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CHAPTER T. 



WISH that I could 
prove to you what a 
mistake you are 
making,” said Judith. 

“Well,” replied 
Jane, “ if you talked 
for ever you would 
never convince me 
that it is not a hap¬ 
pier thing for a girl 
to marry than to turn 
into an old maid ; and 


you always repeat at the end of your argu¬ 
ment the very words with which you begin 
it," remarked Judith. 

“ Why, for that matter, so do you,” 
answered Amy pertly. 

“ Not at all. I didn’t begin the argument, 
for I didn't wish to speak either for or against 
matrimony. 1 only wished to remark how 
extraordinary it does seem to me when 1 ‘ 
come home from college life to find you all 
so engrossed in such trivialities, and neither 
trying or caring to improve your minds in 

any wav.” 


what’s more, I’m certain you only talk as 
you do just because you haven't got a lover, 
if you had-" 

“ If 1 had! ” returned Judith, Hushing 
■angrily. “ I should soon let him see lliat 
there was at least one girl in the world who 
wasn't a fool.” 

“But, Judith dear!” said Nellie, “don’t 
you think that there arc some things which 
one believes with one’s head, but not with 
one’s heart ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? " cried Judith seorn- 
fufly. “ Do try and speak sense, if you can." 

“ You know* Judith,” said Nellie, blushing, 
as she bent over her work, “that I’m not 
clever like you, and that I can’t argue and 
explain things properly. If you don’t in¬ 
stinctively understand what 1. mean, I cannot 
explain it.” ’ 

“ Instinctively understand what you mean ! ” 
echoed Judith mockingly. “ I don't believe 
that there is such a thing as instinct—at least, 
in human beings. Women talk of their in¬ 
stinct, and it just means that v they refuse to 
think or reason on their actions. They allow 
themselves to be governed t?v the; mere 
caprice of the moment, and this they dignify 
by the name of instinct." 

“ Well, anyhow, I’m not going to be an 
old maid to please you,” cried Jane. 

“ Nor I, either,” echoed Amy. 

“That’s always the way with you gij;fa; 


“ Of course ! Fighting and squabbling, as 
usual," observed a young man, pushing-open 
the door, and sauntering up to the fire¬ 
place, where, with his hands deep in his 
pockets, he surveyed the flushed faces of his 
sisters. “ Who that wasn't blessed with a 
quorum of sisters could ever guess from -the 
company faces of little girls that they are in 
reality such a fighting, ill-tempered lot!” 

“ We weren't quarrelling," explained 
Judith, taking up her Todhunter ; “ we were 
arguing.” 

“ Synonymous terms with women, it seems 
to me,” said Hubert. “ But to change the 
subject: who do you think I saw as I was 
coming along in the humble ’bus ? ” 

“ Oh, I know, I know! ” exclaimed Jane, 
her eyes dancing with excitement. 

“ Well, if you do there’s no tjeed for me to 
enlighten you on the subject. All I need 
say is, he sent his love, and is coming to call 
(in my fairest sister at five o’clock precisely.” 

. “ What! ” exclaimed the three girls, rising 

from their seats simultaneously. “And you 
never told us ; and it’s just five o’clock, ami 
no fire in the drawing-room ; and wc with 
" our oldest things on.. Goodness gracious ! ’* 
The three girls rnshed from the room, 
lea\ing Judith to work in peace at her mathe¬ 
matics. and Hubert to uninterrupted enjoy- 
meht of thd easiest chair in the room. 

“ Oh, What a lovely sell they will get!” 
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chuckled Hubert, stretching out his long 
legs before the fire. “ They expect it's Black 
Crum who's coming, and it’s reallv Lawrence 
Wainwright.”' 

“ Lawrence Wainwright 1" exclaimed Judith,. 
looking up, . u What is bringing him here, I 
wonder ? " • 

“J’m sure I can’t tell. I happened to 
come across him, and he said something 
about coining up this afternoon. I suppose 
Jane'5 last hat has fetched him.” 

“ How can men be such fools ? ” exclaimed 
Judith. 

• “ How, indeed ! " replied Hubert. “ ’Tis 
. Nature, 1 suppose ; and does not the poet say 

that we must 4 list to Nature’s teaching ’ ? ” 

■'* What poet ? ” 

“ Don't know. Shakespeare, f would 
suggest. If not there, try Browning.” 

“ Nonsense, Hubert 1 Really, 1 never 
heard anyone talk such utter rubbish as you 
do. I cannot understand how you seem con¬ 
tented to drift through life as you do, just 
earning enough by your clerkship in that? 
bank to support yourself, and never trying to 
advance or raise yourself in the slightest 
degree. Do you never regret your folly in 
refusing to work for the army when Aunt 
Hawkins gave you the chance ? ” 

11 Never! I can siy \vith truth, never. 
Besides,” continued Hubert, as he lighted his 
third ‘iigarette, “ if I had not been the black 
sheep, where would have been your chance of 
showing your snowy fleece ? It was the purest 
unselfishness—the wish that at least one of 
my sisters might have an opportunity of dis¬ 
tinguishing herself that caused me to decline 
to push myself forward. But in this world 
one never gets credit for one's best actions. 
One’s own conscience is left to reward one, 
and, by George ! it’s very poorly it does it.” 

After a pause Judith put down her pencil, 
and asked— 

“ Which of the girls do you think is the 
best-looking ? ” 

. “ Why, present company, of course, excepted, 

• I know that Jane is accustomed to be con¬ 
sidered the beauty of the family, and Amy 

: runs a very good second to her ; but in my 
’ humble opinion, Netlie'is out and out the 

■ prettiest girl.” 

• “ Nellie ! ” exclaimed Judith, with surprise. 

“ Yes, Nellie ; and she is the best of them;’?'; 
; too. I’m sure J- don’t know how we should,. 
all be if it wasn’t for Nellie. With you 
' always away from home or reading j and the 
other., two always either dressing or, goin£ • 
/ about, the, mater would be driven wild if tt. 
Vwasnxfor her.” , /':* .V, 

>/.Hubert ended up with alaugh, as if ashamed 

■ of having spoken so ''earnestly, •;tfnd ’leatfed 


back again amon^ the cushions, while' Judith 
thought over the new idea suggested*by her 
brother. She always intended to be of such 
use in the future that she never was of any 
in the present. ■ - x . 

Meanwhile, the three girls, had changed 
their dresses and hurried down to the draw¬ 
ing-room. ' • ’ '. 

“ Why on earth did you go and change 
your dress, Nellie ? Dr. Crum js not coming 
to see you, I fancy,” said Jane, with a con¬ 
scious little laugh and glance at the mirror. 

“ Why, there’s no need for you to stay in the 
room at all. It is so awkward for a man to 
sit with a circle"of girls listening to every 
word he utters. Amy is chaperon enough. 
Dear knows." 

Hardly had she said this when the hall hell 
raifg. 

“ Here he is ! ” cried Jane. “ What is keep¬ 
ing Maty, that she doesn't go to the door? 

I do hope that she will put on a clean cap 
when she is such a time.”, 

“ Mr. Lawrence Wainwright.” 

Astonishment appeared on Jane's and Amy’s 
faces ; pleasure on Nellie’s. 

“ How d'ye do ? ” cried Jane smilingly, 
shaking hands with the young man. “ Won’t 
you come near the fire ? It's an awfully cold 
day, isn't it ? King for the tea, Nellie, do! 
I’m just lunging for some. We’re having it 
later than usual this afternoon, because we're 
expecting father and mother to come home 
at any moment. The)' went up to town this 
morning.” 

Mr. Wainwright made some polite rejoinder, 
and turning to Nellie, said— 

“ I’ve brought you the poem which you 
said the other day you should like to read—• . 
(Enonc —do you recollect ? ” 

“ Thank you so very much, Mr. Wain- 
wrjght,” replied. Nellie. “ Hpw kind of yb\i 
to remember about it ! It is'awery beautiful 
poem, I believe. I shall be delighted to read 
it.” 

“•I must say,” remarked'Mr. Wainwright,, 
as, after handipg’round’the tea and cake, he 
changed his seat to one-, beside Nellie—“1 
must say that^pn the whole"! was a good deal 
disappointed in. the poem. 1 Wonder what 
you will think of it ? Mind, I, shall expect 
you to give me your opinion on It.” . 

‘‘Have you been - going out, much lately, 
Mr. Wainwright . inquired Jane, before 
Nellie could reply. •••'*- ; V 1 • 

V Why, no.; 1 haye beeri in .Scotland the 
last-few weeks. • I suppose l shairsee you at 
. LajhrBayley’s on the tw^nty'-wfeond ? y . r- . 

We’ve heard nofhfiSg about it—phjjydo 
jhdlpeshe wiU ask .uaj-V'^ried the 
.thesarive time. • vY-- i'"V w ’ ” * 



A uifr Mah'a ."•/••• / 

, You ngWainw right laughed, and said— \ 

Of course she ,will. She Hus not yet sent 
out all the invitations, I know. - I may hope 
fO see you there?” he continued, looking at 


„ Nellie. . 

“ Oh dear ! ”' cried Amy in doleful tones, 


; 'fTTU'^irls, : as soon as the hall-door- was 
closed, rushed'acrosa tWhall into the ditiiug- 
room, where Hubert and Judith were still 
sitting. ^ • • 

“Well, how’s Black Crum to-day?” in- 
quiredHubert, in a most innocent tone of voice. 



it’s tiiy turn to stay at home. And it's sure 
to be such fun! Last time, I remember, 
Lady Bayley had magic-lanterns all the 
way up the aveiiue, and sbch delightful. 
music P’ •. • - 4 .' 



ter,; , •, . - A 

, W^ttwright now left. 


“It wasn’t Doctor Black Crum-at all ; it 
jvas that stupid, conceited young Wain- 
Wight,” began Jane. However, we got One. 
piece of news out of him, at anv rate.. He 
told its that his aunt, Lady Bayley, is going 
tq/gjye an, 1 At Home >' or. the twenty-second. 

IsruTthat splendid ?;!’ • . t . . 

- «What is young Wainxvright like ? ” in¬ 
quired Judith, “ Is he good-looking ? ” 

. “ He. “is. tah and dark,- and has an obstinate 
, kln^ df ij^un, and those kind of disagreeable 
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eyes that seem to see inside as well as outside 
of you," replied Jane.. 

“ How did you come to know him ? " con¬ 
tinued Jane. 

“We met him very often at tennis-parties 
in the summer. He plays rather well. 1 say, 
Nellie,*’ continued fane, turning to her sister, 
“ when were you talking to him about that 
poem he has lent you ? " 

"As I was coining home on Monday from 
town, I met him, and he would carry all those 

parcels I had. It was then lie asked me it l 

had read it, and when 1 said 1 had not seen 
it, he said something about lending it to me, 
hut I never thought he would remember to 
do so." 

After giving this explanation, Nellie left 
the room. 

Huheit gave a long and expressive whistle. 


CHAPTKK If. 

Thk following morning at breakfast, Major 
Dudley exclaimed, after reading one of his 
letters— 

" Confound it, KtnilV! Who doyou think 
is coming to stay with us ? 

"Why, my dear?" said his wife, pausing 
with tea-pot uplifted. " We haven’t a-keil 
anyone to slay with us, you know." 

“ That's just the joke of it. Here's a letter 
from Aunt Hawkins—no less--saying that her 
doctors have ordered her change of air 
(change of air for a woman past eighty !), and 
that all her relations, except myself, have been 
persecuting her with invitations to stay with 
them. Therefore, as we are the only ones 
who haven't asked her, to os she is dotui mined 
to come." 

Major Dudley leaned back in his chair and 
laughed heartily. 

“Oh, Frank! Aunt Hawkins coming here? 
You must be joking!” exclaimed his wife, 
with an affrighted air. 

“ Not in the least, I assure you, my dear," 
answered the major. “You can read tlu* 
letter for yourself, if you've any doubts on 
the subject.” 

Mrs. Dudley took the letter, and with 
puckered brow read it slowly through, while 
the girls exclaimed, in various tones of amaze-' 
rnent and dismay— 

“ Aunt Hawkins coming here to-morrow ! 
How simply awful ! ” 

“1 see nothing awful in the fact at all,” said 
Major Dudley, “ but a stroke of real good 
luck. Now is the time to make ali your 
innings. Who knows but that she will leave 
her £ 20,000 to us. after all? If Hubert was 
but a pretty little boy in a velvet suit, it would 


be his to a certainty. Old ladies always have 
a weakness for small boys." 

" Hut where are we to put her ? ” inter¬ 
rupted his wife impatiently. “And how are 
we to meet the extra expenses, and the cook 
leaving next week ? We must, of course, give 
up our room, and, Judith, you must give up 
yours lor the maid." 

“Hut wheie shall I study, then?" cried 
Judith. 

"St lid \ vour aunt, mv dear!" said Hubert, 

grinning ; "ii will lie liciun wurili vour while 

than hue d. (live me another cup of tea. 
mother: »’m getting no breakfast with all 
this lu»." 

" ! must go and see after tilings directly," 
tried Mrs. Dudley neivnusly. “ I'nf sure f 
don’t know how to have everything ready by 
to-moirow. Nellie, mv dear, conic iipst;iirs 
and help me the moment you have imished 
vour breakl.ist." 

Mrs. Dudley lelt the. room, her cap going 
slightly to one side, as it usually did when she 
was wortied bv lumsthold c.ues. 

'I*lie rest of the day was w«»ik. worry, and 
fuss. 

Tile major, on hearing that minced meat 
was lor dinner, recollected an engagement he 
had in town, and disappeared. Hubei I was 
always late home on Wednesdays. Mrs. 
Dudley decided to have no dinuei, to save 
the cook's time, and instead of that meal, 
she and the girls sat down at seven o'clock 
to tea and cold meat. * 

“ Well, 1 never fell more harassed in all 
my life," said pool Mrs. Dudley, sipping her 
tea and sighing. "If there is one person in 
the world whom 1 positively (head, it is Aunt 
Hawkins. In her best days I never could 
understand he: or get o.i with her ; and now, 
when she li is giown queerer than ever, she is 
simply imeuduiable. As to her leaving ie 
anv money, that, I Icel sine, she will never 
do. She was too much offended the time she 
offered to pay for Hubert at Sandhurst, and 
he icfuscd to work for the examination ; and 
•■he thought it was all my fault, because 1 
wouldn't say I was sorry he didn’t enter; as 
it l wanted the dear boy to be shot! ” 

" Fancy, if Aunt Hawkins were to leave 
me all her money! Oh, dear, what a time I'd 
have! ’’ cried Ainy. 

“ Oh, you needn't think she'd dream of 
doing such a thing,” replied Jane. "She 
never liked you. I was her favourite after 
Hubert; ami now that he is out of favour, who 
knvvs what she mightn't do for me? Of 
course, it Aunt Hawkins were to leave me all 
her money, I would do something for him—1 
would go shares—though, indeed, half of the 
ntt^iey is more than he possibly could expect. 




TVAY. MAY l ask YOU WHO THAT WIIITI-.Y-IIKOWN TJ1I\'«! IN TUB COKNF.R IS, I.H*' ” (fi IO ). 


After .ill, /'io.ooo is iml sut li a very big sum. In person, Miss Henrietta Hawkins was 
It would only brill" a eomlortable income, diminutive, but very erect. Her somewhat 

and, of course, all of you would ha\e to be hairy face was wtinkled and \elluw iff colour, 

thought of, so if I allowed him £Ioo a ycai, Her green eyes, shaded by a tew remaining 

it would he very haiulsome, although, on white eyelashes, were remarkably keen and 

second thoughts, it might only encourage him bright. She wore tube teeth, purposely 

in extravagance; and when lie is naturally in blackened and bn .ken. 

clined that wav, and is living at home, he Her dress was made of dark lilac silk, the 
really lias no need lor more money than he skirt looped up in festoons by safety-pins, 

eat ns at present. I could give him a present She wore also a black shawl, fastened by a 

at Christinas, and so on. That will be the large miniature ot a corpulent old gentleman 

best plan." in naval uniform, a black velvet poke-bonnet, 

“ You need not be counting your chickens surmounted by a ciicular"wire frame covered 
before they are hatched," remarked Judith. with green silk.^ Tins last-mentioned article 
The following morning was like the pieced- was called an “ l gly' —it could be pulled tor- 
ing mic in its hustle and fuss. ward or bent back, according as the sun shone ; 

In the afternoon Major Dudley, after an it was much in use in old days among fash ion- 
hour’s elaborate toilette, walked to'the station able belles, to preserve the complexion from 
to meet his aunt. the effects of the sun and wind. Her feet 

Mrs. Dudley and the girls also changed to were encased in soft list boots, and hanging 

their best frocks, and sat in the drawing-room from her waist was a steel chain, ending in an 

resting, while awaiting the arrival oft heir guest, immense bunch of keys of various sizes. 

At a quarter to live o'clock a four-wheeler After- the usual pieliminary insincerities 
drove up to the door, containing the major, were over, Miss Hawkins seated herself on the 
Aunt Hawkins, her maid, two trunks, a bon- sofa. • 

net-box, an India-rubber hot water bottle, an “ Squelsh!" she cried, as the maid was about 
air cushion, a melon-shaped yellow satin head- to leave the roonir—“ Squelsh, come here ! " 
rest, some rugs, wraps, and tour parcels. “ Yes, mini," replied Squelsh. 

Aunt Hawkins, followed by her maid, “ (Jo upstairs at once, aiul see that my bed 
Squelsh, entered the drawing-room v\y|h is made so that 1 shall be able to sleep in it, 
dignity, leaning on the attentive major's afhi. directed Mis» Hawkins. 








“ I think,” began Mrs. Dudley, “lhat you 
will find it a Very comfortable bed. 1 over¬ 
saw-mvself that it was piopcrly nude, for 1 
knew you were particular about it." 

“ Properly made, is it ? " cried Miss Haw 
kins. “Is the head to the north, that the 
magnetic fluid may flow through my limbs in 
a natural manner, eh ? ” 

“-'$he head to tilt* north ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Dudley. • “ I'm afraid 1 don't know which is 
the ’north of the room. Frank, my dear, 
which is the north ? Will you get a compass 
and try ?'' 

The major laughed. 

“ It is very unfortunate, but tlu* bed is just 
the other way. The head is to the south 
and the foot to the north." 

“ What happens if the magnetic fluid goes 
in at your toes and comes out at your head. 
Aunt Hawkins ? ” inquired Ann . 


Dudley, "it is one of those heavy old-fashioned 
four-posters, with curtains and tester, you 
know. It is far too heavy f<-r the maids to hit." 

*' Well, then, turn the bed-clothes the other 
way, anti put the pillow to the foot. That's 
all," directed Miss Hawkins. 

Squelsh left the room. 

The major wanned himself, standing with 
his back to the tire; Mrs. Dudley took a chair 
beside the old lady, and the girls sat round in 
a semicircle. 

Ivveryone tried to think of something to 
say, and failed. The major poked the lire and 
cleared lm throat sewi.il times. 

T he hall door was pushed open, and 
Hubert's voice rang through the house, 
demanding from the housemaid— 

“ lias the old woman arrived yet ? " 

" Will you have the kindness to go and tell 
your brother that ‘the old woman' ^/.v armed 



Miti- .. ij 




'SHK SAW WITH SURI-UISK WHAT A lioVKLY CIR1 . HKK SISTKU Was ” (/. 13). 


Miss Hawkins bestow’ed a scornful glance 
on her grand-niece, and continued—• 

“ Tlien turn the bed right' Vound, Squelsh, 
immediately.” 

“But;-Aunt Hawkins,” remonstrated Mrs. 


and^ that as he is so anxious to see her, he 
mav cjjmc in at otiee ? ” said Aunt Hawkins, 
with grim humour. • 

Amy rushed out of the room. Whispered 
exclamations could be heard in the halj. 
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Presently, Hubert, looking somewhat ' 
abashed, entered the room and walked up to 
the old lady. 

“ Well, Aunt Hawkins, how are you ? I’m 
dclighted'to see you,’’ said* he, stooping down 
to kiss the least puckered bit of hef cheek he 
could find. 

“ Pretty bobbish, thank you!" replied Miss 
Hawkins. 

Hubert smothered a laugh with more 
success than Amy succeeded in doing. 

“ Sit down here beside me, and talk to me. 
I'm getting very deaf, you know." 

“Are you? Very sorry to hear.it. It 

must he a bore not to be able to hear what a 
fellow says," returned Hubert. 

“ Let me see," said Aunt Hawkins : how 
long is it since i saw you last, eh ? " 

‘‘Seven vears, 1 believe, Aunt Hawkins," 
replied Hubert. 

" Ay, so it is. Let me see, what year is 
this 

“Ninety-two," returned Hubert. 

“ Ninety-two. Why, can it be ninety two ? 
Ay ! to he sure, so it must he. Take seven 
years from that, and it leaves-" 

“ Mighty-live," said Hubert. 

“ Yes, wry Hue. In eighty five I saw you 
last. How lime passes, and how people 
change! You're all veiy altered, do you 
know ? " 

“ Are we, Aunt Hawkins ?" inquired 
Hubert innocently. 

*• Yiiiir father, dear fellow, looks better than 
one might expect for his time of life, though, 
of course, he has quite lost his figure, and is 
quite broken-down and aged. Your elder 
sisters’have quite lost their goofl looks. It is 
saJ how soon girls look Jane, when I 

last saw her, might pass in a crowd for a 
pretty girl. Your mother looks the best; but 
then plain people often do look their best 
when they grow elderly." 

“ And what about me ?" cried Hubert, 
while the Olliers all tried to look as if they' 
had not been listening. 

“ H'm, h'm, h'm, h'm ! " cried Aunt Haw¬ 
kins. “ The least said the soonest mended. 
How do your prospects look now, may 1 

ask?” 

Oh, as black as—my boots!" returned 
Hubert, stretching out his legs. ‘‘And as 
muddy too, I’m afraid." 

“ Well, and whose fault is that, sir ? ” cried 
Miss Hawkins sharply. 

’ “ Whose fault ? Why, the weather’s on 
the one hand and the Kates'..on the other, I 
should say,’’ returned Hubert calmly. 

The dressing-bell now rang. . 

The major, in his best manner, offered his. 
arm to Miss Hawkins, saying— 


11 Allow me, dear aunt*." * 

." Certainly not, sir. You want an arm for 
yourself. I slvall lake your arm, young sir, if 
you will permit me.” 

Hubert gave Aunt Hawkins his arm, and 
she sailed out of the room. « 


' -CHAPTER III. . . 

As a general rule, the Dudleys were not in 
the habit of dressing for dinner, but to-night 
they did so in honour of Miss Hawkins. 

The dinner ahu, lor the same reason, was 

to be at, seven o’clock instead of the usual 
hour of hall-past six. 

At seven o’clock, therefore, the family as¬ 
sembled in the drawing-room in evening 
attire, awaiting in hungry expectation Auiit 
Hawkins’ appearance. 

The dinner-bell had been rung some time, 
when Miss Hawkins’ maid, Squelsh, appeared 
at the door to inform Mrs. Dudley that Miss 
Hawkins did not feel equal to leaving her 
room again that evening ; “ but," she added, 
“ my mistress would be obliged if you would 
'aw the goodness to let her know wot's for 
dinner." 

Mrs. Dudley went through the various 
courses. Squelsh retired upstairs. After 
some minutes' consultation with her mistress, 
she re-appeared with a message to the effect 
that " Miss Hawkins would take sormi soup, 
a little roast lowl, and some jelly il it was real 
calf's foot : not those abominable poisoning 
melted squares or bottles; also some biscuits 
and a largish piece of cheese." - 

After despatching a tray containing the 
specified articles, Mis. Dudley and her raven¬ 
ous family sat down to their dinner. 

All were irritable and cross. Mrs, Dudley 
mourned over the* waste of cooking a pair of 
fowls when one would have been sufficient if 
she had but known aunt would not have 
come* downstairs. 

The major, through his soup and fish, 
grumbled moodily over the expenses of a 
household, but from the time the pudding 
appeared his spirits grew lighter and lighter, 
until by the close of dinner he became* >/■ 
assured of coming in for Aunt Hawkins’ 
money, and of her speedy decease, that he 
felt it incumbent on him to indulge in a 
second glass with which to driuk her health. 

Thu next day came the invitation to Lady 
ftayley’s party, and also, it being Mrs. 
Dudley's “ at home " day, a number of visitors, 
including Dr. Black Crum and Mr. Reginald 
Pobb. 

Dr. Black Crum was a young medical man 
. who had lately come to the neighbouring 
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town. At present liis practice anil income 
were supposed to be equally limited. He was 
to be met at every tennis and afternoon tea- 
party, being what is generally described as a 
" nice young man.’’ 

He was short—a convenient .size lor wend¬ 
ing his way through the intricacies of rooms 

filled with wicker-work tea-tables, basket- 
chairs, drapery, china, and pet dogs. He was 
fair—his hair sat in really a lovely wave 
across his somewhat moist and shining fore¬ 
head. He was inexhaustible in small talk, 
With him in her room, a lady was proof 
against those dreadful lulls in conversation 
which are so apt to harry a hostess and em¬ 
barrass her guests, lie sang a little, as well 
as played the piano, not very badly ; but 
chief of his many attractions was the sus¬ 
picion that lie was looking out for a wife. 
•He was an open admirer of Miss Jane Dudley, 
and called regularly every fortnight to see 
her. 

His friend, Mr. Reginald Pobb, who hail 
lately always accompanied him in his visits to 
the Dudleys, was supposed to admire Amy. 
Anyhow, she took him in hand, and chatted 
and laughed beside him from the time he 
arrived until he left, and he being a somewhat 
heavy, spectacled, and obtuse young man, 
once he reached a safely constructed maho¬ 
gany chair near the door, feared to get up 
and leave it for one of frailer appearance, 
though placed beside a more agreeable com¬ 
panion. 

After half-a-dozen visits, guided by habit, 
on entering I he dimly-lighted room, he made 
directly for his well-tested chair, and on 
finding Amy beside him immediately after¬ 
wards, forcing him to lake tea and feeding 
him with plum-cake, appeared to rather enjoy 
himself than otherwise. 

Both these young men were going to Lady 
Bavley’s on the 22 nd. Amy expressed her 
opiniofi to Mr. Reginald Pobb that she 
thought it was a great shame that she should 
be obliged to stay at home, and that she 
thought it was very unkind of Lady Bayley 
not to send her a special invitation when she 
knew that she (Amy) was simply dying to go ; 
and that if she were left at home, she would 
cry the whole evening ; and didn't he think it 
was a shame, loo ? 

Mr. Reginald Pohb replied gravely: “ What¬ 
ever you say yourself.” It was his usual form 
of reply when puzzled by a young lady’s 
bright chatter. 

This answer so disconcerted Amy that she 
got up hastily and walked away- Where¬ 
upon Mr. Pobb finished the plate of bread 
and?1>utter which she had inadvertently left 
beside him, and staled with glassy-eyed 


admiration at Nellie, who was playing softly 
at the piano dreamy German airs. 

Amy went over to the corner of the fire¬ 
side by which Aunt Hawkins sat in grim state. 

“ I hope you are feeling rested, ^unt," she 
began sweetly. “Won’t you have another 

cup of tea ? 

“No more kettle-wash for me, I thank 
you,” returned Aunt Hawkins, in a polite 
tone of voice. “ Pray, may 1 ask you who 
that wliitev-brown thing in the corner i>, 
eh ? ” As she spoke, she pointed with a long 
bony finger at Mr. Pobb, who wore a light 
brown suit. 

“ Mr. Reginald Pobb, Aunt Hawkins," 
icplicil Amy in a whisper, glowing very red 
as several visitors stopped in their talk and 
stared round. 

“ Who?" insisted Aunt Hawkins. 

“Mr. Pobb,” returned Amy dcspeiatcly in 
a loud whisper, close to her aunl's ear. 

“Ah! Mr. Snob! Snob bv name and 
Snob bv nature. ll'm. li’m. h'm, h'm ! ” 
replied Miss Hawkins. 

Di. Black Crum now rose. Mr. Pobb did 
the same, and both young men took their 
departuie. 

It being now late, the ladies soon after¬ 
wards left. 

Amy and Jane drew their chairs to the lire 
and began to discuss the events of the day. 
while Nellie still played and sang snatches of 
songs. 

Aunt Hawkins left the room. 

The hall bell rang. 

“Why, surely,” exclaimed Amy, “that 
can't be another visitor ? " 

" It is,” cried Jane, pouring with great fore 
thought some lukc-wann water into the well 
drained tea-pot. 

Mr. Wainwright came in. lie shook 
hands with the girls,, while apologising lo- 
calling so late. “ But,” he continued, turning 
to Nellie, and taking from his pocket a card, 
“ I know you are fond of music, so I ventured 
to bring you a ticket for the Wagner concert 
to be held .next week. My mother wants 
you to dine with us that evening, and go with 
us to the concert. She is writing to you 
about it, 1 know." 

“ Oh, how lovely for you, Nellie! ” ex¬ 
claimed Amy in envious tones, while Nellie, 
with glowing cheeks, thanked him warmly. 
“ You've two engagements for next week, and 
I’ve none’.'' 

.“ Oh, never 'sav die, Miss Amy,” laughed 
young Wainwright, handing her a note. 

“ What! ” exclaimed Amy, in a voice of 
rapture, as she tore open the envelope. “A 
note from Lady Bayley, especially asking me to 
go to her ‘ At Home. Oh, Mr. Wainwright, 
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I think it’s just too sweet of her! But 
J know it was all through you. Now I am 
so happy. 1 don’t envy you your concert 
a scrap, Nellie. It’s sure to he a dull, classical 
old affair, but this party, it’s just ipmg 1 ” 
And Amy stopped, quite out jf breath with 
delight. 

Young Waimvright laughed would not be 
persuaded to sit down, and immediately 
hurried away. 

During the following eight or nine days 
Miss Ilawkins improved in health, and 
consequently in temper. Site presented each 
of the three girls with a ^'c-notc apiece to 
buy dresses for the party. To Judith, who 
left home to return to her college, she gave a 
collection of 'musty papers, which she termed 
“ her dear brother’s invaluable mathematical 
notes, made when a young man in the year 
’2<».” Judith would have preferred a ^'5-note, 
had her opinion been asked. 

To Hubert she gave a bicycle of the newest 
and most expensive make. 

Squelsh tyrannised over the servants to 
such an extent that both gave “ warning.” 

Such were the petty events of the week ; 
gieater things will soon occur—at least, in the 
opinion ol lane aiul Amy, perchance in that 
of Nellie also. 

The new dresses were very successful. 
Jane’s was pink--vieu.x-rose, she called it. 
Amy, who at lirst was inclined to choose 
yellow, on account of her brunette colouring, 
was so struck with Jane’s selection that she 
changed round to pink as the most becoming 
colour, alter all. But as she was unable to 
match the tint of her eldest sister’s gown 
exactly, she chose “ the nearest to it,” as she 
herself described it. The result when the- 
sisters stood together could hardly he called a 
harmony of colouring. However, Nellie, in 
her white, silk, stood between, and toned down 
both tempers and colouring. 

A box of exquisite roses arrived early on 
the morning of the 22nd, directed to Miss 
Nellie Dudley; and Nellie, for the first time in 
her life, refused to go shares with her sisters. 
Whereupon Amy observed to Jane, “thill 
really Nellie was becoming eaten up with 
conceit, jest because that young Waimvright 
had taken a little notice of h$r—as if he 
meant anything by it.’’ 

The giils, when ready to start, waded into 
the drawing-room to display the®Jfrocks to 
Aunt Hawkins. aft 

Aunt Hawkins polished her glaslls, placed 
them on her nose, and inspected her grand¬ 
nieces with a critical air. 

“ You two set my teeth on edge,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ when you stand together.” 

Hubert laughed uproariously. “ Well, Aunt 


Hawkins, What about Nellie, now ? She 
doesn’t look half bad, does she ? ’’ 

“ In my young days T was taught to carry 
myself with grace, and not look ah legs and 



‘‘Till: MAJOR A'"l UAl.I.Y f'AMK DOWN IN IlME FOR 
KKkAKFAVr ” (/>. I $). 


angular funny-bones. But putting grace and 
elegance aside as unnecessary in these days, 

1 should say that your sister is a comely 
enough little body, whom I dare say may in 
time pick up a fool or two for an admirer.” 

“Don’t you believe in love, Aunt Haw¬ 
kins ? ” inquired Hubert, pulling on bis white 
gloves. 

"1 believe in love,” replied Miss Hawkins, 
“ though ’ti> a very rare commodity ; but as to 
lovers: ball! the very name makes me ill. 
H’tn, li’ni, li’m, h’m ! ” 

“ 1 don’t see how one can reconcile those 
two statements--! can’t, anyhow,” said 
Hubert. 

" Well, sir, 1 never said I could gjye you 
brains to do so,” replied Miss HfcSirkins, 
acidly. ’ 

The maid came in to say the carriage was 
at the door. Tile young people put on their 
wraps and hurried away. 

The major went to his den to smoke. 
Squelsh came in for Aunt Hawkins, and bore 
her off to bed. 

Mrs. Dudley was left alone. As she sat by 
the dying lire, her thoughts went back to the 
days of her youth. Pictuns of the past 
rushed to her recollection. The wrinkles 
fade in her forehead, the bloom and freshness 
of youth return to her cheek, gaiety and 
sparkle to her eyes. She recalls the evening 
when she first met her husband. In imagina¬ 
tion, her heart again throbs as she sees the 
handsome young officer for the first time. 
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She wonders that such a hero can deign to 
notice her, to laugh at hersilly little chatter, 
to ask her for song after song. And though 
years have shown that her hero is but a man, 
and a very selfish one, that the future, which 
looked hut one long day of unclouded bright¬ 
ness, has been dimmed by many a cloud and 
threatened with dark tempests ; still, he and 
^he have weathered the storms, and at the 
end of near thirty years she loves him better 
even than when first he placed the golden 
circle, now worn thin, on her finger, and 
swore, with jov in his eyes and a careless 
smile on his lips, to love and cherish her till 
deqth. 

Then her thoughts fixed on her children 
with loving pride. Her handsome, reckless 
Hubert, thoughtless of everything except his 
little mother—his very faults only drew her 
heart still closer to him. Why, site won¬ 
dered, should the child who had caused her 
most anxiety be—though she tried not to 
acknowledge it even to herself—her beat- 
beloved, and the one who had never given her 
a moment's grief, her steady, upright, learned 
Judith, be the one whom she honoured most, 
but loved least. It was due to some want 
in her own nature, Mrs. Dudley decided, with 
a sigh. 

She was surprised how quickly the evening 
had passed. I The children would soon be in ; 


if they were not home in an hour, she would 
go to bed. Her eyes felt tired ; she took off 
her glasses, closed her eyes for one moment, 
and immediately fell asleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mkanwhilk, the evening was proceeding 
delightfully or painfully, according to the 
feelings of the guests. 

How long the hours before supper and bed 
to the weary chaperons stifling irresistible 
yawns behind their fans, to the “ wall-flowers " 
realising the painful truth that “hope deferred 
maketh the heart grow sick." But how the 
flying moments sped to the successful singer, 
surrounded with admirers, to the happy pairs 
sitting undisturbed in nooks shaded hy palms 
and lit by rose-coloured lamps, or to those 
perched in dim obscurity on' the staircase 
steps, realising with wonder that the higher 
up they were the less they had ro say. 

Jane was now sitting in a picturesque 
little nook, under the becoming shade of 
a tall pink-irilled lamp, with Dr. Black 
Crum. 

Jane finished her ice, and Dr. Crum put 
aside the plate, sat down beside her, and 
taking up her fan, began to fan her. 

He looked very hot, his collar was a perfect 
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wreck, drid his patent leather shoes struck 
Jane as agonisingly tight and pointed. 

“ You may fan yourself, if you like,” began 
Jane, “ but don’t fan me any longer. You do 
make iny fringe wave up arid down in tht 
most distracting way.” 

“ Distracting to me,” replied Dr. Crum. “ l 

acknowledge.” 

“Nonsense, Dr 1 . Crum!” laughed Jane; 
then, after a pause, she asked : “ Are you fond 
of flowers ? ” 

“ Passionately fond—especially of green¬ 
house ones,” replied Dr. Crum. 

“ Which is your favourite flower ? ” inquired 
Jane. 

“ Heliotrope, 1 think,” answered Dr- Crum, 
after some consideration. 

“ Do you know the meaning of heliotrope? ” 
asked Jane. 

“Why, no, Miss Dudley; I’m afraid l'qi 
quite ignorant of the language of flowers. 
You must tell me its meaning.” 

“Oh no, 1 won’t,”cried Jane coquettishly. 

" You must find that out for yourself." 

“ Ah I now don’t be so unkind. I want to 
know particularly,’’ urged Dr. Crum, leaning 
his elbow on his knee, and supporting his fat 
cheek on his forefinger and thumb. “Come, 
now, if you tell me, I shall tell you something 
that will interest you, I think.” 

“ Are you in earnest ? ” asked Jane, who 
thought he might be going to propose. 

“ On my word of honour, I am,” cried 
Dr. Crum fervently. 

“ Well, then, it means-devotion,” ex¬ 
plained Jane, looking downwards. Her eye¬ 
lashes were remarkably long and curling. 

“ Oh, that 1 had a sprig of it to offer you ! ” 
cried Dr. Crupi. * 

Jane 'remained silent until she heard the 
first notes of the next song. She feared some¬ 
one would come in search of her. 

She said gently : “ What is it that you pro¬ 
mised to tell me ? ” 

“ Oh 1 ” cHed Dr. Crum briskly, apparently 
relieved by the change in the conversation. 

“ I am sure you will be interested to hear 
that Miss Lina Brushes js engaged to be 
'married.” 

' “ And is that all you have to fell me ? ” 
cried Jane, in tones of the most utter contempt. 
“Why, I heard that ages and ages ago. The 
very day after he proposed she .came over to 
see me, and told me all about 'it, and showed 
rte her engagement ring, and * 1 ). * Well, you 
are a stupid to think that 1 hadn't neard 
that!”; - . * ■ • 

. * “ I’m very sorry,” began Dr. Crum faebly, 

M but I didn’t know she was such a friend of, 
yohrs.” 

“Oh, she isn't a friend of mine at alf,” 


explained Jane. “I just hate her—horrid, 
conceited thing 1 She only came over because 
she couldn’t lose a minute to inform me she 
wasn’t going to be an old maid; However, 
she isn’t married yet; ‘there’s many a slip 
between the cup and the lip*.’ and so I told 

her. Fancy l she never asked me to he her 
bridesmaid, tnough I’ve known her for years 

and years, and been as Intimate as can be. 
Wasn’t it mean of her ? ” 

Dr. Crum acknowledged that it was, and 
rose from his seat as he saw Amy come ;iip in 
search of her sister. 

Amy began in a doleful voice— 

“ Oh, Jane! I’ve been hunting for you every¬ 
where. I can’t see’Nelly‘anywhere —1 cannot 
imagine where she has disappeared to.” 

" Where’s Mr. Pobb ? ” asked Jane. 

“He has just left. I’ve no one to talk to, 
and I’m tired of listening to the music.” . 

“Would some supper refresh you?” in¬ 
quired Dr. Crum blandly. 

Amy with alacrity placed her hand on his 
arm, and they entered the supper-room. 

“ It’s the oddest thing,” began Amy, as they 
paused for a moment, “where Nellie can be ; 
1 haven’t seen her for ever «so long. 1 suppose 
she hasn’t been able to find anyone to talk 
to, and has taken refuge among -.the cha¬ 
perons.” 

“ Why, there she is ! ” said Dr. C»urn. 

*• Where?” asked Amy, staring round. • 

"There, with young Wainwright, coming 
out of the conservatory under the arcln 
See ? 


Amy did see. She saw with surprise what 
a lovely girl hci sister was. Somehow she 
had never noticed that before. 

Nellie came up to where Amy was stand- 
ing. 

“ I think,” she began, “ that it is time for 
ns to he going. You know wt?. promised 
mother not to be later than on«?,q’clgck, and 
it is nearly that time now. t/fyftfider where 
Hubert is?” * 

“ l will find him for you. j X,$aj£ him leav¬ 
ing the supper-room, a moment ago,” Said 

young Wainwright. ,, 

Amy was tired, therefore, ;s^V,, agreod that 
it was time to leave. . :i , y/ w ,, 

,When they rcturn^ji.wJtjfch jheir wrgps. 
Hubert and young W^r^v/jghf„w^e standing 
Waiting in the hall.y, .-..fciM 

.■V,Nellie could nfi»L, ; Mr. 

Wainwright beggeqifp-.he. allowed ; to try. . It 
took a long tpnftftp ir jind button, and 

...when found, 

. :Their carriage,ttop* Hubert 
^.handetf:Tanged* iq, 1. j 0 .‘j-> 

•; ..“ Loog.sharp, Nellie l ” ne cried to Nellie, 
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Mr. Waimvright helped her into the car¬ 
riage. Hubert jumped in. Air. Waimvright 
stood bareheaded on the steps until the 
carriage drove out of sight. 

“ I say, Nellie,” began Jane, ''what was Mr. 
Waimvright saying to \ou in the porch ? I 
thought you were ne\er coining.'* 

Nellie hesitated before replying. 

“Only that he uas coining to see us 
to-morrow : that was all." 

“ r S ? Oh, indeed!" remarked Huhert, 
lighting a cigar ; “ much obliged, I’m sure ! 
Mightv affectionate he has grown latch, 
especially u» your humble scream. A jolly 

good cigar this, he gave me. 1 must find out 
where he gets them." 

Nellie sal silently looking out of the 
window. 

Jane and Amy chattered over the events of 
the evening—the various singers, the girls’ 
dresses,.etc.—until they reached home. 

“Why, mother," said Hubert, going into 
the drawing-room, “you don’t mean to say 
you’re up still ? " 

Mrs. Dudley sat up with a start, settled her 
cap straight, and asked how they had enjoyed 
their evening. 

“ It was just splendid ! ’’ cried Jane ; “ the 
music was just perfect! Nothing could have 
been handsomer than the way everything was 
clone ; and the supper was just magnificent! 
Did you taste the ices, Hubert ? ” 

“Didn't 1 , though?" returned Hubert. 
’‘Certainly the Baylcys know how to do things 
in style." 

“ Oh, but I am sleepy, mother," yawned 
Amv, as she took up her candle. 

Airs. Dudley, followed by the others, went 
up to bed. Nellie whispered to her mother 
to come into her room. 

" Do you know," said Amv. as she stood 
before the looking-glass, brushing her hair: 
“do you know, I really think young Wain- 
wrighl is falling in love with Nellie." 

"Nonsense!" answered Jane. “I didn’t 
sec him talking to her once the whole even¬ 
ing.” 

“That was because she was silting out with 
him all the time in the conservatory." 

“Arc you sure she was ? " inquired Jane, in 
a startled tone of voice. 

’“Yes, certain,” replied Amy, nodding her 
head vigorously—“ quite certain.” 

“ Young Wainwright must be awfully rich 
—his father lives in such style,” remarked 
Jane, after a pause ; “ and he is the only son.” 

Mrs. Dudley‘came into the room. 

“Oh, girls!” she exclaimed, sitting down 
on the edge of the bed, “ what do you 
think ? ” 

“ What ?" exclaimed both the girls. 


“ Nellie is engaged to young Wainwright; 
lie spoke to her to-night.” 

“ Nellie engaged ! ” cried Jane and Amy, in 
hewi 1 dored surprise. 

* “ Yes, the dear child! " sobbed Mrs. Dudley. 
“ And 1 am so happy about it. Lawrence 
Wainwright is the nicest young man 1 know,- 
and I feel certain she will he happy with him. 
Dear, darling, little Nellie ! ” 

“ And he is so rich ! " exclaimed Amy. 

“ Yes, he is everything 1 could have wished 
—good, clever, handsome, and rich ; hut lie 
is a lucky man, for all that, to win my Nellie's 

heart.” * 

“ That was why he said so particularly that 
he was coming here to-morrow," observed 
Amy. 

“ Yes ; he is coming to see your father," 
replied Mrs. Dudley. “There’s three o'clock 
striking. I must ically go to bed, though 1 
know 1 shall not he able to sleep a moment, 
(iood-night, my darlings.” 

Mrs. Dudley left the room. 

“ Well," cried Jane, stepping into bed, “ I 
never was so astonished in all my life. The 
idea <il Nellie being the first married of us 
all, and we thought she was sure to be an 
old maid ! " 

“1 wonder what Aunt Hawkins will say to 
it ? ’’ replied Amy. “ One good thing is nmv 
that Nellie is going to marry such a rich man. 
Aunt Hawkins need not leave her any money, 
or anything. Dear me, 1 do hope, even if she 
doesn’t leave me anv mouev, that she will 
leave me that lovely diamond ring of hers—1 
do so long for it ! It seems such waste to 
see it sparkling on her bonv old paw—doesn't 
it?" 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, Amy, do stop 
talking ! " cried Jane crossly, flouncing round 
in her bed. “ Jt will be breakfast-time before 
1 gel a wink of sleep.” 

" I never saw such an uninteresting girl to 
talk to," cried Amy, in an injured tone of 
voice. “J love talking over things. I'm 
not a hit sleepy ; L could simply talk all night. 
Do wake up a little, Jane. Jane, Jane ! Do 
you hear me ? Jane, Jane! ” 

But Jane refused to give any sign of life, 
therefore, after muttering, and grumbling, and 
rustling the sheets, Amy was obliged to settle 
to silence and to sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 

BgFORK breakfast the next morning in some 
marvellous way the news of Nellie’s engage¬ 
ment had reached everyone in the house. 

Miss Hawkins sent a message to Mrs. 
Dudley, asking her to come into her room, 
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that they might have a long consultation 
together. 

The major actually came down in time for 
breakfast—an unheard-of event with him. He 
kissed Nellie lovingly, and patting her cheek, 
said he hadn’t been so happy for many a long 
year as he telt that morning. 

Jane and Aniv stared at Nellie with an 
interest they had never taken in her before. 

Kven Squelsh smiled, and looked as if she, 
too, were in the secret, and approved of it. 

Nellie was very happy. 

Mr. Wainwright was expected to call at 
about four o'clock. At that hour Nellie and 
her mother sat together in the drawing-room 
by the lire, waiting for him. 

Jane had of her own accord offered to 
make some cakes, of which she alone knew 
llu: recipe, for afternoon tea, in honour of 
Nellie's engagement. 

Amy was upstairs, changing her dress. 

'• T think, mother,” saul Nellie, as four 
o’clock struck, " that I shall light the lamps. 
It is growing quite dark ; the room looks a 
little dreary, doesn’t it ? ” 

" Ves, ilailing. Light them, il you wish,” 
replied her mother, watching with proud ami 
loving eves her (laughter. 

What a preltv ihild she looked! Her 
golden hair toiled low on the stately little 
head ; the dusky turling lashes shading the 
dark blue c\c.-> ; happiness dimpling the 
glowing cheeks. Her gown was of some 
clinging (lowing green and pink stuff. She 
recalled \ isions of spring. K\ery movement 
was freshness, grace, and brightness. 

The lamps had been lighted, the shades all 
nicely adjusted, the tire shone brightly, when 
Jane came in with (lushed lace, earning her 
cakes. 

“What! Hasn't lie come yet ?” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ J thought lie was here for the last 
half-hour.” 

“ It is only just half-past four," replied Mrs. 
Dudley. “ I suppose something has delayed 
him.” 

•' My cakes will he quite spoiled.” said 
Jane ; “and thev look so good, it docs seem a 
pity to let them get cold." 

“ Put them down by the fire, and they will 
keep warm," said her mother. 

Jane placed her cakes on the hearth and 
remained silently waiting. 

Nellie moved restlessly through the room. 
At length the clock struck five. 

“ Are you quite sure, Nellie," began Amy, 
who was comfortably fixed on a cushiqn in 
front of the fire, with the cake-plate within easy 
rdach—“ are you quite sure that you have 
made no mistake about what that young 
Wainwright said? Perhaps he was only 


joking, you know. Or perhaps he said more 
than he intended, and wants to get out of it ; 
men often do, you know.” 

“ I have made no mistake," replied Nellie 
gently, as she left the room. 

“ It’s really the strangest thing 1 ever 
knew," said Mrs. Dudley. “ He must be ill ; 
bui then, why not send a message ? " 

Miss Hawkins came into the room, leaning 
on Major Dudley's arm. 

When she was seated she peered curiously 
round. 

“ Who’s that ? " she cried. * 

“ That's Kmily, my wife," replied Major 

Dudley. 

“And what’s that pink thing there, where 
the cal ought to be ? " she demanded again, 
pointing at Amy. 

“Oh!" laughed the major, “that's Amy, 
silting on her favourite little cushion before 
the (ire." 

“Well, and where is the gallant suitor 
whom 1 was to see. eh ? " cried Miss Hawkins 
sharply. 

“ There lias been some misunderstanding, 
I’m afraid," explained Mrs. Dudley nervously. 
“ Mr. Wainwright hasn't come yet." 

“ I iliink lie has mn away,*' laughed Amy. 

“Have you never heard, Miss Amy," re¬ 
marked Aunt Hawkins, “that ‘only they 
conquer Love who run away’?-H’m, h’m, 
h'm, h'm ! " 

Major Dudley ami his wife sal on the sofa, 
talking in low tones. Presently Amy ob¬ 
served again - • 

“ 1 feel quite certain that Nellie took up 
young Waiuwriglu wrongly. She always 
thinks people are in dead earnest. Site never 
sees through a joke. I've often heard people 
say that Lawrence Wainwright was an awful 
flirt, but really I didn't believe it. He always 
looks so grave and learned, but 1 always 
notice that people who look like that are the 
worst, after all. because one can’t help 
believing every word they say. I wish I had 
warned poor Nellie. How mortified she 
must fuel, after making such a fuss, to find it 
end in nothing at all! " 

Mrs. Dudley was going to reply when 
Hubert burst into the room. 

“Well, what do you think, father?" he 
began, as if he could not speak fast enough ; 
“ the Finster Company has failed ! " 

“ Failed ! ” exclaimed Major Dudley, 
jumping up excitedly. “ By Jove ! I was 
in luck to sell out those shares when I did. 
I thought some time past that’things looked 
uncommonly fishy, but 1 must say J never 
thought the end was so near." 

“ And I hear the Wainwrights are com¬ 
pletely ruined. I met old Sir George Bayley 
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•hurrying along down town with a face as 
long as my arm. He is in for a good lot 
himself, but nothing like the Waimvrights. 
Old Wainwright had a stroke of some sort 
when he hetfrd the news, and isn’t expected 
to recover.” , 

“ Gracious goodness ! " exclaimed • Mrs. 
Dudley, aghast. “ What awful news ! I must 
go to poor little Nellie.” 

“What’s all this? What’s all this?” 
demanded Aunt Hawkins. “Come here, 
Hubert, and tell me what you are making 
such a commotion about.” 

• Hubert sat down beside his aunt, and told 
her. the news. 

“ H’m, h’m, h’m, h’m ! ” cried Aunt Haw¬ 
kins. lf This will put an end to Miss Nellie's 
.little love affair, no doubt; and I am very glad 
of it. I once knew old Wainwright, the 
' grandfather, and he was a sad fellow. That's 
more than a day ago. H’m, h'ni. h’m, h’m 1 
The least said the soonest mendea, but if his 
grandson takes after him, Nellie has. had a 
lucky escape.” 

“Well,” returned Hubert, “I don't know 
about that. I think young Wainwright is a 
decent enough sort of chap.” 

The dinner bell now rang. Mrs. Dudley 
apd Nellie came downstairs. Nellie looked 
much happier than she had appeared during 
the. afternoon. , • . 1 

“ After a}l,” * she observed cheerfully, 

“ losing money isn't much-of a calamity. 1 
began to think Lawrence was dead or that 
he had met with some dreadful accident, so 
when 1 Heard the news it seemed to me like 
nothing of any consequence. Lawrence is 
so clever, hfc will soon be able to make 
money. It is a dreadful thing about old Mr. 
Wainwright, though ; he has been looking 
.very ill for a long time.” 

ft very one. agreed that old Mr. Wainwright 
had been looking very ill for weeks, and that 
he must have foreseen what was coming for a 
- longer time than anyone knew. ^ 

* “ And what a shame," cried Jane, “ to go • 

on living in the extravagant style they did 1 
. Why didn’t they give up their horses and 
men servants, and. go and live in a cottage, • 
so as to save something before, the crash 
came 

“ One ahvays hopes for the’ best," observed 
the major. “Ana a man thinks things will 
last his time, a&yhow.” . 5 V.. 

“ And that shows how selfish men usually .. 
■/are," returned Jane. It’s all very,' well for 
them to die off just at the right moment 
comfortably, and leave their wiyes and chil¬ 
dren to bear all the miseries of p^vercy.’NV , 
t • During dinner, Aunt Hmfekln* observed • 
an ominous silence. . • . • ” ” ' 


< Mrs. Dudley became tiervous, tried various 
topics of conversation, but Miss Hawkins 
remained obstinately deaf and silent, and 
immediately after dinner retired . to her 
room. . • ’ 

“ L’m afraid,” said Mrs. Dudley,. “ that 
something has offended Aunt Hawkins, or 
else tliat she is feeling ill.” . 

“ Well, anyhow," cried Hilbert, “ she' 
managed to eat a very good dinner." 

“ It's very unfortunate what a dislike she 
has to tlio name of Wainwright, When J 
told her about Nellie’s engagement, she really 
looked quite angrily at me, and said sheMvaS 
sure it would never come to any, good end. 
She got quite waited about, ii,” observed 
Mrs, Dudley. 

“ Yes ; and how curious she was to see 
him,” added Amy. “ She called me into her 
room this afternoon, and asked me no end of 
questions about him, and made me describe 
him over and over again.” 

“ What did you sav ? ’’ inquired Jane. 

“ T fortunately recollected that old photo 
which Doctor Crum took of us all at his tennis- 
parly iu the summer, and 1 showed it to her. 
Do you remember, Lawrence Wainwright is 
sitting at Nellie's feet in the most romantic 
way ? ” 

“Well, what did she say of it?" asked 
Jane. 

“ She didn't say anything, hut put it in 
. ber work-basket, and promised that sM; would 
return it to me some other time,” continued 
Amy. 

“ Well, one good thing is,” remarked Jane, 

“ Nellie isn’t really altogether engaged yet to 
young Wainwright, so it makes it quite easy 
for her to get out of it ; for of course she 
wouldn't dream of marrying him now that he 
hasn't a penny.” 

“ 1 don’t, know about that,” said Amy. 

“ Didn't you notice how contented she looked 
at dinner-time, afid. how she said she was 
sure -he would be able to earn plenty of 
money?” 

“ Such rubbish ! As if he has any way of 
making money,” observed Jane scornfully. 

, ‘‘..Why, I suppose he will be obliged either 
to take a miserable 'clerkship here, or else 
emigrate to the colonies. • Make money, 
indeed ! It’s not so easily done, from all I am 
able to hear; and though they say h^ took 
/honours at college, and all that, still, he isn’t 
.a bit better able {o mike money.".., 

' “For all that," said Amy, "I think , 
rqeans to’ stick to hlrfi^ whatever happens- L 
suppose she thinks she 'wiU never get another v 
offer?’- ‘ - ’ 

** Thru will ha’afr'oreat fool I rAhlfefL 
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Then she will be afgre&t fool-I 
/aue briefly. | 

- • ‘ -V -• ''•■i' J • u." ‘ '-V'-.V; 



Aunt Hawkins. i / 

CHAPTER VT. • write to Mr. Sparkes' my lawyer, aqd ask him 

Thk following morning a note Came from to come here to-morrow morning, for 1 want 
Lawrence Wainwright to Nellie, asking per- him to draw out a new will.’* 
mission to call to see her that afternoon. His Mrs. Dudley, greatly fluttered, promised 
father was slightly better, he said. that the entire household should be present. 



•all i CAN sav is: i don’t CAN* A ha.no if you cut me off: with a shuxing”' (/>. so). 


Miss Hawkins observed, Nellie’s happy iace^ that afternoon at four o’clock precisely, and 
as she showed the note to Mfs, Dudley. that Mr. Spikes should be communicated 

., .1* When that young man £$11$ 'this after-, . with. ,. , 

noon,” observed she, “ I wish the entire family Miss Hawkins then retired to her room, 
to be present, as 1 .intapd to find out whether' .Excitement filled the house. Nellie wrote to 
their opinions and mine agree on a certain Lawrence Wainwright,. Major Dudley wrote 
point." Also, I shoufd be much obliged to to the lawyer, and Mrs. Dudley, sent a 
you, Emilyi-vif yon would be so kind as to. telegram to Hubert, desiring him'to conic 

a * ■ ■ • - ' • ■> • 
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Aunt hN/.\s. 


home at four o’clock Then they all galheud 
round the hie arid talked 
“ Oh that Aunt Ha* kins * ill leave me her 
diamond ring, even if she doesn’t leave me 
van) money eri$:d Ann ‘I would rathei 
have it than twice its value m money , and I 
must say that I think I have a veiy good 
chance of it, for it was only yestuday that 
Aunt Hawkins remarked what small hands I 
have, and I took the opportunity of say mg 
how much rings, especially diamonds, improve 
thd*shape of the h-md ” 

“ How lovely it would bt it Aunt Hajvkins 
would leive mt a little money ' ” said Nellie 

“ I never felt so avaricious before; but it would 

be so delightful to be able to give it all to 
Lawrcnee, md he would be so surprised 
“I’m afraid, iny deal,” remarked Mrs 
Ducjley, “that vou have a ven bad ehapee 
Aunt Hawkins has taken a dislike to the vtry 
name of Wamwnght ’’ 

“Yes,” agreed Amy and Jane , “vou have 
, no chance at all ” 

“ I w on't give up all hope vet, ’ sjid Nellie, 
smiling 11 Ptrhaps when Aunt Hawkins 
sees l^awrenee she will elvuigt her mind 
I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if she 
does" 


“I am afraid, Nell,” sml Major Dudley 
gravely, “ that I should bo , but, however, you 
know, if she leaves her monti to me, it's the 
same thing as to you As young Wain- 
wnght loved my little girl when he believed 
himself to be rich, 1 won’t forget him when 
he's poor ” 

Nellie's eyes were too full of giateful tears, 
her lips trembling too much, to thank hci 
father otheiwise than by kisses 

.There w as silence for some time Presently 
Hubert rushed in 

“Well, mothei,” he began, ‘what’s up? I 
got y out telegiam, and J couldn’t make tt out 
in the least ” 


“Aunt Hawkms is going to lhake a new 
will,” explained Amy eagerly 

“No, you don’t say so'” cried Hubert. 
“But what has that to do with sending for 
me ? Am 1 to be the heir ? ” 

“ I’rti sure I don’t know what your aunt 
^ itifiajft,” replied Major Dudley “ All wo 
* know is- that she desires the whole f muly to 
be present when young Warn*right .come? 
this afternoon. Why. I can't toll ” * ) 

“And when ft JLawrfencc Wamwnght to 
arrttfe?” laked Hi^ert. ^ 4 , 

“ At fmjr o’ctofck ; It Vania rufeiute^ of 
that time yet,” ?*Ud the Ufiajo?, tooking £t his 
> watch. • * * 4 * 

* W*H,£ must sdy t&i* if to qhoommoW 
efueer i<m 6f thojoM lady’s» t winter if fin 
is goln^tb jmt in? thruiigfv ajtytycgm- cope 


cermng out capabilities for Using or abusing 
wealth'”’ ’ * % 

“ 1 never felt so exurtfdm all myhty, v cued 
Jane 

“And how it is raining > ’’ observed Amy 
“ Lawrence Wamwnght will get jost uct 
through and through ” 

It was certainly raining very heavily All 
day it had been dark and gloomy, wfrhsuddtn 
gusts of ram mixed with sleet, but now the 
wind had arisen from the north east, and beat 
and w histled round the house It snatched 
oft the few remaining leaves from the Lets, 
and struck the long hanging stems of the 

Virginian creeper against the panes ttith 
violent taps The sound had something . 
drcaiy and uncumy 111 it It sounded like 
the impitient taps of some belated outcast 
vainly desiring entrance—like the move 
ments of invisible lingers trying the strength 
of bolt and bar ’1 he darkness had fallen 
early, uid intensified the gloom 

Mrs Dudley shivcitd “ Asthtpooi people 
say, 1 feel as it someone was walking over my 
grave,' she obstivtd, cowering over the fnii 
* Shut the shuttus, Hubert, and ring hi 
the lamps,” cued the major 1 We shall he 
all in the blues if w t sit here m the dark any 
longci ’ 

“ I Jctl as if I could fly out of m\ skill,’ 
said Amy ‘ I am so nuvous and eveiled ' 
There’s foui o'clock striking ” 

Hardly had the bound of th£ last stioke 
died away when the door was thrown open, 
and Miss Hawkins, leaning on 'squelsh s arm, 
came slowly in 

The Dudley s sprang to tlitir feet 
“Where would you like to sjt, dear Aunt 
H iwkins ? ’ inquired the major blandly 
Miss Hawkms majestically motioned him 
aside, and sat down on a large arm-chair lathe 
centre of the room Squelsh arranged the 
cushions behind her back, placed a foo$stobl 
undei her feet, and i^tiryd from the raorn. 

The Dudleys arranged their chain round 
Aunt Hawkins The major clearedh& throat 
and hm’d several times 
“ What an awful evening it ha* p turned 
out’” observed Mrs, Dudley, to b'cak the 
oppressive silence. 4 

“ What’s awful about iW eh ? " asked Mu«s 
Hawkms ^ ^ ! 

u Whv, It’s iaimng'56 haid, yoft know,” 
jenifod Mrs Dudleyy . , 

“ Raining L Bfotog! ft Vi * 
np*ke it. we &o*f old^and 

that took; out of, che 
all woSthers^ard m 
have bat a cony pf< 
dream of the <&y* 0 
qvorytfynggoaf* ^ 
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.fl'GroejrV' What ^ goes jf^Where: does -ft 
I 'don't understand/! .inquired Amy. inqi 
ttyeuv^:. ‘' 

‘‘ into grave, my ..dear,” was Aunt 
Hawkins' grim Teply; ‘ ‘ • 

•.Amy. Shuddered;., “,I da hate rain I ” she 
observed. 

:“It is good for the crops and corpses,” 
replied.Miss Hawkins. 

Ob, 'Aunt Hawkins J exclaimed #Amy ; 

you 40 make one (eel so horridly creepy ! ”. 
■ { Miss Hankins made no reply, for the hall 
dodr bell rang violently, and Major Dudley 
"Hurried out to open the door. Young Wain- 
Wright was heard coming iu. 
t He and Major Dudley stayed some time 
talking in the hall. 

Presently Major Dudley came, in, followed 
by Lawrence, who looked pale and anxious 
until'his eyes met Nellie’s loving, welcoming 
glance, and her little white hand rested con¬ 
fidingly in his grasp. 

Mrs. Dudley shook his hand warmly, asked 
for his people, whispered her sympathy, and 
then the major led him up to Miss Hawkins. 

“ This is I,awrencc Wainwright, Aunt 
Hawkins,” he said. 

Miss Hawkins looked up at him intently, 
but did not take his outstretched hand. 

‘‘Handsome is that handsome does,” she 
remarked, after a pause so long and inspection 
so keen that Wainwright looked quite embar¬ 
rassed. “Sit down here, beside me, sir, and 
when you talk speak plainly, that I may hear 
you, for I am but an old deaf woman now, sir. 
H'm, h'm, h'm, h'm !" 

Lawrence seated himself where he was 
bidden, and Aunt Hawkins continued— 

“Now, my young sir, 1 havf heard some 
news about you.”. 

Wainwright glanced at Nellie, and smiled. 

“ I have been informed that vou have done 
my nieceElinor the honour of asking for her 
hand, in .marriage. .May; I ask if this is the, 
tcuth ? "asked Miss. Hawkins. 

“ Yes, it is,” replied Lawrence. , 

■ “ And may task what are the brilliant pro¬ 
spects. Which you hold out to her—in plain 
worda r WOT are ydUr means ? ” again 5tjqujred 
Miss Hawkins. 



hardlysav that had I had an 4^ea of what 
gqing' to. take place, IVAhophi .not' 
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certaiqly^ replied Wain-. 
;wtigbt t ' . .• • 

. -:$*ttlhe wa$ was stopped 

$ Miss HaWra* who sgid ster hly^- 
4 Before you Sgjeak it will be wen for you all, 
to clearly understand howmatteh stand. You* 
ypung iir, are no.doubt well aware that 1 have 
money to leave^ and perhaps/jtpu think who; 
so deserving of it as a niece engaged to such ■' 
acWniing young man' as yoii I _ .... 

. lAwrence-Stood upland ex&aimpdhofly^- 
“ I did not even know pf your existence,, 
much less of your money l”,, 

“Oh, that, indeed 1 ” cried Misa Hawkins 
.“you never heard of me, even! That Speaks 

well for my relations' affection,” . .... 

Major Dudley/looking somewhat alarmed* 
explained how seldom he saw Mr. Wainwright, 
and how he had intended to invite hiitt jjfr, 
dinner especially to meet his deaf aunt... 

“Well, well, said Miss Hawkins, “it dptb' 
not matter a straw one way or the other; but; 
to return to -business. I suppose everyone 
Will allow that even an old woman .the 
right.'; to leave her money to anyone she 
pleases?" 

Everyone, except Wainwright, who st<XKl ; 
looking moodily into the fire, agreed that-this' 
was just and right. 

“Well, the person whom it will pleasp 
me tq leave my money to is the person'.who 
succeeds in pleasing me tire most.” 

Everyone, with the same except ion as bei. 
fore, looked ready to go to Jericho, if needs 
be, to please their aunt.. 

“Now,” agaiq continued Ahnt Hawkins, 
after a pause, “ the poiyft J wish to make clear 
• is this—I entirely disapprove of and detest 
this engagement of Nellie’s ..tp a.-pentii\e» : 
fellow, and I hope; everyone agrees-larith 
me ? ” 

'there was complete »aeiiee,,; Eyeryqge 
looked .uncomfortably it 'eaeH-. t^hef 
. Nellie sobbed aloud. \ 

“Well, .sir,” cried Hawking tu|h'u^. 
to Major Dudley , .' l dri?jQ\i agree .yri^jo&/prr 
not? '* ‘ 

“Of course," said the 
that, at the present therecouKL bjgmb. thoughts 
of marfuure ; hut they dre 'both young, ami.. 
I’m sure WainWrigfit will soon get something^ 
• ( tp.dp,” . .. 

! “Ay+a long reengagement for Nellie, 

’ - pe^adedXvith Wait-;- 
Ivan ted. No, no, 
toy advice, you' 
Yoift-ilauglaer to.h^t;/any further 
d»tercpl^^ilfo’^ this young ie&bw.” •' 

•V fidgaed -hhcasily/but * madb np 

Hawkins, :u speak' 



Aunt Hawkins. 
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for Nellie’s happiness, and prosperity,” said 
Wainwright steadily/" - 

“Then," cried Miss Hawkins, “thedecision 
rests with you, Nellie. Choose either to be 
my heiress or to remain engaged to.that fellow, 
who will tire of you befofe a year is over, and 
who, for the sake of your prospects, asks for 
your hand. Choose ! ” . 

“ I have chosen already ” said Nellie, taking 
Lawrence’s hand, and looking up at him with 
eyes filled with proud and nappy tears—“ 1 
have chosen already, Aunt Hawkins, and not 
all the riches in this world could change my 
love for him. I am ready to wait and trust, 
for I know his affection tor me is as sincere 
and lasting as mine is for him.” • 

“My darling!’’, said Lawrence; “ if love 
can repay you, you will never repent of your 
choice.” 

“All very fine talking,” cried Miss Haw¬ 
kins. “ Hut allow me to inform you that you 
are a pair of idiots. I shall, however, re¬ 
member your folly, and you will reap the 
fruits of ii. H’m, h'm, li’ni, h’m ! ” 

Miss Hawkins immediately rose from her 
seat, refused the assistance of the major's arm, 
and walked stiffly out of the room. 

Major Dudley, muttering something about 
it being time to dress tor dinner, also left the 
room, followed by Amy and Jane. 

“Nellie,” said Wainwright, “1 fear that 1 
have acted very selfishly.” 

“ So have I," said Nellie, blushing ami 
smiling; "for L have chosen what 1 liked 
best. Now, Lawrence, sit down; you must 
not think of going yet." 

“ Vos," said Mrs. Dudley, drying her eyes, 
“ sit down, please, Mr. Wainwriglit. You 
must not mind what my husband said, for 
you know he really likes you so much ; but 
he couldn’t offend Miss Hawkins—now, could 
he ? ” 

“ I don’t blame him in the least. Believe 
me, Mrs. Dudley,” replied Wainwriglit : 
" but, you know, when he spoke as he did 1 
cannot stay here .any longer to-night.” 

“ It will be only for a little while,” apolo¬ 
gised Mrs. Dudley. “ Things will come all 
right, you will sec, bj 1 degrees, and I’m sure 
you will soon get some way of making 
money.” 

“ I have got that already,” said Waimvright 
smilingly. 

“ Oh ! How ? ” cried Nellie. “ And you 
never told us about it.” 

“ This morning young Pobb called to see 
me," replied Wainwright, “ and said a post was 
vacant m his uncle’s office, and offered it to 
me. .He did-it in the most gnod-natured way 
possible. I declare he spoke as if I would 
confer a favour on him by accepting it.” ■ 


“ Oh, how nice of him ! ” cried Nellie. “ I 
always liked him.” 

*“ Yes, he is a really good fellow. I shall' 
never forget his kindness. I feel ashamed to 
recollect the way I used to rather despise him 
for'being something of a bore. He was the 
only person in the town who offered me any¬ 
thing but advice," said Wainwright. 

“Is it worth much?" inquired Mrs.Dudley. 

“ Only ^"350 a year," replied Wainwright ; 
“ but though it seems a small thing to; me, I 
know that I am in reality very lucky to get 
it. The last few days seem to me like some 
horrid nightmare. I can scarcely realise 
what has happened." 

“ 1 am sure of it,” said Mrs. Dudley sym¬ 
pathetically. “ It must have been an awful 
time for you all. How is your mother ? ” 

“ She keeps wonderfully well, and now, 
since my father is betfer, she thinks all else 
of no consequence ; and she is right, after 
all. What is poverty its long as we can keep 
together ? ” • 

Here the dinner-bell rang. 

Wainwright stood up. 

“ Oh, how 1 wish 1 could ask you to slay!” 
said Mrs. Dudley. “ It does seem so in¬ 
hospitable to turn yon out in this way, and 
on such a terrible night too; but you see 
how things are.” 

“ Never mind,” cried Wainwright, shaking 
her hand warmlyI know you cannot help 
it, ami 1 go away happier than 1 thought 1 
could ever be again. Nellie, darling, good¬ 
bye.” 

Nellie went out with him to the hall, satis¬ 
fied herself that he was not yet bereft of a 
great coat, and sent him away the happiest 
man in the town. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hujikrt, when he returned home, after 
seeing Waimvright off hv the train, found 
that dinner was over, arid that the family, 
feeling uncomfortable and ill at ease in each 
other’s presence, had split up into little parties 
.in separate rooms. 

Miss Hawkins, with Major and Mrs. Dudley, 
sat in the drawing-room. Amy and. Jane 
were in the dining-room ; ‘Nellie was upstairs. 

“Well, 1 must say,” began Hubert, sitting 
down to his dinner, “1 think you two ought 
to-be ashamed of yourselves.” 

Jane began to whimper, while Amy,perched 
on the edge of the tabic, swinging her feet to 
and fro in an easy and confident manner, 
asked boldly— 

'“Why should we be ashamed of our¬ 
selves ? * 

“Why?. Why, because 1 cannot conceive 
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hoW.you could possibly: say that you would • 
give up your own sister for the sake of money.’ 
rather was bad enough to say he would forbid 
her to many Wainwriglit, but there was sonic 
reason in that—but you ! You to promise to 
refuse to speak'’to your own sister 1 Well, I 
.couldn't have believed it possible !"* 

"Bosh!’• cried Amy. "I couldn’t hive 
believed it possible that you could havp been 
such a fool 1 Why, once we get the money, 
of course we shall be just as fond of Nellie as 
ever—-indeed T, for one. will he a great deal 

fonder of her than if I had given up all chance 
of a fortune for her sake.” 

• n Well, time will decide," said Hubert. 
"But to change the subject. Did you hear 
Waimvright has got into old Pobb’s office ? ’’ 

"You doji’t say sQ,” said Jane... “Why, 
how did In! get it ? ” 

"Why, it seems young Pobb interested 
himself about the matter, and persuaded his 
uucle to offer it to Wainwright. Why, I 
can’t imagine, for 1 know to a dead certainty 
that dozens of fellows were on the look-out, 
for it—all better suited to it than Waimvright, 
who, of course, hasn't an idea of that kind of 
work.” 

" How very odd of Air. Pobb,” cried Amy. 

" I never knew the Waimvrighls and thePobbs 
vyere such friends. J always had an idea that, 
the Wainwrights rather looked down on'the 
Pobbs. Jt wdl be the other way now. if Pm . 
not mistaken.” She paused, listening, then 
exclaimed : “ Why, what’s- that ? I do 

believe that someone is at the door ; we 
didn’t hear the ring at first.” 

There undoubtedly was someone, at the 
clooi,. knockiug and ringing alternately with 
desperate energy. Who it could be no one 
could guess. ■ , 

Hubert opcneJ the dining-room door and 
nearly had his head cut off, for as .the 
maid opened the hall-door a violent gust of ■ 
wind slammed every door in the house, and 
blew at the same time an unexpected visitor 
into the hall. : ‘ 

It was a small and breathless man. From 
:evcry angle of him poured streams of water,* 
’Quite a large puddle formed.round him as he 
endeavoured to pull-off ljis cap, which was., 
tied on. to- his hedd by a ted- silk handker¬ 
chief. •’ ; v . . ' • . 

' Hubert gazed wSFh amazement at him for a - 


Hawkins was here, and I've’ cdihe to sir 
her.” - . '• ' 

"Well,” laughed Hubert,"if Aiint Haw 
kins saw you now-with the red dle off your 
handkerchief staining your cheeks such a 
lovely colour, and the water running down 
you in every direction, I don’t think, she 
would recognise her beloved nephew. You,, 
too, so well known as the J glass of fashion ' 1 
Why, all I can compare you to is a gargoyle 
on a wet Sunday.” 

Samuel gazed a moment at Hubert j UlWl, 
meeting the laughing faces of his cousipi 
peering out of the dining-room, and realising 
the piteous plight the red handkerchief had 
left him in, he rushed hastily upstairs and. 
bolted into Hubert’s room., 

Hubert, roaring with laughter, followed him. 

" Well, I never did ! " cried Amy, sitting 
down on the hall chair. " 1 declare I'm tired 
laughing. Oh ! did you ever see such an 
awful guy as Samuel in all your life ? ” 

" What’s all this row about ? ” demanded 
.Major Dudley, coming out of the drawing¬ 
room. "I thought you Jiad all gone mad." 

"Oli, it’s Samuel; and you never, saw 
such a fright as he looked in all your .life, 
■papa!’’ 

" W hat on earth brings him hero on such a 
night as this ? ” growled the major, who was 
far from being in a good humour. "I never 
saw such a confounded ass as he always makes 
. of himself! ’’ 

"He's comp to see Aunt . Hawkins, I 
’ believe," said Jane. 

“ To see after his own interests, you mean," 
cried the major. "The meanness of people 
is just inconceivable ! By Jove! nothing is 
so disgusting to me as the way some popple 
hunt after legacies. There is nothing they 
'.wouldn’t do to ingratiate themselves into 
.'flavour.” 

* Major Dudley went into his study; and 
banged the door behind him indignantly*,,- 
; “ Won't Samuel be in a lage jVhcn he 
.- Hears that Aunt Hawkins is going td: leave 
•her money to ’-one of us? "cried Aifny glee¬ 
fully, "particularly as he imagined'(hat lief 
.last will was in,Jus favour.. It will be fun. to 
’ Wiytch him., to^norrow when he he*ir*’' the 
.lawyer is'with 1 hen..-He will worry himsetf 
into a fever.”-*‘ . - *; i .. •• -f. ■’ 

'.‘‘.I think,” said Jane, il that it wto very 
cunning, of him to come to-night, when he 
knifc.iv mother would he . too gopd-haturtfo 
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shaking hand's with 

the visitor. • , • ”•,, 'A v,.i- 

“Nothing but *vsense of dvt>V- 
Samuel. - ’ s °.Ili^d ; : ly.'r:han'c^-thkt ifty Jwnt 
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it were twice w^t and vojmyi ana 
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Here Sarnttel Dydley and^ubcrt.carot into Samuel jumped.. with alacrity, and • 
the roqrh. • . f **;' * • . handed round, the cups'and cake in such'a 

Samuel, as we have -said before, was’a small ^finished’ 'styli? that' there was nothing By 
nftpi. He he|d himself sp.. erect -i.that one Which . one could distinguish him from a . 
would have supposed that 4 he ACas on the Waiter but by 1 the want of a napkin under 
point of throwing a. back somersault if thj* his arm.- " A* 

idea had not been contradicted By . the por- . “ Dov .you take sugar ? ,V: vhc inquired, 

, tentous gravity of his countenance.. His handing Amy her cup of ted.' , . * 

hair, was straw-coloured .and thiu... His right; Amy replied-that she did not; whereupon/ 

, hand found constant occupation in stroking and .Sanuiel, with a hlandamile, safd^ ' f - v ' 


piffling a shadowy.' moustache, whickiwas the 
meanest ever possessed even by such’a man. 

“ My dearest aunt ! 0 he exclaimed, hurry¬ 
ing over to Miss Haivkins’ sjdd, and be¬ 
stowing a fervent kiss on each of her cheeks, 
“[ can hardly, express the delight I feel in 
finding you in safety. I heard to-day by the 
merest chance that you were here, and, of 
course, I immediately hurried to see you. 

' What made you run away in such a hurry, 
and without even saying where you Averc 
going to ? Oh, what a naughty, naughty 
aunt you are! ” and Samuel shook his fore¬ 
finger in playful reproach at Miss Hawkins. 

“ I left Fern Grove and came here for 


“It was superfluous to ask; the cup your 
lip touches must indeed be.swetet” 

Amy giggled. ;<* •/•' :'.V .f'' : ’■ 

/•“ There is nothing like t?hc ‘ cup that clietrs 
Without inebriation,’ ’’.remarked her. cousin, 
sitting down on the sofa beside her. *' It. is* 
so comforting and consoling, is it not ? ’V . 

“ You will want a very big cup to-morrow, 
then,’’remarked Amy, laughing; • "• 

“ Why ? ” asked Samuel, carelessly stroking 
his left moustache. " ’• ***’. 

“ Why', because you know Aunt' HaWkins 
. is going to make a new will to-morrow, and 
has as good as promised to leave-me ali 'her, 
money. _ /. 

Samuel paused aghast, with tea-clfp up¬ 
lifted. .A, 

You don’t mean to say so ! ” he exctaimjj$d. 


neace and quiet, hoping to escape from the 
incessant worry of intruders,” replied Miss 
Hawkins. 

Oh ! " cried Samuel. “ And why did you “ Leave ym her money ! Why, her last wilt 
not-come to us? .Where would you have was all in my favour.” •' ' 

had such peace and quiet as with mother am? “Was it?” said. Amy. “Well,’ this is 


me ? It would have been the only delight 
•and object of our lives'to guard you from all 
unwelcome visitors,” 

“T have'no doubt whatever that it \vouId,” 
said Miss Hawkins—“ none in the least.” 

“ And when do you return home ? ” in¬ 
quired Mr. Samuel blandly. 

‘‘What is that to you, sir?”.asked Miss 
Hawkins sharply. 

“1 only inquired, in case I might have the 
pleasure and privilege of travelling home 
Avith you. • I might be of some use, you 
- know,. 


” said Samuel anoloceticallv. 


going to be ’. in mine. Mr.- - Sparkes, the 
lawyer, is coming to-morrow morning.”.’ - 
Samuel finished his cup of tea in gr»jat 
haste, put it down, and advanced again to 
Miss Hawkins’: side.. He evidently thought - 
no time was to be lost. ’ • 

“ I hope, Aunt Havvkins,” he began, “ that 
your health has been improved by your stay/ 
here.” .. ' ( ‘ 

“Then, sir,” replied'Miss Hawkins, “your 
hopes 'are doomed to disappointment: My 
health has been decidedly worse of late.” 

“Just what I should/, expect', Xhe air of 

ami 



Course, 


L Your — why, . your .you. ’ know. 

Ypuy whole constitution,” explained Samuel. 

. . . “■ Qhi that ' indeed!' T thought you might 
;' Samuel, you• will'stay the night' with u^ ? I mean/it had that effect on im^ purse-strings. 
;Tbally couldn’t let you go out on such a, night . H’ntfh’m, h’m. h’m ,! ’’riplitd-MisR Hawking 
*hu fe»» "* ’*■ - lAJ'Ohl.no. ifdt/at'all”;criat/S^niuel quickly. 

lllv ^ .Th^h o nuiifln tip Xl-ir- mrti Kmi* 


twisting’ and pulling at his apology, for 
moustache-. -..' 5 / 

’Mr?-.t)udley observed : “ Of 



iiyening, as I can ever 


arm, for Iain going to'my room.” 


; f :. /hd# - brought 1^.-add;J a ^''p^'^^ : '|^^di ; 'niyere(itiaU>'-oj^;rcd hfs arm, and 

dceedea.^to di5^ei)9e,it. ' s -Y^^j^rkihk:'stbfrly. walked to the door. 
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“ How awfully bad Aunt Hawkins looks ! " 
began Amv cheerfully, as the door closed. 
“ 1 shouldn't be in the least surprised if she 
was going to get ill. it is lucky that she’s 
going to make her will to-morrow.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Dudley ; 11 all the ex¬ 
citement <4 this afternoon has been too much 
for her. The doctor says that the quieter 
she is kept the better ; but really it is so 
difficult to manage her—she is so determined 
to have her own wav about everything, and 
will never take an tone’s advice. She always 
thinks that one has an ulterior motive for 
what one savs." 

“ That Squfish is a horrid creature ! ” re¬ 
marked Jane. “ Do you know, she was listen¬ 
ing at the door all this afternoon ? When l 
went out of the room, T caught her kneeling 
outside. She iooKed awfully guilty, and made 
some 'slight excuse." 

“ l .was always suspicious of that woman," 

said Samuel gravely. “She has more influ¬ 
ence over Aunt Hawkins than anyone, and, 
of course, is scheming how to get hold of her 
money. 1 am sure it was she who persuaded 
Aunt Hawkins to leave home as she did, 
without telling anyone.” 

“ Why,” cried Hubert, “ do you mean to 
sav that you really did not know that she was 
here ? ” 


suggestion ! Why, his very hair would stand 
on end with horror 1” 

“Well,” said Amy, “I mean to find out 
somehow. See if I don’t! " 

“You will be considerably smarter than I 
think you are,” laughed Hubert, “ if you do.” 

Mrs. Dudley rose from her chair wearily. 

“ Now, children,” she began, “ don't talk 
any more, but come to bed. I’m really quite 
worn-out. This has been a most fatiguing 
day ; 1 ddn’t know when I felt so tired and 
out of sorts. I declare Aunt Hawkins' monev 
would be hardly worth all the worry and 
anxiety she causes.” 

“ Oh, mother ! ” said Jane, yawning, “you 
won’t say that when wc get it. Oh, won’t 
we have gay times then ! ” 

“ You talk as if you were quite sure of it,” 
said her cousin, looking at her with an odd 
expression in his eyes. “ Hut you ought to 

remember that ray aunt lias other relations. 

besides you.” 

“ 1 know that she has, Mr. Jealousy," cried 
Amy, snapping her fingers, at him ; “hut I’m 
not a bit afraid of them. So now, look as 
cross as you like ! " 

Samuel, looking very dark and scowling, 
took up his candlestick ami walked upstairs. 


“ I simply had not an idea where she could 
have disappeared to,” replied Samuel. “ You 
know that mother Or 1 always make a point 
ol' going to see her every day. Well, last 
Sunday fortnight 1 went down as usual after 
church, and to my amazement and horror, I 
found the house shut up, and not a clue left as 
to where she had gone. I immediately tele¬ 
graphed round to all her relatives except 
yourselves, and all replied that they knew 
nothing concerning her movemeuts. I feared 
that Squclsh had hidden her away in order to 
have her completely under her control. We 
were on the point of communicating with the 

f ioliee when, by the merest chance, I met 
)r. Black Cruin, and he mentioned that 
you had an old lady staying with you ; and 
then, of course, from his description, I knew 
it must be Aunt Hawkins. I need not say 
how relieved I was to find her.” 

“ It was certainly a queer start of hers, the 
notion of coming to us. I wonder what 
she means by .it?” observed Hubert medi- 
lalivelv. 

“ We shall seq that to-morrow,” cried Amy. / 
“ I arn just dying to know what she intends 
to do. Don’t you think that you will be able ‘ 
to find out all about the will from Mr. Sparkes,.' 
pana?” . - , ‘J. 

Major Dudley laughed. “ Indeed I do not. 
Just imagine the face of old Sparkes at such a 


CHAFFER VIII. 

Shortly after Samuel had gone to his room 
he heard Miss Hawkins' door open. He 
opened his door and peered out. Squelsh was 
corning downstairs. 

Samuel advanced to meet her with out¬ 
stretched hand. 

“ Well, Squelsh, how are you? I’m very 
glad to see you," he whispered. 

Squelsh took his hand and respectfully 
shook it. 

“ It's a long time since I saw }'ou, Squelsh.” 

Samuel dived his hand into his trousers 
pocket, and slowly produced a sovereign. “ I 
intended to give you this last Christmas, but 
1 somehow forgot.”* 

“ Thank ye, sir,” said Squelsh, pocketing 
the money with an unmoved air. 

“And, Squelsh," continued Samuel, “how 
do vou think the old lady is ? ” 

“Ah! bless ye, she’s very far from well,” 
replied. Squclsh, shaking her head gravely— 
“ very far indeed ! If I’m not mistaken, 
anotner clean cap’ll see her out of this world; 
and it’ll be a nappy release. I never seeu . 
anyone failing so. much. Sfce asked me to; 
sleefr in her room to-night—a thing she never, 
asked s ?before—because sh# says shu feels so 
nervous-like.” • • , 

“ Dear me! ” cried^Sanjuel eagerly. “’And. 
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what’s your opinion about this new will which 
slie is talking of making ? " 

“I don’t know, I'm sure," said Squelsh. 
“ She burned, the old one this morning with 
her own hands—I seen her myself. You was 
mentioned in it, sir." 

“Was I?" said Samuel quickly. “Have 
you any idea for how much ? " 

“ For she told me," said Squelsh. 

“ And that will is .actually burnt ? Oh 
dear, me!" exclaimed Samuel piteously. “But 
perhaps she means to leave me more in the 
next one ; what do you think. Squelsh ? ’’ 

“ Tin sure I don’t know, sir," -replied 
Squelsh, moving as it to go upstairs. 

“ Squelsh," whispered Samuel eagerly, 
“don't go yet. Was that a sovereign 1 gave 
you ? " 

“ Yes, sir," replied Squelsh. 

“ Well, I think that is hardly enough, as it 
Is to be as a Christmas-box; 1 think 
two would he better—eh ? " 

Samuel produced another sove¬ 
reign, and handed it over to Squelsh. 

“ Who do you think is her favour¬ 
ite ? ” he continued. 

“ I'm sure 1 can't say, sir," replied 
Squelsh. “ At one time I did think 
you was." 

*• At one time! " cried Samuel 
sharpie ; “and why not now, eh?” 

“ Why, sir," replied Squelsh, 

“because to-day, as she was going 
to bed, she said 
that you was the 
son of your 
mother, and she 
was a fiend!" 

“ Oh dear me!" 
cried Samuel. 

“ Did she really 
say that ? Gra¬ 
cious goodness 
me!" 

Squelsh nodded 
her head empha¬ 
tically. 

• “(5h, Squelsh!" 
implored Samuel, 

“you will say a 
good word for 
me, won’t you, 

Squelsh? there’s 
a good woman 1 
Say something 
before the lawyer 
comes to-morrow 
,-^it .might be of 
the:greatest ser-. 


over her, you know. And if you do, I won't 
target you, Squelsh." 

Squelsh denied having “ an inlluence," hut 
promised to say a “ good word." 

Samuel returned to his room noiselessly, 
and got into bed, cold with apprehension for 
the events of the morrow. 

Miss Hawkius peered suspiciously round 
as Squelsh came in. She sat propped up at 
the foot of the bed, arranging with bony, 
claw-like fingers piles of paper's and mouldy 
letters. 

The deep-red curtains hung in heavy folds 
around, and intensified the gloom and white¬ 
ness ol the ancient care-worn figure that 
muttered, and sighed from time to time wearily 
and hopelessly over letters traced by hands 
long cold in trie grave. 


vice*. .You. have 
such influence 


*1 CAUGHT MfeX KNKtU.ING OU1SIDE'*’ (/. J 4 V 
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On the table, beside the, candlestick, lav a 
set of false, teetli^abunch (ft keys, and a large 
box, Xhe shadows danced on the ceiling in ■ 
fantastic mockery *of the old woman's move¬ 
ments. • ’ • , *■ ' 

Squelsh poked up the fire, and began to 
arrange threb chairs as a bed lor herself 
beside it;' • , 

“Squelsty,. Squelsh ! " cried,Miss Hawkins 
•. presently, Jp feeble, high tones. “Squelsh, > 
come.hereii ,f h . ’ 

Squelsh went aver to the bedside. :. . 

“vrathef up these papers and put theipinto : 

‘ the b6x i lock it, and give me my keys. I'm 
. too tired—too weary—to do any more to- 
( night. I will finish them to-morrow, I shall 

• be stronger to-morrow—shan’t I ? “Do you 
•.think I shall be srq Squelsh ? " 

“I’m sure I don’t know whether,you will 
be or rio. If you wouldn’t go teasin’ and 
worritin’ among ojd papers, and a-smothcrin* 
yourself with dust and dirt, but lie down, like 
a Christiap and go to sleep, you’d feel better, 

I dare say,” remarked Squelsh, placing the 
. papers in the box and handing Miss Hawkins 
the keys. 

■ Then she turned to the fire, placed a small 
kettle on it, and waited until the water began 
to boil. v v\ 

“ Here’S;, your drink,’’ she said, going over 
to thfc bed. “ Here, pul out your hand ; 
there’s the glass. You’ll feel better when 
you’ve had it. I wonder at you, at your age, 
a-worritin’ over things as you do.* You’re 
old enough, in all conscience, to take things 
easy.” 

‘‘•The heart is always young enough to 
bleed,” quoted the old lady, putting out both 
her shaking'hands for the glass. 

Squelsh returned to her edifice of-chairs and 
cushions, curled herself up on them. t(k>k off 
her., false front, and put on a night-cap with ’ 
an enormous flapping frill, which completely 
^concealed her profile from sight. 1 

• .JSfccept for an occasional cough, both old 
■ \votnen sipped their hot drink in silence. 

• “What kept you so long in the passage, 

• eh ? n .inquired Miss Hawkins after a while, in 
; her usU&l tone of voice. 

' ' “Wb^tkep 1 me so long? Why, Mr, -1 .i 
Samuel, it were, that kep’nje^o long—talkin’, 

' be wdre,” replied Squelsh. * 

“ Talking J ” , cribd Mias Hawkins sharply. 

• “Mlfuit >vos he talking about? " • . - 

. “ About yer will-^he, hie*, he 1” .sniggered 
Squelsh. V. . *•/'>■ 1 - ; • 

v ; y»“ My what ?.’■’ cried MLss Hawkins;Y 
'• V‘ Your will,“ answered will , 



“ Confound., his impudence | 'exclaimed . 
Miss Hawkins. “ And what .did VoH» say, 
eh?” ... ... \ y. 

“ I said I didn’t-think fie’ were/’ replied 
Squelsh... "s' . 

■‘■What?” ' ‘ o.y; 

! “I said J didn’t think lie were,” cried 
Squelsh, raising her voice ;• “ and he’s not, 
neither, is he?’’" .. ’ ■' 

“He is the worst t of the whple • pack,”’. • 
replied Miss Hawking emphatically; ‘‘and 
that’s saying agood deal. . O/att the insincere' 
hypocrites, he is the most .insincere hypocrite. 
Of all the grasping rascals, he, is the most 
grasping rascal. Of all my unnatural kin 
who are. without one touch of affection or 
love in their breasts, he is the one who is the 

coldest ami hardest 1 ” 

Miss Hawkins stopped, coughing and 
gasping for breath. 

Squelsh waited till she was quiet, and then 
remarked— 

“ What’s the differ ? What d’ye want with 
relations and love? Money eau get*you • 
everything you want.” 

“ Money cati buy power, but not love,” 
muttered Miss Hawkins. 

“ Well, and power’s a real thing and worth 
havin’; but what's love? Nothin’ but fine 
speeches and grins at ye, to get somethin’ out- 
of ye,” said Squelsh. 

“ Maybe so. Maybe so,” replied Miss Haw¬ 
kins, leaning her chin on her breast. 

There was such a long pause that Squelsh ' 
was beginning to drowse, when again' Miss 
Hawkins’ voice, broke the silence. 

“ Squelsh ! Squelsh.].. M she tried. 

“well, well,! what's the matter now? I 
was just asleep,” said Squelsh crossly.. 

“ Squelsh 1 Don’t forget when I'm dead to 
bury that packet at the left-hand corner of 
' the little Qak box with me ; and dqn’t forget 
to rouge my cheeks, for X don’t want to jook 
a show even if X am a corpse. Mind. ypu : - 
don’t forget, Squelsh. What I’ve done for; ' 
you in my will .depends -on you. doing that, > 
IXon’t forget, Squelsh.” ' 

, * “ Oh, I hear ye ! I hear you J >! replied 
Squelsh; adding in an . undertone,.. an she, 
turned round ': “ if she’s tqld me that'once, 
she’s told it a hundred million times. .. Rouge 
t>n her cheeks, indeed !. . Talk of vanity, after • 
‘‘that!" 

. “ Squelsh ! ” again 'cried' Miss Hawkins, 

“ Squelsh ! there’s »•: winding-sheet ou; the. 

,candle,’* . /. •.;., > ''y. ' 

• v.'Squelsh did 1 not -r^ply); sha pr^mde^'to ; 

*■** ii 

’“iSqUfclsh! ” oj&pU- more Cried Mite Hawkins,' 

, but 6n. receiving dtyreply, she sighe#■isjwSfe.. ’ 
' : and tyrytd 
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CHAPTER;'liCv-' 

Tuk following. moirmrig Miss Hatvfcius Found 
hcrsajf i^pfecble tb leave her ftfoiri*/*. 

Mr. SpSrjtes arrived at eleyeft o'clock, and 
'was.shown upstairs. - 

. Major Dudley, Jane, A my/ancfi'Samuel sat 
in feverish expectation in the dining-room. 

Hubert hkd left for tawu and Nellie had gone 
tor a walk. '' ' : 

• u Howdbes Aufit Haivkins Seen) to-day ?," 
inquired Samuel)' as Mrs. Dudley came in, 
after haying'shown Mr. Sparkes upkairs. 

4 * Very poorly indeed,” replied Mrs. Dudley. 

“ When the doctor saw. her he said she was 
not on any account to leave her bed, but she 
called him‘a long-faced booby,’and insisted 
on getting up. She won’t take anything he 

advises, for'she says that slur’s tired pleasing 

her stomach, so now she is going to please 
her palate. She is sitting now at the preside, 
dressed out in black satin and a laefe shawl, as 
cross and snappy as possible.” 

• “ Where is SqueJsli, do you know ? ” again 
.inquired Samuel. 

“ She is in the room also.” 

“What ! " exclaimed everyone; “you don’t 
mean to say she is going to stay iu the room 
while the will is being made?” ’ 

“It's a most extraordinary thing,” replied 
Mrs. Dudley, “but Aunt Hawkins said she 
was to remain in the room.”.. 

“By Jove.!'* cried Major Dudley, “that’s 
the oddest thing I ever heard of. 1 bet she 
will’ get, hold of the money by hook or 
crook.” 

“ If she does,” cried Samuel,' springing to 
his feet—“ if she does, Tshall - dispute the will! 

I.will prove that Aunt Hawkins waS not m 
her right mind when she made it.” ' 

“ What if she leaves it all to you ? ” asked 
Amy. 

“ Oh! that would be a vety different 
matter,” said Samuel. “/That in itself would 
prove,that she was quite clear in .hcr mind.” . 

“ Would it prove her to be quite sane if she 
leaves it all to me ? "' inquired Amy; with a 
laugh. . 

Samuel looked Sulkily at his cousin. 

•' “ I doh't know why-you are-always turning was s 
what I say int«r ridicule,*' he said angrily, and pity 4 
walked out of the room. Mi 

M Gross-pitch, pull the latch, 

\ And, c*U the neighbours in," 


.sang Amy mockingly;'*- . A ; 

“1 do ith.ink tnjp Sanijfcl i$ tftfc friost dfe r 
agreeafc8& young wu> tn^.ali 

; my life ! ;’ cried jane, ' ' ” . 

. 4 - 1 And. tho; ugliest, replied- 

Miiiplk 'detest" him l ‘-t tK#,wisn^htj; wqiihl, tfp 
^ ; ; mother T’ f 


/ << He;hitsft , t''s‘aid^nythihg about .going yet” 
said Mtii, Dudley. ’ “ I, suppose he wants to 
see Aunt Hawkins before he goes, and judge 
by her mariner as to the success of his Hopes 
about the willJ’ • • .A; . - . 

-Meantime,'Nsflle was‘ out in tlie fresh 
morning air.' Jfhe storm of the preceding, 
night had died. .away. . The wind gently 
stirred through the leafless branches and. 
sighed through the fragrant pines. All 
around was “calm decay.” tJnder foot rustled 
the fallen leaves, and from the hedgerow came 
the sweet slirill notes of a robin. The air 
was cool and- delightful. Nellie walked 
briskly on, enjoying the sensation of being 
out once more, and wondering Why all her 
neighbours were not out too. '• The air 
loUbCllcU little stray curls on her forehead and 
heightened the colour of her cheeks. 

Notwithstanding the events of the pre¬ 
ceding day, her spirits were high and her 
hopes buoyant. She knew that both; her' 
father and mother really liked and approved 
of her engagement to Lawrence Wainwrjght, 
and her contideuce in his abilities prevented 
her having any doubts as to their future 
prospects ; and though they.could not meet, 
owing to Miss Hawkins’ cruel interference, 
still they were engaged, and secure in • each 
other's love arid fidelity. *'• 

• Suddenly she looked up, and saw Mr. Pobh 
coming along the road. She smiled at liis 
awkward, lumbering gait;. 

“ Oh, Mr. Pobb ! ” she said eagerly, as the 
young man raised his hat and stopped hesi¬ 
tatingly. “I am so glad to .see yqu. I 

wanted to thank you so much for-’ Here 

Nellie stopped short and blushed brightly, for 
the thought struck her that perhaps Mr. Pobb 
knew nothing of her engagement, and would 
wonder at her boldness. • 

Mr. Pobb, looking as embarrassed as she' 
did, muttered something-, about there being 
nothing at &11 - to thank him for ; and then, 
after a pause, gathered up courage enough to 
ask where she was going,. Was she. taking a.- 
walk ? he asked eagerly."'* ■' . 

Nellie acknowledged that she was ; the day 
was so fine, she filtered, that'she thought it a 
remain indoors. . , • 

r. Pobb 'begged to be, allowed" to accom- 
pany-ftifr. ''. / 

"Youknpw,” he said apologetically—“you ' 
know, 1 thought that you’d like to heat how- 
wett J Wnwright is getting on in the office, 

, $ndiVwUat a favourite he is with even-one 

. \ Nellie, without reflating that Waimvright 
- 1 : llgd •bbep at .work just Half a day, so far, 
brightly at Mr. Pobb, and said she was 
Vsufe oiit y '~ '• - 
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“ He is such a good fellow,” continued Mr. 
Pobb, “ and so awfully energetic and clever, 
you know.” 

Nellie thoroughly agreed with him. 

“And not a hit haughty or stuck-up,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Pobb. “He asked me to his 

house last night, and he told me about-” 

Here Mr. Pobb hesitated and glanced at 
Nellie, who coloured deeply — “about his 
great happiness,” he added, in a low voice. 

For a few minutes they walked on in 
silence. 

“ What could he desire more,” thought the 
young man, with a sigh half of content, hall 
of self-pity, “ than thus to walk on for ever, 
though in silence—in silence to watch her, 


in silence to protect her, in 
silence to love her ? ” 

With a start lie roused 
nimself from his reflections, 
and returning to the one 
subject he felt lie could speak 
of with safety, said—- 

“ Do you know what 
Wainwright is going in for 
now ? ” 

“ No ; what is it ?'’ asked 
Nellie brightly. 

“Book-keeping—no less. 
And he asked me if 1 would 
explain it to him. Just 
imagine him, who is so 
clever and who knows such 
a lot. asking me to teach 

him anything! ’’ 

“ But you will, won’t 
you asked Nellie smil¬ 
ingly. 

“Of course 1 will. I’m 
only too glad to 1)«* able to 
do anything to please—him,” 
answeicd Mr. Pobb. 

“ You are \ery good. 1 
shall never forget your kind- 
ness ; and J'ni sure Lawrence 
never will, cither,” said 
Nellie, her eyes sparkling 
with gratitude. 

“Not at all. It's only a 
pleasure to me,” stammered 
Mi. Pobb, swinging bis cane 
and looking far ahead. 

They had now almost 
reached home. 

“ Won’t you come in ? ’* 
asked Nellie, as he pushed 
the gate open for her to 
pass in. “ Please, do.” 

“ No, thanks," replied the 
young man. “ 1 must catch 
the next train ; hut if you 
will allow me, 1 shall call next Friday. I 
thought that as you are not allowed to see 
or write to Wainwright, that perhaps you 
would like to hear from me how he is getting 
on, and—all that,” lie concluded lamely. 

“ Oh, do come 1 ” cried Nellie eagerly. “ 1 
shall be so very glad to sec you.” 

“ I will conic every Friday, then,” cried 
Mr. Pobb, hastily turning away. 

“ How fond everyone is of Lawrence, the 
dear fellow ! And no wonder,” thought. 
Neilie, as site entered the house. 

As sjie ran upstairs to take off her hat, she 
met! Sianiuel coming down. 

“ He's just gone r* he said eagerly. 

“ Who’s gone ? ” asked Nellie. 
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“ Why, Mr. Sparkes, of course,” replied 
Samuel, wondering at her forgetfulness. 
“ And the will is made. Nellie, can it possibly 
be true what 1 hear about you ? ” 

“ Wbat about me? ” asked Nellie. 

“ Why, that you could have been her 
heiress, and vet that you actually refused the 
offer ! ” said Samuel, in a horror-stricken tone 
of voice. 

“ Of course I did,” cried Nellie. 

“ Well, until to-dav L always thought that 
you had more sense than most girls." said her 
cousin, in reproachful tones. 

Nellie laughed and, passing him. ran up¬ 
stairs. 

Samuel looked after her, and shook his 
head gravely. “And 1 intended to marry 
that girl if she came in for the money ! Little 
she knows what she has lost by ’her folly. 
Of course it’s out of the question now, but 
she'll never get such a chance again. She 
was inclined to be wilful, but I’d soon have 
cured her of that. Dear me ! it's a very great 
pity, but it cannot be helped.” 

Samuel again shook Ins head solemnly and 
entered the dining-room, where lunch was 
ready prepared on the table. 

Amy was busy arranging a trav containing 
beef-ten and toast, for Aunt Hawkins’ lunch. 

Nellie came running in. “Shall I carry 
that upstairs ? ’’ she asked. 

“ No. thanks ; I'm going up with it myself," 
ctied Amy sharply. “I've had my lunch, 
and I'm not coming down again until I’ve 
changed my dress for the afternoon, so no 
one need he coining up to see what’s delaying 
me.” 

So saying, Amy went upstairs quickly 
and tapped at -Miss Hawkins' door. Squelsh 
opened it. 

“ Squelsh,” began Amy, “ here’s Aunt 
Hawkins’ lunch ; and, Squelsh, I wish when¬ 
ever you’ve time that you would come into 
my room and show me that pretty new 
crochet stitch which I saw you doing yes¬ 
terday. Could yon come now, while Aunt 
Hawkins is eating hoi lunch ? ” 

“Yes, miss; I’ll be in with ye presently, 
’when I’ve fixed lur quiet foi her lunch." 
replied Squelsh, taking the tray and closing 
the door. 

Amy went to her room, and impatiently 
waited for Squelsh. 

“They’ll be dime lunch, and bo going all 
over the house if she doesn’t hurry,” she 
exclaimed pettishly, after 4 few minutes. 

Presently Squelsh came in, with hCr usual 
stealthy' tread. 

“ -Oh, there you are at last! ” cried Amy. 
“ Come’and sit down here comfortably. Do 
you think this wool will do ?—it’s the only 
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kind I have. It will do to learn upon, won’t 
it?" 

“Yes, miss, that’ll do nicely,” replied 
Squelsh, taking the Wool and beginning to 
work. 

“ Did Aunt Hawkins like her lunch ? ” 
asked Amv. “ Does she seem very tired ? " 

“ Yes, miss, she is rayther fatigued, but 
she. seems more eaxv-like since this, mornin’. 
The will was weighing on her mind, like.” 

“ Did the will take a long time to make? 
Mr. Sparkes wasn't upstairs with her as long 
as I expected lie would be,” said Amy. 

“ Indeed, miss ? ” replied Squelsh. 

“ Were you there in the room the whole 
time?” asked Amy, in'a careless tone of 
voice. 

“ Yes, miss. 1 were one of the witnesses— 
me and cook.” 


“ Oh ! ” said Amy ; then, after a pause, 
getting very red in ihe face, she added : “ A ini 
J suppose you know to whom she has left 
all her money ? ” 

“ Yes, miss, 1 do,” replied Squelsh, with a 
flight cough. 

“ Oil, Squelsh,” cried Amy, “ how I wish I 
were you ! I’d give just anything to know.” 

Squelsh made no reply, and Amy continued 
eagerly— 

“ Squelsh, dear Squelsh, you’re always so 
nice and good-natured, don't' you think you 
could tell me a little about it ? I'd keep it 
such a secret! Couldn't you just nod your 
head if she lias left it all to me ?—that 
wouldn't he telling, you knou\" 

“ Oh, miss, 1 daren’t. It’d be as much as 
my place is worth,” said Squelsh, crocheting 
\ erv fast. 


“ All, Squelsh ! dear Squelsh ! ” implored 
Amy, “no one would ever, know that you 
had told me, and it would make .me so happy ! 
L would give an\ tiling simply to hear.” 

“ What would ye give ? ” asked Squelsh. 
“I’d give you—I'd give you half-a-crown. 
SqueHh ; I'd evm give you five shillings,” 
said Amv. 

Squelsh shook her head and gave a short 


laugh of derision. 


Now, 


Well, I’ll give you ton shillings. 

Squelsh ? ’’ urged Amy. 

“Ten shillings to hear that p’t’aps you’re 
cornin’ in for ten thousands of pounds ! ” said 
Squelsh. “ Not if I knows it, miss ! ” 
“But,” expostulated Amy, “ 1 can't spare 
you anything more. If I had money, I’d 
give it, indeed 1 would, Squelsh.” 

“ Wliat did ye do with your allowance your 
pa give you the dav before yesterday, eh ? ” 
asked Squelsh, with a cunning look. 

“Oh, but,” cried Amy, “that ten pounds 
has to last me a whole six months. 1 won't 
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get a penny more ; and I want to buy a whqle 
lot of things-, and a new flat so badly.” * ■ 

“ Well, miss, if people wants to heaf things 
they must pay fpr it," remarked Squelsh, 
rising as if to leave the room. ' . 

“ Oh, Squelsh! don't go yet," implored 
Amy. with tears in her eyes from the struggle 
between ber prudence and curiosity. 

“ Would;it be worth it ? You couldn’t have 
the heart to take all my money if Aunt 
Hawkins is not going to leave me anything." 

•“.It would be well worth it, and you'd be' 
payin’ dirt cheap for it," said Squelsh. “ But 
I must be goin’ now ; I really must.” 

“ Oh, Squelsh ! couldn't you take, a little 
less?. I’ll give you five pounds. If I give - ' 
you fall that father gave me I shan’t be able 
to. buy a thing for half a year, and I'm awfully 
shabby as it is." 

.“What’s the use of bein’ a young lady if 
von can't get things on tick, eh ? ” said- 
Squelsh.' “ But it don’t matter, a straw to 
me. All I can say is, it would be well worth 
the money to ’ear.” 

“ Why would it be well worth' the 
money ?’’ inquired Amy, wiping her tears 
away. , * 

“ Why, because if you don't know some¬ 
thin’, so as to be able to do somethin’, more 
nor likely yini’ll never come in for a 
faultin'." 

At this enigmatical answer Amy opened 
her eyes very wide. „ . 

“Oh, Squelsh ! " she exclaimed, positively 
hopping from one leg to the other 'with irrt*’ 
tation and impatience* " you afe’ the most' 
grasping, provoking thing in the world! 
Here,'there’s the ■money'!’’ she continued, 
.taking the„ £io note from her purse-and, 
bursting into tears. “ There, take' it, and teli 
, me what you*mean." ' ■ 

Squelsh slowly placed the money in a purse, 
and .>aid— . ‘ < 

'* You’ll never tell on me, mind." 

' :No. Bo.go on, or you’ll drive me wild 
exclaimed Amy. 

“ Well, then, miss.” said Squelsh, pro¬ 
nouncing each word slowly, as if dreading to 
let out her. secret, “ the way the will is made, 
is-this—-and a curious will it is, though in a 
way natyral, after all, takin'. everythin' into■ 
consideration; and, of course, it’s only to be 
expected some folk wiH be'disappointed any¬ 
ways, for it’* not tq be expected tbat hany one 
even, witli tke very best intentions in the, 
world, can please evexyon£, more e^pecial - r --- 
. “ Squekh," cried Amy/* Til sludte you,.yo£c: 
horrid, aggravating thing,, if. you don’t go 
oiil.”’ • \ 

>Sqnelsh drew up her chin 'and walked.io 
the door; •• 


“Well, I never did .think‘-I'd live, to see 
'the day that bany one, caliin’ Lh«jmst^yes-a 
lady too, would tip and h'offer to. shake ine t 
she exclaimed. . 

’.Amy rushed after her>and drew her back: •' 

“ Ob, Squelsh ! dear Squelsh I I wjH*. only' 
joking, r yo U know. I didn’t LQCiin It,- j bCg 
your pardon,if I offended you. .. Dear Squelsh! 
do, please, go on.” 

“Well, miss," said Squelsh, “ I was always 
taught to be forgivin’, so though I can't help 
wonderin’ at a young lady showing such a. 
nasty temper, still T. forgive you with my ’ole 
•'‘’cart." * '■ 

“ Thanks, Squelsh ; but ndw go on, do, 
please." 

,f Where was I, then ? " inquired Squelsh. 

“ Oh, about it being such a strange will," 
replied Amy. “What was strange about 
it?" 

" Well, miss, the fact of the matter is, she’s 
left everything (exceptin’ a little trifle for my¬ 
self) to whichever of you four young ladies 
is married before twelve o’clock on the first 
of the New Year ; and if two or more of ye 
are married, it is. to be divided between yc, 
always takin' into consideration that it’s 
not to Mr. Waimv right. Hany one else 
would do.’’ 

Squehh left the mom, and Amy, com¬ 
pletely astonished, sat down, exclaiming— 
*■ It's well I got it out of her. Gracious 

f ondness me 1’what shall 1 do ? How shall 
ever be married in tirhe ? ” 

She sat pondering over this problem so 
. deeply that; she failed to notice that Squelsli's 
footsteps, instead of going on to Miss Haw- - 
kin&Vbedruom, slopped on the landing outside • 
her own mom.. 

• Samuel had,beckoned to Squelsh to come ; 
irtto his room.' 

.“ Well,,sir ?” said Squej§h... 

Samuel walked up and' down the room 
restlessly. Now and again he r glanced out pf 
the corners of his eyesTtt,Squebh r who stood 
with impassive face at the door. 

; “Well, sir, what is it?" inquired Sqtielsh 
again. 

Doji’t speak so loud," whispered Samuel. 

- I'm not sayin’ anything Pm ashamed of 
atiyqpe hearing’? said Squ^&jowerihg*;her 
'vpifg, notwithstanding. /‘‘.And:l can’t, stay 
b^c. aiiy longer ;'Miss^Awkrus \Viit bewiuitift’ 

- .. 

, l y Sqqelsh;",, begjdt.SadHjel*. suddenly $q ft 

dbtypeast 

no v»* fen«^[ the .qvjeitip'h .-*> wp 

krfbity each-^bther^.better , titan . You, 
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“ werybp/c ha? their price. .What’s, yours for ladles is married before fw^ve,'q,'d6<rk on the .- 
■ tepiogm.CfclSyou kqoy,; about the will ?>'V . first of the New T^aiv And. ..Fdlitee to know 



that 


cried 


wha^s tb Kinder, being, ; the brides 

groom,eh ? } \ . • ir .. 

-“ tithing,” replied Sartmel delightedly*—. 
* ‘ a bsoiu t elv n othing V . Squelsh, you. are a, _ 

y • good Hiul, ant! 

’ ril not forget. 

■ "" Pi4 


when 

“ No, no,'; that won’t, do. * I.hurst have it 

now,. Or ffqt- at 5altj" said S^uelab firmly,. 

• •*/ She must have left ^ all to mel” 

S»mu«4;bis 

face brighten¬ 
ing, “or you- 
never-- could 
dream of ask- 
.ing me for all 
that. ‘.Con¬ 
sider, Squelsh, 
what one hun¬ 
dred pounds 
means.’’ 

“I ’ave con¬ 
sidered it 
often,’’ replied 
S q uc 1 s,h. 

.“Well, will 
you give it to 
me, or- not ? ” 

Samuel 
looked at her 
for a moment 
steadily; then 
he said— 

“ I will give 
it to. you -on 
this condition 
—t hat 'y o.u 
know for cer¬ 
tain that I am 
left, at least/ 
part of. the 
money.” ' • *■ 

“Well, I 
can’t hexactly 
say that ye 
are,” . replied 
-Squelsh alow- 
ly,./ Samuel, 
became very 
pale/ u But if 
■ ye only knew 
■At, there’s a. 

■^ayjby which ye can get hold of all the lot. 

Oh4• how, Squelsh implored .Samuel-'. 

’ Sh&V me the moiiey t first,” said Squelch. ■ 1 -- .. r/ . 

Saifiugl sat downy and,witli tri^nblinjg fingers twice .that amount” 

.Ayrpte ar*cheqpe fpf : the suWV^of ioiie fiimdr.ed Squelsh left; the rootrt. 

• r/ • « •« • . v< ■ . . . * •*. * • • 71 ' *£*• *•* • - * *<&,' * 0 



■do ocroN, ok vul'll driVb mk wu.nl'? { f / 30 ). 


ou. 

....ss Hawking 

• leave you any ; ’ 

.Ktf3e v'rernem’-; 

.brance>” •’ v.* 
. -“Only five 
-. h u it d red 
pounds,” ■ • rc*‘ 
plied Squelsfv/j. 

Samuel/ 
whistled. - j 
“Npt bad: 4 
that,’’ > he rtry'. 
. marked. “ And 
you're quite'' 
sure $he will 
is signed and 
witnessed and: 
all. It wodld, 
never do, you 

■ know, for me 
to^'make 
mistake.” *V'„, 

“ Oh, there V. 
no mistake, t 
was there the . 
whole time,' 
■:exceptin’when 

• I went .to call ' 
turtle—vnv and- 
cook. yra& lyiti 

■ nesses//- ■ ■ 

“Ob,. w.ere 
. you*''' a, wit- 
..jiess?,- ‘asked 
' Samuel, with, 
a grin. • 

“Yes,” said 
Squelsh. “You 
,, don’t .. think- , 
/five hundred .■'* 





it r looked at tt:<&&ujiy>J; 0 ' see^: 
•'thSi: there.tfetis. no. mistake, and pdf- it.in her/.. 
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his hair, put on a fresh collar and the latest 
thing in cravats, and proceeded in the blandest 
of humours-to the drawing-room. 

It was just beginning to grow dusk ; the 
fire burned brightly, and by the hearth ^Jellie 
sat dreaming in a happy reverie. She started 
as -her cousin catnc in, and smilingly asked 

him wliat he had been doing. 

Samuel drew a chair to her side, and replied 
that he had been writing. He rather winced 
as he recollected what his “ writing" had 
consisted o£ 

Nellie leaned back again in her easy chair, 
and Samuel looked at her with as much 
admiration as he ever fell for anything except 
his own reflection in a mirror. 

“1 wish you would ring tor the lamp, 
Samuel," said Nellie presently, finding that 
Samuel's presence had driven away her happy 
castles in the air. 

“ Not yet, iny sweet darling ! ” replied 
Samuel. 

Nellie laughed merrily, for she imagined 
that her cousin was trying to amuse her. 

*• Nellie,” he continued, moving his chair 
closer to her—“ Nellie, l want to speak to 
you.” 

44 Well, Samuel, what is it ? You do look 
so awfully funny ! What do you want to 
say ? ” 

Samuel moved his chair a little closer, 
twisted his feet round the legs of the chair, as 
he had a trick of doing when at all excited, 
and continued, in a deep solemn voice— 

44 Nellie, I am about to propose the greatest 
honou 1 * a man can offer to a girl.” 

u And what's that ? ” laughed Nellie, 
moving her chair a little distance from him. 

‘‘.It is this,” continued Samuel, with still 
greater solemnity, and marking off his periods 
with his fat forefinger—“it is this : For various 
reasons, which T need not at prc>ent refer to, 
[ i,un willing to overlook your many little 
faults and failings—which I have no doubt I 
shall enable you to cure—as well as excuse 
your great indiscretion in encouraging that 
■fellow Waimvright; for f am not unaware that 
all girls like a little excitement and admira¬ 
tion. I repeat, Nellie, that I am willing to 
overlook afl these drawbacks, as well as your 
lack of fortune—which is your misfortune, 
not your fault—and—in short, my dear, I have 
chosen you for my wife ! ” 

Nellie sat upright, gazed at his solemn 
countenance until she realised the fact that 
he was actually in earnest, and then, unable 
to resist the inclination, laughed until she 
cried. 

44 My dear Nellie,” began Samuel, after a 

{ >ause, 44 1 am .far from wondering at you for 
>eing astonished and surprised, but I do .wish 


that you would learn to restrain yourself. 
There is nothing I dislike in a woman so 
much' as hysterics; and you may as well under¬ 
stand from the commencement that tears do 
not affect me in the very least.” 

Nellie took out her pocket-handkerchief 
and wiped her eyes. 

"Oh, Samuel!" she said, ar last, “you 

don't mean to say you are really in earnest?” 

"I am quite in earnest, I assure.you,” 
replied Samuel stiffly. * 4 J am not in the 
habit of joking on important matters, believe 
me." ‘ 

“ But, Samuel,” continued Nellie, biting 
her lips to keep herself from again laughing, 
“ l thought you understood that I was en¬ 
gaged to Lawrence Waimvright.” 

“ On the contrary, 1 understood that your 
father had forbidden you to have anything to 
say to that fellow,” answered Samuel sternly. 
44 You are surely not going to disobey him ? ” 

14 L don’t think," tried Nellie, “that you 
and I would ever understand each other, so 
the shortest plan is to tell you at once that 
even il I had never seen l^iwrence, I should 
never hate dieann-d of marrying you under 
anj- circumstances.” 

“What!” exclaimed Samuel. “Do you 
mean to say that you are such a fool as to 
refuse me— me? I-ct me warn you to con¬ 
sider before it is too late. Little you know 
what vou will lose if you persist in vour 
folly.”' 

“ The loss is mine, my dear cousin, 1 
acknowledge, so all 1 can advise you to do is 
to look out for a woman of sense,” cried 
Nellie, dropping a mock curtsey and running 
out of the room. 

Samuel stood absolutely transfixed on the 
hearth with astonishment and wrath. He 
to be refused, and bv a penniless chit, whom 
he by his generous offer would have entitled 
to a fortune ! It was inconceivable ; absurd ! 

. “ However, if she does not understand when 
she is well off, there are plenty of other girls 
with more common-sense and gratitude.” 

Samuel considered how he should best 
cover his last move and at the same time 
make a better one. 

He had been thinking for some minutes, 
and had almost matured his plans, when Amy 
came in. 

44 If one thitiks of an angel," one hears the 
rustling of her wings," remarked Samuel 
gallantly. 

Amy sat down at 1 the other side of the 
found table by which Samuel was standing., 
“.It's my silk foundation that rustles so 
deliciously," she 3aid laughingly. 44 And I 
know I'd much rather hear it than atiy angel's 
wings, wouldn't you ? 
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Samuel replied that the angels lie adored 
wore silk foundations, not wings. 

Amy giggled, and said lie was the very 
silliest fellow she ever saw. 

“ Why am I silly ? ” asked Samuel, walking 
a degree or two dosef to her round the cir¬ 
cumference of the table. “Why do you say 
I am silly ? " 

Amy replied that she didn’t know, but he 
was awfully silly, all the same. 

44 Do I look silly ? ” asked Samuel, smiling 
condescendingly. 

Yes, Amy thought he looked awfully silly 
standing there at the other side of the table. 

“ Would T look less so at this side ? '' cried 
Samuel, coming round very close indeed. 

Amy did not reply, but twisted her bangles 
round and round. 

“ Amy,” continued Samuel, 4 ‘ would you 
think me silly to tell you how 1 liavc ever 
loved.'you? Will you, my dearest, tvill 
you- >f . 

Here the door was thrown open, and the*, 
maid; carrying in the afternoon tea, came in. 

Army thinking doubtless that delays are 

3 


dangerous, answered 44 Yes,’’ without waiting 
for Samuel to finish his sentence. 

Mrs. Dudley and Nellie now came in, and a 
lew moments later some visitors. 

Samuel sat hes-ide Amy, and avoided Nellie 
ostentatiously. Presently Aunt Hawkins, 
leaning on Squclsh’s arm, appeared. 

“ My dear aunt,” cried Mrs. Dudley, I 
didn’t think you were able to come down¬ 
stairs this afternoon. Are you sure it will 
not be too great an exertion for you ? Here, 
Squclsh, this is the most comfortable chair 
for her.’ 1 ’ 

Miss Hawkins sat down and looked round. 
“ Who’s that?” she demanded in an audible 
whisper, pointing at the visitors. 

‘ “The Miss Carrington-Smiths," replied 
Mrs. Dudley. 

“ What' does she say ? ’’ inquired Miss 
Hawkins, turning to Squetsh, who was 
arranging her cushions. 

- “Miss Carrington-Smith*^ the name of 
these ladies—Carrington-Smith with a himan 
between, you know, explained Squelsh in a 
loud, whisper. 
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“Oh, that indeed!" remarked Miss. Haw¬ 
kins. " I can’t sav that I see the 1 high gentle¬ 
man,’ though. Il’tn, li'ni, h’m, h'm ! " 

'I’lie .Misses Carringioii-Sniitli turned very 
red, and poor Mrs. Dudley, to break the 
horrid pause which ensued. a»ked— 

‘ 4 Have you been to liejr Mr. Waddle yet, 
Miss Smith ? ” 

“Oh, yes," replied Mis-. Smith eagerly; 
“ we were at his last three meetings and 
intend to go again to-night, if possible. I 
never heard such a delight I ul preacher in all 
my life. It iv such a privilege to hear him. 
You ought really to make an elTort to go. 
And it was,so delightful to see so many people 
of dilTcrent opinions under tin- same root, 
listening to his worih—indeed, I mav say. 
hanging on each word, like the spokes ol a 
wheel all round one centre, you know." 

“Yes,” remuiked Mbs llawklll?, “ uui 
always find a ihirr in the middle. H’m h’m, 
h’m, h’m !" 

Happily, the Mis-.cs Can ington-Smith did 
not perceive the point of this observation, 
and soon after took their departure, much to 
.Mrs. Dudley’s relief, who always tell in hot 
water when any visiiots and Miss Hawkins 
were together in the Same room. 

The girls went to dress for dinner. Samuel 
stayed to break the news of his engagement 
to the astonished Mrs. Dudley. 

“ Jane and Nellie." cried Amy, “ come into 
my loom. I’ve got something to tell you." 

“ Well, what is it ?" inquired Jane. 

“ Who do you think is engaged to he 
married ? ’’ said Amy, laughingly. 

“Who?" eiied Jane and Nellie eagerly. 
“ Is it Miss Senior? Surely it can’t he she, 
after all ? " 

“ No, it’s not Miss Senior," replied Amy. 

“Anybody who lives in this neighbour¬ 
hood ? " asked Jane 

“ Yes," said Amy, laughing. 

“ Well, then, who? Do we know her?" 
asked Nellie. 

“ Yes, very well indeed." 

“ Dear me ! Not one of the old Miss Car- 
riiigton-Smilhs, surely .- ’’ tried Jane. 

“ No,” said Aim ; " it’s someone you know 
very intimately. You’ve been speaking to 
her this afternoon " 

“ Who on earth can it be ? Wliv, I’ve not 
been out all this afternoon, and no one called 
except the MissCairington-Stniths,"cried Jane. 

“Oh ! " said Nellie, “ I suppose it’s one of 
the servants. Now. isn’t it' " 

“ No." 

“ Well, then, l give it up. Tell us. who is 
it ? " urged lane. 

"It is l myself!" said Amy, in live most 
triumphant manner possible. 


“ Who to ? " asked Jane. 

“ To Samuel," replied Amy. 

If Samuel could but have seen the look of 
blank astonishment that crossed Nellie’s face 
at this announcement, he would indeed have 
felt gratified. 

“ Well, 1 never did ! " exclaimed Jane, 
sitting down. “ You’re not in earnest,surely?” 

“ Are you sure you’re not making a 
mistake? 1 ’ cried Nellie. 

" Indeed 1 am not,” replied Amy sharply. 
“ l suppose you think no one can he engaged 
hut you ? " 

“ Idut 1 thought you always hated Samuel ?" 
expostulated Nellie. 

“What tines that matter? I shall he able 
Jo lease the life out of him when we’re 
mai i ied." 

“ And are you reall\ and truly engaged to 
nunry vJainuci " vuiiuiiiu.il Juiic. “When 

did lie pmpo.se. pi ay ? " 

“ Just before afternoon lea," explained Amy. 

“ This afternoon, just before tea ! " echoed 
Nellie, in ama/.cmciit. 

*• Yes. What was so odd about that, eh ? " 
said Amy. “ Isn’t il as good a lime as any 
other ? 

“ Yvs, oi o-nrse," admitted Nellie; “bill 

still-” 

" Well, but what ? " demanded Amy. 

"Oh, nothing ; blit 1 am -*o asionisbed -* 
somehow it seems so veiv strange. I hope 
von will be very Ivappv." added Nellie gently. 

“ Why. ol couise I -ball lie li.ippy,” cried 
Aim, opening Jici eves very wide. “‘As 1 
slid before, it will he great fun teasing Samuil, 
and making him do just whatever I like. See 
il 1 don’t ! ” 

Nellie left the room. Aim was not long 
changing her dress ; she was in a highlv 
excited mood, and longed lor more people to 
astonish by hei new-. 

" I’m just dying to see Aunt Hawkins’ lace 
when she hears ! ’’ she cried. 

"Then,’’ replied Jane, " you won’t see it 
to night, for 1 heard Squeh-h say to the house¬ 
maid that Aunt Hawkins wouldn’t come down 
for dinner. 1 suppose she is feeling ill ; and 
no wonder, when she per-.hts in doing every¬ 
thing tile doctor says she ought not to do." 

“ Oh ! I hear Hubert coining ill," exclaimed 
Amy impatiently. “ I must run and tell him 
—lit* will be so astonished. 1 hope no one 
will tell him before I can get downstairs. Do 
come here and fasten this.” 

Jane went to her assistance, laced her 
bodice, and Amy flew out of the room. 

• f?‘ Well," said Jane to herself, “it’s the 
oddest tiling I ever knew. The idea of Amy 
and Samuel being in love with each other! 
Why. I always thought she simply detested 
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him, and he never seemed to admire her. “I suppose they’ll he soon married?” re- 
It’.s a queer world ! To think of both Amy marked Squclsh. 

and Nellie being engaged before me! How- “Oh dear me, no!" cried Jane quickly, 

ever, I maybe married before either of them “Mr. Samuel is not at all well off. They 
Vet. And I intend to be, too ! ’’ can't marry for a long time: that is, ot course, 

Just then a tap was heard at the bedroom unless Aunt Hawkins dies and leaves them 
door. some money." 

•‘Come in." cried Jane. Sq:Irish coughed twice, a> much as to say 

Squclsh tame in. she knew something on that subject. 

“1 beg yer parding, miss," she began, “Ot course, Squclsh." continued Jane 
rubbing her hands togethei, “ hut I disrc- eagerly, "you know whether she did or 

membered to ask yer ma for a little arrer-roo|. not ? " 

W'cVe finished all 'he give us, and Miss “ 1 do, miss," admitted Squclsh. 

'Awkins, she likes a little'ot to her supper ; " Don't you think \ou could give me a 

and so, not to disappoint her, I made tree to hint ?" said Jane, in a coaxing voice, 
ask yer, miss, to remind \cr ma." *• It’d he as much as inv place i' worth," 

Jane promised that the arrowroot should he replied Squclsh. 
sent up, and asked Squel-h to lace her bodice. “ Ju't the least little hint," urged Jane. 

“With pleasure, mis-," replied Squel-h, “Well, mi-s, if you don't let on. 1 don't 

beginning lo luce her with luird, bony lingers mind tillin' yon that if you'd take advice 

" An' .Miss Ilamy i-a-goiu’ to git married ?" from me you wouldn't let Miss Ilamy git 

began Squclsh presentK. “ Mr. Samuel is a married aiore von. ’1'hat's all 1 say," replied 

line young gent—so he i'." Squclsh/closing hci lips lirmh.and nodding 

Jane laughed i.ilher dei i'ively, and admitted her head several times, 
the tail o! the engagement. " Oh. St pi el'll!" cried Jane eagcrlv, “ what 

“I niwr diil think to 'ee Mi" Ilamy mar- do \ou mean? Is it ;m\thing in Aunt 

l ied afore you, mis- - niver ! Xoi anyone Hawkins'will ? ” 

else, either,” remarked Squel-h, alter a pan-c. Suuel-h nodded her head emphatically. 

“Well, she’s not uuilied yet," lepliul 
Jane -ltar|il\. 

" No, indeed : that’s \cn- Hue," .ldmiued 
Squel-h. 

"Has Aunt Hawkins 
asked Jam.*. 

" Ye-, mi-s," replied 
Squclsh. "The house 
maid were a-Idlin' me, 

•uni then I told her." 

" And what did sin 
say ? " asked Jane. 

" Oh, mis-, she didn't 
pass any remark, ex¬ 
ceptin' what 1 wouldn't 
like to repeat," s.iid 
Squclsh. 

"Oh, I know it 
was something rude* 
so you needn’t mind 
me hearing it. Now, 
what was it?" 

“ ()nlv somethin' 
about 1 birds of a 
feather Hockin' to¬ 
gether,' " replied 
Squclsh, with an 
apologetica) cough. 

“ Is that all ? " 
laughed Jane. " I 
thought she'd have 
said something far 

worse than that." '“no you mn:vi: in i*m.misiry (/>. ,« 7 ). 
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14 Oh, do tell me what you mean ! Now, 
please do, Squelsh." urged jane. 

« “Well, miss, if ye promise not to let on 
that l told you, an’ if ye made it worth my 
while, I might, and 1 .mightn't," said Squelsh. 

. “ Whatever do you mean ? " cried Jane. 
“ There’s the dinner-bell ringing; I must go. 
Oh, do tell me first 1 " 

“ Ye haven’t sich a thing as a ten-pound 
note ye could spare, eh ? ’’ suggested Squelsh, 
rubbing her hands together. 

“ Oh, Squelsh ! 1 couldn't give you all that. 
Why, that's my allowance for a whole half 
year,” 

“ Very well, miss,” replied Squelsh, “ it's 
not my fault, if I were willin’ to put you in 
the way of cornin’ in for thousands, p’rhap.s. 
But if ye think it better to keep yer money 
than 'ear what I were willin' to tell, though 
it' might cost me my place, keep it, an’ 
welcome. But don’t go and . say it were my 
fault, that’s all ! ” 

Jane dashed to her desk, took out the, ten- 
pound note, and a moment later left the 
room, the poorer by ten pounds, an<i the 


richer by. possession of Squelsh's promised 
information. 

4 ‘ I see through Amy’s little plan now,” 
thought Jane, as she ran downstairs ; *■ but 
clever a- she and Samuel think themselves 
I'll he cleverer still. Oh! little they know 
how I'\o -found out their sly manoeuvres. 
Wait till to-morrow comes, and I'll surprise 
them considerably. Won’t they get a sell ? ” 


CHAITER XI. 

Di;ri\(/ the evening Jane sat with a book 
before her, arranging her plans for the 
morrow. 

Mrs. Dudley sat knitting, every' now and 
then glancing with a perplexed air at the 
engaged pair, who, perched on the sofa, 
giggled and quarrelled alternately. 

Hubert had gone out for the evening: he 
m:*do no concealmeht of his unflattering as¬ 
tonishment at Amy’s choice. - , . 

The major peacefully snored ovet - his 
newspaper in his easy-chair by the fireside. 
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Nellie sat working, with a very grave face 
indepci. At ten o'clock everyone retired, and 
soon afterwards silence* and sleep- reigned 
through the houfee. 

The following day was Friday—Mrs. Dud¬ 
ley's at-home day. 

In the afternoon the girls arrayed them¬ 
selves in their prettiest frocks, and sat in the 
drawing-room, awaiting visitors. 

“ I do hope,” cried Amy, “ that we shan't 
be invaded by old ladies to-day. I often feel 
inclined to put prussic acid in their tea when 
they persist in staying on when they know 
they are not wanted.” 

“ Here’s someone. I wonder who it is ? " 
cried Jane. 

The maid opened the door, and announced 
—Mademoiselle Ouilgault. 

“How do you do, mademoiselle?" cried 
Jane, shaking hands with the visitor warmly. 

Mademoiselle tiuilgault was generally a 
welcome visitor ; she was supposed to be able 
to tell the latest fashions from Paris, and was 
infallible as to good taste in bargains. 

Mademoiselle was a plain little woman, who 
managed to give the impression of being a 
decidedly good-looking, agreeable person. 

She gave Samuel a keen glance as she took 

a chair near the lire. 

“ My cousin, Mr. Samuel Dudley," said 
Jane. 

Mademoiselle smiled, showing a pretty set 
of false teeth, and bowed gracefully. 

Samuel bowed, and at the same time wished 
his arms were not quite so long. 

“ It is very cold and foggy weather,” began 
Samuel, "is it not ?-^-cven for this country. 
You must find it very trying, I should think.” 

“ Ah yes ! De pavements are deplorable. 
Just mud, miul, mud ! My boots, dey are 
not fit to be seen." And mademoiselle dis¬ 
played a dainty little kid shoe, with one spot 
of mud staining its gloss. 

“ How did you come, mademoiselle ? " in¬ 
quired Nellie. “ Did you come by the road, 
or by the path through the fields ? ” 

“ 1 did come by de fields,” replied made¬ 
moiselle, holding up Both her hands. “ And 
oh! I did get such a fright!" 

“Why, what happened ? " inquired Amy. 

“ Ven I vas going along, 1 did meet a cow,. 
and he did conic up to me quite, quife close, 

I do assure you ; and den did he incic at me. 
Ah, it was terrible ! ” 

. Everyoue burst out laughing, and in the 
midst of the fun Mr. Pobb and Dr. Black 
Crum, came in, and they were hardly seated 
before several ladies arrived. 

The room was soon in a constant hum of 
chatter. The stream of cups flowed back- 
. wards and forwards incessantly from Nellie's. 


tea-table, Samuel carried about bread and 
butter. Mr. Pobb; on being introduced to a 
young lady, dropped his cake, and then stood 
on it. More visitors arrived ; the talk grew 
louder and louder^ and the tea weaker and 
weaker. 

When the noise and talk were at the highest 

pitch, Jane went over to where Dr. Black • 
Crum was standing, and smilingly asked 
whether lie did not think the room had 
grown very hot, and wouldn’t it be cooler in 
the conservatory ? 

The place Jane designated by the name of 
“ conservatory " was a small greenhouse, which 
contained about two. dozen pots, a wicker-' 
work chair, and an Aspinajlod milking-stool. 

Dr. Black Crum agreed that it was very 
hot, and followed Jane out. They both sat 
down. 

“ What a charming little place ! ” observed 
Dr. Black Crum, balancing himself anxiously 
on the Aspiualled milking-stool. 

“ Yes,agreed Jane, “ if the plants would 
only grow u little faster. There's mv maiden¬ 
hair fern that I bought, thinking it would be 

nice to have it to wear every, time 1 went 
to a party, and it's only got one leaf left, and 1 
llie fresh ones ate just ages coming up. 
Stupid tiling! 1 gave it some tea yesterday 
—-1 heard that made it grow quickfv—and I 
don't believe it’s improved it a bit. Just 
look ! ” 

Dr. Black Crum did look at the pretty little 
white hand holding out a miserable frond for 
hi* inspection. 

“It's wry sad," he 4 observed sympathetic - 
uHy. 

“ Oh, you miserable object! ” continued 
Jane (addressing the fern, not Dr. Crum). 

“ 1 just hate you; there ! ” And she pinched 
off the last frond, squeezed it up, and threw 
it away. 

“ Do you believe in palmistry ? ” asked 
Jane presently ; “for 1’iu beginning to be a 
firm believer in it.” 

“ Really, 1 don't know anything on the 
subject,” said Dr. Black Crum, smiling indul¬ 
gently at his pretty companion, whose silli¬ 
ness comfortably increased his belief in his 
own sense and wisdom. 

“Have you ever had your hand read?” 
inquired Jane artlessly. 

“ No, never,” said Dr. Black Crum. " Have 
you ? " 

“ Yes,” replied Jane. “I had mine read the 
other day by Miss Blims ; she's wonderfully 
clever at it, you know.". 

“ And was the result satisfactory ? ” inquired 
Dr. Black Crum. 

• “ Oh, indeed it was ! " replied Jane eagerly* 

It was just lovely ! I’m to be married soon, 
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she says, and I'm to have lots of money ; and 
the only bad thing that ever is to happen to 
me i- I'm sometimes to he in danger ot being- 
shipwrecked, but as I have a ‘square’ some¬ 
where, it keeps me from being drowned." 

“That’s very line,’’ laughed Or. Black 
Crum. “ L only hope it may come tine— 
that’s to say, all but the shipwreck part of the 
business." 

*■ L think it will," said Jane confidently. 

“ You're the best judge of that, no doubt," 
s:iid Dr. Black Crum. “ Perhaps you are sure 
of it already ? ’’ 

At this point in the conversation lie began 
to be sensible that a carved milking-stool 
is not the mist comfortable of all possible 
seats. He stood up, intending to return to the 
drawing-n min. 

“Well, to say the truth, 1 am," replied 
Jane —" about the money part, at least.” 

Dr. Black Crum in.ituiitlv betaine dllCllliM, 

and resinned bis scat. 

“ Really ! " lie said. “ Allow me to con¬ 
gratulate you most heartily." 

“ Jf\ou uould promise to keep it a secret,’’ 
said Jane, blushing and looking down, “ 1 
would tell you how it is." 

III. Black Crum instantly promised to be 
secret a.s the grave. 

“Really and truly? You will never tell 
anyone that l told you ? " stid Jane. 

“On my honour." cried Dr. Black Crum, 
“ I never will." 

He was intensely curious to learn how 
Jane, whose lack ot even a small fortune he 
often regretted, could possibly be coming in 
lor am* money worth speaking ol. 

“You know old Aunt Jlawkins?" began 
Jane. 

“ Yes," said Dr. Black Crum, “ to be sure I 
do:' the old lady who makes such cutting 
observations. Well, is she wealthy ? " 

“She has about twenty thousand pounds, ’ 
said Jane. 

“A tidy little sum," observed Dr. Black 
Crum approvingly. 

“ Well, she made her will the other day, 
and she’s going to leave all her money to 
whichever of us girls is married before twelve 
o'clock in the New Year," explained Jane, 
looking downwards and blushing. 

“ Indeed ! " exclaimed Dr. Black Crum. 
He was very considerably astonished. Here 
was an opportunity not to be wasted. He 
was a man who hated to make up what he 
was pleased to call his mind hastily, and yet he 
saw clearly that there was no time to be lost. 

He grew very red in the face, and stammered 
out how pleased he was to hear that. she 
was so fortunate as to have such a rich 
and geuerou.- aunt. 


“ But if one of your sisters is also married 
before the specified time, what is to he done?" 
lie asked cautiously. 

“ In that case the money is to be divided 
between us,” replied Jane. 

“ That would be almost a pilv, wouldn’t 
it ? " observed Dr. Black Crum. 

Jane agreed that it would be a very great 
pity. 

.V rather long pause ensued, during which 
the departure "I a good many of the visitors 
was audible. 

“Miss Dudley; lane!" at last spoke 
Di. Black Crum ; his voice was hoarse, per¬ 
haps from emotion. 

Jane made no reply ; ‘•lie ga/ed steadily at 
the buckle of hoi -hoe, and became a degree 
or two pinker in her cheeks. 

" Jane, do you know who is the fortunate 
man uliom the palmi-tcr said you vvete to 
\\ t tl : " 

He said psalmi-tcr, not palmi.-tcr, in his 
agitation, but Jane forgave the slip. 

" No," she faltered faintlv. 

“ Aie you sure you don't ? " continued Dr. 
Black Crum fervently. 

Jane made no leply. She heard the last 
hut one ol the vi-itor.- bidding farewell, and 
she wished Dr. Black Cuiin would be a trifle* 
quicker. Dr. Crum beard also, ami he did 
his best. 

“ Could it—oh, Jane .' could it be me ? " be 
whispered sweetly, though ungrammatically. 

file last visitor had now reached the door. 
No time was to he lo-t. theieforc Jane (altered 
a faint a-.-ent. 

“ My darling ! ’’ exclaimed the much-relieved 
Dr. Cimu ; “now indeed 1 know practically 
what happiness mean.-." lie hoped he would 
soon know piaciically what wealth meant also. 

The happy pair returned to the drawing¬ 
room. Dr. Crum went away almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards. 

“Gracious goodness me !’’exclaimed Mrs. 
Dudley, when Jane had informed her family 
of her engagement. “ It's like bomb-shells, 
the way you girls are always startling me with 
your engagements.” 

“ Yes, indeed, mother," laughed Hubert; 
“ matrimony is spreading through the house 
like an epidemic. I only hope 1 shan’t catch 
it, by Jove ! " 

Amy and Samuel congratulated Jane with 
a very had grace indeed, and wore an injured 
expression during the entire evening. 

“ How old is Aunt Hawkins, do you 
know ? " inquired Amy, who sat working and 
considering the chances of soon coming* in 
for the money, for till that happy time should 
arrive she knew “ love in a cottage ’’ must be 
her fate. 
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“I believe,” replied Mrs. Dudley, “that 
she must be nearly eighty." 

‘‘Oh, indeed, mother ! " cried Amy in dis- 
may. “ She must he much older than that, 
don’t you think so, lather ? " 

“ I’m not sure r»f her age," replie d the 
Major. ‘‘Somewhere about eighty. 1 should 
say. Her mother lived to be ninety-live. I've 
often heard hot say.” 

What! " exclaimed Ann*. “ That's seven¬ 
teen years older than Aunt Hawkins j* now ; 
Dear me! 1 wonder if she will live to that 
age also?" Amy looked uncommonly blank 
at the idea. 

‘‘1 shouldn't be in tin- least surprised it she 
did ; and 1 hope she mav, poor old woman !" 
said the major, yawning. 

Am\ sighed, and letnained quiet lor an 
umisuallv long time. 


(TIAPTKK XIJ. 

Tith following day- passed quictlynnd imevcnt- 
lully enough. Samuel retutned to his home. 

Dr. Blaik Crum, not content with dining 
every Sunday. Tuesday, and Fridav with the 
Dudleys, wrote long e-pi-tics. both by evening 
and morning posts, to Jane on the jllcritaU 
davs. What he contrived to till the sheets oi 
note papci with no one could tell: Amy gave 
it as her opinion that they contained extracts 
trout the poets on the. .subject which was 
engiossing all his thoughts. 

On Wednesday. November ’trd, the family 
hail retired to their rooms some time. Mn 
Dudley was just tailing into a sound sleep 
when she was startled by hearing a stealthy 
step on the -tail’:-. She sal up and listened. 

There certainly was someone creeping 
along. Whoever it was came steadily along 
the corridor. 

Mrs. Dudley awoke her husband hastily. 
‘‘There's someone going about the house," 
she whispered. 

Major Dudley rubbed his eyes, sat up, 
struck a match, and lit the candle. 

A knock came at their bedroom door. 

What’s that ? ’’ cried Major Dudley. 

There was an inaudible reply. 

“Oh, it's only Squelsh ; 1 know her voice,” 
cried Mrs. Dudley. 

She hurried to the door and threw it open. 
Squelsh stood outside in a yellow and red 
dressing-gown. 

“Oh, mem!" she began, " Miss ‘Awkius is 
took very bad, I'm afraid. She’s been wan* 
dftrin'-like, an' talkin'. She looks awful bad!" 

The major called un Hubert to run for the 
doctor, and lie and Mrs. Dudley hastened to 
their aunt’s room. 


It v:a« the hour which muses call “the turn 
of the night,” when the vitality of the sick is 
at the lowest ebb : when the dying give up 
the struggle for life, and the spirit departs, 
leaving the body cold, as the lirst beams of 
the morning light fall on llu* solemn brow 
of tile one whose tears, whose smiles, are for 
ever ovci, whose unbroken rest has just 
begun. 

Mrs. Dudley shuddered as she came into 
the room. Though the lire binned brightly 
and the lamp was lighted, the expectation of 
the coining of Death turned the warmth into 
oppression, the light into something only 
more tolerable than darkness. 

The old lady was lying propped up on the 
pillow-., muttering in quaking notes some 
song she had sung in the days ol long ago. 
The sound of the poor-old voice, so soon to 
lu- stilled lor ever, singing snatches of “Oh, 
Youth serenaded his Love.his l.ove," touched 
the hearers as the most melancholy sound 

they had ever heard. 

Mrs. Dudley hurst into tears. She bent 
over the bed and took Miss Hawkins’ hand in 
her-. 

‘‘Aunt Hawkins, dear, don’t you know 
me - " she cried. 

There was no sign of recognition, only the 
lip- muttered Mill of “Horsts prancing, 
banners glancing.’’ 

“ Oil, how 1 wi.-li the doctor would come!” 
she said, turning to her husband. 

“ He cannot be here lor ten minutes 
longer," replied Major Dudlc), looking at his 
watch. 

Squelsh had a glass of brandy in her hand, 
and as it was too late to put it to Miss 
Hawkins’ lips, she applied it to her own at 
frequent intervals. 

Silence had fallen on the watchers ; the 
slow minutes dragged by. The major stood 
gazing gloomily into the lire ; Mrs. Dudley 
knell proving by the bed-side. 

Suddenly, with a crash, Squelsh dropped the 
glass on the floor, exclaiming— 

“ Oh, Lord, save us ! " 

The dying woman sat upright. 

“ At the right hand ! ” she said distinctly, 
and then fell hack dead. 

A moment later the doctor hurried in, 
hut no doctor's skill could now avail : Miss 
Hawkins lay dead. 

As the doctor came to the bedside, the 
large grey cat, which had stolen in unper¬ 
ceived, jumped on the bed, nurring loudly. 

“ Take that brute away,' said the doctor. 
“ Bah ! how I loathe those beasts : they revel 
in the scent of Death ! ” 

Squelsh lifted down the cal. anil pul it out- 
aide. Hubert led his mother from the room. 
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“ Oh, Hubert dear !" sobbed poor Mrs. 
Dudley, “ how I wisli I could have' loved her 
more and made her happier ! " 

Hubert sat by his mother and comforted 
her till, like a wearied child, she fell asleep, 
her hands clasping his. 

He sat thus until the light stoic through 
S^-the shutters, and the faint notes of the birds 
fifo'-in the neighbouring trees fell on his listening 
'■ ; ear. They broke while increasing the grey 
solemn silence of the dawn. 

His mother woke. 

“My darling, go and rest. How selfish 1 
have been to keep you here ! " 

Hubert kissed his 'mother and left the 
room. 

As he went upstairs Amy's door opened, 

. and she looked out. Her hair was twisted up 
in curl-papers, and her face pasty with cold 
cream. 

“ Oh, Hubert! ” she began, 11 whatever is 
the matter ? I’ve been awake these ages, and 
uo one came near me. I thought I heard the 
doctor. Is Aunt Hawkins worse ? or what on 
earth is the matter ? ” 

“ Aunt Hawkins is dead.” replied Hubert 
gently. “ She died about three hours ago.” 

“ Dead ! ” ■ exclaimed Amy. growing very 
pale., “ Oh, gracious goodness! Ts she really 
dead in there ? Oh, Hubert ! don't go away, 
I'm so frightened at being here, so close to 
that room. - Oh, I can’t stay up here all 
alone ! I shall just go down to Nellie's room. 
Jane got up and went to sec what was the 
matter, and never came back—the selfish 
thing ! I couldn’t imagine what had become 
of her.” 

Hubert went downstairs with Ainy to 
Nellie’s room. .. 

“ Is that you, Amy ? " cried Jane, as her 
sister hurried in. “I thought you had gone 
to sleep again. ]'m so glad you've come 
down. It’s so horribly creepy to be by one’s- 
sclf ; and Nellie would get up and go to make 
tea for mother. I never saw such an unfeel¬ 
ing girl as she is; she didn't mind going 
downstairs into the dark kitchen all alone 
one bit.” 

.“ 1 hope, ks she is making the tea, she will 
bring uS some. I really require something— 
I feel so nervous,” remarked Amy, pulling 
up the eider-down quilt, and curling herself 
up snugly. “ What a comfort to see' it is 
growing quite daylight !” 

“ What day-do you think the funeral will 
be on ?" said Jane! ' .. . 

“ 1 suppose on Saturday. Oh, fancy } what 
• horrid nights we shall have 1, Tin, going to 
sleep down her 3 .” 

“ Indeed, you are not going to do any 
such thing,’' replied Jane sharply. “Nellie 


promised that I could sleep with her, and 
I’m going to do so, too; so you needn't think 
you can." *' 

“ I don’t care what Nellie promised, I'm 
going to sleep down here,” v said Amy. “ I 
wouldn’t sleep upstairs by myself for any¬ 
thing.” 

“ llut we can't all three sleep in this little 
bed," expostulated Jane. 

“ Oh, as to that, Nellie can easily make up 
a bed for herself with chairs or the sofa out 
of the study,” explained Amy. 

Jane agreed that this arrangement would 
do very nicely, and then both girls settled to 
sleep. 

.As Amy had predicted, lire funeral was 
arranged to take place on the following 
Saturday. 

Mr. Sparkes, the solicitor, was communi¬ 
cated with, and he explained to Major Dudley 
that, according to instructions given to him 
by his late client. Miss Hawkins, he was not 
allowed to make known the contents oi the 

will until the first day of the New Year. 

On this being told to the various relations, 
excuses for not attending the luner.il, hut 
hopes ol being piesent at the reading of the 
will on the first of the New Year, came from 
almost all of them. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Sati'koav morning broke wet and gloomy. 
Stinging showers of sleet heat against the 
windows. The wind bent the leafless trees 
and whistled round the house. Autumn was 
over, and winter had set in with unusual 
severity. 

Of all tin* relations who had fawned and 
flattered Miss. Hawkins during her lifetime, 
not one came to stand by her grave that day. 
Majoi 'Dudley and Hubert were the only 
mourners. The neighbours sent their empty ' 
carriages, but stayed themselves comfortably . 
at home. Of course, why should they catch 
their deaths of cold attending the funeral 
of an old woman from whom thjjy had no 
expectations ? 

At nine o’clock the dreary* cortege of 
empty carriages set out from the darkened 
house. 

A couple of hours'later Major Dudley and 
Hubert returned, the blinds were pulled up, 
and Amy gave a long sigh of relief. 

“ I think," observed the major, stretching 
out liis legs before the fire, and .sipping his- 
(warm elder wine—“ I think it is a most extra¬ 
ordinary arrangement, this of not allowing 
thfi will to be read until the first of January., 
I wonder what Aunt Hawkins meant bydt F-/ 

• “ Very extraordinary' indeed 1 ’’ - assorted 
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her- to tell us where she has put it,” said 
Mrs. Dudley. 

Accordingly, Squelsh was sent for. 

“ Squelsh,” began Mrs. Dudley, “ I want 
to know where you put Miss Hawkins' 
diamond ring ? ” • 

“ Please, ma’am,” replied Squelsh, “I 
thought you ’ad put it away yerself. I never 
laid eyes on it since Miss ’Awkins dial.” 

. “Oh, Squelsh!” exclaimed ;Mrg. Dudley, 
“thisisdreadful! Think again. Yoy must have 
put it away with the rest of her jewellery'.” 

' • “ No, mim; 1 know it’s not in the case, for 
l put' away all her things together, and it’s 
not among them, I’ll take my Bible oath! " 

- • -■#- . : 


the door, as if half expecting to hear Miss 
Hawkins’sharp voice demanding what business 
she had there, but the room seemed strangely 
cold and silent—that was all. 

Squelsh had packed av$jy all her late 
mistress’ belongings into two large trunks, 
which stood piled in the centre of the room. 
She handed Mrs. Dudley the kevs, and stood 
resentfully looking on while Major Dudley 
broke his nails undoing the straps. 

The jewellery box was first taken out 
and carefully examined. Its contents were of 
’little value—chiefly quaint old miniatures, 
' rings containing hair in memory of those 
whose very names were now forgotten, large 
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brooches of antiquated shape*, and several 
curious seals. 

.After satisfying himself that the diamond 
jingwas not in the box, Major Dudley locked 
^aud pul it aside. 

- •' There's nothing for illie said, “ but a 

ahurou^li euucli iluou^li t\uulii»K* Thu 
^ring must be somewhere, ami it must be 
J&and. We must take everything out of tile 
3Chcr boxes." 

Accordingly, the trunk containing the 
clothes, etc., was opened, pockets turned inside 
out, and each article thoroughly searched, but 
the missing ling was not discouaed. 

“Jt is very strange." cried the major, 
wiping his heated brow. *' We’ve gone 
through everything now but that box then-; 
and it's not likely - to be among the things in 
that." ' . 

“ No, indeed, sir. There’s nothin’ in that 
but them medicine bottles, and old letters, 
and her work-box," observed Squelsh sulkily. 

“liowevcT, we must look through them," 
said the major. 

“ Jt may 1 m: in tile work-box," eiied Amy 
eagerly. *"• Let me look." 

* Don’t bother, Amy," said her father. "I 
must mvself look through even thing. Von 
tail look through it afterwards, if you Idee." 

The bottles were next all lifted out, the 
shaken, and the envelopes opened, 
the major look up the work box. It 
was one of those old-fashioneil boxes made of 
rosewood, inlaid with moLher-of-pearl. It 
contained a small desk and a trav. divided 
into numerous little compartments, with lids 
for reels of cotton, thimble, needles, etc. 

The major lilted up each little lid and ex¬ 
amined each division, pulled out the desk, 
and even looked it the ring had been 
wedged behind il, turned the box upside 
down and shook it, but all in vain; no ring 
was (orthcoming. 

•‘Well,,’’ exclaimed the wearied major, “it’s 
the most extraordinary thing 1 ever saw in 
my life, the manner in which that ring has 
disappeared." 

“I told ye .so," said .Squelsh triumphantly. 
4 ‘ I know’el ye wouldn’t find it." 

*’ 1 say," cried Amv eagerly, " do you know 
what I’ve thought of?" 

What ? " said Jane. 

‘‘ Didn’t Aunt Hawkins say something about 
the ‘right hand side' the last thing before 
she died ? " 

‘‘Yes.” said Squelsh; ‘‘sure enough she 
did, miss." 

** Then,” continued Amv triumphantly, 
'•you may be sure she was thinking of.the 
ring. She has put it at the right-hand side 
of something." 


papers 

Then 


“ Perhaps so,” admitted the major ; “ hut 
I don't see how that helps us. You can 
however, search for yourself. I'm too tired 
to do anything more." 

Accordingly, the girls began the search 
afresh, hunting expectantly in the riglu-luuid 

turnu uf ttuyiliiug- -thwi ul tliuwus, ivairt- 

robe, trunks, even the right-hand side- of the 
heal was examined minutely ; but when all 
was done, they were obliged to sit down 
exhausted, like-their father, and confess them¬ 
selves completely baflletl. 

11 Tiresome old thing ! " cried Amy cm-slv. 
"Whereon earth could she have put it lor 
I've looked at the right-hand side ol every¬ 
thing but this, and lhere’s nothing but a little 
pincushion hvie." 

As she spoke she pulled the work-box to¬ 
wards her. At the right-hand side of the 
tray was a little pink satin pincushion, made 
to lit the square division. 

‘‘ I say ! ’’ she exclaimed, “ l womlei if this 
eoine-s out ? Lend me your penknife, lathei, 
till I poke it up " 

Her father lent her his penknife*. 

“ f declare," cried Amy excitedly, a 
moment later. " l have it! ” 

*• No ; you don't say so ! " exclaimed every - 
one, crowding louml her. 

The little: pincushion hail been easily laised 
up, and underneath lay a little paieel tied 
round with a piece of thtead. 

Amy, trembling with delight and excite¬ 
ment, pulled it up, saving: "I told you it 
was at the right-hand of something I'm 
always right when \ h*el certain ol any¬ 
thing." 

She broke the tin cad hastily, and unfolded 
the white paper. There was another w rapper. 
She took off that, and then there was another. 

" Well, to he sure ! " cried Jane. ‘* She 
folded enough paper round it.’’ 

Amy unfolded another piece of paper. 

“ Here it is now ; 1 feel it ! ” she exclaimed. 

As she: said so, she unfolded the last 
wrapper, and there lay—a remarkably large 
decayed tooth ! 

For quite a moment the Dudley family all 
stood gazing with wide-open eyes at the 
painful relic of their aunt. Their amazement, 
anger, and disappointment were too great to 
find words at first. 

“ Oh ! ” cried Amy, flinging the tooth ylown 
and bursting into passionate tears. “ The 
horrid old thing ! Site must have done it on 
purpose ! ’’ 

“ Well,”: exclaimed the major, “ 1 never got 
such tKsell in all my life ! Deliver me from 
old women, is all I can sav.” 

“Thering must be buried with her, T really 
do think,” observed Mrs. Dudley. 
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And with this Migge-lion the family were 
obliged to be contented, for the ring remains 
iMidiseovered to this da). 


ciiArrKK xiv. 

Thk six weeks following the foregoing 
events passed quiekJv enough to Mrs. Dudley, 
who grieved over the idea of parting from her 
daughters in such a short time. It added to 
her sorrow that, notwithstanding her most 
strenuous endeavours to lo\e and esteem the 
young men to whom they weie engaged, she 
found herself quite unable to do so. Indeed, 
the more intimate she became with them, the 
less suitable in disposition and diameter did 
they seem to her motherly eye. She met with 
no sympathy in this matter from her husband, 
who held the opinion that as long as a man 
bore a respectable name in the world, and was 
fail lv well olT.siu'h things as disposition,talents, 
etc., mattered little to the girl he married. 

** A woman." he often said, “only wants .some¬ 
thing to lo\e, and once manied, she loses 
equally a bore or a genius, a hullv or a saint." 

The weddings were arranged to lake place 
on the lust ol the- New Year, at hall-past 
eleven o'clock. 

The girls passed the intervening weeks m 
one continual state of hiss, blushes, and " lil¬ 
ting on." Indeed, as the major declared, 
one would think the girls had been in a 
slate of rags, to judge In the amount of clothes 
the\ told him it was absolutely necessary to 
buy since their engagements. 

Nils. Dudley wished to have the weddings 
very quiet indeed, hut by degrees she found 
her plans completely overruled. 

Amy burst into tears at the proposal that 
she should be married in her travelling-gown. 
“ What would be the use of being married," 
she demanded, " il one is not married pro¬ 
perly ? " And Jane decimal that she would 
rather not be manied at all than not wear 
the veil and satin dress of a fashionable bride. 

If they wore white gowns, sighed theii 
mother, there must be bridesmaids, ami where 
the money for everything was to come from 
she did not know. 

“ Oh, mother ! " explained Amy, “ of course, 
anyhow, Nellie and Judith would want new 
dresses—they couldn’t wear their black ones, 
surely! So it will be no more expense to get 
them light ones, as bridesmaids. You know 
they can wear them next summer quite well ; 
it will be an economy in the long run." 

“ Yes ; and, mother, it doesn't matter a bit 
how cheap they are so that they arc bright 
and pretty," observed Jane. ‘’What colour 
do you think would look the best ? " 


A heated discussion on this important point 
ensued, in which Mrs. Dudley gradually be¬ 
came interested. 

It was finally decided that the brides shot 
wear silk, not satin, gowns, and the bci| 
maids simple pink “ nun's veiling," 
saslu-s and large Picture hats. . ••••' « 

“ Of course we must ask Miss Rlack Cl 
and Selina Dudley to he bridesmaids,' 7 ^ _ 
they would be dreadfully offended if: Vi 
didn't," observed Amy. 

"Put. of course, their dresses will be ot no 
expense to us," added Jane. 

“ Come along," interrupted Amy. “ I hear 
the postman. Come .md see if there are any 
answers to the invitations." She rushed 

downstairs and took the letters from the box. 

“Here’s a whole lot!” she exclaimed to 
Jane, who had followed her more slowly 
downstairs. 


“ Here, mother, there’s six letters for you. 
Open them quickly ; I’m just dying to know 
who’s coming. Oh, that’s from Dr. Crum ; 
1 wonder what he wants that lie writes to 
Vi III about.” 


Mrs. Dudley broke open the envelope and 
lead the note. 

“Deal me! Dr. Crum wauls to know il 
lie may come by the first train and dress here ; 
ihe next li.iin would bring linn rather late, 
and, as he says, that would be extremely 
awkward tor everyone.” 

“Of course,” exclaimed Jane, “he can 
come here. He can dress in Hubert’s room. 
It would be dreadful il lie were kite." She 
turned pale at the vcr\ idea of such a calamity. 

“ Well, whom are the other letters Irom ? ” 
((•niinucJ Amv. 

“ This is Irom poor Mrs. Wainwright. She 
can’t come. She doesn’t like to leave her 
husband; but young Wainwright and his 
sister accept with pleasure. I’m very glad 
thes ’re coming." Mrs. Dudley looked lovingly 
at Nellie, who blushed with pleasure at the new s. 

" This is from the Pnrrvs ; they are all 

• ii * 


coming. 

"Of course they are, just because they’re 
not wanted ! " exclaimed Jane. " Mean things! 
The way they used to make up to Aunt 
Hawkins was just shocking. Well. 1 only 
hope T’ll see their faces when they find they 
haven't been left a single penny." 

“Hut, mv (U-r," said Mrs. Dudley, " they 
may come in for it, after all, you know." 

Jane was silent. 


CHAPTKR XV. 

Thk first of January broke bright and sunny, 
as a-wedding-day should do. A slight frost 
dried up the roads and brightened flic colour 
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irt the brides’-elect cheeks and bridegrooms' “ What o'clock is it now? ” presently asked 
noses. * * Crurh. 

The sky was clear, and the air exhilarating. “ Half-past ten o'clock,” replied Hubert. 
•Amy and Jane were in such a frantic state of “Look sharp ! you have but an hour before 
excitement that Hubert declared they must you’re turned off.” 

hav&had champagne for their breakfast. “ By Jove ! is it so late? " exclaimed Citm. 

At ten o’clock Dr. Crum and his port man- “ I'll never be ready in time ; and I've to shave 
j#au arrived. He was in a pitiable condition . yet.” 

riervousness. ' Hubert, looking very handsome, and tall 

• -.s£ ; Do I look very pale?” he demanded and gay, left the room, k and hurried down- 

of'iiubert, as he proceeded to unpack his stairs. 

portmanteau. All was bustle and confusion, the servants 

Hubert paused in- bis shaving, and glanced rushing excitedly about, doing nothing, and 

at his companion. giggling and talking. Squelsh, looking very 

“Very',” he replied briefly. “ If you feel important, helped Mis. Dudley, who was 

as queer as you look, all I can say is, I'm glad putting the last touches to the flowers in the 


I’m not in your shoes.’ 





& 
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dining-room, where the refreshments were 
laid ready. 

“I’ll fix that, mother,"cried Hubert; “you’d 
better run up and dress. Do you know it’s 
twenty to eleven ? If you don’t look sharp, 
you'll be late.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Dudley. “ I 
had no idea it was so late, and I've to see 
alter the girls, too I There’s the bell: that's 
Selina Dudley and Miss Crum. Go, dear, 
and bring them into the drawing-room, ami 
talk to them until Nellie and Judith are 
ready. "Remember, you are to dii\e with 
them to the church.’’ 

“ I think the girls might have chosen at 
least one good-looking bridesmaid, considering 
I've to work them,” remarked Hubert dis¬ 
consolately', going into the hall to wel¬ 
come the new arrivals. 

Miss Selina Dudley was a tall, lank 
young woman, of about thirty-two years 
of age. Her hair was sparse and fair. 
White eyelashes shaded her watery-blue 
eyes. She prided herself on the elegance 
of "her figure and the size of her waist. 
She owed a deep grudge to Amy for 
choosing a costutne which she considered 
, disguised-her bpst points. 

Miss. Crum^&ji the contrary, was 
plump, short, aha' good-humoured-look¬ 
ing. She was secretly deeply in love 
with the haudsomc Hubert, and kept her 
eyes upturned on him in hopeless ad¬ 
miration. • m 

The pink Empire costumes were 
hardly becoming to either of the girls; 
indeed, . Hubert could scarcely refrain 

• • from laughter as lie followed them into 
the drawing-room. 

■; 11 Isu’t' it ,an awfully Jolly day ? ” re- . 

L,marked Hubert. ' ■ ■ ■ ' ‘ ; ./ 

Lovely l ” assented . Miss. Crum, 
'blushing deeply. y.. 

Whenever Hubert' * addressed . the 
simplest observation to het, site always 
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blushed' to such an extent as to quite 
embarrass him. 

“ We were so glad that the day tvasfirtfe on 
vour sisters' account," said Miss Selina.Dud¬ 
ley- “ I think a wedding on a wet day is Such 
a ’depressing affair.” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t know," replied Hubert. . “ If 
it is raining hard, the bridegroom escapes to 
a certain extent the usual pelting of rite ; and, 
for my part, I'd rather have any amount of 
rain than a pound of rice down-my Collar.” 

Miss Selina Dudley laughed languidly, and 
said— 

“ I suppose there is great excitement in 
your family as to Miss Hawkins’ will ? Isn't 
it to lie read to-day ? " * • 

“ Rather ! I should just say so,’’ laughed 
Hubert. “ Sparkes is to be here at one 
o’clock, and is to read the will before a solemn 
conclave of relations and friends." 

‘‘ Who do you think will come in for the 
money ?. ’’ asked Miss Crum. 

“ I haven’t an idea,” said Hubert. “ 1 
believe the betting is on Samuel Dudley " 

“ Well, I must sav," remarked Miss Selina; 

“ that if Aunt Hawkins did not at least leave 
my brother a large share of the money, she 
will have- treated him very unfairly. She 
ahva\s gave him to understand that he was 
her favoqritc nephew since lie was a boy, and 
he lias always been so kind and attentive to 
her. He was just like a son to her ; indeed, 
it would be difficult to find a son like him.!’ 

“ Very difficult indeed,” assented Hubert, 
rather drily. 

Nellie and Judith now came running in. 

The girls embraced, and kissed, and laughed 
in the most affectionate manner, while at the 
same time noting with accuracy each detail 
in each other’s dress and appearance. 

They stared with envy at Nellie, whose 
gown suited her to perfection. .She looked 
quite adorably charming. The others felt 
their gowns to be but;” bad and ridiculous 
imitations of hers. 

They wondered aTtffe brightness of her 
smiles, the brilliant light of her eyes, the 
happy unconsciousness of her face. They 
knew riot that her thoughts were too much 
occupied with the anticipation of seeing 
Lawrence once more to - find time for thoughts 
of self. 

Judith looked handsome, but peculiar. ‘ She 
looked ready to exclaim, with Titus, “ I have 
lost a day I ” 

" Hubert left the room to see jf the Carriages 
Were come;’ * ‘ • •* 

•It had struck eleven o'clock some time, and 
it took quite a quarter of an hdur to drive to 
the church.v*- * 

M Oli, NeIHe!exclaimed Alias Crum, ‘‘you 


do look so well. That dress is so becoming 
to you. How I wish mine looked half as 
nice! I feel aatf-I were a fright beside;you*-- 
I’m so short and fat. I wish we four .were alt 
more the same height ; we'il look very- funny^ 

I think, walking up the church : I’m §o short 
and fat, and Selina so tall and. thin,”. •• 

“ No one will look at us, you know,” 

Nellie smilingly. “ Everyone will be looking# 
at the brides. You cannot think how loydly' 

Jane looks, and Amv looks awfully pf&SVi 

too." ■ • v- * 

11 Everyone looks well on the wedding- 
day," observed Miss Selina Dudley. “T 
never saw an ugly bride yet." + • . 

“ Yes, nothing makes one lrfok so well as 
happiness,” cried Nellie. 

“ The carriage is at the door now,” Hubert 
called out. “ Come along." 

‘‘Arc we all going together? We’ll never 
be able to fit into one carriage," remarked 
Miss Crum plaintively. 

“ Oh no, of course not," replied Judith. 
“You two are to go with Hubert, and Nellie 
and 1 with mother.” 

“ I suppose my brother has set off long 
ago," observed Miss Crum. 

44 Upon inv word, 


I don’t know,” cried 
“ Til run up and see. Will you gel 
carriage? There’s no time to 


l>e 


Hubert, 
into the 

lost.” _ 

He dashed upstairs to his room, and there, 
to his astonishment, beheld Doctor IJlack. 
Crum regarding his proiile anxiously/fik^the, 
looking-glass. 

“ Why, 1 say,Crum,” cried Hubert, ^you’ll' 
be late, to a dead certainty 1 What on earth 
is keeping you ? ’’ 

“ I’ve cut mvsclf horridly,” answered Crnm 
plaintively, “and 1 can’t get the beastly thing 
to slop bleeding. See ! ” He turned his 
cheek round for Hubert's inspection, 

“ By Jove, old man ! ’’ remarked Hubert, 
“ you look as if you’d been contemplatiug 
suicide, not matrimony.” 

“Does it show vdry much?" inquired Crum 
anxiously., 

“ I should rather just say it does. But do 
hurfy up, or your bride will be there before 
you. I'm off now. Look sharp ! " Hubert 
ran downstairs, jumped into the carriage, and 
drove off. « 

Dr. Crum, alarmed to. find it .«so late, 
hurried on with his toilette as best he could. 
Never did he feel so dissatisfied with his 

E ersonal appearance—from the flower in his 
utton-hole to the polish of his boots, every-, 
thing went wrong. Tri add to his misery, he 
■feared the cut would break out again. Hfs 
gloves', too, he cobld not find. 

“I do believe that ass Dudley has gone off 
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with them ! " he ejaculated. “ I know they 
were on the table before he came in.” 

He beard Jane run downstairs. lie vainly 
looked if the gloves could have fallen behind 
the dressing-table, and in so doing, knocked 
tlie corner of an open drawer rather severely 
with the side of his head. We forbear to 
record his observation on the catastrophe. 

“Amy! I say, Amy!" lie heard Major 
Dudley shouting from the hall, “ there’s not 
a moment to spare. It's a quarter-past. 
Make haste, do ! " 

He determined to go without gloves. It 
was a bitter resolution, but then, what could 
he do ? 

He turned back from the door as he re¬ 
flected that perchance lie might find a pair of 
Hubert's, and madly rummaged through the 
contents of the chest ol drawers. 

As he was thus engaged lie heard Amy 
run down the flight of stairs, stop for a 
moment on the landing outside his door, and 
then run on. 

“ I'll be ready in one second ! ” lie shouted ; 
but there was no reply. “ She can't have 
heard me, but I'll be there in time yet,” lie 
muttered^ as he fished up at last a pair of 
gloves: 1 hey were sizes tun large, but that 
was of trifling consequence. 

As he heard the major and bis daughters 
drive off, he snatched up bis bat and rushed 
to the bedroom door. Somehow it would 
not open, lie shook it \iuluuly. He pulled, 
he turned the handle this way and that. He 
shook it again. At last the frightful truth 
that it was locked from the outside flashed 
through hi> mind. 

He shouted to the servants for assistance, 
but remembered that all of them, except the 
cook, had been allowed to go to the church, 
and that she was probably gossiping over the 
garden wall. 

In desperation, he flung up his window and 
screamed. 

" Help ! l f irc ! Help ! Murder ! " but 
there was no reply. The window looked out 
on the yaid, and there was nothing there 
except a dog that barked frantically at him, 
drowning the sound of his voice. 

'file clock struck the half-hour. He broke 
out into a pmluse perspiration. 

“Oh! whatever shall I do?” he cried. 
“Oh, you brute! shaking his list at the, 
angry dog. “ How I'd like to shoot you ! ” 

He darted again to the door and tried to 
break or force it open, but it resisted his most 
strenuous exertions. He hurt* himself con¬ 
siderably against it, but without any result 
further than spoiling the paint. 

Once again he ran to the window and 
shouted. , 


Suddenly he heard the hall door open, and 
someone ran upstairs. 

“ Help ! " he screamed. “ Open the door 
quick ! " 

The door was unlocked, and the astonished 
Hubert rushed in. 

“ What on earth has happened ? ” he 
demanded. “We thought you were dead. 
How did you lock yourself in, eh ? ” 

Tile unfortunate bridegroom stayed not for 
reply, but sped downstairs arid sprang into 
the carriage. • 

Hubert jumped in after him. 

•• Ten pounds,” cried Crum to the driver, 
“ if you're there in five minutes! " 

The man whipped up tin: horse, and away 
they llew. 

“Why on earth,” demanded Hubert, 
“ didn't von climb out of the window ? 
There's the drain-pipe quite handy at the 
\ery side. I've slid down it hundreds of 
time-.” 

“ A nice thing for a fellow on his wedding- 
day to slide down pipes in his best grey 
troiiseis ! " replied Dr. Black Cimn sulkily. 

“ It would have been belloi than being 
late, anyhow," said Hubert. “My mother 
was in a dreadful state about it, and Jane 
looked ready to faint." 

“ If I'm late," said Dr. Crum angrily, 
“ I’ve a great mind not to marry your sister 
at all. 1 consider it's a’confounded shame. 

Lite way I've been treated!" 

i‘ I can excuse yon being out of temper," 
remarked Hubert, quietly looking the young 
nun full in the lace ; “ but if l thought you 
meant what von said, I wouldn't leave a bone 
whole in your body .' 1 

The irascible bridegroom relapsed into 
sulky silence. 

The church door was reached ; the smok¬ 
ing horse pulled up. Dr. Crum leapt from 
the carriage and positively ran up the aisle. 
As he reached his indignant, wondering bride, 
the bells merrily peaj^adortli the hour. They 
said, like Friar Bacb^S orazen Head : “ Time 
was. Time is, and Time is gone.” 

Amy and Samuel, as they, now made one. 
walked l<> the vestry, turned a look of 
triumph 011 Jane and Dr. Crum. The clergy¬ 
man stood waiting. Dr. Crum saw there was 
no avoiding his fate ; therefore, with the best 
grace he could summon up, he stood beside 
June, and. as in a nightmare, heard the mar¬ 
riage service read over him, and reflected 
bitterly, as he mechanically muttered the 
responses, that he was marrying a girl whom 
he despised and detested. 

The service over, the newly-married couple 
entered the vestry-. 

“ Well. Crum,” demanded the major, “ what 
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kept you? Do you know, we were becoming 
quite frightened as to what had become of 
you ? ’’ 

Dr. Black Cium related his grievances. 
The assembled party listened with astonish¬ 
ment and some suppressed smiles. 

“ But,'* cried Jane, “ who locked the 
door ? ” 

Dr. Crum flushed angrily. “Your sister 
Amy did,’’ he replied. 

Amy laughed merrily. “ 1 only thought to 
give you a fright for a minute ; of course I 
never dreamed but that you would call one of 
the servants. When L found you were not 
coming, 1 asked Hubert to go back for you. 
Didn't I, Hubert ? " 

“ Yes, you did," replied Hubert slowly. 
“ But I must say 1 think it was a very poor 
joke." 

"(ili, well,'' cried Samuel, jovially slapping 
Crum on the back, " a joke is a joke, you 
know. * All's well llial ends well.’ After 
all, what difference docs a few moments 
make ? " 

Dr. Black Crum could hardly retrain from 
observing that it made just £\ 0,000 difference 
to him. He felt certain Samuel knew of the 
condition-. *>f the will, and that Amv had 
played the trick to -ectue the entire fortune 
for herself. He hated her more for the wav 
.lie had confessed the act, anil treated it as a 
joke, knowing that he was obliged to hold his 

tongue, than lor actually doing the deed. He 

perceived, too, that the guests were laughing 
at him lor taking <0 seriously what they 
thought was but a practical joke. His face 
looked black as night as lie led his bride down 
the chinch to the carriage. 

Jane's pride and anget alone kept her from 
teais. 

“ L’ll ne\er—no, never—forgive Amy as 
long as ] live ! " she exclaimed vehement ly, as 
the carriage drove off. I don't believe in 
the least that she only dk£jt for a joke. She 
did it cunningly, to all the money for 

herself. The mean, creature ! " 

Dr. Black Crum bit his nails to the 
quick; he was in too great a temper to 
reply. 

“ Oil, dear, dear! Whatever shall we do ? " 
sobbed the bride, looking halt-frightened at 
her husband. . 

, Do? " exclaimed Dr. Crum. “ I shall go 
to law about the matter. I'm not going to 
be .cheated in such a disgraceful manner, I 
can assure you." 

Yes, indeed," said Jane. “ it would only 
serve her right if we got every penny. But 
how it was that you didn’t hear her locking 
the door, I can't understand .' 1 

“I'Ve told you dozens of times," replied 


Crum, “ that I was hunting for my gloves, 
and opening and shutting drawers. Besides, 
it never entered my head that anyone was 
capable of such a mean, shabby trick." 

*“ But she won’t be a hit the better for it,” 
observed Jane, “ though she does think her¬ 
self so clever. I shall just let her know what 
I think of her." 

“ Don’t you go interfering," said Crum ; 
*• leave everything to me. 1 shall give notice 
of what I intend to do when Mr. Sparkes 
reads the will. You just stay quiet ; there's 
no use making a show of vourself before 
people. 

Jam: remained silent, hut by no means 
unchanged in her determination to give, as 
she inwardly phrased it, a piece of her mind 
to Amv. 

“What lime is it ?" she asked, just as the 
carriage stopped at the house. 

“ Quarter to one," growled Crum. “ Isn’t 
old Sparkes to come at one o'clock ? " 

“ Yes," Said Jane, as she stepped from the 
carriage ; " he promised to be here punctu¬ 
ally at one o'clock." 

Dr. Crum followed hi.- bride to the draw¬ 
ing-room, where the sight of the quantity of 
handsome presents helped him to regain his 
equanimity by the time the ro-t of the family 
and relations returned. 

The guests wandered aimlessly about 1 lie 
room, inspecting the presents, and secretly 
determining which articles were silver and 
which merely plated ; whom each present 
was It.'Mil, and whether it was handsome or 
shabby, in proportion to the supposed income 
of the donor. 

Amy and Samuel, flushed and triumphant, 
stood receiving the congratulations of their 
friends in the front drawing-room. In the 
back draw ing-room remained Jane and Crum, 
gloomv and silent. 

Ii\er\one found a difficulty in passing the 
time : all were in anticipation of the arrival 
fit the will and Mr. Sparkes. 

Not one person m the room hut whose 
heart heat high with hope that Miss Hawkins 
might not have left some, remem bra nee, how¬ 
ever small, to him or her. 


CHAP TICK XVI. 

Oxk o’clock struck. A moment afterwards 
Mr. Sparkes was shown in. Mr. Sparkes was 
elderly, hut active. He clothed hi- somewhat 
diminutive form in y frock-coat and grey 
trousers, a good deal tin* short in the leg. 
His face was long and sedate,and ornamented 
by a mole on the left nostril ; hi* eyes were 
small, twinkling, and observant ; his hands 
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were cold, hard, and void of heartiness as the 
claw of a cock. 

As lie walked up to congratulate the brides 
a complete silence came'over the remainder 
of the guests. The eyes of all were fixed on 
the black bag lie held in his left hand. That 
bag contained4hc precious will. 

“ I say,” said Major Dudley, going up to 
■ Mr. ' Sparkcs, and interrupting hi» polite 
speeches to the brides—“ I say, Sparkes, 
we’re waiting for you to read the will. We’re 
all more or less anxious, you know, so I 
thought, if you didn't mind, .it will be better 
to have the will read at once, and then go to 
our luncheon.” 

“ Certainly ! By all means ! ” replied Mr. 
Sparkes. “ Business first, and pleasure after¬ 
wards, has ever been my maxim. I shall 
drink the health of Miss Hawkins' legatee 
afterwards with the greatest pleasure.” 

“ Yes,” cried the major, “ we shall all drink 

the heir or heiress’s health afterwards. For 

my part 1 expect nothing, so 1 shall not be 
disappointed. 

“I. suppose," said Mr. Sparkes, “that 
everyone here is a relation of the late Miss 
Hawkins ? ” 

Yes, everyone is a relation," replied the 
major, “ except mv friends Miss Wainwright 
and her brother, Miss Crum, and Mr. Pobb. 
They, being intimate friends of ours, are 
interested, I am Sure, in the contents of the 
will.” 


hear of her death so soon after I had the 
pleasure of seeing her.” 

So saying, Mt. Sparkes walked back into 
the front drawing-room, sat down conifprtably 
close to the fireside, crossed • his legs, and 
opened the black bag. 

Everyone crowded round him- Nellie^and 
Lawrence Wainwright stood close together 
behind Jane and Dr. Crum. Samuel and 
Amv, with hopeful anticipation very evident 
in their faces, pushed right to the front. 

“ Little woman,’’ cried the attentive 
Samuel, “ you will be tired, standing so long. 
Sit down here, my pet.” He placed a chair 
at Mr. Sparkes' right hand for Amy, and then 
stood behind her, thereby securing a good, 
place for himself. 

Oh, my ftefirt is throbbing ! ” whispered 
Miss Crum to Hubert. 

“ Is it? ” said Hubert. “ So is rime.” 

“What can cause your heart to throb?” 1 

again whispered the susceptible Miss Crum, 

blushing vividly. 

“ The intense longing I have to punch that 
fellow’s head ! ” returned Hubert, nodding in 
the direction of the smiling Samuel. 

Miss Crum relapsed into silence once more. 

Mr. .Sparkes, as we have said, opened his 
bag, and, amidst the breathless silence,-drew 
forth a sealed packet. He cleared his throat. 

At this moment a quiet hesitating 'knock 
was heard at the door. 

“ Come in ! What’s "that ? ” cried the 


“ I am not a relation,” said Miss Sleat, in a 
forlorn tone of voice ; “ but I was a friend—I 
may say the most intimate friend—of the dear 
deceased Miss Henrietta Hawkins." 

Miss Sleat clasped her mittened hands 
together and looked round with watery eyes, 

to sec if anyone disagreed with this state¬ 
ment. # 

“ Yes,” said the major heartily, “ we know 
how kind and attentive you ahfrays were to 
Aunt Hawkins, and all I can say is that I 
hope she has remembered you ; but, asweaife 
all aware, the old lady was always a ljttlc 
peculiar, though, I’ve no doubt, good-hearted 
m the main." 

“Yes; but there’s no doubt,” interrupted 
Samuel hastily, “ that although she was a little 
eccentric, still she was quite r in her right 
mind when she made her last will. There is 
no question about that, I hope ? ” * 

“No, none whatever,” agreed Dr. Black 
Crum, 

“ Certainly,” agreed Mr. Sparkes. “ Thefe 
is no doubt that the late Miss Hawkins 
was ip sound mind when she made her last, 
will Indeed, I never recollect coming across 
a lady of any age of a more determined will 
or dcarer ijUcllcct. It, quite .surprised me to 


major. 

Again the knock was heard. 

“ Come in, can't you, whoever you are ? ” 
again cried Major Dudley. 

Squelsh came slowly in, rubbing her hands 
cringiugly togethei, a .propitiatory smile on 
her face. 

“ I beg your pardon, mini," she .began, 
“ but 1 made free to come and ask if I might 
’ear poor dear Miss iAwkins’ will read. She's, 
dead and buried .;jflMg£and more’s the pity ; 
but I niver can fOaHShir—no, niver.” * 

Squelsh applicd^8|P*comer of her well-' 
starched apron to hH^eyes till a reluctant tear 
appeared. • 

*• Certainly you may, Squelsh; certainly,” 
said Mrs. Dudley. “I hope Aliss Hawkins 
left you some little remembrauce in her will.” 

“«She promised over and over again that 
she would, mim. Over find over agin did 
she up atr say—‘ Sqttelsh, I’ll*'not forget ye, 
for you’re the faithfullest, most obligingeat 
creator in the world. If I looked fijgh or lew; 
I-d never find yer equal.’ She did indeed, 
malam.” - . ■. 

well” interrupted the major im¬ 
patiently f ‘' .that’ll do, Squelsh, Take a chair, 
Mr. Sparkes is going to read the wiU.” . ..^ " 
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Squelsh drew a cane-bottomed chair near 
to the door, and sitting down on its edge, 
prepared to listen. 

Mr. Sparkes laid down the sealed packet 
on his knee, took out his spectacles, polished 
them with his silk pocket-handkerchief, 
settled them on his nose, and said — 

“The late Miss Hawkins gave me instruc¬ 
tions to read this letter before reading her 
will. In it she explains her reasons for 
leaving her money to the person she thought 
proper to make her legatee. You see, on the 
envelope she leaves orders for it to be read 
to her assembled relations on this day, the 
First of January, 1803. I shall proceed to do 
so now, with your permission." 

Mr. Sparkes broke open the seal and un¬ 
folded the enclosed paper. He then cleared 
hi* throat, and read as follows :— 

Alisa //,ih'Atii\' 1^:1 lor. 

“To mv very dear and near relations who 
are assembled like carrion crows to pick up 
what they can gel of my remains. 1, 
Henrietta Hawkins, write this letter to 
inform you of my reasons for making my will 
as I have soon fit to do. 

“In my last will, drawn out by Mr. Sparkes, 
I revoke all my other wills. J revoke the 
will dated 17th Sept., ’.So, in which I 
left all my property to my grand-nephew, 
Samuel Dudley, who I, at that time, believed 
to be the most hypocritical rascal I had ever 
come across.'' 

Here Samuel groaned aloud, and became 
very red in the face. 

“ I revoke the will dated the 4th of 
Jan.,'85, in which 1 left most of my money 
to Robert Parry, as the most ingenious 
swindler I had the pleasure of counting 
among my relations ; Aut as he afterwards 
was idiot enough .^,'pecome bankrupt, I 
changed my mind an&Jpade another will, in 
w'hicn I left all my money to Mrs. Samuel 
Dudley, for being, I considered, the most 
mean and stingy woman 1 had ever met. 
This will I also destroyed, and made one. 
dated April 1st, '88. in which I left the sum 
of ^20,000 to Squelsh, my maid, in 
appreciation of the remarkably clever way 
she stole four of my finest rings." 

“ I denies it," sobbed Squelsh faintly from 
the edge of the cane-bottomed chair. “ I lec- 
totally denies it 1" 

“ This will I also destroyed, and made one 
dated Oct. 29th, ’89, in which I left all my 
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money to found a Cat and Dogs' Home in 
my native town." 

Mr. Sparkes paused to blow his nose, and 
the company waited in blank astonishment 

“This will I destroyed," continued Mr. 
Sparkes. 

A sigh of relief rose from every heart. 

“ That's a blessing, anyhow,” remarked Dr. 
Crum. 

“ Hush, hush ! " said the major. “ Go on, 
if you please, sir." 

“ This will I also destroyed, for I recollected 
that there was one family of my relations 
who had never pestered or persecuted me. I 
determined to go and see with my own eyes 
the cause of their unwonted forbearance. 
They must be rich indeed if the sum of over 
£ 20,000 was of 110 account to them. 1 came, 
therefore, to .the Dudleys to discover the 
reason of their unaccountable conduct, and 
was received with kindness—the usual hypo¬ 
critical kindness I was accustomed to receive 
from everyone who was a ware that I had any¬ 
thing to leave. 1 found them poor, and 
determined to test each of them, though 1 
had long since lost all belief in there being 
such a quality as disinterested aflecMpn, . 
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“ I found—as 1 had expected to find—that 
Major Dudley was the usual type of a selfish, 
carelessly good-natured Army' • man ; his 
wife, a weak, soft creatpre, with a cat-like 
love of her hodie and children ; Hubert an 
idle ne'er-do-well.” 

“ Indeed! ” exclaimed Hubert softly. 

“ Much obliged, I’m sure ! ’’ 

“ The girls, senseless-little idiots, with the 
exception of Nellie, whose apparent unselfish¬ 
ness 2nd innocence caused me to waver in my 
incredulity in human goodness-and sincerity. 

I resolved to test her thoroughly. Each day 
her sweetness grew upon me. 1 began to 
think it possible that in her, at last, I had 
found a being who would love me for myself. 
I determined to take her to live with me, to 
love her, to attach "her to myself by every 
possible tie. I revelled in the Idea of having 
her lovely face ever beside me, of her .voice 
cheering my loneliness and softening my heart, 
of her hands closing my eyes in death, and 
her true tears falling on my grave. I pictured 
my house a home, filled with youth, with 
riiusic, and with happiness. I felt 1 could 

• never return to its former stillness and intense 
loneliness. 

“ I gave secret orders'^hat my house should 
be newly furnished, and filled with everything 
I fancied a young girl could wish for, and then 
I impatiently waited for the day to conu? when 
I could explain to Nellie my plans, and take 
her home with me. 

“ Alas ! for the blindness of my eyes—that 
I .should have dreamt that 1, an old woman, 
was capable of inspiring love. I called her 
mother to me and unfolded my plans, little 
dreaming of opposition ;*and I learned that 
Nellie’s heart was already given away, and 
given to the man whose very name of Law¬ 
rence Wainwright filled* my mind with un¬ 
speakable loathing and dislike. Why I hated 
a man I had never seen, why I shuddered at 
his.vqry name, Mrs. Dudley could not discover. 
Now tnat my aching heart lies still and quiet 
, in* the grave-*-too quipt for even the bitter 
sneer and scornful laugh to pain or wound—I 
shall explain the reason. 

“ More than sixty years ago, i, too, was 
young‘and fair as. Nellie, i can recall with 
wondering astonishment how" the days seemed 
all too short—when each year brought more 
pleasure and loVe than Hie last—when all 
beholding' my face smiled and %/antyd what 
I; asked—when thg, world seemed full' of 

• love and happiness” *1 had everything but 
money, and I never felt its.want. - I believed 

.. .in goodness, in truth', and iove, fot- I;believed 
.; uyl*awrence Wamwright’s Honour,.. 


• “I cannot yet speak of it: He, who a 
thousand times had sworn he loved mo, loved 
something better. ’ 

An heiress smiled on him, and—he left 

me. 

“ He left me for money, and when I shortly 
afterwards came ill, unexpectedly! for moneyj 
it came too late. I’had lost the only thing 
it could not purchase for inc—love. 

“ Lawrence Wainwright had left pie, and 
when he would have returned with fair words 
and smiles on his handsome face, l sternly 
told him to return to the heiress who pro¬ 
fessed to love him'. He implored me to for¬ 
give him—he swore he had never loved out 
me. He w.ept, and [ despised him. At 
length, sullenly he left me—loft me to become 
day by day more hard, more pitiless, more 
.miserable—to become what I am now : an 
old woman, unloved and unloving. 

“You can now understand why the name 
of Lawrence Wainwright is hateful to my 
ears—why it stirs up every evil passion from 
the utmost depths of my heart. Nellie loved 
his grandson, and it seemed to me that he 
must be what his grandfather, Lawrence 
Wainwright, had been before him. 1 deter¬ 
mined to save her from my fate ; l resolved 
on exposing his falseness ; I felt as if now Was 
my moment of revenge. 

“ I determined to see him. They sent for 
him, and he came. As he entered the room 
my heart beat violently, my eyes grew dim. 
' It was as if time had rolled back, and that he, 
who long since lay dead, stood once again 
before me. In figure, in face, in every move¬ 
ment, he was the Lawrence Wainwright' I 
had loved in all his youthful strength and 
beauty... 

“ He was unchanged, but I—oh ! what was 
I? He looked calmly at me, and smilingly 
took Nellie’s hand. From that moment I hated 
her. 1 felt as if I sbeuld - die. By degrees i 


recalled my wande 
sort of gratification:*! 
soon sec Nellie we 
the falseness of 



ises. I even felt a 
thought T. : L ::.\t 
as I had wept, over 
oyer — that Another 


should know the bitterrtess ‘ and agony I had 
- known. 

' “I waited until their whispered greetings 
were over, and then eaeh person in the room 
' I resolved to put to the .test, and,prove td 
Nellie that I alone loved 'her. Her father, 
mother, brother, sisters, and lover--rall should, 
bow before the power, of gojd, and Nellie 
.shoqld be mine alone.,' . 

It$was as I foresaw,:, aft save the 1x>y 
Hubert gave way. Little-ay he knew it,.mi 
;. wpr 4 *r: pierced my. heart. ■ He has^not 
. krib.wh the sweetnesA. of revenge.’ 

“ Then eime-the turn ,of; Nellie add htsr 
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lover. I trembled as he took, her hand.' I 
could scarce realise it when' I saw, when. I 
heard, they were true to each other and their 
love. 

“ His voice was a torturing joy to me as he 
declared his love for Nellie, and she looked 
ftt him with unfaltering trust. 

•’ 11 1 could bear no more. With a rush the 
old lo\e returned•onqe more, and I loved the 
young man standing before me as 1 had loved, 
m the days long past, Lawrence Wainwright. 
Think not that the heart is over too old to 
love and bleed. I went to my lonely room 
and wept, though 1 thought my tears were 
long ago dried up. I wept once more, and 
rejoiced that there was love, though not for 
me, still to be found in this world. 

. “ I know not if it be the revulsion of feel¬ 
ing or the jov of seeing Lawrence Wainwright 
once more, but l feel my weakness has in¬ 
creased, my sight grown more dim. I have 
with difficulty written thus far to explain friy 
reasons for leaving my money as I have 
done. 

“ L have left all my money, property, and 
house to Lawrence Wainwright, with the 
exception of ^'5,000. which 1 leave to Hubert 
Dudley, in token of my appreciation, of his 
honesty and sincerity. To the rest of my 
relations and to Squelsh 1 leave what they 
deserve : namely, nothing. 


“I foresaw that Amy and Jane would not 
restrain their-curiosity, as to the contents of 
my will ^.therefore I prepared a little plan, 
into which they fell with amusing rapidity, 
considering what .a pair of smart young ladies 
they think themselves. I wish them: joy if' 
they succeed in their manoeuvres ! 

“ My will to the above effect has been 
drawn out by* my lawyer, Mr. Sparkes, and is 
in his possession.” 




Mr. Sparkes paused. The company burst 
into loud and surprised exclamations. 'Dr. 
Black Crum grew- red, not to say purple, in 
the face. Jane said vindictively: “Well, any¬ 
how, Amy isn't getting it. 'I. can -stand 
anything but that.” 

Amy burst into tears ; so did Miss Slcat. 

Samuel stood as if stupefied with astonish¬ 
ment and disappointment 

" My darling Nellie!” cried Lawrence; “all 
my good fortune is owing to you.” 

“ So," said Nellie, “ no, indeed, it was not.* 
I knew Aunt Hawkins must love you when 
site saw you ; but 1 never-” .« 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Hubert. “It is 
all owing to Aunt Hawkins’ little' plan, and 
to nothing else. Come, let us give three 
cheers for her heir! ” ' 1 

THF. END. . 
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I.—The Valley of the Sf.mois. 

I MADE a tour not long 
since which I can strongly 
recommend for 
combined fresh* 
ness, economy, 
and intrinsic at¬ 
tractiveness. It 
consists of a quiet 
walk, with a 
friend for choice, 
along the valley 
of the Semois, 
which is a mother*; 
ate-sjzed stream meandering among hills and’ 
•'woods /alette the boundary ; that divides 
’ ■'France;and Belgium.. • * ‘ 

*: The Valley, forms an outlying'portion of 
3 * tHfey-Ardennes, dittrict, and ls v^ry little fre- 
qu^te#V.DjV English tourists, )q# because 
' ui^rto "4u i: neither a. railway nor a diligence, 
Aj.-hpr #y public: conveyance whatever. .Here, 

^ V.!’* - ' ' -y : .. *. 



however, one me«s with a primitive' .and 
undemoralised state of rusticity.- , 

Along with the walking tour itself tme 
may, of course, combine; the.pleasure of visit- ' 
ing, .on the outward or the return journey, 
such places as Antwerp, Brussels, Namur, 
Dinant, " Waterloo, Bruges, etc. No very 
great extra expenses need be incurred ii?tbi$ 
way. But I do not intend Kere to go over ’ 
the beaten track, but shall confine myself 
to particulars as to the journey and ea 
penses from London to the ■“ happy hunting ■ 
1 ground ” selected, and to giving some account 
of the pleasant valley itself. - ....... '• •/’ - 

’Starting at 8.'mm. from Liverpool Street/ 
Station, pile, arrives at. Harwich aboui 9:30, 

•' and there the Antwerp boat is all ready to 
start. This is qu£fkly? 4 one, and the paxsage 
. is not formidable,since the G-E.R. line of 
■ vessels is. well-fitted and commodious. 1 Next 
morning. We. can bpjakfast comfortably on 
bpard while our sliipis quietly steaming up., 
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the “ lazy Scheldt ” to Antwerp, arriving at 
ro a.m., or more commonly somewhat later. 
The return fare to this point, second-class 
and saloon, is £\ 16s. From Antwerp it 
will be our business to make our way via 
Brussels, Namur, and Diuant, to . the small 
town of Montherme, where the map shows 
the confluence of the Meuse and the Semois. 
This amounts to a distance of Joo'to 120 
miles. One can travel quite well third-class, 
cven^by expresses ; and as the rate is about 
threepence for five miles, the cost will not 
exceed 129. both ways, and the time occupied 
will be only a few hours. So that, making 
allowance for expenses of food, etc., by the 
way, we may reckon that the sum spent in 
going and returning should not be more 
than £$, or, at the outside, £$ tos. 

Arrived at our starting point, we have 
before 'us some thirty miles of country 
stretching eastwards t<? the town of Bouillon, 
and more can be included in our .programme 
if desired. This distance is broken up by 
some half-dozen villages, each affording toler¬ 
able though simple accommodation, at very 


reasonable rates averaging 
four to five francs per day. 
Ten or twelve days spent here is not 
likely, therefore, to cosL more than 
60 francs, or about £2 10s. 

As to the attractions of the valley 
itself, I may say that I found its popula¬ 
tion were friendly and kindly-disposed people ; 
they seemed quite pleased to answer questions. 
It may he added, by way of caution, that 
it is better to take no luggage except a 
knapsack. A portmanteau is a great nuis¬ 
ance, and if sent forward by itself it is 
stopped on crossing the frontier unless un¬ 
locked. The languagMppken is French. 

The entire cost of tour, for about a 
fortnight, will thus comp..to £ 6 , or even less 
with economy. ‘ ^ 

IT.—Through Cornwall. 

One July evening Kthel Vanstone burst 
into Florence Penrose’s den, saying— 

-“ Toll me how to spend ten pounds and a 
fortnight in Cornwall.■’ 

1 “ How to economise them and yet see 
everything,” corrected her friend. 

“Right,” said Ethel.- “The programme, 
please?” - * 

. “ Start from Plymouth—when ? ” 

“ Friday morning.” 

“ See St. Andrew’s Church, the Guildhall, 
and the Hoe before lunch ; in the afternoon 
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go up the Tamar. Next morning take train 
to Launceston, thence coach to Bude. Spend 
Sunday there. On Monday coach to BPs- 
castle, Tintagcl, and Newquay. Sleep at 
Newquay ; walk to the Headland and Perth 
next morning. After lunch drive to Tan¬ 
tieme. The carriage you must hire would 
carry four persons for the same price as 
one.” 

“ Never mind,” said Kthel. 

“ On Wednesday morning coach to Truro. 
See.the cathedral ; then steam down the Fal 
—admire Falmouth that evening. On Thurs¬ 
day coach to the Lizard, walk to Kynance, 
return to Falmouth the same day. On 
Friday morning visit St. Mawcs. In the 
afternoon—a half-holiday—there will be' a 
choice of excursions. On Saturday morning 
coach through Ponsanooth Valley to Redruth, 
the Cornish mining metropolis ; lake train to 
Cam Brea, a sacred place of the Druids, walk 
up the hill, crime down again-” 

“ Of course,” ejaculated Kthel. 

“Off by train to Penzance. On Sunday 
attend service at St. Michael's Mount. On 
Monday drive to the Logan Rock and Land's 
Knd. On Tuesday morning steam to Scilly. 
You land at St. Mary’s, but Tresco is the 
show island —go there by row-boat. Return 
to Penzance on Wednesday ; see Newlyn 
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that evening. On Thursdayvmorniug take 
train to Fowey, ‘do’ Place House and the 
Chdrch, then be off by rail to Plymouth,” 
concluded Florence. * 

u Arriving bankrupt,” said Ethel. 

“ No,” replied Florence, handing her the 
list, "‘you will have something left. And I 
have allowed far too much for board, lodging, 
and extras. Take, hand-luggage only, then 
yon won't want cajjs.” 

Kthel read thu list :— 

. £ s. d. 

Thirteen days’ board, lodging, and extras, 

at 7s.4 ji .0 

Steamer—up the Tamar . 16 

Kail- Plymouth to I^uinceston :. 2 Jij 

Coach —Launceston to Rude .’ 3. 6 

C.oach—liude to Newquay. 17 o 

Carriage- Newquay to [.anherne. ip o 

Coach --Newquay to Tcuro. I 6‘ 

Steamer—Truro to Falmouth . o 9 

Coach—Falmouth to the Lizard (return) ... 50 

Strainer—Falmouth to St. Mawes (return) o 6 

Excursion . 1 ,0 

Coach -Falmouth to Redruth . I o 

Kail -•Redruth to Carn Urea ... .. o I 

Kail—Carn Urea to Penzance . 1 3 

Penzance to St. Michael's Mount (return) i o 

Coach—Penzance to Land'sF.ml (return)... 5 o 

Steamer-—Penzance to Scilly (return) ... 10 o 

Hoating at Scilly . .. ,10 o 

Kail—Penzance to Fowey ... . ... 4 2 

Kail—Fowey to Plymouth. .. 3 8 

•S 8 to fol 
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III.—PROGRAMME -C» A H9I.UJAY TOUR 
• THROl.YxH SCOTLAND. 1 7 , DAYS. COST, 

&.[*. - 

The tour embraces' all the chief towns of 
Scotland as far as Inverness, with sailing on, 
two of the lakes. « 

Care should be taken, in getting the tourist 
ticket at King’s Cross, Euston, or St. Pancras, 
that it is'in every particular as stated below. 

• Tourist ticket to Inverness going by way 
of. Stirling, Dunblane, Perth, Dundee, Ar¬ 
broath, Aberdeen, Portsoy ^Buckie and Elgin, 
returning through Jjjjorreiy Grantown, .Blair 
Athol, and Dunk eld/ 

Monday '.—If you choose the East Coast 
route leave Kings's CrOss by fast Edinburgh 
train about io o'clock in the morning'. Get 
ihto a corridor carriage. Have yoUr luggage 
(which ought to., be one snjall bag) in the 
carriage. Break the journey /or a lew hours 
.at York, so as to see the city and Minster. 
If you adopt the West Coast route^ from 
Euston, your break will be at Lancaster for 
;th.e clidrch and castle ; while, on the Midland 
f.Vb'utv!. it will be at Sheffield Leeds. In 
■: ffie Afternoon go to Newcastle-omTyne by 
file first, route, or Carlisle on either^ of the 

• > - ' ii' & • 

Sec; NeWtnsHe, ^hd trip may 
be : ip'afiUj te.Ty fteinopthi, taking ^are s to return 


to Newcastle in time to meet a fast train to 
Edinburgh. London and North-Western or 
Midland passengers should see Carlisle and 
might take a trip toSilloth, before completing 
their journey to Edinburgh. 

' Wednesday .— Spend at .Edinburgh. 

Thursday .—Leave Wavcrlcy Statlbn, Edin¬ 
burgh, in the afternoon, tor’ Queen Street, 
Glasgow. .West Coast passengers travel from 
the Princes Street station, Edinburgh, to the 
Central Station, Glasgow. See the city. 

Friday .—In .{he morning, take a circular 
ticket at Low,Level) Queeu Street, for Loch 
Lomond and Loch Long. Leave boat at 
Tar net on Loch Lomond, and walk or go hv 
.’bus to Arrochar on Loch. Long, where a boat * 
will be waiting to ta hd&o u back to-Glasgow/ 

Saturday. — Lea^ffitGuecn Street, at' 
Buchanan Street (WdqjflSoast route) early* for 
Stirling, spend an .hour or two there to see 
thy Castle, then go on to Perth, and in the 
qyening go to Dundee. 

Sunday .—Spend the day at Dundee.' 

Monday .—At 9.20 lpave East Station for„ 
Arbroath;'. Stay an hour to see town and.' 
ruins of old abbey'. Go as far as Dubtonj, 
change to Montrose train, and after Seeing^ 
town, return to Dubton and go to Aberdeen;.. 
' jfticsdhy.—- See Aberdeen and take 
sde Old Aberdeen. About half-past- three 

^ > ' >aa '.<1/. MA* 1 t.4 4>A 

cam 
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Thursday*— Inverness. 

Frufay.-r -Leave at 10 o’clock, get into car-, 
riage to Perth by way of GrantoWn,,*ctc.' ) pro-' 
ceed to Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh to London. 


Cost of $our:— 

Tourfst' ticket the whole distance, both 

ways ■. 

Ticket from Newcastle to Tynemouth and 

■ back... • • ., .... 

Circular ticket from Glasgow to Lakes* ... 
12 days’ hotels-^tea, bed, breakfast, and 
attendance, including hot or cold meat 
or fish -at tea and breakfast, fis. fid. per 

day ... ... 

12 days' mid-day light refreshment.' is ... 

Dinner on Sunday at hotel. 

Dinner on train between l-lilinbmgh and 
I -ontlon 

Trams, etc . to 1 see outskirts of towns 
Other contingencies. • ... 


£ a. d. 


3 

to 

2‘»**5 


nertiara, the fugged Highlands ^of Donegal, 
the Giaut’S Causeway, and thc'Mlurne Moun¬ 
tains, should be enumerated amongst the 
destinations that are open to Englishmen 
‘and Englishwomen^ who may be selecting a 
bourn for.their summer holidays. In a similar 
sense justice may. be claimed for “gallant 
little Wales.” If - her . claims for fair con¬ 
sideration can be similarly satisfied by a due 
acknowledgment of her scenic charms or by 
a pacing visit to hercliff-bound. coast, gfey 
castles, and verdant valleys, so. deservedly 
eulogised by Mf; Ruskiu, .it' will be Opr, 
pleasing duty to suggest a prj&ttical measure 
of conciliation. Hence we propose ribr. the- 

S oses yf our journey to link the irorf 
s yf * the Emerald Isle with those of' 
England and Wales in one indisputable-", 
bond of . union. .By adopting this couirtie 
we shall afford our tourist friends a most 



ROSS KLASU, KlI.tARN£V. 


rv,*-TitROUG^ North ^Klrs Tp Ir^and. delightful -.holiday, routed embracing many 
Justice, to Ireland demands that “Her ancient:. Jhnuffc of travel, to* be enjoyed amidst: beautiful 
^capital the regal ,city of D.ujijit^ her peerless scentfiryfynd m the society’bf genial people, 
lakes of.. KUlarney, syivaw-Glerigarnff,. the Seeing that editorial discretion, while 
romantic. : Blig^atfer, ’ mountainous Con- alLnving. ten days for v our holidays, decides 
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that they may not extend beyond a fortnight, 
and limits our expenditure to the modest 
sum ot ten pounds, wc must briefly furnish an 
outline for just such a holiday jaunt through 
wild Wales to the south of Ireland, with the 
promise of one’s return thence to Knglish soil 
with renewed health, enlarged views, and, so 
far as a ten pound note be concerned, an 
empty pocket. Km l mutely or unfortunately, 
much of our pleasure lies within the power 
of the purse, and a financial investigation 
becomes a needful pioface to progression. 
Hence we should iciuind the intending 
traveller—Firstly, that the cost of a third-class 
tourist ticket from London {Huston or / Kid¬ 
ding ton), Bristol, Oxford, Cambridge, Kdin- 
burgh, or (ilasgow to Dublin, Killarney, or 
Cork, rid Chester, should not exceed 
£2 7s. 6d. It will be obvious that a con¬ 
siderable economy can be effected by those 
whose residences lie in centres that are nearer 
to Chester, such as Birmingham, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Hull, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, 
Manchester, or Liverpool. Secondly, a 
expenditure of twelve shillings for 
T^iture comforts will allow lor— 

s d 


Breakfast ... a 6 

Luncheon or plain dinner . 2 6 
High tea ... .2 6 

Bed . .. . . j o 

Attendance 1 ('» 


If this sum be disbursed for en days we shall 
lighten our resources to the extent of six 
pounds. Thirdly, the balance of £ t 12s. 6d. 
will quickly disappear if judiciously distri¬ 
buted at the daily average of 2s. <jd. in the 
purchase of newspapers and light refresh¬ 
ments, also in sundry payments for short 
excursion fares, and fees to hotel servants. 
Fourthly, having exhausted both our argu¬ 
ments and our finances, we will conclude with 
a practicable programme. 

First diiv, Wednesday. — London {Huston or 
Paddington) to the ancient city of Chester. 

Second day , Thursday .—Chester to Con¬ 
way—for excursions thence toTrefWw, Bcttws- 
y-Cocd„.or Llandudno. 

Third day , Friday .—Conway to Penmacn- 
mawr, thence to I.lanfairfechan and Bangor. 

Fourth day , Saturday. — Excursions to 
Bethesda, Carnarvon, Llanberis, or Beaumaris. 
Bangor to Dublin (North Wall). 


Fifth day, Sunday. —Dublin. • 

Sixth day, Monday. —Rambles iu Dublin.-— 

Travel by'tlie Great Smihern mid Western 
Railway to Killarney or to Cork. N.B.—The 
journey can be broken at Goold’s Cross for 
a drive to the R»>ck ol Cashel. 

Seventh day , Tuesday. —Killarney or Cork. 

Highth day , Wednesday. —Excursion from 
Killarney to Lismore or from Cork to 
Youghal for the Blackwater District. 

Ninth day , Thursday .- 1 *-From Killarney,' 
from Lismore, from Youghal, or from Cork, 
to Dublin, rid Mallow. An excursion from 
Dublin to Kingstown or Bray. 

Tenth day , Friday. —Dublin to Chester for 
stations in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Scotland, 
and the Midlands, also for Bristol, Oxlonl, 
Cambridge or London. 

Ere relinquishing the pen. we may remark 
that although our suggestions embrace a 
fairly typical outline for a combined Welsh 
and Irish holiday, the latter portion of these 
journc) ings will admit of many variations. 
For instance, an expenditure of £2 10s. will 
purchase a tourist ticket at Elision for the 
Chester and Dublin, North Wall, route, rid 
the Midland Great Western Railway, to 
Galway, Westport, Ballina, or Sligo, for the 
Connemara District; while’ a sum of £2 2.-. 
will provide lor a circular tour through 
Dublin and over Great Northern metals to 
Belfast, returning homewards by the boats 
that sail each week-day from Belfast to 
Fleetwood for Preston. Similar tickets like¬ 
wise permit tourists to visit the beautiful 
sceneiy of Warrenpoint, Rosstrcvor, Kilkeel, 
Newcastle, and the Mourne Mountains rid 
Greenore; or to travel rid the Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway towards Portrush 
for ti e majestic cliffs of the Giant's Cause¬ 
way. Furthermore, attractive trips afford 
access from Duhlin to Bray, the Darglv 
Valley, and other scenic gems of Wicklow ; 
also io the City of-. Limerick, the country¬ 
side of the Shannon, and the cliffs ot 
County Clare. If perchance the annual 
holiday stasou extend to a fortnight, the ten 
days reserved for Wales and Ireland maybe 
admirably sandwiched between two days of 
happy anticipations and two daVs of no less 
happy reflections upon the pleasures and 
profits to be gained by 1 a flying visit to 
the fair island which has been well termed 
by its versatile poet “ the first geiti of the 
sea.’’ ' \ 
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MAP, SHOWING Tllli HKKO’S WAN1IKJUNG&. 

, WAS positively going to write a novel 
—a novel novel, that would take the 
Jijg reading world by storm, and fill my 
pockets with wealth untold, and place 
on my brow a figurative laurel wreath of such 
magnitude that were it 'not figurative I could 
^ set up in business as a 

nurseryman, and stock all 
/)) the gardens of Europe with* 

-A laure * s - First 1 had to 

(\ j build the thing, though. 

\ A I sat down and thought, 

K and oceans of ideas came up 

J like billows, increasing and 

getting more grand and 
. majestic, until there was a 

• very storm of plots and 

counter-plots, murders and 
revenges, woes and plea¬ 
sures, pains and counter¬ 
panes, pistols, swords, fair 
maidens, poisons, haunted 



houses, noble heroes, daggers, obstinate fathers, 
ghosts, avenues, gallant steeds, villains of dark 
grey hue, situations, ruffians, thunder, mys¬ 
terious noises,' wind and rain storms, light¬ 
ning, touching deaths, and faithful dogs. But 1 
couldn’t disentangle them : that was the worst. 

I imagined a haunted house on a lonely moor, 
surrounded - by ghosts and storms, and in-' 
habited by a peculiarly lovely maiden and an 
unusually severe and uncongenial father. 
Also an irreproachable butler—a good old soul, 
who wouldn't be there except for the sweet 
damsel, and perhaps the salary. Comes to 
that lonely spot the, 
hero on a gallant 
steed, with the faith¬ 
ful and usual dog. 

The handsomest man 
on earth, too! How 
lucky tor both him 
and the fair girl I 
was around to bring 
them together! 

You know that 
under the circum¬ 
stances they will 
marry, and the novel 
really might as well 
close. But no! they 
shall never on this 
earth know the sweet 
joys of married life, 
never shall they— 

oh, bosh 1 bet’s get on with the skeleton. 
Ha, ha ! wc must work in a skeleton ! But 
how, and when ? The poor dear old butler 
must work the coming together of the mi¬ 
raculously-met couple, in spite of the unneces¬ 
sarily severe pa, who won’t have a penniless 
son-in-law—-lor of course the handsome hero 
hasn’t got a red cent; and where he got the 
horse and dog and general dean and dis¬ 
tinguished appearance from goodness only 
knows ! You don’t, and /dqn't. 

But that doesn’t matter. You think only 
of the beautiful face and sad eyes of him, not 
considering that possibly you would look sad 
if you had such a riding outfit as he, and 
didn’t know w’here you’d got it from or how 
to run it. 

He must meet a vindictive ghost before he 
reaches the house, who moans and shrieks 
and waves him back, and Something must 
'.whisper to him to go on, as a glass of some¬ 
thing' else is hanging to it. 

' Possibly he may want to turn back, despite 
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that glass of something' else. He won't. I 
see to that personally, and remove the vin¬ 
dictive apparition when it has had enough 
show. 

It was a wild night, apd I leave him wading 
around to introduce the reader to the haunted 
house. .. . - 

.. This is not a very desirable family resi¬ 
dence ; and how the inmates came there you’d 
better not try to consider if you don't’^ant 
to have a headache ; and however they got 
the good, dear old butler—! There! ! and 
however he stayed when they Hid get him—!! 
Gloomy wonder!!! ■ . 

; Wheu the curtain rises on this abode of 
- peculiarly and bewilderingly lovely girlhood, 
virtuous old manhood in the portly person of 
the butler, unnecessary inhuman passions on 
the part of the pa, and a mixed population of 
/taunts, we find the dear, portly, good old 
butler comforting the wonderfully beautiful 
girl for something or other, and tilling her 
that a great time’s coming, because lie can see 
If,' and that—er—she mustn’t cry-t-place j s 
damp enough as it *is, and everyone but the 
lovely maiden- has rheumatism (perhaps that's 
what .makes' the pa so cross), and generally 
talks to her in a way that no ordinary servant 
who’s been tb the Board School, and knows 
that twice two are twenty-two, and that hides 
and tallow come from Alashonaland, would 
■ 'condescend.to do. ' , 

Then a spirit turns up, and the dear, portly, 
good old venerable butler sighs, and says he’s 
seen it before—I forgot to mention, I believe, 
that heV a strict teetotaller, and belongs to 

the Salvation Army, so 
you will please take his 
words as they are meant; 
and th* each time dis¬ 
turbances have occurred 
^-please remember to 
take it as it is meant. r ,'i- 
Then the pa conies 
'^waltzing in,,with a fear- 
• • ful attack iiya bad'form,,. 
arid- -sacks • the- sweet 




venerable butler od the spot, and proceeds tb 
talk to his utterly unoffending daughter in a 
way that makes you want to 
hit him, and keep on saying 
nasty things all through the- 
chapter, when footprints arc 
heard, and- a voice shrieks in 
a hoarse whisper, “ Beware ! **. 

Then we leave things-to’ 
terrify each other in the house 
in the middle of unparalleled 
vast ness and storms, and the 
lovely maiden to grow more 
lovely still—for each time 
you see her she never looked ■ 
so beautiful, quite, as she 
did then—and follow the poor 
old butler: that wonderful creation who is 
far more like the angels than the angels 
l hemselves. 

Now comes a wrench. We must kill that 
poor dear bid man. It wrings our hearts 
and takes up several chapters, and occasion¬ 
ally we think we'll pickle him and put him 
in pawn to the end of 
things, and then turn him 
loose to upset the pa and 
generally reinstate things. 
But no! He must die. If' 
we let him cross those 
*dreary swamps and pesti¬ 
lential ghost-haunted 
marshes and long weary 
leagues of storm with only 
one solitary young man— 
by the bye, we've rather 
neglected that heroic 
figure—prowling around, 
and livin'g only on air and 
a "good constitution, and 
still keeping tip his charger’s, 
glossy coat, Jiis dog’s unr, 

‘ dying and well-feddevotion} 

and his own noble', and matchless appear¬ 
ance—if, I say, wfc’-let the poor old butler 
get safe to the nearest town (which wiH ■ 
be Loudon, by the surrounding scenery), 
then what would prevent the lovely maiden 
from fleeing from her home and turning out a, 
grand success on the boards.of Hie Lyceum, or. 

• such'? Of course, I Could prevent it, but—- 
‘ well, I can’t. I don’t know the procedure or. 
ffte doings of theatres, and so, though it is.', 
rough on the unparalleled girl, she myst. stay 
in that moated grange ti]iJ can manage' to 
Ljeft hfer out.; Sp the deir good old ; butlefr ■" 
. -must die ; and then !w‘e catfc boil him doyn , 
inf Ok a ghost'and' send him back tb the djiar ", 
oj&nome, Where,, in childhood’s hapjiy hourt, ;.' 
. he. wandered through-the loVely. avefiuCs^df.j* 

Linden, and watched the -villa&e — S * L - A '' 
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dancing oh the-fair ia^nsj regardless' of its. nothing to eat, and nowhere to go, and such 
being private property, and plenty of: room a.lot of important business to tranfect when 
in the daisied meadows stretching for miles ‘ he gets there. ‘ 

around. Handkerchiefs, please !, .• It is time we let him shoot some squirrels 

Having really decided to massacre the poor and have a square meal, and his horse will , 
dear portly old man, we do so with a com- benefit by some oats or devour some space, 
pleteness only equalled by a spiteful hatred and the faithful-tinto-deatlf.hound can rustle 
that there is no earthly need for, and no one around and eat dog-biscuits, a supply of which 
toturn up juSt when the knife is within an ' the hero, despite his terrible secret gnawing 
ace of his heart, etc.,.but turn ourselves loose away his heart, to the dangerous possibility of 

in a murderous abandon, and kill him several leaving none for his lady love, whom he is 

times over, and convert him into a pictur- beginning to feel 'is somewhere around, has 
esque skeleton,'taking the Spirit back to the had the forethought to bring ; ignoring the • 
haunted house, where it plays sad havoc with fearful sufferings of himself with noble Jofti- 
the stern father. * ness but apparently, like the camel, feeding 

If the roof falls in, it is the shade of the on the hump ; for we still keep him of plump • 

poor dear and still and so-lp-bc-for-ever appearance—can’t have a beastly skinny clrap 

portly old butler, and not a thought of want- for a Aero, 5011 know. 

of repair; and if anything out of the'way... Then he comes on a skeleton—quite acci- 
happens, it is put down to the butler. * . Mentally, you know—wouldn’t have known it 
Oh, by the bye, an important fact I forgot was there if he hadn't seed it; and he has , 
to mention before. 1'Iiere is a picture- • an idea—doubtless due to a surfeit of raw 
gallery, and the pictures are always falling squirrel—that the thing recommends him to 
Uownj thereby presaging ruin and death to' “ keep peart" and continue as he's been con- 
the family individually and collectively; but. tinning, only more continuously, and to never 
not just yet', \ou know—some centuries stoop so low as to need money when he can’t • 

hence. , use it ; and that there's a lady somewhere 

Thq horrid way in which that dear dreadful around whose very presence is as .the,sun at 
old butler knocks' the windows in and the doors mid-day. And then the poor skeleton wipes 
out, thereby causing the father to be always away a tear, and a voice is heard exhorting 
dying of frights, colds, am^ rheumatism, 'is the hero to procedure haunted-houseward. 
really most .wonder!ul to consider, as the uu- He proceeds as directed, and arrives bang 
“paralleled girl is always preserved in perfect on the house; but the meeting of the two 

health and still r in- lovely creatures savours of the meeting of 
creasing beauty, and the those who have been, there before. Each 
house always.seems knows the other is the one for whom each 
to be in good repair, one knows the other believes the one to be 
and sometimes, even, ’ specially built for the other, and they both 
it isn't- stormy, and. part, with a sigh that - causes the roof to 
the wind doesn't’ remove again. 

whistle and shriek The unnecessarily nasty disagreeable parent 
arouud. At such times smells the blood oi'an Englishman, and im- 
the . moon* takes the; mediately, and with no reason, determines 
opportunity for ail' that his daughter shall not mam'him. Not 
appearance', and lights that the still more lovdy girl ever hinted at 
up the ruined mansion ; any unnatural wish to marry anybody, far 
Withy a ghastly light, less this perfect stranger whom she knows is 

only equalled by its wonderful blueness and pooling around her boudoir window with a 

penetration. ' guitar and a bad cold. 

Here is an opportunity to show up the For a chapter or two things are draughty 
character of the valiant but unnecessarily with sighs, and whenever the lover, who 

nasty parent, for despite colds, frights, - and. cavorts around itv the swamp under con- 

rheumatism, he refuses to. forgive his daughter,, ditions calculated to kill any other trio of 
for- nothing, and .holds on to thar fearful*. - living.beings at fifty yards, sees a window- 
h6uw. : like an-Enghshmaa . toqbis various; blind flutter, he takes it to be her handker- 
climate. . : •’ Vchief, and soliloquises in large and magnificent 

' phew T we’ve forgdtteh th^ h/rro;: Stiff; ;j language, always darkly hauling in his dread 
.'w?,know where ,he is, and able to.find -'secret to mar his joy. -V ..... 

. hltn any moment in the swamps, over tyhieh . Happiness is not made for that heroic form 
he has heeb/lightly bounding 'for' about: ten * -^his'hbt to breathe the happy air,of a bene- 
months, by. the. events' of^, the. tale, with;- ficcnt. heaven—hi*not to reason why—his hut 
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to suffer bitterly and darkly for some awful 
hut honourable crime that would worry the 
nails out of a boot-sole, and that makes him 
as interesting as a murder. 

The curtain episode mentioned above 
causes an unarranged meeting at the boudoir 
window, and as the fairest of unearthly fair 
happens to be fixing her hair at the glass, this 
leads to a misunderstanding and superior 
despair on the part of the lover, who threatens 
to hie him to the pestilential swamps, where 

Lu vciiiurt; fo dutili iu man and bui&i, and 

where, if lie had lived longer than the last ten 
months, he had surely died. Of course that 
would have been beastly awkward, for the 
house was so full of ghosts now that there 
wouldn’t have been room for another. 

Then comes a reconciliation between the 
lovers,and the unnecessarily hasty parent turns 
up, and has a bitter but very, very gentle¬ 
manly quarrel 
with the hero ; 
and the chairs 
groan, and the 
delightful, portly, 
dear, sweet, old, 
venerable butler’s 
in 



the 


spirit comes 
through an oak 
door or two, and 
melts through a 
chair, and wish¬ 
ing to tap the 
very nasty parent 
on the shoulder, 
table, and whispers 


slides through 
“ Beware l ” 

“Be where you like !” thunders the des¬ 
perately evil old person, and commands the 
spirit to avaunt. 

He avauuts, and the hero throws out hints 
that fetch up a violent storm over the 
scowling heavens, and he gallops away on the 
wings of the wind—and his horse, of course. 
As he disappears, the faithful-unto-death 
hound—by the way, we’ve got •' to kill the 
poor beast in a little while—gives a howl, and 
the wonderfully lovely maiden doesn’t quite 
know whether to think it has had an acci¬ 
dental kick or whether it knows trouble is in 
store for everybody — especially her. She 
decides on the last idea : it’s more romantic. 
So to her boudoir she goes, and weeps fish¬ 
bones and odd boot-buttons, all the time talk¬ 
ing such sentiment that handkerchiefs will be 
again required at this point. . 

Then she goes to the window, and looks at 
the place where her lover placed his hand— 
' by the bye, I think we again forgot to men- 
tfpn thai he washed himself every morning, 
and groomed his horse in -the swamps, for he 
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had had the forethought to fetch along ;i 
sponge, brush, and comb, horse-cloth, dandy 
brush, and a mattress to sleep on, so you will 
please take the above statement as it is meant 
—and wept over it, 
and talked more 
weepful talk, and 
the never-to-be-too- 
niuch-laiulud spirit 
of the dear sweet 
old butler pushes 

her will. 

She falls all 
through one page, 
and would undoubt¬ 
edly have been 

killed had not the lance of her lover been 
directly underneath, upon which her dress 
catches, and though she breaks the lance, 
it breaks her fall, and she is landed safely 
and unhurt oil tlje untrodden leagues of 


u 


swamp. 

With 

animals, 


the natural perverseness of young 
she promptly sets to work to lose 
herself as hopelessly as she can in the time 
between her headlong fall and the rescue 
party her unnecessarily remorseful father 
raises to go tud into the pestilential-wilder¬ 
ness, one breath of the air from which is 
certain death to any living thing. 

Tilings are now really so very interesting 
that one doesn't want to stay to think where 
on earth the rescue party came Irotn. It is 
all-sufficient to know that they are there, 
although there lurks a dim, dark, speculative 
guess that the noble and now thoroughly 
broken-hearted hero, whose very touch left 
an impression even upon the window-sill of 
his lady's boudoir, will go several bettor than 
the rescue party, and discover his bewitcher, 
probably in the last stage of exhaustion. 

As things are in danger of finishing too 
soon, we must scatter them a bit, so it 
happens that at the close of a wonderfully 
lovely day, when the spring chicken rises up 
, from the meadows and loses itself, singing, in 
the dome of sky, when the bee is par¬ 
ticularly to be avoided, and the wasp is more 
than usually interesting, and sings to his love 
on an old banjo in the light of a silvery moon, 
then at that entrancing hour, at that won¬ 
derful time, the rescue party came on the • 
forlorn hero, and rescued the novel from 
au untimely end by shooting his faithful 
horse, and leaving him to flee with a dra- 
matically expressed opinion of them, and 
’ * routing the dog, driving it afar into the 
Hfetting sun. 

t ..This chapter closes with such an expost 
o,f the nastiness of one’s fellow-mortals as 
makes one feel, quite unkind to one's own 
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self, but the next treats of the beautiful and 
unfortunate heroine. 

This lovely maiden, unlike the hero, soon 
gives out in the wilderness, and we look upon 
her on a wild and stormy night. By the bye, 
1 have forgotten to mention the scene of this 
tale is laid in England, but perhaps it mav 
have been discovered by the climatic pecu¬ 
liarities. ‘ 

Thy beauteous lady is dying, having had 
nothing to eat since the last meal. This is 
Willy Wlliewhere between a mouth ami three 
weeks back, but she is very' fragile, though 
still keeping up an unsullied and riotously 
healthy appearance. 

Not having had time to collect a mattress 
and a few other necessary articles of home 
life, she has been sleeping on imagination and 
standing on her dignity, and seems to have 
managed right well, but that life is in serious 
danger of being cut off just because there is 
nothing to eat. A mere liille ! Besides, the 
hero's sure to he looming around. 

However, things get bad. Even the loving 
spirit of the dear old butler, who turns up 
whenever we happen to think of it, won’t do 
much good. Then she. has an interview with 
a skeleton, whom, quite accidentally, .die 
came on in the swamp, and which she knojvs 
to be the skeleton of her poor dear darling of 
an old pel of a butler, and she takes a rib- 
bone to be a kind of a reminder of him, appa¬ 
rently forgetting the spirit kept, fooling 
around. 

Then she meets a wolf out for a stroll— 
apparently a very seedy old beast, lor she 
kills it with the rib-bone, which she wears in 



watched by the faithful spirit of the dear old 
butler. 

Then we go to the poor faithful-unto- 
death hound, who, after rushing away in 
chase of the suu, returns to avenge his master, 
and is most brutally treated by the rescue 
party, urged on by the horribly merciless and 
brutal parent. The poor beast, is left for dead, 
and crawls into the dismal swamp to die. 

But for that dog 
there are no 
closes of beaut ilul 
days to die at: 
he must die at 
my discretion; 
and 1 don't know 
whether lie won't 
I'll leave him dying in the 
. „ to the magnificent charger, 

lying shot on behalf of his master.. 

For about a week it has been dead, but 
now its heart begins to beat faintly, and it 
looks around, and cries for that master whose 
caress it shall never more feel on its noble 
head—never cavort over leagues of swamp 
with its master and a few odd necessaries of 
life packed in the holsters—never fed the 
soft touch of a thrce-inch wheel-spur on its 
silken Hank. 

But it got up and shook its cloudy mane, 
and rejoiced in its wild untamed strength, 
and bounded into the setting sun, which 



work in yet, so 
swamp, and go 



her boot, and there follows such an eulogy to 
the dear, the darling, the adorable old butler, 
who even in death was as useful as ever. 

Yovfcsee, we couldn’t kill the poor old chap 
for nothing. 

But the fearful struggle has told upon the 
dauntless girl, now more lovely still, for the 
quarrel has brought a colour to her checks, 
and she continues to die at an awful rate, and 
finally, at the close of a heavenly day, she 
wanders- into a beautiful wood, and dies, 


J 

caused it to fall beneath the horizon at .ex¬ 
press rate, and caused night. . >. 

A dim, mysterious night, with a ghostly 
bright moon, but no such uncomfortable 
tiling as dew. Oh, by the way, will readers 
please note that that skeleton had the usual 
number of ribs; minus two ; one the wonder¬ 
fully beautiful girl removed, and one missing 
before ? Thank you; now we'll go on. 
Those two missing ribs ha\e positively no¬ 
thing Whatever to do with the tale, but w.e 
like to be .accurate. Yes, there was no dew. 
On that night the band of rescuers, having 
no earthly clue to the whereabouts of the 
lovely but missing maiden, and not being able 
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to support themselves on a hitter bygone 
■wrong like the hero, soon succumbed, and all. 
lay down to die. 

They had frightful- rheumatism through 
wandering about in the swamp, and a dreadful 
fever was upon them. Neither, had they 
happened upon the skeleton, or that might 
have helped them. The cross parent’s heart 
was now' beginning to 
Avring with remorse, and 
he didn’t kriOw what to 
do, so he couldn’t do it ; 
ana the chapter shows 
how wrong it is to have 
led an evil life, and finishes 
with a glimmer of hope 
that if the poor old gentle¬ 
man remorses long enough 
he won’t die immediately. 
Now we return to the 

lovely horse, who simply 

devours space in the endeavour to find his 
master, which he cannot possibly do. In fact, 
wfe've rather lost sight of him ourselves. 

He comes across the faithful hound, appa¬ 
rently dead. But he's been there too, and he 
picks bp the poor beast, whose last dying 
wish, you will remember, Avas for his master, 
and carried him tenderly by the tail—for the 
hound was a thoroughbred—along with him, 
in search of his master. 

* Suddenly he comes on the rescue party, 
and among them an old gentleman whose 
remorse is so poignant that he caiinot die, 
like the rest—for they are all dead but him. 
They were a low lot of utter roughs and 
villains, that always said “ Ah-ha! ” and 
. wrapped themselves up in cloaks and big hats 
and daggers, and would undoubtedly have 
killed the hero had he been serving in 


somfc uninteresting capacity ; so We feel very 
glad. • 

The two noble animals—for the dog soon 
recovers—take pity on the unfortunate old 
gentleman* and the splendid horse, whose 
coat shines like satin, takes him up, and, with 
the dog, who is now on' a strong scent, they 




set off in quest, of the hero, whose fearful 
secret and broken heart are playing mischief 
Avith him. 

We have dreadfully neglected the shade of 
the butler and the lovely 
dying maiden, but Wc must 
hunt up the hero. 

He hies been in a desperate 
condition since 1 jhe loss of 
his horse, dog, saving mate¬ 
rials, mattress, and dog- 
biscuits, which were all on 
the saddle, and goes about 
with quite a fearful scowl 
on his brow, and his arms 
crossed on his broad bosom, 
within which burns the 
dread secret, hot enough to 
singe his coat ’off. 

He hears a voice occasionally telling 
him that all will yet be well, but he 
can't Ifelp wishing it would hurry up, 
and the gentle breezes waft his silky 
curls around his noble brow. 

In fact, he ought to be perfectly 
'happy—but there is always that fearful 
secret, a horrid thing that gnaws and 
worriesphim. 

As \bU despair reaches the thiopl 
chapter and its culmination, a wild 
Aveird night-turns up again. Wander¬ 
ing !n the marshes, he comes on a 






and then, Avith an exaggerated shbke of 
that organ, ;fu*hei>. Off Ui the direction- 
indicated.. . j ’ \\ >■* 

f: Thrs''.-takesTurn .to ^ beautiful wood, 
dnd on the ground he sees hi$ lhdy j 
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love, to all appearances dead. She has 
never- been so lovely, and he kneels do\yn 
and worships her in quite an' affecting 
way. . 

‘The scene is too.;sad. We pass on, and 
look at how, the dug and horse and the poor 
old gentleman are coming on, and find that. 
the sagacious dog has happened on the, 
skeleton, and is following the track of his 
master. ' . y. 

He is carrying a brace of snipe he has 
citught, and the noble charger with the. 
dear old gentleman follows after him. They 
espy a wood, and make: straight for it, and 

'on entering at : the right spot, behold a sight 1; . .. > 

that throws them all on their haunches. We he beseeches her to marry him ; but she Uijlts 

that she can hardly marry their butler's son,- 
however jolly the dear old bugler himself 
was. 

•. Wight there comes the poor dear suffering 
old gentleman & Co., Ltd., and he rushes to . 
his daughter, and the hero and horse and dog 
' rush for each other, and the occasion becomes 
positively holy. 

Then the old man suddenly remembers 
that he had a son many years ago, whom he 
had loved very dearly, and who was tin* 
doubtedly the hero. This is modestly dis¬ 
claimed, but the old gentleman reminds him 
how they had both been attacked by assas¬ 
sins once, and left for dead, and wh?n he had 
managed to crawl to a friendly hut, he found 
that ono of his ribs had been broken and 
* gone. Then his son was missing, and he had 
spent his days in morose bitterness, as we 
don't mean to imply the dear old gentleman have seen. • 

was shot off as the horse and dog started back," Then the hero produces the rib bone, and 
and we don't want to keep you in suspense they find it fits, and he owns up to being the 
as to what they saw ; but sudden shocks are Old gentleman's son, and the old gentleman 
itpt good, so we will return to the hero and tells him the appallingly lovely girl isn’t OO 
heroine. daughter, but the daughterly , a dead friend 

Presently*the heroine recovered, for she of his whom he had brought to his home 
had only fainted, and the hero, happening, and treated as well as circumstances would 
to see the rib bone, had,a bad case of drama, allow, and he would certainly >less -their 
She explains that sheremoved.it from the union. ' - • ' 7 

skeleton of a sweet dear of a poor old lautb of ' So all is very happy,, especially, when the 
a butler of theirs, and he hrings from his heart sweet dear old genll^ma^ informs, his sou, 
~M)ver his heart, I mean-^another rib "bone *■ from whose noble heart, 
just like, and matches them, and finds them the blackness ’of desedsu.' 
both alike. .• \ ' tion is removed qn account 

- Then , he explains that Khe poor dear old ', . of the .. death r of ihe . ; 
butler, must haye. been his father, whom he\ a^ssin^-.thatf he is going 
had sworn to avenge, and whom he had to a, -Jp-[ '^r^-fijt^.hisS; beautiful ; 
large extent, for lie had recognised the jhon!fe,:;^{ffil.,v ; he 
; assaSainar’in the rescue party, and had slain with Win/ 

' ■ six of them-hefore he had td ftee. ; ■ ,'■ * and.;.*%hett - thcyV 

• ' N6wj when he had hurtted up.the restWviths^nd. the^dear.vgood 
' revenge would be complete, and his|mniing"> 'e^?,butlet: has returned 
secret would die out. ' li^t situatioii.,to> 

• The more,-lovely-still-’nowrSlieris-alafnlfid yimS old,npme: ! 

girl beseeches him to do nothing rash,, and \ Ty^Tdketeton Was a 
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particularly handy and coincidental one, and 
one of those things that prove that truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

The old house is re-done up ; and as lor the 
ghosts, they only existed in imagination, and 
the happy occupants of the beautiful mansion 
are always travelling around their lovely 
estate, which is continually bathed in sun¬ 
shine. 

Once again we have forgotten something. 
When the hero struck that wood lie made 
snares of his hair—which, by the bye, was 
quite long by thi-» lime—and set himself to 
work to catch birds, not thinking for one 
moment he would be able to, and was really 
quite surprised when he found he had got 
quite a number. But at the same time the 
supply was giving out, and he aiul his fair 
lady would undoubtedly have starved had 
not the dog turned up with the brace of 
snipe. 

One great trial to us is the dread secret. 
It is hardly a secret at all, and certainly not 
so dread as insinuated about the hook at dark 
intervals. But the hero must have an awful 
past of some kind, so we have obliged by 
making bis life as bitter as we can, and hope 
the public will be as merciful to us as we are 


to everybody in the tale—except the blood¬ 
thirsty ruffians who set out on their one deed 
of mercy. But then, they hadn’t been used 
to luxuries. 
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have of late be¬ 

/ t 

I 

come so much the 
fashion, that a 

-c/jy 

few suggestions 
| for the benefit of 
prospective host¬ 

r ^ l| 

esses are sure to 

i r r 

be welcomed at 

this season. It 

fi _ 

is the custom, in 


many tennis 

1 

clubs, for the lady 
members of the 


committee to 
provide tea on a 
certain afternoon 


fi¬ 


ll) the week for all the members present. 

This is* arranged at the beginning of the 
season, by each lady undertaking to act as 
hostess once, or, if the club is a small one, 
oftener, dpring the summer months. 

If,the hostess is one to whom expense is 
no o'tyect, she generally finds that the simplest 


and least troublesome plan is to hand an 
order to the best local confectioner to supply 
lea for so many at so much a head. 

On the other hand, if the hostess is one to 
whom economy is an object, she-will, in .ill 
probability, decide to make most of her cakes 
at home, provided that she can spare the 
necessary time, and has a taste for cooking. 

Home-made cakes are generally much ap¬ 
preciated, and at this season of the year when 
eggs are plentiful.and butter is cheap, there 
can be no question as to the saving of 
expense if the cakes are made at home. 

The recipes collected for this article are all 
suitable for an occasion of this kind, and are 
both simple and economical. The secret of 
success in making cakes at home lies in their 
baking. Very few cooks understand how to 
bake cakes. They are generally allowed to 
Income what is called “ sad,” or else baked 
until all the goodness is baked out of them. 
Large cakes should be placed in a cool part 
of the oven, until they have risen sufficiently, 
then removed to the top shelf with a buttered 
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paper placed on the top of the cake, and 
allowed to finish baking. While the cake is 
rising lhe oven door must on no account he 
opened, or the cake will spoil. 

All loaf cakes must be made the day before 
they are required for use, as they will not cut 
it too new. 

Delicious Cake. —Put a quarter of a pound 
of butter and half a pound of white sugar in 
a basin, and beat until it becomes like cream. 
Add three eggs, and beat until thoroughly 
mixed.. Add half a teacupful of milk, mix 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half 
a teaspoouiul of carbonate of soda with half 
a pound of flour, and stir this in. Then add 
a teaspoonful of vanilla essence, and mix all 
well together. Have a tin lined with 
buttered paper, pour in the mixture, and 
bake for one hour in rather a quick oven. 

Chocolate Cake. —Heat a quarter of a 
pound of butter and six ounces of sugar to 
cream, and add three well-beaten eggs, 
(irate two ounces of chocolate and dissolve it 
over the lire in three-quarters of a teacupful 
of milk. Add it, while still warm, to the 
eggs and sugar, and then add eight ounces of 
Hour, one teaspoonful ol baking-powder, 
and one leaspoonful of vanilla essence, 
(iive the mixture a good beating, and pour 
into a mould, which lias been buttered. 
Hake carefully, until quite firm, about one 
hour or longer. 

The quantities given here will not make a 
large cake, but if doubled, it is better to bake 
the mixture in two moulds to ensure the cake 
being very light. 

/•'airy Cakes. —Mix together in a warm 
basin four ounces of fresh butler and the 
same of sifted sugar. Then add two oggs 
and a very little milk. Mix two small rea- 
spoonluls of baking-powder with lour ounces 
of fiour, and four ounces of cornflour. Stir 
this carefully in, and then add one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla or lemon essence. Pill small 
patty-pans with the mixture and bake in a 
quick oven for about ten minutes. 

Light Cake. —Beal six ounces of butter to 
a cream. Then add six ounces of white 
sugar, and four eggs, which have been well 
whisked. Mix three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder with a pound of flour, and naif a 
pound of sultana raisins. Add enough milk 
to make a stiff dough. Put into a fluted 
mould, thoroughly well buttered, and bake in 
a moderate oven for an hour and a half. 

This makes a very large cake, and will be 
pronounced excellent by all -/ho enjoy a 
plain, light plum-cake. If carraw'ay seeds’are 
liked, they can be substituted for sultanas. 

Little Orange Cakes. —Beat thoroughly 
four ounces of fresh butter to a cream. 
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Grate the rind of two oranges and add to 
the butter, with a quarter of a pound of fine 
castor sugar, and the yolks, well-beaten, of 
four eggs. Add to this four ounces of diied 
flour, and when these are well mixed, stir in 
lightly the whites of the eggs, whisked to a 
stiff froth. Pour into small moulds—alter 
first rubbing them over with fresh butter— 
place a strip of candied orange peel on the 
top of each cake, and dust powdered sugar 
over. Bake for ten minutes in a moderate 
oven, until firm throughout. 

AY< e Cake. —Take half a • pound of flour, 
and half a pound of ground rice, a tea¬ 
spoonful of lemon essence, a tcaspoonful 
of baking-powder, half a pound of white 
sugar, and half a pound of butter, a little 
milk and lour eggs. Put the butter and 
j>Ugai ill U warm basin and beat with a 
wooden spoon until quite white. Then drop 
in one by one the eggs, beating well as each 
goes in. Then add the Hour, ground rice, 
baking-powder, and essence. Give the whole 
a good beating, adding a little milk if too 
stiff to beat easily, and pour into a cake-tin 
lined with buttered paper. Try it with a 
knife, when almost ready, and, if the blade 
comes out bright and clean, it is known to be 
baked enough. 

Grantham Nuts. —Mix one pound of flour 
with one pound of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
ground ginger, half a leaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda and half a tcaspoonful of sal volatile 
salts. Melt a quarter of a pound of buttir, 
and add to two eggs beaten well tor five 
minutes. VVdd these to the dry ingredients, 
and mix thoroughly to a dough. Prepare 
two large baking-sheets, by rubbing them 
over with butter. Poll the dough into balls 
the size of walnuts, and place on the sheets 
about two indie-, apart, a-- they spread a good 
deal in baking. They must be kept in tins 
until used, or they will lose their crispness. 

Mocha Sandwich. —Heat three eggs and 
a scanty break! jstcupfu] of sugar for ten 
minutes. Mix one tcaspoonful of cream of 
tartar with a full break Pasteup! ul of Hour, 
ami sift this into the eggs and sugar. Then 
dissolve half a tcaspoonful of soda in a little 
boiling water, and mix it quickly with the 
other ingredients. Have two sandwich-tins 
(or large dinner plates will do) greased with 
butter. Spread the mixture on those and 
put into a very hot' over, for about five 
minutes. When the sandwich is ready, set it 
aside to cool, and prepare the following 
mixture—Two ounces of fresh butter, 
softened near the lire, and mixed with a 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, and a 
tablespoonful of strong coffee, freshly made. 
When the sandwich is cold, spread one half 
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with this mixture and place the other half 
upon it. 

In addition to cakes, the hostess must pro¬ 
vide jilates’of brown and white bread-and- 
butter ; also some dainty sandwiches, made 
by laying a thin slice of cucumber or a 
sprinkle of mustard and cress between slices 
of thin bread and butter, cut into tiny 
fingers. A pile of buttered scones, too, 
should not be forgotten ; made from the 
following rceipe they are excellent. 

Scones .—Place on a pastry-board a pound 
of flour, a toasp'oonful of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful each of salt and cream of tartar, and 
one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Rub 
in a heaped teaspoonful of lard, and 'mix to a 
dough with sour milk. Divide into small 
rounds, about half an inch in- thickness, and 
place a hot girdle to bake. If butter-milk 
can be obtained it is better than sour milk, 
and in that case the lard should be left out. 

As regards the arrangements for dispensing 
the lea, much, of course, depends' upon the 
capabilities of the club-house. Sometimes, 
this is merely a rustic summer-hou-e, with a 
few seats, but more often the club-house 


boasts not only cloak-rooms hut a cooking- 
stove and cups’and saucers. The tea is then 
made upon the premises; and it is a good 
plan to sew the tea into muslin bags, which 
can easily be removed from the teapots when 
the tea is sufficiently strong. This will 
prevent late-comers from.getting a bitter cup 
of “overdrawn tea. Coffee can be made at 
home beforehand, and when wanted for use- 
can be wanned in a coffee-pot over the stove. 
It will be well lor the hostess to provide Some 
iced lemonade or simple claret-cup in addition 
to tea and coffee. So many people nowadays 
do not drink tea, and gentlemen, especially, 
often prefer a cool beverage. 

In conclusion, let me advise the hostess, 
who would make her “Tennis Tea” a success, 
to procure the services of two or three 
capable servants to hand the tea and assist 
her in presiding at the tea-table. It is very 
unfair to expect the tennis players of the 
male sex to wait upon the ladies, and a good 
hostess would never permit them to do,so. 
She must look upon all present as her guests, 
and be as careful for their enjoyment as though 
they were assembled at her own house. 
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I. 

HEY called him Kaiser 
Krum, though why 
nobody knew. It 
was enough that 
one so unlike any¬ 
body and everybody 
„ the little town of 

n See had ever known ■ before should 
gradually attach to himself a name that 
was unlike too ; for all of his friends con¬ 
ceded that plain John Raynor seemed 
absurdly inadequate to designate so big, so 
commanding, and so altogether surprising a 
person as Kaiser Krum. 

Hie Kaiser had been in See six months 
before anybody found it out, which was 
surprising to begin with. At the end of 
three of these months he had leaned from a 
plain clerkship in the office of the See and St. 
So-so Railroad to the position of cashier, and 
iu three more he was serenely installed as 
general agent—which was more and more 
surprising, particularly to the nice, easy-going 
old gentlemen over whom he was placed, -and 
who .Bcvef yet have been able quite to see 
how it came about. ■ t 


Of many minds upon this point, they 
speedily agreed upon one other : their attach¬ 
ment to the great indolent-looking fellow 
who combined with his boyishly blank ex¬ 
pression such a fund of ready wit, and who 
did so much more “ hustling ” in his first 
week’s supervision of the See and St. So-so 
Railway than had been done in all their 
recollections of its previous years. 

The Kaiser probably had parents and a 
home somewhere (he was still very young), 
but one would never have connected him 
with anything savouring of the tender or 
domestic. He seemed born to the life that 
centred about See’s favourite hotel, and to 
. the lordly dictatorship of his busy world of 
freight and train-yards, offices, tracks, and 
departments. . - 

\ if he ever read a book, nobody knew it. 

> Pbetry, art, music—tney yyere things to be 
borne with patience >vhen unavoidable, but 
never sought, Man’s chief end was railroad- 
• ing, and with this primal object the Kaiser 
wowed early and late, always alert, always! 
business-like, as true to the course he had set 
himself as were the steel rails to the long 
tijick of his beloved railroad.. { 
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After a time, he-began to, be popular with 
See’s particular half-hundred. That was 
another surprising thing about Kaiset Krum. 
Not that he was not worthy the admiration 
he evoked, but that he was so absolutely 
indifferent to it. 

“ Bring your friend,” commanded one 
pretty girl lifter another of Long, who occu¬ 
pied a room with Krum at the See Worthy. 

And Long tried bravely, getting Burton 
and Russel and Dahlgren to help him. 

“ Have I anj' time for pretty girls ? ” the 
Kaiser would invariably ask in his pre-occu- 
pied rumble. “Passenger-agent's business— 
not mine." 

He ;|rgued after this fashion for a year or 
two, occasionally availing himself of invita¬ 
tions, but more frequently declining or abso¬ 
lutely forgetting them. And that he was 
liked and forgiven and still plied with invita¬ 
tions told a volume in itself. 

“ There's nothing tame about him,” one . 
little miss remarked. “ He's like a trout’’— 
the‘maid was fond of fish and fishing—“you 
lead him along gently, and play him well ; and 
just as you think you’ve landed him, away he 
darts to other waters, and you don't see him 
again for months.’’ 

But the Kaiser was destined to surprise his 
friends'yet further, and himself as well. 

Burton — who, with Dahlgren, had occu¬ 
pied rooms adjoining Krutn’s—married, after 
n time, a charming little woman from some¬ 
where east, and a sister came to visit them. 
Krum really called on the bride and the 
sister—called a care-free, level-headed, happy- 
go-lucky fellow, and left a dazed, ecstatic, liot- 
bloodecl enthusiast. 

It was all so sudden that it took his breath. 
He felt himself a changed man, without an 
Idea what the change implied. Syifiptom's 
new and alarming possessed him, but the 
- malady he could not diagnose. Leaving the 
Burton threshold, he actually stopped long 
minutes qn the pavement, gazing back in rapt 
delight at the blank brick walls behind which 
Paradise lay. Then lie began to walk, to 
walk as though bricks were ihdiarubber and 
the air a tonic, c 

He was jubilant, ecstatic., “ By Jove ! ” he 
• said to himself, and said it again and again. 

Then he made for the See Worthy, possessed 
*»,oF an insane desire to talk. , • 

“ Long! Dahlgren ! ”. he shouted, bound¬ 
ing into the bachelor sitting-room. His tone 
was tense, alive, •- " * 

' • ^What’s the row?” Dahlgren asked.. 
“ Haven’t joined a ballet, have yew ? ' There’s 
■an airiness about you that i*startling ; .’ , • ; 

And then it suddenly occurred to krum' 
that the proper thing .about, an affair of this 
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sort would be deep reserve. He would 
talk of other things. And feeling himself a 
diplomat, he began, 44 Kind ‘o' lonesome 
around here without Burton, isn’t it ? And 
he smiled a smile that made the incandescent* 
dim. 

“Just strike you ?’’ Dahlgren grinned. 
44 You look horribly cut up. Don’t take it to 
heart so, old boy.” 

' The two men ifrere staring at him curi¬ 
ously. 

“ Whah you been to-night, anyway?” Long 
asked, after an impressive silence. 

44 Over to Burton’s.” 

A long pause, during which the Kaiser con¬ 
tinued to beam and his friends to speculate. 
Then light began to dawn. 

4 ‘ How tall is she ? What style of girl ? ” 
Dahlgren asked, chuckling. 

44 Girl? What girl? You fellows little 
bit unhinged to-night, eh ? ” and Kaiser 
Krum struggled to command the scowl that 

had sometimes served him in a business way 
—efTort vain. 

“ Blame the shoe ! ” he cried with sudden 
fierceness, removing and scanning the article 
as he spoke. But his transparent attempt to 
divert their thought failed signally, and he 
spent the next half-hour pouring forth his 
soul to these sympathisers, the shoe serving 
now to pound emphasis, now to point upward 
as some burst of eloquence lilted liinj fairly 
ofT his feet. 

•’ Wh-ew ! ” Long whistled, in the'first lull. 
“ I’d like to sec this mahvel. Any guhl, 
Krum, who could set you off like this in one 
shawt evening must be a—a freak ! I’mgoiiY 
round to-morrow.’’ 

And he did, only to find the ladies driving 
with Krum, and Burton, just in from the 
office, meditating in the twilight and watching 
lor their return. 

Long set himself about enlivening the 
waiting time, and he did it effectually. 

“ You don’t mean it ! ” Burton was finally 
ejaculating amazedly. “But, now you speak 
of it, he was sort of unnatural last night- 
even heard that nine o’clock train go out 
without referring to his watch. Didn't leave 
in a dash for the office, either.” , 

“Office! You couldn't a’ tied him to the 
office with a cable. He’d a’ bounded off like 
a bubble. Made me thit*k of a bubble, 'pon 
honah—pink lights on all sides ! ” 

Long was smiling at his own figure when 
Burton said, “ And it’s likely he’ll go through 
this as he does everything, treading difficul¬ 
ties, under foot and coming right out on top 
in no time.” 

“ I reckon.” 

- “Say, Long,” and Burton looked injured, 
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May in such an ca«y and impudent style. 
He’s a nice boy, but .lie’s going to gel spoiled 
some day if something doesn't take a little of 
the starch out of him." 

“ Don’t know how it’s to be done. We try 
it at ‘ The ’Syluni' now and then, but it isn’t 
any go." 

At the last discouraged sentence Burton 
clapped a hand upon his knee and shouted, 
“ Listen, Long, I have it! : ’ 


licular weakness, “ The Asylum for Incurable 
Chess-fiends," and this term, abbreviated to 
“ The Asylum," had gradually come to include 
the adjoining suite occupied by Long and the 
Kaiser. 

£rum, in his present state, was undeniably 
out of mental balance. “So, if partially 
demented," Burton explained, “ why not say 
so, or at least make it clear to May in some 
way or other ? It will really add interest to 


“it isn't fair for one fellow to gel even,- rose 
he wants just for the reaching, while other 
folks climb, mid scramble, and bruise their 
hones in the struggle. Why, T worked lor 
that girl's sister harder'u a roust-aboul, and 
1 11 be shot if 1 want him to walk olY with 


it. 

Avn what he had was an idea that few words 
explained. 

The suite at the See Worthy in which for 
two years Dahlgren had been domiciled was 
called, m deference to that gentleman’s par- 
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the whole affair, and I don’t see, in the long 
run, why he might not be grateful for it. 
Who wants a prosy love affair? Certainly not 
the Kaiser, with his large ideas. We'lf post 
the other fellows. There's no time to lose." 

The “other fellows’’dropped in together 
next day - -Dalilgren and Riissel—and there 

was evidence that they had been previously 
“ posted.” 

“How is our friend to-day?" Burton 
asked solicitously before they were well 
settled. 

“You mean Krum, of course? He was 
looking over musical catalogues when we left 
—strange symptom and rather grave,” and 
Russel sighed heavily. 

Pretty Miss May smiled, then looked un¬ 
easily from one guest to the other, bewildered 
by the sudden seriousness that seemed settling 
upon them. 

“ Ordinarily, you know," and Russel shook 
his head with sorrowful meaning, “ he has no 
interest in music. Any tendency of this sort 
is alarming; but "—more cheerfully- we 
left Charlie Long with him. Charlie under¬ 
stands’ him pretty well.” 

Miss May was growing more and more be¬ 
wildered. No interest in music ? When he 
had so lauded her \oice the night before, in 
bis queci. abrupt style. What could it mean ? 

“Does he eat pretty well?" Burton was 
asking. 

“ Oh, yes ! Physically he seems in prime 
condition. No signs of melancholy yet. 
That was the father’s trouble, 1 believe ”— 
and Kuxsel added the mental proviso that 
most men are melancholy at some time or 
other, and Krum pcrc probablv no exception. 
Then lie addressed himself to Miss May as 
though to change a painful subject. “And 
how do you like our mushroom West, Miss 
May ? ” 

Miss May found it difficult to answer for a 
time. Longing to inquire into the strange 
case of Kaiser Krum, yet prevented by her 
own conscious interest in him, it was with 
some really painful effort she finally launched 
into a discussion of the merits of the little 
town of See. 

When Long came lazily in, in the late 
afternoon, she scanned his face eagerly, as if 
to read some secret in its placid depths. 

“ How did you leave him ? ’’ she heard 
Dahlgren ask in a stage aside. 

“ Oh, not at all violent,” came Long's 
cheerful reply. “ Raved a good deal eahly in 
the aftahnoon—of co’se, Sunday’s a bad day 
for a trouble o’ that sawt—mind free from 
business cahes, you know." 

May felt her blood run cold. “ Does—does 
he suffer much ? ” she asked impetuously, 
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with a quick step forward, atid her voice 
quivered despite her efforts to control it. 

The men exchanged glances—sad and 
serious ones. 

“Urn—yes, Miss May, it does affect him 
terribly sometimes," Long answered in his 
most guarded manner. 

You'll pardon us," Russel interposed, 
“for discussing the matter here and now: 
we try pretty generally to keep it quiet, but 
we’re fond of Kruin, and a good deal upset 
over this trouble of his. It runs in his 
family, J. believe. His father had just such 
a case, J understand, shortly before his 
marriage." 

“ And did he recover ? " 

“ Ah— y-cs—at least, the first violence 
wore off', though I surmise he has always 
been haunted more or less by the delusions 
that possessed him then." 

He lowered his voice as he finished, and 
held up a warning linger as the Kaiser him¬ 
self stepped in, smiling, from the hall. 

Miss May started perceptibly. “ How do 
you do ?" she said, moving involuntarily 
further away. 

“ Don’t lie frightened, May," Burton whis¬ 
pered gently. “He's perfectly right now. 
Humour him." 

Aftd May offered him her hand, and tried 
to seem unconstrained. Indeed, before their 
early lea was over or the evening had half 
llown, she found it hard to realise that this 
delightful man, so odd and droll and enter¬ 
taining, could be menaced by that grim and 
hideous thing—insanity. 

The poor child began to develop a ten¬ 
dency to eavesdropping whenever she came 
upon a group of the Kaiser's friends in solemn 
conclave. She haunted the public library in 
search of books on mental disorders ; and 
resolving wildly to forget the poor patient, 
she found her thoughts for ever Recurring to 
him by a sort of fascination she could not 
resist. And learning that a natural manner 
must lie observed toward the insane, she 
grew most unnatural in her frantic endeavours 
to be cheerful and unconcerned. 

One night, sitting alone at a window com¬ 
manding the street, she beheld the Kaiser 
stepping briskly toward the house. How* 
strong and well ami happy he looked ! Poor, 
poor fellow ! His own unconsciousness of his 
mental state made it seem so much more 
pathetic and dreadful. She remembered Mr. 
Long's saying sadly the night before, “He 
hasn’t been any time out o’ the ’sylum. yet I 
reckon at this moment he h.tlidly recalls 
such a place.” Oh, the terror of it ! 

Krum had reached the little gate by now, 
and was lifting his hat blithely. 
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May began to grow nervous. She had 
never been alone with him before. Now. she 
wished Kitty had not gone. “ A natural 
manner,” she kept repeating, as if to calm her 
heart-beats ; and then she - opened the door, 
smiling a bright if tremulous welcome. 

He took her hand in his hig, warm, hearty 
grasp, and the light of his eyes enveloped 

her. How good he looked, and how pro¬ 
tecting, as it he might defend her against 
burglars and maniacs— eveVi against himself! 

“ May—Miss May," lie said, his great heart 
shining in his honest eyes—and then he 
remembered that he still stood in the cool 
little hall, his hat and stick in his hand. 
Well, what matter if he didn't do his love- 
inaking as c \cry other idiot did it ? He 
didn't feel like delaying this matter—it was 
too important—more so than business, cer¬ 
tainly, ami he never delayed business. 

“ See here, Miss May,” he burst forth, 
“you must know bow J feel about this thing. 
It began at the very first, and the longer it 
goes the worse it gets ! ” 

“ He is conscious of it, then,” the girl 
thought, instinctively slipping farther away. 
But her heart itched for him. “ Dear Kaiser 
Krum"—and her eyes were wet-—“ 1 do 
know ! The gentlemen have all told me ; 
and L sympathise with you from the^very 
bottom of my heart.” 

The Kaiser looked at her for a moment in 
petrified silence. 

‘•Sympathise'?” he stammered. “Then I 
suppose it's all up with me ; but if I don’t go 
back to the Asylum and take it out on those 
duffers for giving it away ! ” 

“ Oh—oh, don't*! " Miss May's, breath was 
coming fast. “ Control yourself—try ! So 
much depends upon the patient's own efforts 
—all the books say it. And you know how 
well you've done. Kemember, you haven't 
been violent once since the night you broke 
the book-case.” 

“ Broke the bookcase ? ” the Kaiser echoed 
feebly, and he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. “ If I were one of those other 
fellows, J would think I had been drinking,'^ 
he said slowly, a sense of utter bewilderment 
giving his lace the blank air that so often 
convulsed his friends. Then he walked into 
the parlour with a manner that betokened a 
return of his old-time determination. 

“Sit there,” he said firmly, indicating a 
chair and the little lady did so_, one frightened 
eye on Ihe door. “ Pm going to start in 
again, r, I have failed to make myself clear. 
Are y6,u’ with ine ? ” He looked at her 
fixedly; 

“ Very hoar ; right hr re,” she answered 
reassuringly, mid she shivered as she spoke. 


“ What T was trying to make clear is that I 
love you, and want to make you my wife." 
He spoke with extreme care and deliberation. 
“ Love you dearly,” he repeated ; and then 
lie wailed for her reply. 

It did not come at once. Miss,.May had 
fallen from fruit-trees in her day, and had had 
some experience in runaways and steamboat 

explosions, bui no previous training had-pre¬ 
pared her for a shock like this. She forgot-, 
her “ natural manner,” and became so truly 
natural that she bent her pretty head upon 
her silken arm and burst into tears. 

“ It wouldn’t be so—bad—if I didn’t care 
for you so,” she sobbed. “ But I can’t help 
it ; I’ve been afraid of it the whole time. I 
can't gdt you out of my mind one minute, day 
or night. You look—you jlo look so perfectly 
lovable and grand ! ” 

During her broken speech the Kaiser’s face 
had changed from radiance to perplexity, and 
then to radiance again. At the last wailing 
adjectives, joy overcame him quite, and he 
started towards her with impetuous step. 
Yet how could he accord his eager happiness 
with the strange tearfulness of the • little 
figure rocking witlr covered face in such an 
ecstasy of woe ? 

He sat down quietly beside her,'and drew 
one unresisting hand from the little tear- 
stained face. “ Let’s talk it over reasonably," 
he said. 

“ I do believe we can,” she cried with 
sudden energy, and she turned upon him eyes 
wet as violets on,a showery morning. “It i$ 
better to be reasonable and frank, and you 
look as if you could understand." 

“You natter me,” he said ; but she went 
on, unheeding— 

“ Let me tell. you this first, to comfort you : 

I shall never, never marry ! " 

“ To comfort mo ? 1r he gasped. 

“ Never, never ! For I know, now that I 
love you with all my heart, and that, even as 
you are, you are more companionable and 
dear than other men with all their faculties 
entire.” 

She looked wistfully into his dazed eyes as 
she contiiuied-r 

“ But it’s like this, dear :. one has certain 
principles, and one must live Up to them. • Do 
you understand ? It’s a matter of conscience, 
not merely of personal feeling or fear. And 
it would be wicked, actually wicked, to assume 
the grave responsibilities of married life under 
such conditions. You see, ,my dear, dear 
friend, if your poor insane father had never' 
mgwied, we’d have been spared all v this 
misery: Crazy people ought never to.matry; 
Even if you were cured, or considered stythe 
slumbering mania might som.6 day be roused. 
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and so our marriage would be little short of 
criminal." 

She had talked with feverish haste, all her 
fear forgotten in the earnestness of her desire 
to make the whole ease clear to him. And 
now she watched him pacing frantically back 
and forth,' and wondered in a spasm of re¬ 
morse if her reckless ebullition had unbalanced 
his poor, unsteady brain, and were bringing 

on another attack. 

ft would almost seem so, for he walked 
like one possessed. Twice he started towards 
her, strange emotions struggling in his face • 
twice it seemed as if his madness would find 
relief in words, and, finally, just as a gleam of 
intelligence, seemed to light his eye, all his 
tortured and over-wrought soul found expres¬ 
sion in one horrifying dissyllable. 


When the storm began to clear, and the 
three conspirators to sort the mental debris . 
they found among the wrecked pleas and 
fabrications but»un'e excuse that had held in¬ 
tact—Burton's wicked beginning of the plot. 

“ You see, old chappie,” Long began in hjs 
soft, persuasive way, “ Burton hahdlv thought 
vou the man for a lovely girl like Miss May. 
lie's mighty pullliciah, you know, Burton is 
—got strict ideas. Miss May’s sawt of. a 
religious little body. Burton's been michtj 
pious himself since he married her sister. 

At which Kaiser Krum made use of a pious 
word or two not recorded. “ I’d like you to 
tell me the day when 1 didn’t lay Burton wav 
in the shade for real principle,” he demanded 



ill. 


Whatever Kaiser Krum’s previous attacks body. "Any fellow that’ll plan a low-down 
in the Asylum had been, pone exceeded" in trick like that and scare his wife’s relations 
violence that which occupied him upon his. into an early grave-—by Jove! I'll show him 
return from that memorable visit with Miss • lip! Mrs. Burton shall know what sort of 
May. The very afr trembled about him, and sport her husband is." ' 

Long and Russel and Pahlgrcn found that “Oh,you’ll cool off by' morning," Russel 
copjng with a Kaiser mad was, after all, no joke, said easily. . 
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And, so far as outward sign gave token, he 
foretold well. 

The Kaiser went about his varied duties 
serenely. He even called, two nights later, 
upon the Burton household, and was so 
smiling and matter-of-fact, so free from all 
constraint, so coolly ready to ignore every¬ 
thing connected with that last tempest nous 
call, that Miss May felt her heart grow leaden 
with dread and disappointment. 

She did net knew that the Kaiser's inward 

glee arose from hi- certain knowledge that 
justice would he muted out. 

“ I'm coming to walk to church with you 
to-morrow, it 1 may," he said in friendly 
fashion to the ladies as lie left. “ Sony you 
can't be with us, Burton. This comes of busi¬ 
ness on Sunday ; but you may see us come 
home—that is something ;and the Kaiser 
made his adieux in a tone so buoyant that 
Miss May crept off miserably and had a good 
cry all alone. 

Meantime, in a distant and not too reput¬ 
able portion of the town, boys large and small 
had been poring over a sign posted con¬ 
spicuously upon bill-boards and fence-corners. 

*• Wanted. A quiet and gentle dog. Any 
breed. Deliver at my residence next Sunday, 
12 o'clock sharp. T. S. Burton, 1220, Breton 
Place.” 

Sunday came, and it was high noon when 
the Sabbath stillness of aristocratic Breton 
Place was rudely disturbed by the yelping and 
howling ot curs being led, dragged, or carried 
to the portals of No. 1220. 

Burton bad come home from the office 
warm and weary, and had thrown off his coat 
for half an hour’s rest before dressing for 
dinner, when the house-bell jangled discord¬ 
antly once, twice, thrice, each time with in¬ 
creasing violence. Quiet followed, and then 
the jangling recommenced. Presently the 
excited tones of the hand-maiden were heard 
in the lower hall, and Burton went down to 


investigate. 

In his doorway he paused, aghast. 

The entire yard and street seemed filled 
with dogs—dogs of all colours and conditions ; 
of rare breed and no breeding ; dogs ranging 
in age from youngest puppyhood to decrepit 
. ccline ; dogs secured by chains, ropes, and 
the detaining clutch of grimy hands ; and 
dogs, escaped from all bondage, exploring the 
premises or engaging in lively and indepen¬ 
dent warfare. There were mastiffs and blood¬ 


hounds, pugs, poodles and terriers, house¬ 
dogs, watch-dogs, greyhounds, and setters. 
I11 all his life before, neither at dog-show nor 
vivarium, had Burton ever beheld such a 
collection of barking, yapping, uproarious 
dogs. 


When he looked up, he saw beyond the 
nightmare well-dressed people walking home 
from church, their faces vivid with expressions 
of surprise, annoyance, or disgust. Occa¬ 
sionally someone scurried out of a decorous 
walk to dodge a darting canine or his darkey 
pursuer. 

It seemed to Burton that all the blood in 
his mortified body surged to his averted face. 
Could he, Burton, the quiet, the correct, ever 
face ajjaiu the little world about him whosu 

sense of the proprieties he had so grossly out¬ 
raged ? Ifc to stand there conspicuous, power¬ 
less, chagrined ! He made an angry dash into 
the crowd, at once furious, despairing. 

And at that imtant, fresh, calm, and smil¬ 
ing, around the corner stepped Kaiser krum. 
Miss May’s dainty prayer-book in his hand, 
and conscious propriety visible on every inch 
of his tall person. 

There was a horrified look upon Mrs. 
Burton’s pretty face. “ It—it seems to centre 
at our house/’ she was saying in a strained 
little voice. 

11 Jove ! What can that husband of yours, 
be doing now?" the Kaiser exclaimed with 
hart ly-disguised disgust. 

And then, through the crowds of “sports,"’ 
negioes, afhi dogs, they had reached the gate, 
and were being guided through it bv the 
solicitous Kaiser. 

“ Burton," that gentleman exclaimed sternly, 
while Mrs. Burton’s reproachful eyes made 
each word stab doubly, “can you explain 
what this spectacle means? Were you not 
suflicicntly erratic in your younger sporting 
days without dragging such ah element about 
you now and best ? " 

And Burton, dumb before the withering 
disapprobation of this model, suddenly gasped, 
as light struck him— 

“ Vou barbarian ! If I don't wreak ven¬ 
geance 011 your yellow head before the sun 
r.as set! 

But he was slow about it. He stood in 
admiring wonder while the Kaiser selected a 
crippled rat-terrier, and wrote a cheque for it 
in Burton's name. And his admiration grew 
when, having thus easily settled matters, the 
Kaiser dismissed as by magic, men, boys, and 
dog«, and assured his diminished host that 
he would so far forgive him as to come in to 
dinner. 

That night, when Tom and Kitty had con¬ 
siderately gone off to walk, Kaiser Krum 
made his third attempt to explain to Miss 
May his true mental condition. 

And happy Miss May, finding his ravings 
delicious to her ear, cried as he held her fast, 
“ If this is lunacy, dear Kaiser Krum, may it 
last for ever and ever ! ” 
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MESSRS. IIEAT1I & CO., OXFORD STREET, W. 

(From a / holograph by H'alrry, Ret rut S/reef, IV.) 


rOJkftLL pleasure is comparative. To 
the country bred the “countless 
smiling ’’ of the summer sea is truly 
t d&'JSiL an unfailing pleasure, whilst to 
others after the exhaustion of brain and 
nerve incurred by the competition of talent, 
social life, or bread-winning in the great 
arena of city life, delightsome are Nature’s 
influences to those who seek their soothing 
and refreshment in a visit to the country ; 
aud many are the attractions she invites us 


to revel in, whether we seek them in 
the wild mountains of Wales, or in the 
restfulness of the calm beauty of the 
Valley of the Wye, or, it may be. 
seclude ourselves in the retreat of a 
quiet home where only the notes of 
the wild birds, the laughter of the 

rills, and thousand whisperings of the 
forest disturb our rest. 

If it be our intention to make the 
country our resort, everything needful 
to our requirements or graceful for our 
personal adornment must he thought 
of and packed ready to go with us, 
from the small hut necessary item of 
pin or hairpin to the not easily ovei- 
looked gown or costume. 

.Firstly is required a good cloak 
wrap, preferably waterproof (such as 
the one we illustrate from Messrs. 
1 feath & Co.), in a becoming shade of 
grey, with facings of plaid silk, and to 
ensure comfort when walking in rain 
and wind the cape has little inner 
arm-straps and the collar frill is hooked 
down at the points to the cape. The 
stylish hat is composed of straw ribbon 
and leathers, and the umbrella is 
elegant and light in weight, with 
beautiful handle of tortoise-shell. A 
good example ol this linn's well-fitted 
and extremely useful travelling bags is 
also shown. A warm rug is a neces¬ 
sity ; and should the journey extend 
into the night, a comfortable hood of 
cloth lined with chamois leather is an 
acquisition. 

For a close-fitting hat with indented 
crown of either cloth, coarse straw 
or Panama straw, shades of brown, 
black, green, white, or burnt-cream 
colour, supply a large variety of useful 
ami appropriate styles. Panama straws 
have a very stylish appearance ; one 
in particular, with a box-shaped crown, 
the rim curving up at either side, and a black 
satin lining blocked in with the straw, had 
narrow black moir£ ribbons twisted around 
the crown, with high loops grouped at one 
side and fastened in with two long quills. 

Costumes for Country Wray. 

For the country walking costume a tailor- 
built gown is the perfect ion of style ; and 
nothing could be more charming on a sunny 
day than one made in smooth-faced cloth, 
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combined with velvet in exactly the same tone 
of colour. , ‘ 4. 

We give a sketch of a really beautiful 
example, built in a pale shade of stone- 
fawn cloth. The coat, cut without a centre 
seam at the back, fits perfectly to the figure, 
the side seams forming graceful curves-into 
the waist, thence in Holes, not pleats, to 
the edge of the basque which is short. The 
fronts hayc a most becoming long-waisted 
appearance, almost fitting to the figure, and 
merely opening to show a narrow line of the 
dull green silk whereof the shirt is composed. 
The elegantly shaped revers of velvet have 
an outline or strap of the cloth. Although 
the collar stands up well at the back of the 
neck, yet it curves downwards to the centre 
of the back some five inches, and rises on the 



COSTUME IN <MOOTa-FAr.Kp,CI.OTH, FROM MESSRS. 
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shoulders to meet the front revers. The 
sleeves are not of extreme dimensions—a fact 
which asserts itself in the tailor-made world • 
of fashion, in contrast to the huge sleeve of 
jthe silk or cr6pon gown. 

A black-chip crush toque, ornamented with 
groups of rosettes' in gold and green and up¬ 
standing ends and jetted quills in black, gives 
the finishing-touch to this refined and beauti¬ 
ful costume. From this original emanate 
the numerous modifications whose existence 
verify the charm of its use and adaptability. 
In homespun cheviot, with shirt of silk, moire, 
piqutf, or cloth, it meets every requirement 
of day wear. 

The practical cape of three-quarter length is 
one of the most convenient garments to 
possess for country wear, and is only equalled 
in its usefulness by the semi fitting covert 
coat, greys, putty and drab being the leading 
colours, with double-breasted fronts tiiat 
turn back in revers, and collar at the neck, and 
are fastened with half-a-do/en handsome 
buttons of tortoise-shell or smoked pearl. 
The basque of the coat is shorter and has 
much less fulness than of \ore, and the scams 
are strapped. Charming little capes art; made 
for young ladies in cloth of a brown tint ; this 
colour supplying so many tones and shades 
that an easy selection may be made. nuK be¬ 
coming to the complexion of the fair .wearer. 
The best style is that which provides double 
capes that have a narrow line of black or 
ecru coloured piping at the edge and two 
switchings to correspond, half an inch above. 
The deep turned-down collar may be made 
in brown velvet, black moire, or in the cloth 
with a vandyke collar of ecru lace ; a broad 
bow of ribbon clasp:; the cape at the neck in 
front. 

A pretty rival to the cloth jacket is a.sleeve¬ 
less pelisse—see our illustration on page So 
—made with double capes that open back and 
front, bordered with lace insertion and orna¬ 
mented with moire: ribbons. The turned-down 
collar is pleated in the centre of the back and 
forms two points. The hat is a very be¬ 
coming shape in black chip, and is ornamented 
with black jetted ribbons and quills, a drooping 
cluster of auriculas in brilliant colours being 
placed at either sijle of the back and also 
under the left side of the brim. 

A good “wOrkman-like" costume for Wet. 
weather, and consequeht mud-splashings, is in 
waterproof cheviot-*-the skirt, short to a the 
ankles, plain, and bordered at the. hem with 
apft leather ; a perfectly plain-fitting bodice 
wtf^i a pointed basque, fastening straight up 
tHc front, and finished with a tiny revers and' 
collar of the leather. Oyer this is worn a 
pelisse, also in the tweed, fitting to the figure,' 
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sleeveless; and with a capo to the elbow, 
fastened beneath a handsome turned-down 
collar, which, it required, can be raised 
round the throat ; a hat of waterproof 
material, ventilated.; and good Rouble-soled 
boots, with the tongue-leather sewn to either 
front to prevent the fain from intruding. 

Garden Party Toilettes. 

Flower-shows and garden parties form a 
large proportion of country festivities and 
afford opportunities of donning the pretty 
gown of fancy muslin or delicately-tin ted can¬ 
vas. The accompanying design (page 76) repre¬ 
sents an underskirt of pale grey-green satin 
and rows of point dc Vet use lace insertion, 
appearing also on the vest and half-sleeve, 
'l'he over-skirt—fawn canvas shot with green 
and pink—is raised in pleats at the left .side 
and forms two double box-pleats at the back. 

A draped satin belt is worn at the waist, into 

which the seamless bodice is drawn in fulness. 
The revers open hack and front in a V-shape 
and arc finished with small knots and hows of 
satin. The sleeves, arranged with large puffs 
caught up with satin knots, reach to the elbow, 
with the lower half tight-fitting to the wrist. 

Crocodile crepon in the new shade of pink 
I saw arranged in a most effective manner as 
a fete dress; the skirt of crepon had wide 
black lace inserted at the seams, tapering to 
the waist and finished at the hem in a full 
box-pleat, clasped with a black satin ribbon 
bow. The bodice was draped on a tight- 
fitting lining, the lace sewn on in lines ex¬ 
tending from the shoulders to the waist and 
the point wheie they joined the lines on the 
skirt was hidden beneath bows of satin. The 
fulness of the voluminous sleevts was grouped 
into a knot and bow of the ribbon on each 
shoulder f with a wristlet and bow of the same, 
with fan frill of the crepon around the wrist. 
Black lace with square ends kilted was 
arranged as a collar, and the whole costume 
was crowned by a large hat of golden straw and 
black roses, the sunshade being dull green silk. 
This toilette was worn by a handsome dark 
woman at a fashionable fete. , 

Young ladies will welcome the delightfully 
cool muslin that is now so fashionable, and 
that looks so charming against a background 
qf shrubs and flowers. Plain white book- 
muslins, combined with lace insertions passing 
round the figure or in large Vandykes, have' 
garnitures of ribbon either in blue or the 
pretty saffron lint of yellow, arranged a*. 
' rosettes and streamers. V f 

The hats worn on these occasions are broad-- 
brimrped, with upstanding ribbon bows tritn- 
t firing the Outside, and roses nestling on the 
hair at one side underneath tnc brim* Other 
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shapes have Hat round brims and low crowns, 
in burnt-cream straw, trimmed with bunches 
of black violets with green stems and aigrette 
knot of black lace, and one erect spray of 
rosebuds in natural colours. Such a hat is 
charmingly, becoming, and completes the 
toilette sketched on page 76. 

The present fashion of wearing a bodice in 
.material dissimilar to the skirt proves of 
great assistance in obtaining variety where 
the packing space is too limited to allow of 
several dresses accompanying us on a visit. 
Thus a most useful and comfortable bodice 
could be arranged to look well with two or 
three different skirts if it were made in black 
mpir£ silk with revers outlined with jet and 
its deep basque adjusted with the waist-belt, 
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worn or not at pleasure, tlic tight-fitting lower 
half of the sleeve being also made free from 
the large upper puff. Draped bands of old-rose 
miroir velvet at the neck—fastened with a 
paste ornament and cravat of lace—also finish¬ 
ing the puff just above the elbow, add a dressi¬ 
ness to the design. l'"or full evening dress 
we illustrate (on page 77) a quaint picture 
gown made in pale grey-green satin, having a 
silvery sheen upon its surface, embroidered 
profusely on bodice and rc\crs with silk and 
crystals in self colour. Embroidered straps, 
looped over crepe gauze, form the beauti¬ 
ful and picturesque sleeves, with sitnilai 
gauze in tiny horizontal puffings filling in 
the low square bodice. The material, a 
mixture of wool and satin, had a most 
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handsome effect, and fell from the figure in 

lovely folds. 

A beautiful shade of corn colour was chosen 
for an evening dress that, was-entirely com¬ 
posed of crepe that had a glistening line of 
crinkled silk striping its surface, the simple 
folds of the plain skirt falling gracefully to the 
figure. 'Pile bodice, on the contrary, was 
elaborately decorated with a deep puff that 
draped the figure from the small round neck, 
encircled with a ruche, to the deep belt that 
rose in a point to the centre, and was bordered 
with a triple rmv of minute puffings, and 
girdled at the hips with a graceful scarf and 
long ends to the feet. An arrangement of a 
deep puff and three soft frills veiling the 
elbow, formed the sleeve. With this gown 
was worn a gauze fan of a rich metallic green 
colour, painted with fireflies, and a necklet 
of tiny pearls, from which depended uncut 
jewels. 

For slight, girlish figures the favourite 
Empiie style is very becoming. A pretty 
gown in this design was made in China 
silk, with high waisthelt richly embroidered 
in silk and seed pearls, the neck, slightly 
open, revealing soft folds of lisse. The 
deep puff ot silk above the elbow was 
finished to the wrist in transparent lisse 
sleeves slightly full to the shape of the arm. 

A very suitable design for a young lady is 
, a gown of Liberty cashmere, in a pale shade of 
blue or grey, with a square-cut bodice bor¬ 
dered with Oriental embioidery, which also 
composes the shaped waist-belt. The skirt is 
very full at the back and quite plain in the 
front, gored outwards to the hem ; a huge puff 
of cashmere goes from shoulder to elbmv and is 
finished by an annle< of the embroidery. This 
gown is easily converted into a day dress by 
the simple addition of an adjustable vest ot 
pleated silk high to the throat, with a draped 
collar of old law, and the lower half of the 
sleeves made on a tight lining with the silk 
pleated horizontally at the inside seam. A 
charming little evening wrap, three-quarter 
length, made in cashmere to match the gown, 
with large bow and hood-lining of silk, is a 
graceful finish to this toilette. 

A gown of silk for dinner and evening 1 wear 
is indispensable when visiting. The accom- 

f ianying example, illustrated on page 78, vs a 
landsome gown of French design m a lovely 
shade of pale blue Gros de Suez silk, the sur¬ 
face closely besprinkled with black chenille 
. spots. The border of the skirt is cut in deep 
Vandykes outlined with a beautiful imitation of 
p 9 int lace in cream colour ; beneath this is a 
nox-plealed flounce of blue glac6 silk edged 
with a narrow black lace. At the back the skirt 
is very full, and haa two long ends of black 
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COjmiMU glass, decked with glory, while our children 
believe us to be mountains of wisdom, and very old, 
whatever the number of our years may be. The loving 
husband or wife secs virtues magnified, and faults 
correspondingly diminished, in 
the life’s companion. The tic- 
tion of appearance kept up for fc 

the sake of others is not always 
to be deplored, for the fact of 
stiiving to live up to the ideal 
formed by those who love us (SiijjKjSk . 
then brings about a realisation 
of the image. Nor can wo per- 
sistently traverse the belief in 
our goodness and wonlt. Wc 
mrt</ make ourselves justify it. sstm&ti 

If we could hear our servants 
talk of us, we should gam useful 
information. “ S/n ? /l gel a new wR 

• .ne drtkly, and say nothing.'’ <;■ 

would be a good hull to .1 
young housekeeper if she hcaid 
the cook make the rcmaik to a careless house¬ 
maid who has had a smash ol crockery. “She’s 
oijul mean!” would lead a matt on who is obliged 
to study economy to explain a little of her 
reasons for inquiring about the stray dishes that 
have so odd a fashion of disappearing when 
earned into the larder, if she lie.ud the cook and 
kilcheumuid say it. If they knew it was neces¬ 
sity, not choice, which made their mistress so 
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careful, they would probably try to help instead of 
hinder her. 

To try to see ourselves as others see us. to tiy to 
let others see us as wc arc. are two lessons we may go 
on learning all our lues, and the happy person who 
acquires them best may feed ceitain that lie helps to 
oil the wheels of the heavy chariot ol life’s burdens 
which each one of us must dug till iic reaches the 
Portal of Death. Ivor Mkki.k. 
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1* is not without misgiving tluit I 
make public the following state¬ 
ment, wiitten by the late James 
Glascndinc. 

My lirst impulse on lending 
it was to put it quietly into the 
lire ; but it is not a light mailer 
to disregard a dead man's \\ ishes, 
and Mr. Glasrodme'a lugh cha¬ 
racter ami well known researches 
have given so much prominence to Ins story, it is only 
light that the public should know the whole truth 
about the phantom forget-me-nots. 

Anukhv Mon*ham. 

Stone lUiiUings, Lincoln's Inn. 

IN publishing this narrative, I may at once say 
that I expect to be blamed for nol having published 
i'. befme. 

So be it. 

1 b.r.e liornc much in my life—more than anyone 
has suspected, unless it be my sun-in-law, Andrew 
Bonham, whose filial care lias brought comfort to my 
declining years. 

Through the death of my parents I was left my own 
master when quite a young man, and at the age of 
twenty-three I man led a girl some years younger than 
myself. 

My married life wa- blest beyond conception. 

It does not' become me to dwell here upon the one 
year which my wife and 1 spent together. 

She died on the fust anniversary of our wedding 
day, at the biith of a daughter, and left me the most 
miserable and forlorn of men. 

My hopes were crushed as regarded this life -and I 
did not believe in any other. 

1 knew - and events have proved the correctness of 
my judgment that 1 should never find another woman 
to console me for Mati.ui’s loss. 

My old home of Dalbourne Hall had grown hateful 
to me, and the sight of the child was hardly less 
painful. 

„ J shut up the house. 1 felt as if I should like to 
burn the place to the ground, but the next heir h.id 
rights over it which 1 couln nol disregard. 

1 left one of the gardeners and his wife in charge of 
Dalbourne Hall, and went back to the rooms in 
London which 1 had occupied as a bachelor, But 
i found it impossible to resume my old ways. 

The amusements and occupations which had sufficed, 
when life lav before me. nad lost their interest now, 
when all that made life worth living lay lx hinti me. 

An apparent accident turned iiiv attention towards 
the subject which was to cngros« my best energies for 
over thirty years. 


I entered upon those statistical inquincs which 
have, I bust, been of some service to my fellow-*. 

My one year of happiness failed more and more 
mto the distance, and 1 ceased to suffer because l 
ceased to feel. 

For fifteen years I never :.et my fool inside l)al- 
lionrne Hall. Slade, the gardener I have already 
mentioned, looked after the grounds ; and Mrs. Slade 
took care of the house. 

Once a year I received a letter* fiom Mrs. Arm 
stead, the wile o! the rector of Dalbourne 

With the freedom of an old friend she ii-*cd lo 10 - 
proach rne for my absence from I ).ilbout no, and e’ en 
hint that 1 did not show enough interest in ill" 
chihl. 

As a matter of fact. I leien -she was n.un d after lu-i 
godmother, Mrs. Armstead—wa-* not an mien-stint: 
child. 

She had inherited her niotlu r’ s rharin neither in 
mind nor in person, but was a pale, undersized little 
girl, with a reserved and unprepossessing manner 

1 had placed her in the care of a lady, Mi.ss i i oft on, 
who ij:ul once been governess to my M.in.in, and was 
now living in the county town of Ilighnutister, whole 
she kept house for her brother, one of the minor canons 
at the cathedral. 

She was a worthy, dull woman, veiy tit tor the 
subordinate part she had to play m life, and though 
her society was very tctlcius lo me, I put up with it lor 
the short visit to Higluninster which 1 thought it my 
duty to pay from time to time. 

1 never imagined that more than this could ln- 
expected of me, or that Marian could still care for the 
child, whom, I mistakenly believed, she hau never 
seen. 

If I ever thought of the two together, it was only 
to feci how deeply Helen had injured me in sub¬ 
stituting her insignificant life for Marian’s brilliant 
existence. 

I 1 relieve she was happy with Miss Crofton, and, 
after she had received some elementary teaching at 
Highminstcr, I arranged with that lady to take her to 
Leipsic for two years, so that she might study music at 
the Conservatoire. 

I was glad to feel she was satisfactory disposed of 
for some time, as J was about to make a lengthy visit 
to America, and pursue my investigations in the 
United .States. 

Before s.arling, however, it was necessary for me to 
revisit Dalbourne Hall. I wished to set my affairs in 
order, consult some old papers I had left theic, ami 

* This l«llcr used lo 1 h- went in acknowledgment of an annu.-it gilt of 
£inn, which Mr. l.lascodine tegularly sent for the benefit of ihe |inri.-li 
of TJalboume. HU rathet dry .statement gives no him of his 
liberality—a libenlilv alnt shown in the arrang-minus i.o.»rniing hr, 
daughter. Mr Glawodine’s mc-ome was never latge.—A. Ko.vuam. 
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destroy an iincancolled will -made before my wifes 
death - ■which bequeathed my whole property to 
Man.in. 

1 would not spend the night beneath iny desolate 
root, but went down by an early tram, and reached 
Dalbuurnc at mid-day. 

No one recognised me at the little station, and 1 
took the field path to the Hall, a walk of a couple of 
miles. 

It had been dreary winter when l las! left the house, 
but now the son shone on its walls, and the open 
windows gave something of an inhabited air to the 
place. 

After the fewest possible words with Mrs. Slade. 

I passed into my study, and shut the door behind me. 

1 will say nothing about my feelings, but it was some 
time before I felt calm enough to attend to the business 
which had brought me there. 

1 was perfectly collected, how.-ver. when at last I 
sat down at my writing-table and opened the drawei. 
There lay my will as l had expected, and I was about 
to lake it out when suddenly I raised my head, wliiih 
had been bent over the drawer. 

As 1 looked up, inv eyes foil upon my wife, who h id 
appai ently just entered the room, not by the door w hich 
l had rloscd, but through another door, covered by a 
curtain, and communicating with a room which Used 
to her dressing-room. 


How often, in the old days, had she stolen in and 
surpiiscd me at my work like this ! 

It seemed so natural that. I'm a second, I felt no 
astonishment at seeing her. 1 only wondered why she 
had got on her wedding dicss. 

Her face as slie entered was just the same bright 
and laughing countenance I so well remembered ; her 
eyes dancing with merriment, her cheeks sub used with 
a glow of health and happiness 

“ Marian ! ’’ 1 exclaimed, and stretched out my holds 
towards her. 

At the sound of my voice a change came over iter ; 
she fixed on me a mournful and reproachful ga/c, pio- 
nounccd our daughter's name in low, but unmistakable 
tones, an ! held out a bunch of forget-me-nots, |{({r 
favourite flower, as if it v.eie a token of what I was 
to do. 

1 sat as if turned to stone, my eyes fell dazzled, and 
1 could see no more. I don’t know whether l !<><i 
uinsciousncss or nou 

1 can't tell whether I had been sifting thus for half 
a minute or half-an-hour when I tame to myself once 
more ; but the room w;l- empty now-, ami I asked 
myself if I had been dreaming. 

lint l knew it was a foolish question—1 was a> 
certain .( had seen my wife as I was now ier:.un that I 
looked upon an empty room- empty, save loi one sign 
of the presence which had been with me . oil the floor. 








io6 Tin; Phantom 

between me and the curtained door, lay a bunch of 
forget-me-nots;. 

I sprang forward and drew aside the curtains. The 
door behind was closed and locked, and when 1 
entered the apartment l>v a second door, which opened 
on to the corridor, the room showed no signs of having 
been recently occupied. 

I hurried down to Mrs. Slade, to inquire if anyone 
had been in the house; for, convinced though 1 was 
that 1 had seen my wife, it seemed to ino a sacred 
duty to make all due investigations, so as to preclude 
the chance of its having been the result of fraud or 
ci ror. 

Mrs. Slade was positive that no one had been near 
the place; and as to anybody opening iny study 
door, she showed me the key hanging on a nail in 
the housekeeper's room, where it was always kept. 

I showed her the foigcl-me nots as a proof of a 
visitor's presence, and her astonishment was un¬ 
feigned. 

“ Oear ! dear ! ” she exclaimed. “ Why, I haven't 
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seen any the like of those since the mistress had 
Iter picture painted, with a bunch of them in her 
hand. 

It was true. The flowers were not like those which 
grew in our garden ; they were the large water forget- 
me-nots, only to be found in the little liver which rail 
through Dalboumc village and past the churchyard 
where my Marian lay. 

Taking my precious flowers with me, I returned to 
town, in a dream of bewildered happiness. I had seen 
my wife again ; she was not lost to me, as 1 had be¬ 
lieved : I had a proof of her continued existence, 
and the hope that mine might mingle with hers 
again. 

It was with difficulty that 1 could biing my mind 
to bear upon other subjects dining mv subsequent 
interview with my lawyer; but hi:, inquiry whether 
I were in my usual health gave me a hint as to the 
need of self-control. 

1 repressed all sign of emotion and proceeded to 
Liverpool, whence I embarked for Atactic a. 
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Hill I had presumed too far upon my strength, and 
before I had been two days at sea, I was really 
ill. 

The ship’s doctor was skilful and attentive, but I 
believe I owed the recovery of my health—and, per¬ 
haps. my reason —to my cabin companion, I)r. George 
lion ham. 

Unlike so many of his colleagues, he was a firm 
believer in spiritual intercourse, lie was a man of 
original ideas and a disciple of Swedenborg ; gifted 
with a subtle intellect, and a great charm of matinct. 

It was an untold relief to find that my story met 
with uni .sjtating belief on the part of so able a man. 

1 le even pointed out- -what had escaped nty perception 
—that my wife’s visit was due to anxiety about her 
child, and her desire to establish a more intimate 
1 elation between Helen and myself. 

This view received a startling confirmation a few 
weeks later, when letters, forwarded from Miss 
('toflon, informed me of Helen’s dangerous illness at 
I.ClpsIC. 

Marian’s visit had doubtless been intended as a 
warning, and I was so much impressed that I believe 1 
should have returned to Europe if the next letters had 
not been of a reassuring nature. 

As it was, 1 remained in Boston to take part in the 
Statistical Conference, which l had come to America 
to attend. 

At Dr. Honham’s urgeni request, I allowed him to 
make public my story at a great meeting of the Boston 
Psychical Society. 

This i oursc was repugnant to my feelings, but my 
gratitude towards Dr. Bonham would not allow me to 
refuse ; besides, he convinced me that it was my duty 
to impart to others the communication which 1 had 
been privileged to receive. It needed no small elfort 
on my part to change the convictions of my whole 
previous life, and to avow myself a believer in those 
things which I had hitherto considered to be ignorant 
superstitions, unworthy the attention of thoughtful 
men. 

I have reason to think that my story has been the 
means of convincing many unbelievers of the existence 
of a spirit world, and 1 feel I ought not to murmur at 
the price 1 have had to pay for the good thus accom¬ 
plished. 

My evidence excited much attention. At first it 
was blankly contradicted, imd my friends in England 
set it down as a barefaced invention of the Arnet ican 
newspapers. 

One after 011 c they wrote to me, asking me for an 
explanation of my remarkable change of views. To 
each of them I replied that' the story of tjie phantom 
forget-me-nots was absolutely correct—except, indeed, 
in the matter of its title. It will hardly be necessary 
for me to point out to the intelligent reader that the 
forget-me-nots were not phantoms. I have them stilt 
in my possession, carefully dried by that German 
process which retains the natural colour of the flowers. 

But the newspapers, with their slip-shod inaccuracy, 
dubbed my story by that misleading title, and no pro¬ 
tests of mine have availed to change it. 


1 suppose any other title would have rendered me 
equally ridiculous in the ejes of a jeering and ignorant 
public. But it has been no light mattcV for a man of 
my solid reputation, and giave disposition, to be made 
the butt of the witticisms of a so-called comic press. 

The society of those who unhesitatingly believed 
in me became more grateful fruin the contrast. 
During the remainder of my slay in America, I saw a 
great deal of Dr. Bonham and his Iricnds. earnest 
men, who, convinced of the substratum of truth in 
many of the so-called supernatural phenomena, 
devoted themselves 10 the examination of those 
subjects. 

Their investigations were much hindered, however, 
so Dr. Bonham told me, by the circumstance that 
persons gifted with a high degree of what 1 might call 
mcdiumistic power, and there fore likely to be the 
recipients of supernatural communications, were also 
apt to be persons of imaginative or hysterical tempera¬ 
ments, which rendered them Ho say the least of it; 
inaccurate as' witnesses; and many among them, far 
from being morally elevated by their peculiar privi¬ 
leges, were tempted to eke out and magnify the 
communications which were granted to them, by 
deliberate inventions and fraudulent practices. 

It was my undoubted honesty and matter-of-fact 
character, Dr. llonham said, which made my ease a 
peculiarly valuable one ; and he anil his friends 
entertained high hopes of future discovciics which 
they might make through my means. 

In this we were all disappointed. Ardently as I 
longed to obtain some further communications, that 
one visit was all I ever received ; and when Dr. 
Bonham and 1 returned to England, two years later, 
there was nothing more to be added to my story, 
though our belief in the continued existence <>t 
departed spirits had been confirmed by much that 
we had seen and heard in America. 

With my full sanction. Dr. Bonham visited l)al- 
bourne on our return, rhat he might make a more 
complete investigation of tlie locality and circum¬ 
stances connected with inv story ; and. at the 
suggestion of his brother, Mr. Andrew Bonham, a 
young barrister, he paid particular attention to the 
time of my arrival at Dalhournc Station and at Dai- 
bourne Hall, and as to whether the Slades had ap¬ 
prised anyone of my expected arrival, and various 
little matters which had hitherlo escaped our notice. 

Indeed, I was so much struck by Mr. Bonham’s 
acuteness and, sagacity, that 1 wished him to accom¬ 
pany his brother. But Dr. Bonham objected, on the 
ground that Andrew Bonham’s disbelief in spiritualism 
would make him a prejudiced witness on the other 
side, and that lie had not the impartiality which was 
necessary for the task. Dr. Bonham thought that 
investigations such as these should he conducted lu¬ 
men trained in the scientific pursuit of until, and 
not by those whose perceptions were blunted by the 
chicanery of the law-courts. 

I thought Dr. Bonham a little severe, and was 
pleased by the admirable gond-lcinper with which his 
brother took his remarks. But there was no doubt 
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that Andrew Bonham was a very obstinate young 
man. Even when Dr. Bonham returned with the 
most satisfactory answers to his inquiries, Andrew, 
while admitting our good faith, refused to accept our 
conclusions. 

“Then how do you explain the contradiction?" 
urged his brother. 

“ I can’t explain it,” was the reply. “ This is just 
one of those cases that one must be content with not 
understanding. Half the error in the world has arisen 
from the impatience with which people insist upon 
explanations of the inexplicable.” 

It is a curious fact that, in 9pilc of his prejudices, I 
not only became fast friends with Andrew Bonham, 
but that I actually felt more at my ease with him than 
I did with his brother George. 

My daughter Helen, who joined me at this period, 
seemed to share my preference ; and it was with a 
feeling both of pleasure and relief that I consented to 
a marriage between her and my young friend 

Certainly he was better fitted to make her happy 
than I had been. He admired her pale fore and 
languid {banners, and he was quite enthusiastic about 
her music—a subject in which I never took the 
slightest interest. 

Helen improved very much alter her marriage, and 
was an excellent mother to her handsome boys ; 
though I sometimes wondered how it was that she 


should have been the mother of those beautiful 
children, so full of life and animation, and humming 
over with fun and cleverness. 

They were certainly the most promising and atliac- 
tive children I have ever known. 

The eldest bore such a striking likeness to my wife 
that I one day remarked to Helen, I could have 
wished he were a girl. 

But Helen never thought like other people. 

“ Oh, no ! * she exclaimed, “ I am so thankful they 
are all boys. There is only one thing in which a girl 
is superior to a boy, and that is in her greater capacity 
for suffering.’' 

Andrew, who was sitting beside her, looked tioubled 
at. her words, and laid his hand upon hers with a mule 
caress. 

“ You might trust me, Helen, to make your daughter 
happy,” he said. 

,-Helen looked up at him with a beaming smile, 
which brightened her whole face. 

bh« reminded me of my dead Marian. 

Startled and moved beyond what I could have 
imagined possible, I hurriedly took my leave, with 
that look of Helen’s still before my eyes. 

It is before them even now. 

Three days later Andrew sent me an urgent 
summons. Helen was not expected to live, and I 
must coinc immediately if I wished to sec her once 
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more. I hastened to their house, but I was too late: 
to bid her farewell. She had already passed away, 
leaving a little daughter behind her. 

I grieved for her more than I could have believed 
possible; but 1 did not feel the .anger and despair I 
had experienced at Marian’s loss. 

Now, I confidently hoped for a reunion with them 
both, and Andrew shared my hopes, though he did 
not share the ground of my hopes. 

It may be well that it was so. 

The shock which 1 weathered might have wrecked 
his faith. 

This was how it happened. 

Three weeks after Helen’s death, Andrew came one 
evening to my rooms, and handed me a closed letter. 

“ It is for you,”he said, “l found it in Helen's desk.” 

He sat down, while 1 opened the letter, and. we read 
as follows— 

“My Dear Father,- 1 have something which I 
feci I ought to tell you ; but 1 am not at present 
•.•tpial to what might be an agitating interview. 

" If I ever get strong again I shall destroy this 
idler, and tell you by word of mouth. If 1 do not 
recover, 1 shall leave it for Andrew to give it you after 
iny death. 

“ I have just read the story of the 4 Phantom Forget- 
me-nots.’ Soon after my marriage 1 learned that 
some Mtange story was connected with your name; 
but, in obedience to my husband’s wisli, 1 refrained 
fmin inquiring about it. 1 knew, even 
then, that his request was only a part 
ol the tender care with which he has 
made my life like a dream of happiness. 

" A 11 apparent chance lias just thrown 
your story in my way; 
and 1 lead it through, 
not knowing, till the last 
line, th.it you were the 
hero of it. 

“ I then saw that you 
had been the victim of a 
piece of girlish folly, which 
had long weighed heavily 
on my mind, though the 
dread you inspired in me 
has aiways prevented me 
from alluding to it. The 
day before we left High- 
minster for Leipsic, Miss 
Crolton and I went to 
spend a long day with 
my godmother, and bid 
her good-bye before leav¬ 
ing. 

44 Mrs. Armstead was 
always very kind to me, 
and both Miss Crofton 
and I used to enjoy these 
visits to Dalboume Vicar, 
age. 

“Many a summer 
afternoon, while she and 


my godmother sat knitting in the garden, I used to 
wander through the village, or lay flowers on my 
mother’s grave, and 1 generally ended by paying a 
visit to the Hall. 

44 1 did not like Mrs. Slade, who was rather cross, 
and old, and always wanted to hurry me ; so I fell 
into a habit of entering the house without speaking to 
her. I knew where the keys of the different rooms 
were kept, and 1 used to ramble about the house for 
an hour at a time, carefully replacing everything 
exactly as I had found it. Slade was always about 
the grounds in the afternoon, and Mrs. Slade was far 
too deaf to hear me, while I took good care she should 
not see me. 

“On the afternoon 1 met you at Dalboume, 1 
was very happy at the thought of our approaching 
journey ; my godmother, too, had pleased me very 
much. 

“ Why, Helen ! ’ she had exclaimed, when she 
saw .me, ‘ I declare you are growing the very picture 
of your mother/ 
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“ 4 She has always been like dear Marian,' replied 
Miss Crofton, ‘though no one would believe me when 
1 said so. Marian was small and pale, like Helen, 
till she was about fifteen, and then she shot tip 
and her complexion grew bright, just as Helen's is 
doing.’ 

“ Nothing pleased me so much as to be told I was 
like iny mother. I went gaily along the fields to 
Ualbournc Hall, and picked a bunch of forget-me- 
nots as I passed the brook. 

4 ‘ A fancy seized me, that I would place the flowers 
beneath the picture of my mother which hung in your 
study. 

“ I entered the Hall, and went, as usual, to my 
mother s sitting-room to find a vase for my flowers. 

“You remember how her sitting-room leads first 
into her bediuoin, then her dressing room, and, last of 
all, into your study. 

“Everything in her moms w.i-. unchanged. I knew 
every article in her drawers, and had often taken 
them out and looked at them with reverent affection. 
I lingered now, and opened the drawer where her 
white satin wedding-dress lay wrapped avay. 

“A faint smell of lavender recalled Mrs. Armstead’s 
garden to my mind, for 1 had been standing by the 
lavender bushes when she had said--’ 

“* I think you will be the picture of your mother.’ 

“ lint my mother had on her wedding-dress in her 
picture, very unlike my pink, cotton frock. 

“ With a sudden impulse 1 took off my own dress, 
and ariangcd myself in my mother’s satin. I caught 
up my forgct-mc-nots, and looked at myself in the 
glass. I could almost have fancied that the reflection 
1 saw was the picture which hung in the study. I 
determined to go, just as I was, and look at it. I 
was delighted to think that I was really like my 
mother. 

“ 1 opened the door and passed through the curtains, 
looking for the dear face 1 knew so well. 

“ I cannot describe the shock 1 experienced, when 
my eyes fell on your angry face. You pronounced my 
mother’s name, as though demanding the author of 
this profane travesty. 

“ 1 faltered, and then, overcome with terror, hastily 
drew back and locked the door behind me. 1 went 
into my mother’s room, and hurriedly put on my own 
frock, replacing her gown in the drawer. To my 
great alarm, I presently heaid yott enter the adjoining 
dressing-room, but instead of coming into the bed¬ 
room, you went down the front staircase to speak to 
Mrs. Slade. 


afterwards why you never mentioned the incident, and 
concluded you were too deeply offended with me to 
allude to it. 

“ Now that I understand the reason of your silence, 
it is my duty not to leave you in error. 1 ask your 
forgiveness for unintentionally misleading you, and 
regret the foolish timidity which made me shrink from 
you.” 

I read the foregoing letter with a feeling akin to 
consternation. My whole existence for the past 
fifteen years seemed suddenly blasted and falsified. 

I gazed at Andrew in speechless wrath and 
despair. 

liut even kind-hearted men look at troubles from 

their own point of view. 

Tears were standing in his eyes, but not for me or 
Marian. 

“My poor darling!" he exclaimed. “How you 
must have suffered ! ’’ 

Then I think lie saw the anguish in my face. He 
grasped my hand m his. as he said— 

“ Forgive mo. that 1 think first of Helen, liut the 
real meaning of her history is. that the true way to 
honour the dead is to cherish the living. 

“That was the message whi’ch your wife sent you 
through her daughter. What docs it matter whether 
you received it by natuial, or, so-called, .super¬ 
natural means ?” 

Andrew is right. 

From what I remember of my own state of mind, 
my embittered feelings and sceptical views, 1 can see 
that 1 needed some such startling appearance to 
dispose me towards that attitude of belief which has 
been the consolation of my closing life. 

The cause of inc reticence of my later years is now 
explained. 

I was no longer in a position to maintain the 
objective truth of the story of the “ Phantom Forget- 
me-nots bul l shrank from a second time making a 
public recantation of ray opinions. 

If my fellow-men accuse me of cowardice or dis¬ 
honesty in holding my tongue, they may remember 
that they have to thank themselves for inv silence. 

They made me suffer too much, when I frankly 
avowed my first change,- for me to be willing to 
encounter their vulgar ribaldry again. 

Besides, 1 had reason to believe that my evidence 
had had the effect of bringing others to a belief in an 
unseen world and a future life, and I feared lest I 
should be the means of again unsettling their faith. 

I therefore resolved to be silent. 


4 * I crept quietly down the back stairs, and heard 
you shouting your questions to make her hear. Under 
cover of the noise you were making, I slipped into the 
housekeeper's room and replaced the keys ; then I 
crossed over to the other side of the house, and out 
through one of the open windows. 

“ I flew back to the Rectory, hoping to gain Miss 
Crofton’s sheltering presence before job had had time 
to overtake me. 1 never doubted but that you had 
seen me, and would reproach me. I often wondered 


Only now,, when my stay here is to be measured by 
a few weeks, or even days, the choice is laid before 
me to speak out while there is time, or to go hence 
wftb a secret in my heart, to meet those two pure 
souls, with whom I humbly hope to lie reunited. 
Perchance, even the mocking world will hush its 
laughter at a dead man’s voice. It may be that its 
merriment will not reach me in my grave—but if it 
does, better that, than to feel I wronged It by keeping 


back the truth. 


E; Chapman, 
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“BOTH SIDES OK THE SHIELD.” 

ARE LADY‘HELPS A SUCCESS? YES. 

1>V EDITH F.. CUTHKI.L. AUTHOR OF “LADY LOKRIMER'S SCHEME,” “ONLY A GUARD-ROOM 

DOG,” ETC. KTC. 


D URING the last forty years 
woman’s sphere has widened 
in two directions—the intel¬ 
lectual and the practical. The 
higher education of girls has 
made enormous strides, and 
their capacity for mental work 
has proportionately yicreascd. 
On the other hand, their prac¬ 
tical and manual and physical training has been also 
greatly extended. For the word “ genteel ” we have 
substituted “ womanly.” Cooking, nursing, gardening, 
dairy-woik, dress making, and millinery Tiave been 
thrown open to tile gently-born and refined woman, 
for whom formcily governcssing was the only avail¬ 
able means of livelihood. 

Hundreds of girls who used to be relegated to 
vacuous idleness over worsted work and wax flowcis, 
or forced into uncongenial and unsuitable leaching, 
can now be usefully and profitably employed in 
positions formerly considered menial. The lady-help 
is a distinctly Jin <ie siide pioduct. Our grand¬ 
mothers, though they made their own jams and got 
up their own tine laces, would have scorned the idea 
of doing such things for hire. Yet the teaching other 
folks’ children has never been held degrading. But in 
our fuller, busier lives, with our present crowd of sur¬ 
plus women, tlie lady-help, like mercy, comes as a boon 
and a blessing, both to herself and to others. Now 
that education is so universal we demand heads as well 
as hands. 

The lady-help combines both. Where one sister 
gravitates towards nursing and enters a hospital, and 
another takes up teaching in a high school, the third, 
less robust and strong-nerved, less intellectual, more 
home-loving and domestic, with a lovfe of children and 
a taste for housekeeping, and deft with her fingers, can 
become truly a lady’s help. 

The movement, like all innovations, was laughed at 
at the first, like Sir Robert Peel’s “ Bobbies,’’ or the 
Volunteers, in the sixties. Let us attempt to dispel any 
lingering doubts as to the success of the lady-help, and 
first from her employer's point of view. 

Wc have only to glance at the 
advertisement columns of the 
daily papers to see how in¬ 
creasingly difficult good ser¬ 
vants are to procure. The w ( ell- 
trained superior article naturally 
gravitates towards the larger 
houses, and middle-class families 
have to put up with the smash¬ 
ing, banging, stumping, smudgy, raw material. 

The mistress of a country vicarage, the wife of the 
small professional man, or of the upper tradesman in 




a provincial town, who have a certain amount of out¬ 
side or social duties, and who cannot be always in 
their nurseries and kitchens, to such the lady-help is a 
real boon. 

Everyone knows in a small house how the servant’s 
powers of song or of altercation, their moods of mirth 
or temper become, after a time, too omnipresent and 
apparent. Supplant her by a lady-help and there is 
peace in the kitchen. 

Some people have a prejudice about asking their 
equals to perform menial offices for them. They do 
not prefer a lady-nurse in sickness, for instance. But 
surely a vulgar, rough and uneducated person about 
ihe house is not preferable to a refined one ? The 
mistress who lays herself out to treat her lady-help 
kindly and unselfishly will find herself amply repaid 
for such extra outlay of consideration, by receiving in 
return more loyalty, more head and heart service than 
from one not of her own class, for class feeling can 
never be wholly broken down, and servants are a 
class, if not, indeed, a caste.. 

The lady-help, to be a success, 
should not be a mere machine, 
neither should she be treated 
as a household drudge. Her 
comfort, both in kitchen and in 
her bedroom, should be con¬ 
sidered. These, even if stuffy, 
cramped, or hare, may seem 
luxurious and palatial to a ser¬ 
vant from a two-roomed cottage, but the lady-help 
will expect more refined surroundings. In these days, 
however, so much stress is Laid on artistic houses, 
and comfort so much thought of, that it hardly seems 
necessary to insist on this point. 

In the matter of economy the lady-help is distinctly 
worth her salt. She has no lurking affinity for the 
baker's l>oy, and does not waste her time over the area 
railings with the passing policeman. She is superior 
to perquisites, and can be trusted to check and pay 
the books, having the pen of the ready reckoner, as 
well as of the ready writer. Thus she saves her 
mistress b6ih time .and money. 

\Ve have heard a great deal lately about lady jour¬ 
nalists. There is a daily increasing class of married 
women, mothers of families, too, who supplement 
their husbands’ incomes by professional work of their 
own, either in teaching in schools or privately, by 
newspaper or art work, or as superintendents or 
manageresses. 

To such as these the lady-help is specially valuable, 
in conjunction with regular servants. Hitherto 
we have only considered the lady - help alone, 
with no Other servants, in poorer households, help¬ 
ing the mistress, the mistress helping her, and 
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living quite as tine of the family. In the house¬ 
hold of the professional woman the lady-help is a 
success under another aspect. She is more than a 
mere-upper servant. Besides managing the children 
or the kitchen she can assist in social duties, do the 
shopping, write the notes, interview callers and busi¬ 
ness people, and in countless ways save the time 
which is the money of her busy mistress. 

It follows that she must have a servant or servants 
under her, but she herself will be more than a mete 
housekeeper and less groovey than a governess or mere 
teaching machine. The mother need not fear, then, 
that during her enforced absences her children are left 
cntiicly with inferiors. The lady-help is a refined 
companion for her girls, as well as a butter between 
her mistress and servants, tradesmen, and bores. 

And now a word as to the 
lady-help herself. Granted that 
it is always bitter to eat the 
bread of others, is it not easier 
to share their crust with them 
than to pick up the crumbs 
which fall from their table ? 
Doubtless the lady-help, to be 
successful, must be gifted with 
tact and temper. The governess lives apan in her 
own domain : the hospital lady-nurse has her being 
under a regime of discipline which it is easy to bear 
conjointly with a crowd of others. The position 
of the lady-help, however peculiar, need not, therefore, 
tie anomalous. 

If she is thrown with servants who are not subject 
to her, she must expect jealousy and other disagree¬ 
ables. But if these are met with dignity, tact, and 
kindliness—if there is no suspicion of siding against 
the servants with the mistress, who can tell what her 
influence for good on her associates may not be ? A 
few generations of lady-helps may leaven and raise the 
whole system of domestic service throughout the land. 

Doubtless, however, the lady-help is happier and 
more successful in small households where no servants 
are kept, though the work may he rougher and mote 
continuous. But a nice girl will soon adapt herself to 
the family where she is well treated. It is the same 
with pleasant governesses. The lady-help, however, 
must not undertake her work with a view to romance. 


Sharing n 
Crust v. 
Picking 
Crumbs. 


It is only in novels that she marries the eldest son 
or the rich bachelor lodger. The days of Cindcrcllas 
arc past. As regards society, however, and intercourse 
with people of her own class, the lady-help in a small 
household is infinitely better off than the governess in 
a family of superior position. 



From a pecuniary point of 
view, again, there is no denying 
that the sphere of lady-help offers 
the best remuneration for the 
least preliminary outlay. The 
qualifications are more those of 
character and temperament than 
those of expensive training or 
natural gifts. , ' Contrast the 


salaries commanded respectively by nursery gover¬ 
nesses and by cooks. Domestic service is better paid 
than leaching. 

The careful mother, obliged to send her daughter 
out into the world, can have no doubt as to the suc¬ 
cess of the lady-help movement. There arc many 
girls with a natural love of children and a wealth of 
motherly tenderness which, unfortunately, will probably 
never be expended upon ollspring of their own. Why 
not turn these gifts—for surely such a feeling, spring¬ 
ing from the heart, is a gift, and from the God who 
is love Himself—why not turn these gifts to account? 
An car for music, an eye for drawing, has its monetary- 
value. Why in the same way should not a love of 
babies, o.r the possession of what arc called ‘‘cook's 
fingers " ? 

Again, is it not safer for a girl to be living at 
home,” as it were, under one roof, than to be tramping 
to and fro as a daily governess, or to be turned loose 
among an unknown herd of close companions in a shop 
or a type-writing office ? These considcintinns ought 
to weigh with mothers. 

In conclusion I have in my 
mind's eye an ideal lady-help, 
modelled on a veal person. She 
was a girl of good social posi¬ 
tion, not at all bookish, but a fine 
horsewoman and good tennis 
player, who, wearied of the 
eternal round of the London 
season, went out to pay a year’s 
visit to relations ranching in the Far West, facetiously 
dubbing herself the *' hired girF” There were no 
servants, of course, on the ranclic, and I inquired 
wonderingly of her mother one day how the life suited 
Kathleen. 

“She is enjoying herself immensely,’’ was the reply, 
“though, of course, it is hard work. She failed in 
dunning, she writes—her butter wouldn’t ‘come,’ but 
she has undertaken the washing, and is most success¬ 
ful in getting up white shirts: ‘a dandy at clear 
starching,’ they call her.” 

“ White shut$! ” I gasped. “Do they wear white 
shirts out there?” 

“Indeed they do.’’ replied my informant. “They 
dress for dinner every evening when the day’s work 
is' over, and I have just sent Kathleen out another 
tea-gown.” 

This is an ideal picture of a lady-help, 1 know. 
But it is far from being an impossible one, and it 
is a good thing to have an ideal to aspire to, and if 
the lady-help and her employer try to fall into some 
such lines, in the future the ideal will be realised. In 
the meantime it is good, in this workaday world, to 
fcave a good, common-sense moral maxim to cling to 
and live up to, for ideals are, after all, far-off, cloudy 
things, and no better motto can guide the lady help 
than the old-fashioned one we imbibed as children, 
namely, “ to do our duty in that state of life (what¬ 
ever it is) to which it shall please God to call 
us.” • ' 
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L A D Y - II E L P S ARE NOT A SUCCESS. 


A Theory 
for 

Housekeepers. 


S OME years ago a theory was 
propounded to housekeepers, 
which at once arrested their 
attention, for it promised to 
solve once and for all those 
vexed questions for ever arising 
between mistress and maid, 
servers and served. The 
middle-class matron felt that 
henceforth she would no more be distracted by care¬ 
less, untidy, wasteful, ill-tempered domestics, but that 
her cates would be shared by two or three delightful 
young ladies, who would get through the work of the 
house in half the time and with twice the “gumption" 
of the crcwhilc Mary Jane. The cooking would be 
done on the most hygienic principles, whereby diges¬ 
tion would be ensured, delicate appetites tempted, and 
the totals in the grocers’ and butchers’ weekly books 
lialu'd. Instead of echoes of the type of ‘‘Ta-ra-ra 
Jtomn-dc-ay” and “ Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkins ” floating up 
the kitchen stairs from untutored throats, gentle strains 
from tuneful ** Mascagni ” or original “Grieg’’ would 
be waftid to the drawing-room ; while in the evening, 
work done, and the house m order from cellar to 
garret, two pretty, well-dressed damsels would come 
inio the drawing-room, and play accompaniments for 
Melinda's violin, read to the blind aunt, or play back¬ 
gammon with grandpapa. No more underpaid, over¬ 
worked governesses' would lie seen. Every girl who, 
through stress of circumstance or lack of brain, could 
not take a degree at college, or display a diploma, 
would be drafted into the tanks of the lady-helps, and 
become an angel to some untidy house. The adver¬ 
tiser who required “A lady who can teach German 
and French (acquired abroad), the rudiments of Latin, 
music, drawing, aud the usual branches of a good 
English education to four young ladies. Salary, £ 16 ,” 
would have to replace it bv a request for “ A thoroughly 
domestic young lady who can superintend the kitchen 
department of a household of eight. Nothing menial 
required. Salary, ,£ 20 ." Matei’s girls would all go to 
high schools, and she would have daily leisure for 
needlework, reading, walking, or correspondence, 
as her taste might incline. 

A delightful theory ; but even 
at starting there were flaws in 
it. The “surplus governess” 
could not at once undertake the 
duties of cook, parlourmaid, or 
housemaid, these professions 
requiring as much training 
(though 61 a different kind) as 
that of teacher; and thenumerous 
girls who -caught at the chance of quitting the school¬ 
room for the kitchen did not pause to consider that to 
send up two dinners a day for a family of eight, to 
economise provisions and fuel, to keep the store cup¬ 
board well stocked and the table well covered, required 



forethought, practice, and instruction; and their 
failures cast a shadow of incapacity over the lady cook 
from the first. Then the difficulty of arranging about 
the hard work - the actual scrubbing of a greasy 
kitchen floor, the attention to sinks and grease traps, 
blackleading the kitchener and cleaning out its flues— 
has always proved a stumbling block in the path of the 
lady-help. It seemed out of place to require Dorothy 
or Phyllis, with her dainty appearance and soft hands, 
to undertake these uncongenial tasks of the Mary Jane 
or Jemima whom she replaced ; but if she could not 
be asked to do it, who could? If a girl to do this 
hard work had to be brought in, the difficulty about 
bclow-slairs etiquette and companionship again arose. 
The original theory that oil the work of the house 
should be done by ladies, who would be together in 
the kitchen during work time and ascend to the 
drawing-room when it was over, became an un¬ 
workable one. il a griiny Matilda were introduced to 
the household. In the same way, the young lady who 
undertook to be housemaid in a household with three 
servants would object to scrubbing the nursery floui, 
cleaning the nurse s bedroom, emptying baths, scour¬ 
ing lavatories, and carrying up coals. If, therefoic, 
the lady-help in the kitchen would only weigh, measure, 
mix. and make nice dishes and arrange a good menu, 
and the lady house-parlourmaid only clean silver, nim 
lamps, lay the table, wait at it. and dust the loom after 
making the beds, another inmate must be taken into 
the house, and othei difficulties and tiotiblcs begin. 

Hut even wiicre the lady-helps 
did their work fairly well, and 
the trouble about the rough 
snubbing was arranged, other 
worries were not infrequent. 

Sometimes she who claimed to 
be, and to be treated as, a lady, 
was in many cases the un¬ 
educated daughter of a trades¬ 
man or a small farmer, who believed she would 
at once better her position and have less to do as 
“help” in some other house than her overcrowded 
home, and was by birth, training, and disposition, quite 
unfit to associate with the family of the mistress who 
received her. Or, again, she was a lady in all essentials, 
but failed to grasp the tone of conduct required in her 
very difficult position, and mater found that although 
she no longer was annoyed by the cook who played 
the accordion, yet she was only exchanged for the girl 
who scraped the,violin ; and Matilda Jane’s Sunday 
frock, with its aggressive trimming, was replaced by 
Miss Julia’s tailor-made costume, which was easily 
recognised as a replica of the latest purchase of the 
eldest daughter of the house. Cook no longer asked 
one evening a week for—chapel ; but Miss Dorothy 
required almost as frequently to go and dine with the 
aunt who was passing through town,/ or to celebrate 
the twenty-first biithday of the cousii) who was going 
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to India ; while the friends who came to sec her had 
to be entertained at tea in the drawing-room, and prob 
ably turned out to be acquaintances of mater’s own 
friends, through whom filtered back to her the intelli¬ 
gence that “ dear Dorothy had a bad time of it, poor 
Mrs. Smith was so very exacting.” 

Then would arise another case. When the help 
was ready and willing to do all the work, hard or 
otherwise, required of her, if she were really a lady, 
refined, educated up to a certain point, well-bred and 
well-nurtured, gifted with a head, a heart, and a con¬ 
science, she did all that was expected of her, and did 
it faithfully and well ; but at the end of six months she 
broke down hopelessly, and the employer who had been 
rejoicing over the treasure she possessed, mourned 
the loss of help and the help’s loss of health. 

These and other causes wc have 
not space to mention have made 
the lady-help a failure ; that she 
is so is abundantly testified by a 
look through the . advertising 
columns of the daily or weekly 
papers, which for a year or two 
teemed with lists of lady-helps. 
Now the name is either absent 
altogether or else is replaced by the “.Useful Com¬ 
panion," the “Lady Housekeeper,” or the “Young 
Ladv of twenty, to take the place of elder daughter.” 



“Mothers’ helps” are still to be engaged, and they 
are always supposed to be children’s nurses. This we 
imagine to be the best field of operation for the real 
lady-help ; for, surely, to have a refined gentlewoman 
to take entire charge of her children must be a great 
boon to a busy matron. 

The vexed question of mistress and maid, therefore, 
docs not seem to be nearer settlement; for though as 
mother’s help, or as general helper where two or three 
spinsters live together in a flat, the lady-help may 
prove useful, as an actual worker, to take her place 
amongst the army of servants, she has not been found 
eligible. 

It seems, however, that there must be a large field 
for the operations of those girls who cannot, for various 
reasons, become governesses, and who arc not fit for 
genuine,service. They have largely recruited the ranks 
of the sick nurses, they are to be found in dorens at 
the call of every surgeon, and they ably fill places of 
trust as housekeepers, superintendents of the laundries 
in large establishments, school matrons, lecturers on 
cookery, hygiene, nursing, and dressmaking for County 
Councils, and as amanuenses, secretaries, guides, 
couriers, companions, and even gardeners. In nil 
these (and many more) positions is scope enough for 
the helper; but it is better that she should drop the 
prefix, and evince her title t* be a gentlewoman by 
the conduct which proves her to be one. 


PICTURESQUE IPSWICH. 


‘ Hence to Ipv*kh, doubtless one of the sweetest, most pleasant, well-built townes in England.” 


8th July, >6s6 —"The I>iamv hh John Evelyn." 



A CORNER POST. 


;PSWICH, in spite of its great age and its 
respectable population, is still very much in 
the country. At least, so it s'cemed to Anna 
and me as we walked about the town one 
warm summer’s evening. 

I 11 Ipswich you are never far from the sight of 
green trees ; and ten minutes’ walk in any direction 
will show you some glimpse of Nature—be it river-bank, 
wooded hill, or distant corn-fields. 

The sixteen churches of Ipswich help to deepen this 
semi-rural impression. Most of them are surrounded 
by spacious churchyards, where avenues of limes, 
rows of sycamores, or groups of elms lift up their 
green beads with that happy, vigorous growth which 
'trees tfeUJom display, unless they are nourished on 
country air. * 

The numbei; and positions of these churches alone 
; would tel|,us.that Ipswich was an ancient place ; while 
’ rta^rarnwH^sj’jits factories, its newspaper office, its 
-fgiris’ high school, and its girls’ club assure us that it is 
a very modern one. 

It is this union of past and present which gives its 
peculiar interest to Ipswich. It jnakes the town, in a 
high degree, historical. 

Though it is not connected with any one great event 
in our history, Ipswich is a sort of 'historical event in 
itself. . ‘ 
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(VOLSKY'S GATEWAY AND ST. PETER S CHURCH. 


It is like n fragment chipped off from the mass of 
English life: a little, easily-handled specimen, in 
which may be traced all the qualities of the larger 
bulk. 

If we look in the museum we find records of the 
earlier times—in the Roman tessellated pavement (lug 
up near St. Matthew’s Church, the stone vessels 
recovered from the ooze of the Orwell, the coins of 
the Saxon days, some of which were minted in 
Ipswich. 

The churches preserve relics of the succeeding 
penod, from the curious Norman font in St. Peter’s 
Church down to the windows of St. Lahrencty intetci' 
cstmg specimens of the Perpendicular work of this 
hfteenth century: the last great style in English 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

It is succeeded by the domestic architecture of the 
early Tudor days, when'the general security, follow- 
war, of .ho Rose,, txp r e,sod iuotf in 
those large-wmdowed houses which culminate in the 
Elizabethan style. " 

The Archdeacon’s Gate, in Northgate Street, is. 


an interesting relic of Henry VII.’* reign, while the 
gateway in College Street—all that-is left of Wolsey’s 
foundation—reminds u§ of the greatest of the sons of 
Ipswich. , 

The vivid, many-sided life Sixteenth century 
reflects itself In the old house in' the'Butter’ Market. 
Its elaborate ornamontsift wood-carving and pargeting, 
the emblematic figure* of the four continents which 
decorate its vNls, as well as the. sedne from Virgil’s 
Eclogue, recall the culture of that period, which was 
illuminated by the discoveries of the New, World and 
the old learning. / ■ ,, 

TKe ricWy ornamented houses, built from this time 
onward, and right through the seventeenth century, are 
an indication* of the active Civic life of that period, 
when the towns" battled .manfully for 'their charters 
with their kings { when John Evelyn visjited the place, 
commended “the prudence of the magistrates," and 
asserted, /‘in a word ’tis for buildiLg, clcancssc, 
and good order, one of the best townes ja England.” 

In the eighteenth century Ipswich /cems to have 
sunk into the quiescent state, which/wa3 to follow 
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one period of excitement and prepare the way for 
another. 

At one time the population of the place diminished 
so greatly, that it was said to be “a town without a 
people.” It has shared to the full in the activity and 
energy of this present century, and grown, like the rest 
of tlic country, in wealth and numbers. 

Unhappily, the lack of taste which was so char¬ 
acteristic of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and found its strongest expression in the work of the 
“Regency,” has set its murk on Ipswich. 

It is to this period wc owe the loss of some of the 
most interesting relies of the past - the cloisters of the 
old Dominican priory, still perfect in 1811 , and the 
ancient market cross, which stood in the centre of the 
town. 

Hut the artistic sins of the first half of our century 
arc forgotten when wc remember the literature which 
we owe to that time. The humorists of those days— 
from Lamb to Thackeray—have twined themselves 
round our hearts and our lives, and Ipswich is asso¬ 
ciated with the foremost of the band. 

It m;is at the “Great White Horse.” in Ipswich, 
that Mr. Pickwick had his celebrated adventure 
with the lady with the yellow curl-papers, and that 
Sam Weller “returned Mr. Job Trotter's shuttlecock 
as heavily as it came.” The green door thiough which 
that worthy emerged, is still pointed out in Angel 
Lane, near the old Angel Inn. at the bottom of Tore 
Street. 


Fore Street is full of charming specimens of the 
domestic architecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and we keep crossing and re-crossing the 
road to get the best view of some elaborate carving, 
grotesque bracket, projecting window or corner post, 
till our devious course attracts the attention of a 
kindly old dame, who is enjoying the evening air at 
her street door. 

“What number are you looking for ?” she amiably 
inquires ; and wc explain that we are only admiring 
the carving upon her house, upon which she invites us 
indoors, to show us the line old staircase, of which she 
is justly proud. 

We make out that this is the house once occupied 
by Cavendish, the faithful follower of Wolsey, and 
an ancestor of the present Duke of Devonshire. 

He was also known as a traveller. His com¬ 
panion, Kldrcd, who travelled round the world with 
him, lies buried in St. Clement's Church, hard by. A 
portrait printed of him many years ago deserves to be 
remembered for the quaint and touching inscription 
that accompanied it. 

“What can seeme great to him that hath seen the 
whole world and the wondrous works thcicin, save the 
Maker of it and the world above ? ” 

The corner posts of Ipswich are a fcnlir.c which 1 
do not remember to have seen elsewhere ; but local 
differences in house architecture were commonei tine 
hundred years ago than they aic in the present days 
of easy transport and intercourse. 
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The old houses of Shrewsbury, Ludlow, 
and Tewkesbury differ widely from those of 
Salisbury, Wells, and the Cotswold districts, 
which lie near good stone quarries ; and the 
Ipswich houses are specially interesting, as 
showing the good effect that can be got out 

rtf the comparatively poor materials to which 

their builders were, in some measure, 
restricted. 

They are, for the most part, built of wood 
and plaster, with a little brick in the founda¬ 
tions ; it is a wonder so many of them are 
preserved, and that they have escaped the 
tires which have destroyed many old wooden 
houses in other parts ot England. 

Several of the Ipswich corner posts arc 
elaborately carved. The one at the junction 
ol Northgate Street and Oak Lane, shown 
in our illustration, has a representation of 
a blacksmith and his forge, possibly meant 
for St. Dimslan. 

Another post, in Foundation Street, has a 
cm ving of a fox and sonic geese, with an 
ecclesiastical-looking figure in the middle— 
probably one of the sly jokes against the 
piiests, of which Chaucer and his contempo¬ 
raries were so fond. 

Sometimes, as in the post at the corner of 
Silent Stud, instead of being placed against 
1 he wall, the corner post stands clear of the 
house, supporting the projecting beams of 
lilts upper storey, and forming a sort of 
double entrance to the door, which is placed 
in the angle of the building. 

One old institution of Ipswich is preserved 
by name alone. Lady l^ine recalls the 
memory of the once famous shrine of “ Our Lady of 
Ipswich, - ’ which stood near that spot. 

It was of great repute in its day, was said to work 
miracles, and was the object of many pilgrimages. At 
the Reformation it was taken to London and burnt; 
and it is especially mentioned by name in the second 
of the Church homilies—that against “the peril of 
idolatry.” 

What a comfort it is, by the way, that we don’t 
change the names of our streets to suit the political 
fancies of the moment ; and that we can still walk 
about London in company of l)r. Johnson, or 
John Evelyn, or Mr. Secretary Pepys, without in¬ 
cessantly looking at a - foot-note to see whei cahoots 
we are. 

In spite of my admiration- and respect for the 
French nation, 1 should find fctrying to belong to a 
country which can change the. Rue de la R&pub- 
lit[ue to the Rue d'Orldans? and back again to the 
R.ie de la Rdpubliquc, in the trivial space of a single 
century. ; ' 

I he same love of old memories meets us in the 
streets near St. Peteris, where College Street and 
Cardinal Street show that Ipswich returns the 
affection with which Wolsey seems to have regarded 
her. 


The union of those two names brings up the memory 
of a third. Shakespeare makes Buckingham complain 
of— 

"That Ipswfeh fellow's insolence”; 

and, later on in the play, Griffiths’ apology for thedcad 
statesman refers to— 

“ Those twins of learning that lie raisril in you — 

Ipswich and Osfonl! ooe of which fell with him. 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it.” 

Many of the names of Ipswich Ore as local as its 
corner posts themselves. Catchpole and Boby, 
Cobbold and Punchard, are all suggestive of Suffolk, 
and, if you'meet them in any other county, you may be 
pretty certain about their origin. 

It is upon the old Side of thes? towns pne loves to 
linger—rather unfairly, perhaps, in the case of Ipswich, 
which is taking so brave a share in our life-of to-day. 

Its country-town businesses have expanded into 
important industries, and its agricultural implements 
have carried the name of Ipswich alt over tWe civilised 
world. • ' 

The town also shares in that revival of architecture 
which seems at last to be setting in, and wfticli makes 
this latter end of the nineteenth century) appear so 
very much alive. 
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Perhaps the old style—or rather, want of style- 
reaches its climax in the pillars in front of the Town 
Hall; but the last ten years or so have produced 
buildings which are worthy to stand by the early archi¬ 
tecture of the town. 

The bank buildings in the Cornhill, with the houses 
adjoining it, the newspaper office and the girls’ club in 
Carr Street, are buildings which do credit to the place ; 
and one is glad to see a finely-coloured red brick 
replacing the white brick in vogue some years back. 

This last is a most unsatisfactory material from an 
artistic point of view—a poor, slaty white when new, 
which turns to the dingiest of greys after a few years’ 
wear. 

We went over the Working (Jills’ Club with its 
genial lady superintendent, and were chatmcd with the 
unusually well-planned building. 

The bright little garden, where the girls can swing, 
and play croquet, and sit in the fresh air, made us 
quite wish we could waft it away for the benefit of our 
London friends. But the two beautiful acacias which 
adorn the place would soon hang Lheir heads in 
Whitechapel or Bethnal Green, to say nothing of such 
a return for the courtesy with which we were shown 
over the club. 

But of all the modern work in Ipswich, we were most 
pleased by the restored tower of St. Laurence's Church, 
a singularly happy combination of Hint and stone, 
worthy to stand beside the old Perpendicular church, 
which Anna looked at with extra respect, as it is 
honoured by a place in the pages of “ Rickman.” 
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This use of flint in church building is very char¬ 
acteristic of Suffolk ; the flints are found in the county, 
and they give something of that local flavour so de¬ 
lightful alike in art and literature. 

One would like to see this flint building developed 
to meet modern requirements : flint and stone 
panelling would have an excellent effect in street 
architecture; and we commend this idea to the notice 
of the Ipswich people for. the next public building 
they may wish to erect. 

Besides its promenade along the banks of the Orwell, 
the town is well supplied with public gardens and re¬ 
creation-grounds. 

One, with the high sounding name of the Arboretum, 
lias a part resetved for subset ibers, where families 
with children pay twice as much as those which con¬ 
sist of adults. 

We don’t know what the young people of Ipswich 
may have done to deserve this invidious distinction. 

1 asked an old woman who opened a gate foi me 
why they kept the churchyards locked. 

“ If we didn’t keep them shut, the boys would pull 
them up by the roots,” she replied ; but l am inclined 
to believe she slandered them, and Ipswich would 
be a more hospitable place if they left chare lies 
and churchyards open for the refreshment of the 
weary. 

The town was keeping holiday at the time of our 
visit. Christchurch Bark was crowded with thousands 
of tidy and orderly people : all the children ol Ipswich 
seemed to lie there, for the most parr dressed in the 
simple but pretty fashions which have lately prevailed 
among the rich. 

In a country like ours, where, we show our respect 
for our social superiors by imitating them as closely as 
we can, wliete this year’s Belgravia is reflected in next 
year’s Whitechapel, it is a real boon when the fashions 
set by “ the great ” arc such as can suitably be adopted 
by the poor. 

One of our errands in Ipswich was to see Anna's 
old nurse, who had married and settled in that town, 
and now brought her three pretty children to the park 
to help in tlic consumption of plum-cake, which we 
were told was distributed to ten thousand children. 

• I can well believe it—the streets of Ipswich were 
redolent of that delicacy. 

While pretty frocks and bright ribbons were flutter¬ 
ing in Christchurch Park, the young manhood of the 
town was collected in.the cricket-field, where various 
sports were being Carried on. 

From a sheltered spot we watched them racing under 
the broiling sun of the hottest of July days, and we 
felt proud of belonging to the energetic race which can 
4ind its pleasure in such aiduous exertion. 

’It is this cheerful energy which, struck us as the 
chief characteristic of Ipswich ; and the town reminded 
us of one of its own trees—its roots well grounded in 
the past, while it is growing bravely and brightly in 
the present. ’ 

. E. CHAPMAN. 



THE SLEEVE OF CARE. 

By C. H. 0. WBIGALL, Author of " The Temptation of Duloe Carruthers," etc. etc. etc. 



CHAPTER THE 

Finn. 

kfRS. MAGNIAC 
V/ was a little late 
for luncheon that 
morning, but when 
she appeared she 
was as beautiful as 
usual, and her 
languid air a little 
more marked. 

She motioned 
Lord Chesncy into 
a chair at her right 
hand and smiled at 
him, which mark of 
favour he received, 
however, with abso¬ 
lute indifference. 

He had been a 
guest at Mrrvyn 
Court a little moie than a fortnight, for he had arrived 
on the same day as Miss Humphreys. 

He had come for a day or two, for he was attached 
in a certain fashion to his meek little host, but it was 
Tessie's eyes that had held him captive for a longer 
time. 

Those evenings of delicious music were an oasis to 
him in the desert of the long dreary days, when he had 
to spend as much ol his leisure as could be exacted in 
Mrs. Magniac's society. 

lie had occasionally, too, met Tessie in one of the 
corridois, or had come upon her strolling in the 
garden, with a volume of Browning or Tennyson in 
her hand, on which occasions he had always made a 
point of arresting her as long as possible in conver¬ 
sation. 

He had grown to long for those delicious moments 
in a way that made him blush when lie thought of it. 
Tor Chesncy had never known in his life of five-and- 
thirty years what it was to be susceptible. 

“Miss Home," said Mrs. Magniac, toying with her 
raspberry cream and raising her voice a little as she 
spoke, “ I am afraid that I am quite unequal to giving 
you a sitting this afternoon, as' I have been consider¬ 
ably upset by an interview, that I have had with Miss 
Humphreys.” ‘ : 

“Oh, indeed,’’, said Miss Home drily*.- “Then I 
am afraid that the picture must be finished without 
the sitting, for I must leave by the first train to¬ 
morrow.’’ . 

“Oh,-well/said Mrs. Magniac, with a faint sigh of 
disgust for Miss Home’s unfeeling words; “ if it is 
absolutely necessary for you to leave to-morrow, of 
course 1 must put inclination Aside and give you a 
silting.” ■ 


For the picture was to be exhibited at the winter 
galleries, and Mrs. Magniac hoped by its means to 
develop into a full-blown fashionable beauty. 

“ What has poor Miss Humphreys been doing now,” 
said Lady Silvcrdale, pausing with a scrap of jelly on 
the way to her mouth. “ Governesses are always in 
the wrong. Cela va sans dire ! ” 

Mrs. Magniac gave her an unamiablc look. 

Her guests were evidently not prepared to receive 
her communication in the proper spirit. 

“It is altogether a terrible affair,” she said, shrugging 
her shoulders. “1 have had complaints that she has 
not been conducting herself in a proper fashion in 
this house, and that her previous life has not been 
an absolutely desirable one.” 

This was an afterthought on the part of Mrs. Mag¬ 
niac. and put in for telling effect. 

Miss Home pressed Lord Chesney’s foot warningty 
under the table, for she saw that his face was white 
with passion, and that he was on the point of 
speaking. 

“And,” continued Mrs. Magniac, “she came to 
me this morning with some lying tale about my 
poor little girl Lalla. Said she had seen her in the 
avenue being embraced by a man, but when 1 taxed 
'.he man in question with this he utterly denied it, 
and avowed that it was a fabrication of malicious 
jealousy." 

Miss Home’s eyes wandered round the table to each 
of the men's faces in slow wonder. 

First to Chesney, livid with suppressed fury ; then 
to Baker, absolutely indifferent; to their host, open- 
mouthed with astonishment, and last of all to young 
Sandford of the Guards, and d’Arcy, a budding peer, 
both of whom, for some untold reason, blushed vio¬ 
lently. 

Then shq looked back to Chesney, and their eyes 
met. 

She gave him' a little sign of repression and he 
controlled himself with a mighty effort. 

“ Dear me,” said Lady Silvcrdale with a loud laugh, 
“ none of the men seem very anxious to confess them¬ 
selves thp heroes of this tsclandre. Shall we put it to 
them each in turn ? Lord d’Arcy, I must say that 
you look decidedly guilty.” 

The boy stammered out a denial, and Chesney said 
coldly— 

“ Suppose, instead of picking a woman’s character 
to bits any longer, we arrange how to pull off that 
lingering tennis match this afternoon." 

-And under his Auspices, much to Mrs. Magniac’s 
irritation, the Conversation drifted into a fresh 
channel. 

When luncheon was over Miss Home beckoned 
Chesney out of the room, and he followed her to the 
studio that had been set apart for her use. 
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•' Look here, my dear young man. 1 ’ .she said, laying 
her hand on his arm and peering up into his face in 
her quaint, half-quizzical fashion, "don't you go and 
make that girl’s position worse than it is by sticking up 
for her. 1 tan see how the land lies with you : but, my 
good lellow, I'll look after her, and wherever Kinilia 

Home liat) it rcMing-pluix for the bole of her foot that 

lovely little creature shall find a home and plenty of 
employment. 1 shall take her to London with me to¬ 
morrow, for it would break her sensitive little heart to 
be ‘returned empty’ to her mother as a failure in the 
governess line. And—1 believe you know my town 
address. Lord Chcsncy?” 

His eyes made an eloquent answer to her words, as 
he pressed her hand and turned away. 

Miss Home winked rather fiercely two or three 
times. 

“ Poor fool," she muttered under her breath. “ I 
don’t believe in matrimony, but. upon my soul, that 
young man makes me believe in love.’* 

And she trotted off to the schoolroom. 

Tcssie was sitting crouched upon the window scat, 
her face buried in her hands. And as she lilted her 
head at Miss Home’s approach her eyes were swollen 
with heavy weeping. 

“Tessie Humphreys,’’ said the little artist severely, 
“ I should be sorry to have to call you weak-minded ; 
but to that conclusion 1 must inevitably come if your 
face does not assume a less woebegone expression. 
Only babies and idiots weep at escaping from bondage, 
and you surely do not want me to consider you either 
the one or the other ? ” 

Tcssie gave a faint, hysterical sob. 

“ But whcie am I to go ? I cannot return to mother 
absolutely penniless, when we were hoping such great 
things," she said brokenly. 

“No, of course not. You are coming to live with 
me in London for a biL As you arc to sit to me for 
Diana in my new picture, it wilL be a most natural 
proceeding, and you can easily find plenty of music 
pupils near at hand.” 

For all answer Tessie flung herself on Miss Home’s 
neck, and slipped her warm, grateful arms round her 
waist. 

“ Dear, dear Miss Home!” she said. “Do you 
really vhean what you say ? Only let me explain first 
about Mrs. Magniacand Mr. Baker. I cannot allow 
you to-” 

"Bless your heart, my child,” said Miss Home, 
patting her head gently, “as if 1 hadn’t read that 
yellow-faced villain like a book ! He hates you like 
poison, and would say anything to injure you. There, 
there, don’t cry. I know you told me he was the means 
of your losing your fortune. Be a good girl, and cast 
Bakers and Magniacs behind you, and be ready to 
start with me by the eight o’clock train to-morrow 
morning, and we’ll begin a new and jolly life together. 
Bless my soul, there’s that red-haired, diamond-covered 
serpent calling me. I had forgotten the hdur of our 
sitting!” 

And she dashed away, leaving Tessie happier than 
she had beqn sinccshe left her home, and full of thank¬ 


fulness to God for having led her safely through trial 
to unexpected happiness. 

Lalla anil Isobcl were not allowed to see their 
governess again that day, and TeSsie keenly felt 
the disgrace into which she was so wrongfully thrust. 

Her meals were brought to her by the sympathetic 
Ada, who assured Tcssie that she was well rid of the 
bondage of Mervyn Court. 

“ It’s a godless place, miss,” she said, as she dis¬ 
played a tempting piece of roast chicken before 
Tessie’s tearful eyes.. ‘‘Don’t take on so: yoti’ie 
not the first, and you won't be the last governess 
that Mrs. Magniac has got rid of; and if ever you 
want a maid as’ll take a pride in dressing a beautiful 
mistress, think of Ada Smith, and she'll conic to you 
at once.” 

*■ Thank you, Ada," said Tcssie with a wan smile. 
" I am afraid that I shall never be in a position to- 
need a lady’s maid.” 

“Oh, won’t you, miss ? ” said Ada, with a little laugh. 
“ Now, do take a bit more chicken. Cook's real anxious 
for you lo make a good dinner.’’ 

Tessie. when she had finished her packing and the 
one or two necessary duties that had to be done, sat 
down in the schoolroom thinking, a little drearily, until 
the cool grey twilight descended upon the oaith and 
the night fell. 

Failure and misunderstanding are always disagree 
able things to contemplate, for even though they ate not 
the outcome of one’s own fault, the effect is the same. 
And to have failed is one of the bitterest giicfs human 
nature can endure. 

When Tessie thought th.it the whole household would 
be installed in the drawing-room, enjoying after-dinner 
chat and Lady Silverdale’s singing, she crept down¬ 
stairs into the sleeping garden. 

It was absolutely necessary lo her that she should 
have a breath of fresh air to rool her tear-staineil 
cheeks and fevered brow, and she stole out by the side 
door on to the stone terrace, and away past the drawing¬ 
room down to the rose garden. 

Lady Silverdale was singing as she passed the hall- 
open window, and the sound of the shrill metallic voice, 
and the vulgarity of its French chansonctte floated out 
to her on the evening air. 

She could hear the applause that followed the rowdy- 
chorus, and she hastened her steps to escape from 
an atmosphere that was so thoroughly distasteful to 
her. 

All around her, as she groped her way in the silver 
moonlight, the roses were hanging their faintly-per¬ 
fumed, sleepy heads in the shadow of their green 
leaves. 

She ..fat down on the edge of a marble fountain 
which,'from a statue in the centre, was lazily flinging 
a thin jet of water into the air, and let her fingers dip 
in the cool basin. 

Presently she heard, growing out of the distance and. 
the night, a man’s voice, singing softly under his breath- 
a scrap of “ La donna d mobile,” and alternately puffing 
at a cigar, the spark of which flared redly in the hazy 
light. 
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It was Lord Chesney, and she held her breath, 
nnreitain whether to fly or to remain where she was. 

Something held her spellbound, and when he came 
up, quickening his pace as he caught sight oflier figure 
against the marble statuary, she looked up at him with 
a quiet smile. 

“ You are a late wanderer, Lord Chesney. 1 
thought that you were such an ardent lover of 
music!” 

He flung.away his cigar and stood lQoking down at 
her. . * 

“Not of thai sort of music-hall squalling,” he said, 
with a shrug of disgust. “ But what are you doing out 
here ?” 

He thought that never in his whole life had he ever 
beheld so sweet a thing as this fair girl, with her 
pathetic, pale face and wealth of rich hair outlined 
against the dead whiteness of the background. 

He could see that she had been crying bitterly, 
and with all bis strong, tender heart he longed to 


take her in his arms, and to kiss those tears away, 
assuring her that never in this dreary world should she 
have cause to shed them again. 

But he controlled himself with an effort, while 
Tcssie. with averted head, went on with her story. 

“I—oh—1 ; but you have heard. Mrs. Magniac 
has dismissed me. and it is all false—the lie of a man 
who has done his best to injure us in every way.” she 
said brokenly. 

Then, with a stronger voice she continued — 

“ But I must not bother you with the story. It was 
briefly this : that I saw Lalla Magniac being made 
love to by one of her mother’s guests, and when I 
deemed it my duty to report it to Mrs. Magniac, 1 found 
that Mr. Baker had been there before me, and had 
poisoned her mind against me.” 

“ So H was Baker after all ? 1 thought as much,” 
said Chesney significantly. “And, if what 1 hear from 
Miss Home be true, you have cause to thank him for 
your loss of fortune ? " 
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“ We have, indeed , 3 said Tessie. “ But whal is 
the use of raking up old scnndals and old troubles? 
The Jact remains that 1 leave here to-morrow, and that 
Lnlla Magniac, together with her fortune, is in the 
power of a nun who is as unprincipled as any creature 
upon this earth/’ 

“What are you going to do?’’ said Chesney 
abruptly. “ What docs it matter about Lalla 
Magniac ? ” 

“ 1 am going to Miss Home. 1 could not go home 
to mother, for-she is so poor that any extra mouth to 
feed is a serious matter for her ; and, besides, 1 vowed 
not to return until my fortune was made.” 

There was a pathetic quiver in her voice, and 
Chesney, eagerly watching the outline of her face, 
could see that her sensitive lips were trembling 
dangerously. 

If lie could only throw risks to the four winds of 
heaven and catch her in his arms, telling her that all 
his fmtiinc was hers, and that she had but to say one 
little word and she would be loaded with wealth that 
would more than fulhl her lightest wish. 

Hut lie knew that she did not care for him. 

He could read the signs in her utterly indifferent 
manner when she addressed him, and in the quiet 
friendliness of her eyes. 

And without love he would not have her—would not 
even offer her the temptation of his wealth and of his 
passionate love. 

for he knew now, utterly and fully, that the love he 
felt (or bewitching Tessie Humphreys was no mere 
child’s play, but the one deep love of an upright man’s 
life. 

The firs! look from her eyes hnd touched his heart, 
and the last had taken it captive in a sweet slavery 
that would only end with life. 

*■ You will make your fortune soon in London,” he 
saitl. awkwardly taking her hand, for she had risen to 
bid him good-night. 

“ Will von allow my mother, Lady Chesney, to call 
upon you ? She might, perhaps, be able to help you, 
and I think you would like her.” 

“ I shall be delighted,” said Tessie, with grave 
dignity. “ Now 1 must go. Lord Chesney, for we leave 
early to-morrow ; and 1 am, oh ! so tired.” 

She gave him one glance from under her tear-laden 
lashes, and mutely wondered why his dark eyes looked 
so eagerly into hets. 

It was kind of him to be so sympathetic when he 
must have so many more important things to think of,, 
than the sorrows of jt poor little governess. 

When Chesney returned to the drawjpg-room Ins 
hostess was anxiously watching for him. 

" How long you have been, Lord Chesney,” she.said 
gaily, beckoning him with one diamond-laden hand to 
a scat near her. “Have yon lx*n keeping a tryst in 
the garden ?” • 

. “With my cigar,” he answered drily. “Mrs. Mag¬ 
niac, I must apologise for my abrupt departure, but 
urgent business recalls me to town to-morrow by the 
midday train. 1 have already trespassed too long upon 
youf hospitality." 


The slender ivory paper-knife that Mrs. Magniac 
held in her hand snapped in two. 

Tessie Humphreys was to leave the next morning. 
Could that have anything to do with his departure? 
But she consoled herself with the thought that the girl 
was to go by the early train ; and that neither in word 
nor look had Chesney expressed more than an ordinary 
interest in her. 

“ We shall be sorry to lose you,” she said, recovering 
herself and smiling graciously. ‘‘But no doubt we 
shall see you again shortly, for we arc to be in town for 
the aulunm. Lady Siivcrdalc, will you not give us 
another charming song?” 


CHAPTER THE SIX1H. 

“ STor, driver—slup! (iood gracious, is the man a 

fool that he cannot read, ‘ to, Llantlmny Crescent ’ on 
the door? Here, Tessie, here wc are—at home at 
last.” 

Ami out of the rickety four-wheeler trundled Miss 
Home on to the Nutting Hill pavement, and Tessie, 
dazed and confused with her journey, followed more 
slowly. 

When the ten boxes and bags were safely in the little 
hall, and the driver was paid, with tcriiblc threats of 
the police-court should lie dare to overcharge, Miss 
Home dragged Tessie upstairs. 

It was a pleasant house, with that sense of sweetness 
and light that characterises the houses in the neigh 
bourhood of Nolting Hill, which may almost bo termed 
a suburb of the great city. 

“ Oh, it is quite green,’’ said Tessie, as she held back 
the diawing-room curtain and looked! out. “It’s not 
a bit like London. It was so different when we had a 
house in Green Street.” 

“ Oh, if you will be fashionable, you must pay for it 
by discomfort,” grunted Miss Home, as she bustled 
off to show Tessie her bedroom at the top of th" steep 
staircase. ^ 

“ I hope that it will be yours for a long time, my 
dear,” said the little aitist, with an unwonted spasm of 
affection, as she touched Tcssic’s forehead with her lips. 
“ It is so delightful for me to have a young thing like 
vou about me, and wc shall soon settle down to our 
new life.” 

When Tessie had unpacked, and had settled her 
various possessions in the pretty white room, which in 
its spoticssness was so intensely un-Londonlike, she 
went downstairs for “high tea.” 

-Mi»s Hdt«e, in a fearful and wonderful lavender tea- 
gown, was. pouring.out coffee in the dining-room, and 
• at her (ride was seatedXhesfiey, with an air >f being 
completely at home. 

r\Vb&t a ftufcance you and Miss Home will think 
roe,.Miss Humphreys,” he said, springing to his feet as 
Tessie,'In her white muslin gown, carof slowly in; 
“ but the fact is that I want to have my portrait painted 
as a birthday-present for my mother, and I came to sec 
about it at once.” ’ • 

•• -.’Miss Home glanced sharply at 1 Teasie’s unconscious 
face and quiet smile as she shook hands. 
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“The gul must have a heart of stone not to be 
melted by the man’s eyes alone,” she thought as she 
handed the bread and butter to Lord Chesrtcy, and 
watched Tessie slip calmly into her seat opposite- to 
him. 

‘•When you left Mervyn this morning, 1 'continued 
Chcsney, eating buttered muffins and strawberry jam 
with a fervour that he had never displayed for Mrs. 
Magniac’s entries, “ 1 had an opportunity of proving 
your suspicions to be right. I know you will be very 
sorry to hear it, but liaker has persuaded that silly 
child to run away with him and be married in London. 
1 said nothing to Mrs. M.igniac, for she deserves any 
ttoublc that may fall upon her.” 

“Oh, but poor L;dla !’ cried Tessie, flushing with 
agitation. “ 1 must save her from him ! What can 
u c do i " 

Chcsney revelled in the little word “ we.” 

It was making him one with her plans and her hopes, 
and lie assumed a profound air of importance as- he 
looked into the anxious eyes opposite to him. 



* “IT is bought acrSaoy ‘ * (/. ns).- 


“ Bring her to me if you can,” said Miss Home drily. 
“ I’ve pretty well outlived the passion of my life, but 
I’ve not forgotten wbat St. John Laker did lor me, and 
how he crushed out my love and hope when 1 was a 
young thing.” . 

Chesney looked at her in surprise. 

Her thin, nervous fingers were trembling, and her 
heart under her lavender tea-gown beating like the 
heart of a girl in love for the first time. 

“ Don't speak to me about it," she said hurriedly. 
“ If you can bring that poor child to me I’ll let lier 
know the whole spd sioiy, but 1 cannot speak of it 
now.” 

“ What I propose to do,” said Chesney, turning to 
Tessie, “is to meet the afternoon train from Mervyn 
mysell to-morrow and to do wliat I can to persuade 
that misguided child to come quietly here to you. 
She may, perhaps, more readily believe me when I 
tell her that her lover is a villain' than she would 
you, whom she believes prejudiced against him.” 

And when Chesney left Llanthony Crescent, it 
was wiili the easy consciousness that he should 
have the chance of seeing a good deal of the 
lady of his love. 

Tessie came down next morning fresh 
and bright after a long night of refreshing 
sleep. 

“ I’ve been thinking about you,” were Miss 
Home's first words. “ Have you got any rela¬ 
tions in London who ought to be consulted 
licfoie you take up the new plan of life which 
l am going to arrange for you ? ’ 

“Relations in London?" answered Tessie 
gaily. ’• Well, let me think. I’ve a cousin in 
Bayswater, who is as poor as a church mouse 
and gives singing lessons. She won’t mind. 
I've an uncle who is on the Stock Ex¬ 
change, and who has as much as he can do to 
keep his head and the heads of his twelve 
children and his wife above, water. He lives 
near Russell Square, and he won’t mind. He 
would only be afraid that 1 wanted to come 
and live with him. Then—oh. yes !—then 
I have a relation of whom I stand in awe. 
A Mrs. Vesey, who has a house in Park Lane, 
and who is very rich. She is a half-sister of 
my mother’s, and was so angry when we lost 
our money that mamma would not ask her 
to Jjrva ns Any help.” 

“Still,” said Miss Home, meditatively, 
rubbing her nose with her first finger, “ 1 do 
think that you are bound to give her the 
chance of supporting you if she cares to do so. 
Go off to her this morning, and tell her what 
you propose to do, and if she objects she may 

either ask you to live with her or-” 

' u Oh! Miss Home, I’d rather Jive with a 
wild tiger than with Aunt Jane. She may hate 
velvet paws, but they cover very sharp claws ! 
And as she hates everyone who is poor, she is 
not in the least likely to make me an allow¬ 
ance,” cried Tessie. 
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But nevertheless, about eleven o’clock Miss Home 
started otT her young protdgic in a hansom in charge of 
one of her servants, and sat down to her painting with 
a smile. 

When the hansom rattled up Park Lane and slopped 
at the door of one of the prettiest, most llowcr- 
btilliant houses in the whole street, Tessie felt a pang 
of terror. 

Mrs. Vescy was at home, and the old butlers face 
relaxed into a half smile as he recognised little .Miss 
Tesste of old days. 

The drawing-room did not seem to Tcssie’s eyes to 
have changed in the least since she used to know it as 
a wonderful museum of beauty. 

There were carved curios from the East, dainty 
egg-shell china, and wonderful Dresden figures, 
stiff with lacc. on little lacquer tables about the 
room. 

Huge jars of fragrant pet futne were hidden by mush- 
rabhecr screens, and made the air heavy with musk 
and altar of rose. 

And the blinds were so discreetly drawn that Tessie 
felt rather than saw that the door was pushed open, and 
Mrs. Vesey was advancing over the velvet pile carpet 
towards her. 

Mrs. Vescy was a woman over whose head yoars 
passed and wrought little change in her. 

She hail no keen feelings whatever, and therefore had 
none of the lines that sorrow and much love score so 
deeply on a sensitive face. 

Her hard, handsome mouth expressed no tenderness, 
and her small light eyes, restless and suspicious, fell 
upon Tessie with little kindness. 

She was so thoroughly well-preserved in her beau¬ 
tiful black and violet gown that a casual observer 
would have taken ten years off her life, and have 
written her down as forty-five, and not a day 
older. 

“Tessie?” she said with a cold smile, as she held 
out an unwilling hand to her niece. “ And where upon 
earth did you spring from ? 1 thought that you were 

all vegetating and economising in a little Yorkshire 
village.” 

“I am trying to earn my living, Aunt Jane, and 
help my mother,” said Tessie cheerfully. *• Our income 
is so intensely limited that an almost imperceptible 
increase is better than nothing.’’ 

“ Humph !—sit down,” said Mrs. Vesey. 

She hated to hear of poverty or failure. They never 
entered into her estimate of life at all, and she always 
maintained that if people were poor it must in some 
way be their own fault. 

“And how do you expect to earn your living?” 
pursued the good lady, with a slighting contempt that 
made Tessie wince. 

“ 1 am living with the great artist Miss Home, and 
hope to get some pupils for the piano ; but I thought 
it wiser and more dutiful to come and acquaint yoif first 
of all with my decision,” replied Te.;sie with an un¬ 
daunted boldness that was not carried out in her in¬ 
ward heart of hearts, for Mrs. Vesey was not a person 
with whom one could lightly jest. 


“ Indeed? And do you know what / intend to do 
should you carry out your unmaidenly proposal ? ” said 
Mrs. Vesey, visibly swelling with wrath, and growing 
purple to the very toots of Iter hair. “To live with 
an artist is an extraordinary proposal to begin 
with i Pray how do you know that she is res¬ 
pectable ? ” 

“Aunt Jane,” said Tessie, half rising from her chair, 
“you forget that you are speaking of a very dear 
personal friend of mini-." 

“ Forget!” snoitod .Mrs. Vescy. “Sit down while 1 
try and put a little sense into your pert* head to save 
you from dragging jour mother’s name in the diit. 1 
offer you the post of c ompanion to myself. No salary, 
mind, but your clothes and your board, lodging and 
washing. That, I am sure, is more than you have 
any right to expect, as I do not imagine that you will 
be any particular use to me.” 

Tessie indignantly faced her aunt. 

“Aunt Jane, do \on know that >on have made me 
ashamed of you ? Out of your abundance you have 
offered me a pittance wliich would utterly prevent me 
from being any :i>xistau(c to my dear mother, whose 
welfare must be my \oty hist thought. And if jou 
call honest labour dragging my mother’s name in the 
dirt, I am very Sony lor you, because it appeals to me. 

to be only obeying the Commandments of Cod, who 
tells us to do our duty in the stale of life io which we 
have been called. I piily hope that the name of 
Humphreys may never be more dishonoured.” 

“After this, Theresa, I mav as well tell you that I 
wash my hands of you cnthcly ! ” panted Mrs. Vescy, 
rising from her seat anil waving Tessie to the door. 
“ I should not think of asking you to luncheon either, 
after your words io me.” 

“Good-bye. Aunt Jane,’ said Tessie earnestly, 
‘‘l’lease don't be atigiy with me because 1 spoke as 1 
thought. I am afraid that I could not eat luncheon 
with you just now, because the food would stick in 
my throat with thoughts of what has passed between 
us.” 

“Go!” said Mrs. Vesey, stamping a foot that 
might not inaptly have been termed a “beetle 
crusher.” 

And Tessie, w ithout one backward glance, rushed 
downstairs and into the hansom. 

The maid, seeing that she was upset, said nothing, 
but directed the man to drive straight back to 
Llanthony Crescent, and they clattered down the street 
at a spanking pace. 

Miss Home was in her bare little studio when 
Tessie came flying up the stairs like a whiilwind. 

She did not lay down her palette or mahlstick, but 
just turned round with a quiet smile. ' 

«V Well, Tessie, your mission has failed? I am 
heartily glad, for we have a great deal to do j and, after 
all, aunts with feelings are not things to be encouraged. 
Now, just get into the Diana gown I showed you 
this morning, and we will have one sitting before 
lunch," 

Her calm words seemed to .steady .Tessie’s over¬ 
wrought nerves, and the tears that had sprung to her 
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eyes as she imagined ihe story that 
she should have to tell her new friend 
(led back to their source. 

She forgot her vexation in her work, 
and Miss Home, as she sketched in 
with rapid lingers the outline of her 
perfect face, wondered, with a faint 
sigh, what the future of so lair a girl 
would he. 

“ There, my child, what do you 
think of yousself as a heathen god¬ 
dess:”’ said the little artist when the 
luncheon gong sounded, and she took 
oil' her big apron. 

Tcssie, in her trailing white gown 
and leopard skin over her shoulder, 
came round and peeped over her 
h Kind's shoulder at the canvas. 

“ llow nice, dear !" she said enthu¬ 
siastically. “ Hut who will buy it when 
it is finished ? ’’ 

“It is bought already,” said Miss 
Home, pretending to touch up a spray 
of d.iflodil. 

“ llmight already ? Why, dear Miss 

Home, do tell me who is going to he 

the owner of my face?'’ cried Tcssie 
with a inerty laugh. “Of course 1 
led deeply interested in him.” 

*• Lotd Chesney has bought it,’ 1 said 
ihe little artist, with a sidelong glance 
at Tcssie. 

“Lord Chesney? How very odd' 

I wondei why he wanted to possess 
It ? ” 

“The ways of men are inscrutable, 
my love, and difficult to investigate, 
but 1 should think that there could 
be ‘ 110 possible, probable shadow of 
doubt, no possible doubt whatever,’ 
as to why Loid Chesney wished to possess this 
picture.” 

And Tcssie, with one long earnest glance at her, 
turned away to hide the vivid blush that spread from 
chin to brmv. 

CHAl'IEk THE SEVENTH. 

Sr. JOHN IIakek was, morally speaking, on his last 
legs. He had had his fling in life, had tried '.his, 
that, and the other; had speculated wildly, and had 
failed to make the fortune for which he had fought so 
hard. 

He was heavily in debt on all sides, and so burdened 
with debts of honour that he had not scrupled to take 
upon his shoulders, that only two alternatives lay 
before him : flight or marriage with an heiress. 

And of the two alternatives he chose the more 
pleasing to himself—the more easy to his Sybarite 
nature, 

Lalla Magniac would, of course, inherit, with her 
sister, the large fortune that belonged to their father. 


And, such being the case, it was a most desirable 
match. 

1 1 was easy enough to win her young, foolish affec¬ 
tions ; easy enough, by a few words of flattery and in¬ 
sincere love pleadings to convince her that he, man of 
the world as he was, was dying with love for her—a 
plain, unattractive country girl. 

But it had not been so easy to plan their secret 
marriage. 

And Baker, as he waited at the London station for 
the train that was to bring up his bride from Mervvn, 
gnawed his moustache with impatient anxiety as 
he contemplated the possibility of Lalla's nonappear¬ 
ance. 

The detestability of his conduct never struck him. 
He never thought that he was betraying the confidence 
of Mr. Magniac, his friend, if only in questionable 
belting transactions. 

When Lulls at rived he was to take her to the 
house of an old aunt of his, who was delighted at 
the good marriage that her nephew had a chance of 
making. 
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And from thence they would be married at the 
Registry-office, or, if Latin insisted, r 0 doubt a sleepy 
city church might be managed where the vicar could 
be deceived by a lew adroit lies. 

Would the train never come in ? 

He fumed as he paced the station, counting the 
minutes and cursing the ill-luck that had driven him to 
the point of being tied for life to a girl for whom he 
cared absolutely nothing. 

And the question was. Would Mr. Nlagniac ever 
forgive his daughter for deceiving hint, and relent 
so far as to allow her a sum sufficient for their 
needs ? 

Such a catastrophe had never before entered his 
calculations, and his heart almost stopped beating at 
the mere thought of it. 

What an existence his life would be dragged out with 
insipid little Lalla Magniac without the golden pill that 
would gild her insignificance! 

He stopped short behind one of the arches of the 
station, with the idea of flight strong upon him, when 
he caught sight of two familiar figures advancing rapidly 
from behind the barrier. 

They were Miss Home and Tessic, but he did not 
notice the stalwart figure of Lord Chcsney in the back- 
ground, keeping well out of sight. 

A saturnine smile crossed his lips at once, and lie 
braced himself up for an agreeable difference of opinion 
with Miss Humphreys. 

As there were only two frail women concerned, 
victory would certainly be to the stronger, and he 
chuckled to himself as he contemplated the pleasurable 
opportunity of so soon crossing swords again with the 
fair Tessic. 

“ Good-afternoon,” lie said suavely, as he came up 
to them and took off his hat. “ Dear me, I believe 
that this is the express, and I am expecting to meet a 
friend by it. Good-bye—good-bye. Lovely weather 
for the time of year, ain’t it ?” 

And he moved off with an insolent volubility to which 
Miss Home and Tessic were not equal. 

“I think that we shall make him sing rather small 
before we have done with him,” muttered Miss Home 
with a compression of her lips that boded no good to 
the man who had just accosted them. 

Then she and Tessie anxiously scanned the line of 
carriages, and as fortune would have it, were the first 
to spy out Lalla, and Miss Humphreys wrenched open 
the door. 

The girl shrank back into her corner with the gesture 
of a wild beast at hay, evidently horror-struck and 
terrified at the unexpected encounter. 

“Lalla, dear,” said Tessic, with a quiet firmness 
that seemed to magnetise the trembling girl 'into 
obedience. “ If you will come with ns into the waiting- 
room we will explain everything i. pray ,rotne at once. 
Yes, Mr. Baker, i hope tha»« you will accompany 
us.” ‘ 

For St. John had arrived ott the spot with a scowling 
face, and had laid his hand on f.qlla’s arm, 

“Pardon mo,'Miss-Humphreys. '• Miss Magniac 
, faa not come up to town to see you. Her business 


is of a more agreeable nature, and concerns me 
alone.” 

“ More agreeable it may be,” said Tessie, in a voice 
of ringing scorn. “But will you have the kindness 
to follow me al once to the waiting-room, and after 
Miss Home has said her say, Lalla shall be free to 
take her own choice ?’’ 

Baker shrugged his shoulders, for lie had no wish 
to make a scene, knowing that his only chance lay in 
secrecy, and followed the three women to the waiting- 
room, where they were quietly joined by Lord 
Chesncy. 

“ Stand round the fireplace,” said Miss Home, in her 
abrupt fashion. ** Wc do not want the whole world to 
know what is going on.” 

Lord Chcsney looked from one to the other with a 
half-amused smile hovering on his lips. 

It was such a curious group, and yet with such tr.igi<- 
undercurrent of purpose. 

St. John's lowering, anxious face was in the back¬ 
ground, and facing him Lalla, with wide, miserable 
eyes fixed on Tessic’s grave, pathetic profile. MUs 
Home was standing among them white and im¬ 
movable, with a strange rigidity of expression that 
made him wonder what he was to hear from her 
lips. 

Tessie was alarmed by her friend’s face, and moved 
insensibly nearer to her, so that she might fed the 
support of her presence; and Mi-<s Home, inde¬ 
pendent and unyielding as she usually was, laid her 
hand on the girl’s shoulder with .1 yearning touch of 
affection. 

“Miss Magniac,” she began; and her voice was 
hoarse and broken in its deep earnestness ; “ I have 
two stories to tell you before you elect to go with this 
man as his wife—a bond which only death can break. 
And I crave your attention for the few moments that 
they will occupy. 

“When 1 was a girl, young and attractive, perhaps, 
God knows !—I fell in love, as so many girls have 
done, with a man some years my senior, whom 1 had 
every reason to believe was deeply in love with me. 
Across our path one day crept this serpent—this being 
—unworthy of the name of man who now stands before 
you-’’ 

“Pshaw!” Interrupted Baker scornfully. "Lalla, 
my love, are you going to stand here all day listening 
to the raving of a lunatic ? " 

“Stay!” thundered Miss Home fiercely, and so 
suddenly that Baker started. “ Lalla, if yon do not 
hear tne out now you will regret it every hour that you 
breathe. 1 ’ ' • 

Lalla drew a Tittle aside from her lover, uncon¬ 
sciously turning to Tessie, as though to a stronger 
mint), and evidently unwilling to grt farther, in her 
rash adventure till she was assured of the .character 
of the man to whom she was about to confide her¬ 
self.. ' : 

“He—this Mr. Baker,” continued Miss Home, 
pointing a. finger of fiercest scorn at her enemy, 
“chose to fall in love with me', also, I having a 
considerable sum of money in prospect at,that time. . 
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“ More fool he,” muttered Baker, with an ineffectual 
attempt at scornful ease. 

“ He determined to leave no stone unturned to win 
me for his wife, and in the blackest manner planned my 
misery, thinking that in the rebound he might catch 
my unhappy heart.” 

She paused for lack of breath, and Tessie laid her arm 
closer round her quivering shoulders. 

“ He told my lover that I was secretly plighted to 
another man, and in proof of his foul lies showed him 
letters that his own cruel hand had forged. 

“ My lover believed him and left me, stricken to the 
heart, without a word. And the next week I was sum¬ 
moned to his death bed, to hear from his lips the black 
chain of lies that had separated us. 

“ lie had ridden recklessly in a steeplechase and 
had broken his back. And with him died my youth 
- my happiness; yes, everything but my love of'God 
and my contempt for St. John Baker. Yes, you may 

well try to carry it olT with a lugli hand, for this is the 

second lime, sir, that you have heard the story from 
my lips, and, please God, it will be the last !” 

“ It is to be hoped so,’’said Baker roughly. “ Come 
along, Lalla, this old idiot has ronic to the end, and 
time is pressing. You surely cannot allow a story 
that was hatched in a woman’s diseased mind a 
quarter of a century ago to come between us 
now ? ’’ 

“Miss Humphreys, what am I to do?” said Lalla 
faintly, shrinking into Tcssie’s arms as Baker laid no 
gentle hand upon her. 

“St. John Baker/’ said Miss Home suddenly, fixing 
the man with her piercing eyes, “ Susie Harlop was 
my greatest friend. Lalla, he beat his first wife to 
death and was charged with it at the inquest, but 
through some lawyer’s quibble got off scot free.” 

“ There ! sonic of you in the name of goodness stop 
that vixen’s tongue. Lalla, the Fates are against you 
and me to-day. Are you coining with me or do these 
spicy hits of scandal alarm you?” 

Lalla looked round her, bewildered, with the air of 
a person walking in her sleep. Then she tottered 
forward a few steps. 

“ Take me away—take me away ! ” she moaned ; 
“only take me out of his sight !” 

And with hands outstretched she fell prone at Miss 
Home’s feet. 

There was a little stir among the two or three by¬ 
standers, but with a cool gesture Lord Chesney lifted 
the fainting girl in his arms, and carried her out to 
his carriage, while Baker, with a sullen shrug of his 
shoulders, walked straight to the ticket-office and 
took his ticket by the night mail tOyBoulogne. 

The farce was over for http, and by thp look on 
Lalla’a face, he guessed that she had gauged him at 
his true worth. A 

England was well rid of him; and France possesses 
so many, Jet us say strange, characters, that one more 
or less made no perceptible difference to the pic¬ 
turesque town. _ /V 

When Lalla came to her semes she clung weeping . 
to Tessie,Tearful lest the mati she ho w. dreaded should 


return. She believed every word of what Miss Home 
had told her, and in pitying sympathy expressed her 
gratitude for the pain which the recollection of bygone 
anguish must have aroused. 

“Ifithas saved another woman’s heart frombreaking/’ 
said Miss Home drily, “ I’m more than repaid for my 
trouble. Believe me, Lalla. that no man on this earth 
is worth deceiving your parents for, and acting for in 
an underhand way. If you'd not had the blessing of 
good friends where would you have been when you 
found that you were fast married to a villain ?•' 

Lalla pressed her hand silently. 

“ Mother knows by this time,” she said, after a 
moment’s silence. “ l wrote her a letter and It ft it on 
my dressing-table before I left." 

“ Lord Chesney telegraphed to your father as soon 
as we left the station," answered Tessie. 

“ 1 can’t go home. 1 can’t face mamma—she will 
be so terribly angry ! ” wailed Lalla, flinging herself 
on to the sofa, and burying her face in her hands. 

“ We will see what Mrs. Magniac says: Meanwhile 
you must settle down here with us. Miss Home has 
arranged a room for you." 

Lnlla’s penitent letter, written next day to her 
mother, produced an answer : one so furious in tone 
from Mrs. Magniac that Tessie felt the indignant 
colour flashing to her face as she read it and saw 
the nerveless, trembling figure of the girl opposite to 
her. 

“ Utrvyn Court. 

“ blAR Lali.a, 

“ Though you hardly dtMiveeven the coldest expression of endearment, 
your whole escapade lus shocked and horrified me to such an extent 
that I am simply a wreck at present. 

“It is easy enough to write a penitent letter, and to expect to ne 
taken luck to your lirme, and your wickedness overlooked, llut I 
utterly refuse to acknowledge you as my daughter for the present, till 
you liuvc shown that you arc ready sorry for what lias occurred. 

“As no doubt Mi»s Humphreys has incited you to this pernicious 
behaviour, perhaps site will lie so good at to give you a home for the 
ptesent. 

“ If not, I shall he able to find a strict school for you in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ixmdon, where you may learn how to behave In polite 

society. 

“ I will make you a sufficient allowance for your dress and lodging 
when I hear as to whether or no Miss Home will keep you for the 
present. 

“ Yonr affectionate Mother, 

“Nina MacNIAc.” 

“Of course, Tessie, Lalla remains with us/’ said 
Miss Home quietly, checking the furious words on 
Tessie's lips with a repressive glance. 

“ We shall .be very glad to have her. And now, 
dear, perhaps-you bad better go and unpack )our box, 

. and settle comfortably into ywr room.” 

And Lalla, dismissed, crept humbly upstairs and 
wept hopelessly and miserably until Tessie, coming in 
upon her, gathered her into her tender arms, and 
gently tried to make her look at the bright side of 
life once again. 

If the girl had sinned it was not her own fault 
entirely/ 

The sin should have been laid at the door of the 
mother who had never acted a true mother’s part to 
her child, and had never taught her that high principle 
is the root of every Christian life. 
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“ ll will be almost too happy being here with you,” 
whispered LalU, as she smiled faintly up into Tcssio’s 
face. 41 We were horrid to you at Mcrvyn ; but then, 
you know, I did not look at things in the same way as 
1 do now, and 1 was so—unhappy.” 

“ Happiness is the order of the day at Llanthony 
Crescent! ” cried Tossic brightly. 44 So come down¬ 
stairs at once, and forget there are such things as 
tears in the world.” 

Tessie, with some difficulty, found two small girls, 
who were very glad to avail themselves of her talent 
and who came and thumped the piano twice a week, 
and drove musical Tessie to the verge of despair. 

How she hated the dreary drudgery of music 
lessons. 

And Lalla, who had grown her silent, devoted slave, 
used to get up unknown to her at six o’clock in the 
morning to piuciisc her scales and exercises, in order 
to be able to take Tcssie's pupils lor her. 

When Tessie got to know of this quiet bit of self- 
sacrifice she felt that now, indeed, the sullen, unin¬ 
teresting girl had found hei heart. 

One lovely morning m August, when the lather 
dull little crescent was looking brighter than usual 
after a refreshing shower, Tessie was sitting drumming 
“The March from Zampa" into the head of a pccu- 
liuily dull pupil, when a catiiagc and pair dashed up 
to the front door. 

Amelia Sophia immediately lost her place in turning 
to gape at the powdered footman. 

44 1 didn’t know that you knew earriage-follt,” she 

volunteered at last, when Tessie called her to order 
severely. 41 We never have men with tlomy heads at 
our house ! ” 

Tessie smiled faintly, for Amelia’s mother was, the 
wife of a retired and wealthy jeweller, and she was pro¬ 
ceeding to read a wholesome lesson on the subject of 
humility and powdered men-servants, when the little 
maid entered, the room, with a card on a silver 
salver. 

4 * For you, miss : and the lady is below.” 

And taking it up. with no small surprise Tessie read 
upon its polished surface— 

44 Lady Chaney 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

Tessie did not hesitate for a moment, but sprang to 
her feet with a lovely flush of colour. 

How good of Lord Chesney to fulfil his promise 
so speedily, and how good of his mother to call upon 
her. 

She had heard .much of Lady Chesney as being, 
perhaps, the most fascinating woman in London. 
Fascinating, not from looks alone,, but from the 
spiritual beauty that radiates round a life spent in 
doing good for others, and in tile highest form of 
self-culture. 

“Teacher,” said Amelia, in the sharp, pert voice 
that grated $o terribly upon Tessie’s'nerves, “you’ll 
have to make up this lesson another time. Ma always 


asks me if I’ve had a full hour, and maybe she’ll be 
cross when she hears about to-day.” 

“ Unless you speak to me in a very different tone, 
Amelia, I shall give you no more lessons at all,” suid 
Tessie loftily. “ But if you have made up your mind 
to behave like a lady, you may come lo-morrow morning 
at the same time. Now you may go.” 

It was insufferable to her to be treated as a bond 
slave by women so unutterably below her, and she was 
holding her head very high indeed when she entered 
the little drawing-room, and found herself face to face 
with Lady Chesney. 

Her new friend was a woman of considerably more 
than middle age. Not particularly tall or imposing- 
looking, but possessing a perfect oval face, framed by 
snow-white hair, and lighted by a pair of biown eyes, 
deep and tender as woman’s eyes could be. 

She was quietly dressed in some rich bl.uk material, 
and at her throat she wore as her only ornament, a 
locket set with diamonds, containing the miniatures 
of her dead husband and of her only daughter, whose 
death had been the most crushing sorrow of her serene 
life. 

Lady Chesney confessed to herself that she had felt 
keen anxiety when she stood waiting for Tessie 
Humphreys in the shabby little drawing-room in 
Llanthony Crescent, where everything was har¬ 
monious, but dear to Miss Home alone by force of old 
association. 

She almost worshipped her only child Roger, Lord 
Chesney. His slightest word was law to her, ami 
when he had returned from Mervyn Court with a new- 
light in his face, a new vigour in Ins step, she had, 
with a mother’s marvellous instinct, guessed the n nth 
before he had told her. 

He was in love, and therefore she had lost him. 
He did not know whether his love was returned, 
and therefore her heart and soul went out in the 
prayer that he might be satisfied with the love of the 
girl to whom he had given his whole passionate- 
heart. 

But she had certainly felt nervous lest Theresa 
Humphreys should not be worthy of the position which 
she might one day enter upon. 

A pathetic little governess with a pretty face was all 
very well In theory, but was she such a woman as would 
help Chesney in the noble life that Ins mother had 
planned out for him ? 

Had she strength of purpose—the high principles 
necessary for a le^ler of society r 

But when Lady Chcsney’s eyes fell upon the beau¬ 
tiful face of the girl advancing to meet her with shy, 
modest demeanour, and a faint rose flush upon her 
checks, all her suspicions vanished as the dew before 
file sunshine. 

She only remembered that this was her son’s love, 
but that though he had bade her be kind to her, he 
had adjured her not tp disclose by word or look, the 
secret of his heart. 

Her lips were tremulous and her eyes strangely 
bright as she held out her hand io Tessie. 

44 My dear,” she said quaintly, 44 what a refreshing 
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sight you arc to an old woman’s eyes. Will you grant 
me a little request that I have come a very long way 
to make ? ” 

Tessic smiled pleasantly down at the dainty little 
lady, who looked so petite and fragile by the sjde of 
her strong young lreauty. 

“Of couisc 1 will grant you anything that you 
like to ask me. And I think that it is so very kind of 


more glad to have the society of a bright young girl 
like yourself, and that person is myself. Miss 
Humphreys, I am going to my home in Devonshire 
to-morrow, and I want to know if you will come and 
pay me a long visit. Yes, my dear child, I know what 
you are going to say. But if you will be to me a 
daughter—a dear, helpful daughter—you must allow 
me to give you the same allowance as I should have 



..•••IT’S ONLY PEPPER,' SHE SAID SHARPLY” (/>. I30). 


you to take the trouble to come and see me—and so 
very good of Lord Chesney to ask yod.” 

The old lady’s bright eyes watched her face so 
closely that any'change of expression must have been 
observed at once. But TeSsie unconsciously smiled as. 
serenely as ever, and Lady Chesney gave a little sigh 
as she realised that as yet her son’s Jove Was certainly' 
not returned. " • ' ’ 

H My son'tells me,” she. began gently, “that you 
have bravely begun to make, your own way in the 
jprld and to help your mother. Miss Home, whom I 
krtaw so well by name, is no doubt very glad of your 
company,,but there ij someone who would be, perhaps, 


given my own dear daughter had she l>een alive, and 
that is ^100 a year." 

She spoke hesitatingly, as though she were ashamed 
of her proposal, and did not know how Tessie would 
meet it. But the girl held out her hands in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Dear Lady Chesney,’’ she said, “am I dreaming? 
Is this thing >quitc true? What shall I say, for you 
cannot know if you \yill like me or not.” 

Lady Chesney’s answer was a decisive one, for she 
leaned forward and kissed Tessie’s blushing cheek, and 
a tear that fell from her kind eyes lay sparkling like a 
diamond on her black gown. . 
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“ Will you give me the happiness of your affection 
and your society as long as you will ?” she said,'with a 
break in her gentle voice. “ I havo wanted a com¬ 
panion since the day that my daughter died, but '»U 
this moment I have never seen one whom I could 
love." 

It was settled, after a long consultation with Miss 
Home, who nodded her sage head very brightly over 
the plan, that Tessie was to go down to Woodlands the 
following week on.a long visit. 

It was also settled that so soon as Miss Home her¬ 
self could escape from her numerous engagements she 
was to spend a fortnight with them, painting Lord 
Chesncy’s and his mother’s portraits. 

“Miss you, child ? ".she said, as she and Tessie sat 
alone over their tea that night, Lalla being in bed 
with a bad headache. “ Of course I shall miss you, but 
you know for the present I shall have the girl, for Mrs. 
Magniac particularly requested that she might not 
return to Mervyn until their Hamburg visit is over. 
Lalla is not much in the way of company, but any¬ 
how, she is an excellent substitute for butter ! ” 

Tessie laughed, and then sat playing with her tea¬ 
spoon meditatively. 

“What arc you thinking of, child?” said the artist 
sharply. “ It’s my opinion that you’ve got some love 
affair on yOur mind. Eli, Tessie ! Now tell me truly, 
have you ever been in love?" 

Tessie blushed a little, and then laughing lifted her 
honest eyes to Miss Home’s face. 

“ No, never," she said decidedly. “ But all the same, 
I believe I am engaged." 

She spoke with a little, rueful air of resignation that 
did not escape Miss Home’s keen ear. 

“Nonsense!" she said sharply, knocking over a 


five, and when he had got' an income big enough to ! 
keep me on. He was to come into seven hundred a 
year when he was twenty-five^and papa said that we 
. might leave it in that way, only that,we were 'not to 
write to one another, and not to consider ourselves ■ 
engaged till he reached that age. ‘then, we could do 
as, we liked. , . • . 

“ I, for one, am not going back upon toy word, and 
if Raymond likes -to claim me this autumn—well, 1 
may just as well marry him as anyone else." 

“ What nonsense ! What utter, foolish rubbish ! * 
ejaculated Miss Home. “ And have you never heard 
from the young man since then ? ” 

“ He wrote to me when papa died/’ went on Tessie 
softly,.‘‘and said that 1 was never out yf his thoughts, - 
and that he was wailing impatiently for the autumn 
to come, when we might be engaged in the eyes of 
the world.” 

“ And did you not write to him before you went out 
as a governess? ” fumed Miss Home. • 

“ Oh, dear no! Why, he would have said that the 
whole thing was preposterous, and have wanted us to 
marry on nothing a year. No! no! He knows niy 
mother’s address, and when the time comes if he 
wants me he will come and claim me," concluded 

Tessie decisively. ‘‘Now don’t let us talk about 

him any more. What do you think my charming 
aunt in Park Lane will say to my going to live at 
Woodlands? . She will tear her hair for very rage and 
fury,” laughed Tessie, springing up from her chair 
and mincing across the room in exact imitation of 
her aunt’s mode of progress. “All her life it has 
been her keenest ambition to get to know Lady 
Chesney, and I fem now that she will never suc¬ 
ceed. 1 cannot fancy her and that fascinating little 


vase of flowers and a pepper-pot in her astonishment 
and disappointment; “ you can’t possibly be engaged 
without being in love. I insist upon being told all 
about it immediately.’* 

“ My dear love," said Tessie, “ l believe that you 
are really angry. What is the matter?—what have I 
done ? Why, Homey dear, you are crying ! "* . 

She rose inhorror, for Miss Home was wiping away 
two tears of genuine distress with the corner of her 
napkin. 

“ It’s only pepper ! * she said sharply. “Now, then, 
What is this siHy story ?" • ' • 

Her mmd was so full of Lo^l Chesncy’s disappoint¬ 
ment that it seemed almost more than she could bear 
' with equanimity. 

She had planned such a happy future for Tesiie.and 
she could,not bear to have.it. annihilated at a single 

■. • /, v,. . . 

,V-‘Te!Mje dimpled with amused laughter.-, f 

• -fF.Vjsm took so funny, when you arjeangty 1,1 do wish’ 


lady together. .-They were not fashioned in the same 
mould," k ' 

When the day came for leaving Elanthony Crescent 
Tessie Impressed upon Lalla the necessity of being 
Miss Home’s right-hand, and of helping her id every 
*ay, and fcalla earnestly promised .to dd'&r bestjmtil 
she Tetumed^jS^yn Court. • ' 

TessiS leftjNvrth. p- lighter heatt, inasmuch a*, she 
herself, pemifcut burden on Miss tfpme, 

and Mrty-vMagnhiC w»‘paying liberally for . her 
daughter’s board. . 

She and Mis* Home parted with many tear* and 
gftectiOflate (Jtfibraccs. and *Wi Tessie waved a ghod- 
h^e from the ftftadow of the dingy four-wheeler., she 
fcUVutt she h*4^bpd a fnetd who wo^ld cleafe to 


tyrr through hfe/ 


do»« to Woodland 
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by a battlemented wall that enclosed the paved centre 
court and the mins of the chapel 

The long low fiont above the door whs filled with 
carved coats of arm* that had belonged to the 
Chesneya since the days of Crety and Agm^jurt. A 
Devomensi* with its copper leaves, was nodding its 
saucy white rosebud* in at the drawnng-room window, 
and Lady Chesney, in a fiesh, grey gown, was 
waiting with outstretched hands to receive her tired 
guest 

“You shall go straight to your loom, dtar, and 
hive some Tea before you join us in the liblari,’ she 
s ud, gnmg the gul into the hands of a neat maid, 
who was introduced to hei as her future sole pro- 
pertj 

When she had had her tea biought to her in a 
d unty Dresden seivice, ind had smoothed hei fluff) 
hair and shpped on a black grenadine gown, she 
followed Lucy down the polished oak stairs into the 
libiarj, where bu hostess came forviaid and set hei .it 
once at her case 

“ Dear child, how glad we arc to see you You 
know my son, and this is Miss Rat hei Lnderby, my 
roirein, ind this— u 
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Tesaie turned with a smile to Lord Chesney, who 
welcomed her eagerly, and her eyes dtooped a little 
under his eager gaze 

rhen she looked at Miss Endcrby, a smart London 
girl in a yellow gown, with a mass of black wavy hair 
and a vivacious manner 

She was looking straight at lessie with an amused 
expression of curiosity, and the girl lelt in an instant 
that their natures weie antagonistic 

bhe did not think that they should agree, but she 
answered her careless question as to her tourney with 
grave politeness, then turned to the ta« member at the 
partv, wno was waiting with a look of wonder And 
astonishment on his lace 

“ Good gracious, Raymond, you hete > ” she 
cried, as she turned her bewildered eyes upon 
him 

“ Tessie' This is the most astonishing meeting' 
How on earth did you come to Woodlands >" he 
answered pleasure and sorrow struggling together in 
Ins voice 

Lord Chesney, with one dismayed glance at the 
couple, turned on his heel and left the room 
> d or iHa» tw rn» mu i 
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OUTACHE is the French name for a nanow 
braid madt in cotton and silk The former 
TO J) ,s ^ery pretty when used for \anous em 
broidery purposes, and its greatest recom¬ 
mendation to those who live in towns will be that if 
'ou get the teal DMC soutache, made in several 
colour* and m many widths, it washes perfectly 
There are, I behet e, two or thtce special colours 
winch aie doubtful, but, as a general rule, the braids, 
cottons, etc, which bear these far-famed initials wash 
extremely well. 

You can sew on the soutache with fihe silk it you 
like it, bein* careful to obtain that which matches it 
exactly But you can get what is called DMC. 
Soie dc Coton, which is tine and strong and answers 
extremely well for this purpese The latter is sold in 
small reels, No. too being the size 1 have usually foond 
the best As this cottor can be had to match the 
soutaches exactly, use a fine needle and run the braid 
On neatly, folding over corneis and fastening these 
with a vei*y strong stitch or two 
The night-dress case seen on page 112 is made of 
coarse unbleached linen called Toile Grosse, a material 
which, at It washes peifectly and is of a whit) brown 
coibur, is very gobd for all pui poses of the kind 
Fdr this article f have used one of the ieadil> 
ptoc arable transfer designs, as 1 have found thaL 
tndoy r pf these can be employed for this purpose 
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The entire pattern is outlined with narrow red 
soutache, and the spaces, as will be seen, arc filled up 
with stitches of many kinds, which can be done accord- 

• ing to the 
taste and 
•fancy of the 
worker. Here 
I have used 
blue coton A 
broder also 
D.M.C.,Nos. 
i 6 or 2 obeing 
good sires for 
the purpose. 
As all readers 
will be ac¬ 
quainted with 
the Mount 
Mellick work 
articleswhich 
-have appear¬ 
ed in this 
tUagatine, I 
shall pot re- 

" produce the 
•. stitcheis, for 

* they will soon 
recognise fa- 
miliarbnts in 
the illustra¬ 
tion before 


them. Loop stitch, French knots, herring-bone stitch, 
coral stitch, snail-trail stitch, etc. etc., all are used, 
and the outline of the braid is followed outside by a 
row of point sabU which is nothing but a single back¬ 
stitch taken at an infinitesimal angle—a thread is 
enough—and done at equal distances. 

The edge of the case is scalloped with red colon A 
brodtr, ope of the transfer patterns being used for 
marking it. dub t When cut out, Torchon lace is run 
under iti and the result is a very pretty case which 
costs little and will wear and wash well. 

In Fig. t you will .see a palm, also one of the 
transfer designs, which is in reality close upon twelve 
inches long. , . 

This palm would do very well for a great many pur¬ 
poses ; for instance,, the middle of a chair-back, or the 
scctfon of a bed-spread being two 1 may name among 
many others. Tlie red soutache used is an eighth of 
an inch wideband is sewn down with soie de coton of 
the sqtnfc colopr: - 

.. As you will feip if you examine the illustration closely, 
jhe entire patterjr is not followed by -the soutache, bill 
loops aye left Which are worked in coarse colon A 
brpder, hi a 8 , D;M.C. These are-not outlined first 
or padded, but worked over in satin-Stltch. 

Fig. 2 is another transfer design, that of 4 -mar* 
guerite, and;thiy is worked in yellow soil tache the sajne 
width as the red I have just described and also green, 
which is about half the width. Tlria, would i itutWi an 
extrietnejiy pretty-border for curtains, otcv iai is, easily 
and ■(: .-V.Y'H ' 
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The flower is done with soutache threaded first of 
all into a thick aiguille d tajiisstrie ,'Which has a large 
eye and sharp' point, differing in the latter respect from 
the ordinary rug needles .which, with hlunt point, would 
be absolutely useless here. All the soutache work is 
begun in the. same way, and then the soutache is 
firmly sewn down and the needle just used dispensed 
with until you have to begin or end in a fresh place. . 

Before proceeding further, it may be a 9 well to say 
that the “soutache de coton” is sold in small pieces 
of about a dozen yards in each, costing but a few 
pence. 

As the yellow petals of the marguerite are formed 
with the soutache folded down from the petal to the 
centre, a space more or less wide is left between the 
edges. This is filled up with tin a brodcr D.M.C., 
sold in small skeins, and which matches the soutache 
and, like it, washes perfectly. This is done with long 
and short stitch, familiar to all who understand the 
well-known crewel-work. Use a crewel needle and fill 
up all the space, so that none of the material may be 
seen. 

For the middle of the flower double your flax thread 
— for that is what it is called in English—and fill up 
the space with French knots placed closely together. 
If you like it, you can use another shade of yellow, but 
it looks well as done here, all in the one shade. 

A narrower soutache can be had and with it flowers, 
etc., can be worked without being sewn down. A finer 
iiignill,- Ci tapisserie is then threaded with the 90utache 
and used for the actual work, which is, in the case of 
long spaces being covered, kept down with an occasional 


Mount Mellick 
stitches com¬ 
bined with the 
soutache. The 
very narrowest 
soutache of all 
is used for small 
letters, but the 
large “M’’given 
in our illustra¬ 
tion is best 
worked in sou¬ 
tache an eighth 
of an inch wide. 

. Rope-stitch is 
here used, done 
in red cotton 
No. 8 , and the 
white point sable. 
and French knots are done in Mount Mellick cotton, 
which, as you know, is very generally called knitting 
cotton. 

An initial of this kind varied in any way you please 
would answer admirably for large .articles. Bath 
blankets, laundry bags, bed-spreads, etc. etc., could 
all be adorned with letters like this. 

Fig. 4 ' shows how the satin-stitching as in part of 
Fig. 2 is done. Work across the petal and let your 
stitches lie evenly close together, and with care to let 
the edge be clear and true. Use for this work a large 
Mount Mellick needle. I always like those manu¬ 
factured on purpose for Mount Mellick work, but, if 
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Fid. 3.— INITIAL LETTER. 



FIG. 4 . 


FIG. 5. 


FIG. 6. 


stitch of embroidery, cotton^ or flax thread, which 
helps to shade the flower. To make my meaning 
clearer, .if. you were doing,'.a small pink daisy in 
pink.soutJtche each,petal ijjbuid be forqt^ct by one 
stitch in soutache ; W upon t&e'la*ter you might with 
advantage place a stitch. in a lighter or darker, pink, . 
about a third o( the length of the petal - in cotfon- or 
. flax, . '' -v*:- .' ■: 

■ ; All Greek patterns, such 48 the Greek fret, etc., are 
good, for this work, and Rfost branding patterns may 
beadap^e^toi^ * 

■.. to.Efc 3 see hoW afofouial Can be worked in 
Soutache,; and it- will be >bvidy» ; tp; very 

°f. 


you cantfot get them, a large size of.“ betweens “ answers 
very well . 

Fig. 5 shows one of the tapestry needles threaded 
with soutache, for in some instances you might form 
all your petals with.it, only giving a stitch with the fine 
cotton here and there. 

Fig. 6.shows how you run the braid on. 

I arn sure that you will Ijke this work when once 
you begin it, and I may remind you that it is par¬ 
ticularly suitable for the dresses of children. Holland 
frocks for children embroidered in white or coloured 
soutache look well, and come back from the wash-tub 
■ none t)« worse-for it, unless, of course, great careless¬ 
ness has been shown aud soda or chemicals used. 
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EORGE H 1 I.DRED, Surgeon.” 

I stood still for a moment, and 
glanced from the shining brass plate 
on the gate post to the substantial 
red-brick house which stood back 
from the trimly-kept lawn. 

• Then my old chum had already 
attained to the object of his ambi¬ 
tion ! Only a popular and rising 
surgeon would live in a house like 
this—one of the best middle-class 
bouses in the little country town. 

Ah, well; there is a world of difference 
between five years of steady work and five years of 
idle wandering. George Hildred, if I might trust his 
letters, was a happy husband and father ; if I might 
trust the evidence of my eyes, prosperous in his pro¬ 
fession ; while as for myself—but never mind, the story, 
concerns my friend. 

1 passed up the garden path, and pulled the 
belb ' . 

, It bras delightful to think that within the n*Ft' five. 
minutes I should clasp George Hildred by-the hafid 
again. Frank, gay-hearted George Hildred I 1 knew 
that five years could have little effect upon spirits as 
buoyant as his.; and as for hard work, it was exactly 
what he needed to bring bis splendid physique to per¬ 
fection. Already my hand seemed to tingle in his 
friendly grasp ; and my tympanum almost vibrated in 
anticipation of his laughter. , . 

The door opened ; and as I stepped into.the richly- 
carpeted hall, I caught the gleam of a white dress on 
the stairs, and the sound of a child’s voice sent a quick 
pain to my heart. 

“ Dr. Summerficld. sir," announced the servant, 
throwing open double doors of green baize, and I 


pupils ; and the hair, still thick afrtl tiwny as a lion’s 
mane, was streaked and flecked with sjlver. 

“ Summerfield !• This is an unexpected pleasure," 
hd said, pressing my hand with fingers that felt soft 
and damp. 

; “The pleasure is all on your side at present,” I re¬ 
turned. ‘‘Tell me, my dear fellow, what have you 
been doing.with yourself?” 

He passed his hand wearily over his brow, and then, 

pointing to a seat, sank into his chair, 

“To tel] the truth, 1 believe I’m run down,” said 
Hildred, nervously shading his eyes with a Trembling 
hand, “ The work is heavy here, and I have had an 
anxious time.” 

“ Have you looked in the glass lately ?” I asked. 

He laughed uneasily. 

“ Oh, I see, it’s this hair of mine you arc thinking of. 
Why, man, haven’t you ever heard of hair turning grey 
.In a single night? It must be more than five years 
since we. met Tell me about yourself, Summer- 
field,”; 

I saw~ that my allusion to his altered appearance 
had. annoyed, him; and I changed the .subject. 11 c 
made an effort to pull himself together as he listened 
■ to me, and.a ghost of his old gay smile wavered over 
his face.' It.was.pitiful to see him. He was quite in¬ 
capable of any sustained effort; And our conversation 
soon began to flag. • 

As iny eyes wandered from his' face, they naturally 
rested upon »• revolving stand of books which stood at 
his elbow, ^bercrombieon the Intellectual Powers’’; 
Maudslcjda “Pathology of the Mind”; Cloustons 
“ Mental Diseases these werethe first names which 
attracted my 'attention; and looking a little closer, I 
saw that all the books , in the case dealt with cognate 
subjects. . 

I came to the conclusion that ray friend was making 


entered George Hildred’s study. 

A folding screen shut off the greater part of the 
writing-table from view, and for a moment I did not 
see my friend. A thin white hand shot but beyond the 
screen, hastily seized a newspaper, and dropped it 
over an open book which lay on the visible part o( the! 
table. Then a chair was pushed back, and Hildred 
stepped into view. . • •• . \ - -"iV 

My chin dropped, iny outstretched hartds fell limply 
to my sides,'and 1 stood before him staring and 
Speechless. ~ ' A ghost suddenly rising from an open-■ 
grave would scarcely havesurptj&ed me .*9 much.. 

JVty .fiiend'r-the grandest man,;(rajuaphysicai stand¬ 
point, 1 had ever sycn—was* Shattered wreck. The 
once mighty limbs, which in the ofd d^Ys might haye 
made a Cornish wrestler tret^b^ WeW 'Sifn and 
shrunken ; (he face I had last seen glowing with ruddy 
health, was ghastly whitif; the blue eyes had lost ill 
their old fire and fun, and peered at .ine with contracted 


a speciality of diseases of the mind. 

“ Come, Summerfield, let us go into the drawing¬ 
room. I want to introduce you. to my wife.”. 

hiwas sthtned by/the suddenness with which .Hildred 
spoke; apd ho Jess: by the harshness of his tone. There 
was that,shrill; peevish ring in his voice, which, always 
gives evidence of #<$te:nfervous excitement. 

'•'I aid^prepared to. follow fclm. in ' 

passing^b^iffe# 1 toAVtiH ;brt$h.ed' ' 

paper : hbff WM, jjist ~ 

mxiyhjt, open book which he, had taken soeff 

;ejttra|tce..-,..f cd» 4 d not avoid; 

seei%.thie 

glance I- had/^ad the words-^vThe T&rdedfttHls.-pi• 
IfiSanijy .*'.;'\ . 

I 'hjoll i'ymd.but . 

to hide 'thou$hv 

scei'ng if ^in.s tatite; especially aftfcr reAaog,Thb titles 
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STOOD BEPOllE HIM STAKING AND SPEECHLESS 


looked at him apprehensively.' He had turned at the colour of her See, the alertness of. her eye* and the 

sound of the falling paper, and bis eyes were fixed rich masses ofhait gave the entire pleasure which a 

keenly upon mine. A crimsort jlame of passion sprang truly beautiful countenance is JWfimtta afford. But a 
into his cheeks, his hah^ ejenc^ed; jnstinctiveljv and , second gla^e repealed a drawn Jookin the Skin of the 
an exclamation of ang*rfld(d blip.->' '7/ face, which,, tlu-e*:the ftature» into to& aharp relief; 
' • Then he recovered bit' on< * the eyes revealed an expression of strained eager- 

led th : ewa£durdf:lbe\Ti(OT»‘--..<r-.vy^\ : ::\> s <'^;-. ' •*./., My heart ming4yg me a* Uopked from husband to 
’’ '1 - •—;! 'K- j wife.-• HildVed, stood, with hi* hock to the fireplace, 

■\ ’■■ .• '•, • ’*>• yith a Iook'of settled gloom on 4js face, very different 

lL from the expression of glad and proud mastership I 

Blanche HlLbRSrpgave nfe « warm welcome as hei had expeded to see there. Hi* eyes turned mourn- 
husbands friend ; and when i hdd HUIe Otorgie In my - fully frOm his fair young wife to the beautiful boy in 
arm*, and my bacheloj whislreri had been well pulled my arms ; and at the same' moment I remembered the 

by Gfiprgie's inquisitive fift^eap- r 1 began to feel at stand ,hf books ! which was placed so near to the arm 

horpq. " *, ’ of ilis sfiidy chair, and a thought flashed into my mind 

In vpjte'hf her fresh young 'behufy, H4<%xl’-a wife '-which turned me sick with horror, 
alarms, my .professiodij trftj,/’ Alt fin* Ae dedicate '‘Why had he tried to hide the book on his table? - 
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1 asked myself. “Why had he been so moved at its 
discovery just as he was leading me into the presence 
of his wife. ‘The borderlands of Insanity!’ Could 

it be possible that he believed-’’ 

Just then Mildred's voice recalled me to myself. 

I have to go out, Summerlield,” said he. “ 1 know 
you will excuse me, and niv wife will take good care of 
you. Of course you stay with us ? ’’ 

“Yes; don’t let me keep you from your engage-• 
ments.” 

“This is one which can't be put oil,” he answered ; 
and kissing his wife tenderly, he made an awkward 

attempt to nod gaily to me, and left the room. 

For a moment we did not speak. Georgia slipped 
from my arms and set off in chase of the cat ; and I 
was lost in gloomy, disappointed thought. Mrs. 
Mildred sat silent, with her head bent down, until the 
slam of the front door gave notice that her husband 
had left the house, and then she turned her eyes upon 
me. They were eager and glittering, and her breath 
came in quick gasps as she cried excitedly— 

“ You find him much altered ?" 

I could only say— 

“ I do, indeed.” 

“Oh, Doctor Summerficld!” she exclaimed, “I 
cannot tell you how thankful l am that j ou have come. 
You are his old friend - you know him so well. I have 
heard of you so often ; your letters have told me that 
1 may speak to you as 1 would to my own brother. You 
will take pity upon me, will you not? ” 

As she spoke her excitement increased. She rose 
from her seat ; she crossed ihc room and slood before 
me in mute agonised appeal, with folded hands anti 
quivering lips. I was obliged lo grasp her wrists 
firmly to keep her from falling on her knees at my 
feet. 

“Try and calm yourself, my dear Mrs. Hildrcd ; 
let me be.g you to sit down,” 1 said soothingly, forcing 
her gently into a chair, and keeping my eyes fixed 
upon hers. “ I will gladly hear all you have to say, 
and I am altogether at your service—and your hus¬ 
band’s.” 

Only when I uttered the last words did the tension 
of her muscles relax, and she sank back with every 
appearance of exhaustion. I felt that all the energy 
of a powerful will had been concentrated in the sup¬ 
plication for my help, in case there had l>een any cold¬ 
ness or unreadiness in me to overcome. 

“Yes, it is for him—for your old friend I ask your 
help,” she said. “ You say he is much changed ; I 
know it. Tell me, did you notice anything strange in 
his study ?” 

She had almost started to her feet again as she asked 
the question ; but once more 1 l^id my hand on her 
wrist and she was quiet. . \ 

How my heart ached for my' friend as I looked at 
her! Hut I only said— • 

“ It seemed a very erdinat^ Study for a doctor to 
have.” 

“Ah,” she-returned in a disappointed tone, “you 
were no. there long enough fo examine his favourite 
books.? 


“ I noticed that he has taken up a special study,'' I 
said at a venture. 

“ Thai’s it! ” site cried, with a sudden flash from her 
wide eyes. “ He thinks of nothing else night or day 
in all his waking moments. Shall I tell you what it 
means, Doctor Summerlield ? Bend your ear— 
closer—closer -don’t let little Gcorgic hear the awful 
words.” 

My head was bent until I could feel her breath upon 
my cheek, and then she whispered hoarsely— 

“ Have pity and help us, Doctor Suiumerfield. My 
husband believes that his mind is affected! ” 


, III. 

A cou» shiver ran through my frame as Mrs. Hildrcd 
spoke. 

“ I have known it for a long time.” she went on. 
“At first I could not account for ihe change in him, 
but 1 have watched him closely, and I'm sute that I’m 
not mistaken. Oh ! Doctor Summerlield. tell me, for 
pity's sake, do you think it.is lute ? Is it possible that 
there can be any ground for his fear ?"’ 

For a moment 1 felt stunned. This had not been 
my conjecture, but it was equally appalling, i looked 
at Mis. Mildred again, and the effect of her words 
passed away. My tiist belief took a firmer hold of me 
than ever. 

“ Tell me something more,” I said, wishing to hear 
her talk. “ You have not shown me sufficient ground 
for your own fear yet.” 

“ I don’t know that I can,” sheausweiod ; “one may 
be quite certain of a thing without being able in con¬ 
vince another cl if. Countless little things lead me to 
my conclusion. Vott must own that only a great shock 
could have produced such a change in my husband. 
Then his manner to me, always kind, has grown to be 
almost womanly in its tenderness; and all hi* pleasure 
in our child seems dashed with a mournful pi:*’. If I 
try to win his confidence, a look of abject terror comes 
into his eyes, and he takes pains to avoid me, spending 
whole nights in his laboratory. Then again, why 
should he take'op such a horiible branch of study with 
so much earnestness? He has no special mental cases 
under his care just now.” 

“ He tells me that the work here is heavy,” I said. 
“ I suppose he has a large practice?” 

“ He had ; but for the last six months it has been 
dwindling away rapidly. I know that many of his 
best patients have lost confidence in him; they seethe 
change and pity him, and I believe he goes in daily 
dread that his secret will be discovered.” 

“I believe that you are deceiving yourself, Mrs. 
Mildred,” said I. “Your husband is too honourable a 
man to continue his practice nfter he has once doubted 
the soundness of his judgment. Is there nothing else 
that may account'for this change? He spoke of having 
had an anxious time lately.” . 

“Yes, he has; but that is not the cause. The 
change has been gradually taking {dace during the 
last year ; but . the anxiety )ie spoke of only began a 
week ago.” 
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“What is the nature of the anxiety?” I asked. 

“ It is a dreadful business altogether,” answered 
Mrs. Hildrcd. “ I don’t think I have thought how 
dreadful it really is, for my own trouble has made lnc 
selfish. A week ago our neighbour, Colonel Scott, was 
found dead in his garden, under mysterious circum¬ 
stances. He had been stabbed, and was lying beside 
an artificial lake, with one of his hands in the water. 
My husband believes that it was a case of suicide, but 
no weapon was to be found; and although the lake 
has been dragged, nothing has come to light.” 

“What makes Hildrcd believe it to be suicide?” 

“ Well, Colonel Scott was a at range old man, a child¬ 
less, and apparently a friendless, widower, and a patient 
of George’s. He was intensely melancholy, and full of 
crotchets. It scents that he had a great respect for 
my husband, for he has left us his entire fortune, 
something like fifty thousand pounds, I believe. George 
was much moved when he heard of it, for he never 
liked the old man.” 

1 looked at my companion in some surprise. If the 
legacy had been fifty thousand pence her tone could 
not have been more indiflerent. 

“ It was strange that Colonel Scott should have 
done such a thing, for my husband had quarrelled with 
him, and they had ceased to be on speaking terms. 
The old man possessed some secret remedy which he 
had learned in India, and he was always carrying 
bottles of it to the country people. George never com¬ 
plained of this, for his own hands were always full 
then ; but he was indignant that the remedy should 
be kept secret from the profession, and he spoke too 
warmly to the colonel about it, called him a quack, l 
believe, and was ordered out of the house. It was just 
like the old man's eccentricity to leave him the money 
and the prescription into the bargain, with full liberty 
to make it known if he saw fit.” 

“Of course, there has been an inquest," I said. 
“What was the verdict ?” 

“The inquiry was adjourned until to-day. That C 
where George has gone now. There was a dispute 
.as to the possibility of the wound being self-inflicted. 
My husband was of opinion that it might be, but Dr. 
Turnbull, a far older and more experienced man, 
would not hear of such a thing, 1 believe additional 
medical evidence is to be called to-day." 

“ No doub't Hildred has been very much upset.” 

“Yes ; but, as I said, it docs not account for his 
past misery. Will you promise me, I)r. Summeffield, 
to watch my husband carefully, and try to make him 
speak of his trouble ? He may confide in you.” 

“ I promise,” I said ; and then Mrs. Hildrcd of her 
own accord changed the subject. 

1 could see that she had to make a strong effort, so 
I began to talk of my wanderings abroad, and she 
managed to listen to m« for half an hour 'with a polite 
show of interest. 

But she started and changed colour at every sound. 

Presently the servant came to say that lunch was 
served, and at the same moment a heavy step sounded 
in the hall, and Hildred entered. 

He threw himself wearily.into a chair, and wiped 


W 

the thick beads of sweat from his brow. His face was 
pale as death. 

His wife crossed the floor and stood beside him, 
laying a hand gently and caressingly on his shoulder, 
lie started under the light touch as if it had been a 
stinging lash. 

“ Well, what was the decision, George?” she said. 

“They had a brand-new practitioner over from 
Newborough,” returned he, in a lone of harsh dis¬ 
pleasure, “and he sided with Turnbull.” 

“Did the jury return a verdict accordingly?" I 
asked. 

“ Yes : ‘ Wilful murder by some person or persons 
unknown.’ ” 

Hildred sprang to his feet and opened the door for 
us to go into the dining-room. 


IV. 

During the rest of that day Hildred and I played a 
game of cross-purposes. I tried hard to make an op- 
p<» tumty to gel on my old intimate footing with him •, 
and he tried, no less hard, to keep me at a distance. 
He was friendly enough in the presence of his wife, 
and so long as I talked about myself; but no sooner 
did I make any reference to his biokt-n health than lie 
entrenched himself behind a shield of cold reserve, 
which I found it impossible to penetrate. 

I retired for the night utterly mystified and defeated. 
That my fncnd was oppressed by some terrible secret 
was certain, and l was equally certain that, unless re¬ 
lieved of the burden, his mind would give way under 
the strain. 

Next morning at an «uly hour I was shaken 
roughly out of sleep, and, starting up in bed, 1 was 
suiprised to see Mildred's man standing at my side. 
My shoulder ached with the fierce pressure of his hand, 
and I was on the point of remonstrating when I 
noticed the sickly pallor of his face and the nervous 
twitching of his lips. 

*• Speak out, man ! What’s the matter ? ” I shouted. 

“Can you come downstairs - at once, sir?” he 
gtsped. “The police arc in the house, and they are 
asking for the doctor.” 

“ What do they want with him ? ’! 

The man’s teeth chattered. 

“ It’s -all over the town this morning, sir,” he said. 
“ They say that the master murdered Colonel Scott, 
and the inspector's here vrith a warrant for his 
arrest.” 

“Good heavens! What d’you say? Murdered 
Colonel Scott! ” I cried, leaping clit of bed and 
plunging into my clothes. “ How can they have made 
such a horrible mistake ? ’’ 

“ It seems that they’ve drained off the water from 
the artificial lake in the colonel’s grounds, sir, and it's 
said they’ve found a surgical knife with Dr. Mildred's 
monogram on the handle. And they’ve traced foot¬ 
steps from the spot where the body was found to the 
laboratory, and the ivy on the wall is lorn and ragged, 
aa if a heavy man has climbed up or down by it.” 
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'THERE’S SOME POOI.ISH 
MISTAKE ’ I SAID” 

(A I 3>)* 


“ The laboratory wnjl ! Where is the laboratory ? ” 
1 asked. - ■ 


“At the bottom of the garden. The doctor has 
marie a workshop of the old stables built against the 
wall of Colonel Scott’s grounds. ' Please make haste, 
sir. The inspector’s waiting for you—we don’t want 
to disturb tile mistress,” 

“How can you help It? Isn’t Dr. Hildred in his 
room ?" . 

“No, sir. He spent the night in the-laboratory 
again.” ' ., ... •' - ' '. 

I was just ready, and struggling into my coat, I 
rushed .downstairs, closely followed by the servant. 
In the hall stood the inspector and a constable. •• 

“ A bad business, sir," said the former, “ and I want 
to get it oyer as quietly as possible. Hie man said 
you would iake us to the. doctor without, disturbing 
the lady.” • ; V - 

“To be sure. N p.r>,.Hildi#d will th^ok’yoa For the 
courtesy.. Lead the' way. to .the-;laboratory,..John,” 
Then, turning again to .the inspector,, l added ?“The 
doctor did not sleep in the house iait pight.; We shall 
find him in his workshop.” • . '• v' : ' ' • ‘ • 

1 saw the man’s face fall, f heard" the constable 


mutter “Walker I” under his breath, and I must 
confess that I' felt a slight sinking at the heart as we 
followed the servant out into the garden. 

* Could it .be possible that Mrs. Hildred’s suspicion 
had been correct ? The tale of my friend’s quarrel 
with the murdered, colonel flashed through my mind 
and the. incident of the secret remedy—exactly 
. kin<f of'tl'ing^ tq : prt'y upon a morbid condition of the 
mind!. 'V 1 ■ • « 

\Ve crossed » wide 1 stretch of turf, and traversed 
several paths winding through a shrubbery, and then 
halted bgfOfd a large two-storey building. 

It war 0>e laboratory. ‘ 

The dobr-frai unlatched, and without ceremony the 
inspector pushed it open and,We entetgd. 

- Tables litleted with eleCtriba^ apparatus, retorts, 
te«-tube*,and;ye$sels 6f;aUsofttfi»d:.liis«; a furnace, 
^hat^I «tui amouldefed redly * tfank' on' 
v*' wtils : holding ; rows: wf'. : bottle»^-th«i« and other 
paraphernalia Of a chenpsjVlabomtory met oUAviCW, 
but of the' doctorhimself v . 
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“ How do wc reach the lofts ? p asked the inspector, 
seeing no ladder. . tl . 

John went outside, and following him round an 
angle of the wall, ^e found ourselves at the 'foot of a 
flight of stone steps, leading to a strong iron-clamped 
door on the second storey; * . c .' 

The inspector, wad the first to ascend the stairway. . 
1 kept close to his hepfe, and the constable and John 
brought up. the rear. 1 • 

The iron-claniped door, like the on6,below,was ajar. 

I saw it swing open/andl saw tjie inspector vanish. 
Then a low cry reached me^nd-with a bound J was 
in the loft. . • [ J , . , 

At first I only saw that this loft Was furnished as a 
luxurious sitting-room; then ray eyes fell upon an 
easy chair, and in it, turned slightly away from me— 
gracious Heavens!. what did I see ? The figure of a 
mail with hair as white as snow. Surely I could not 
mistake the proud pose of that noble head, the breadth 
of those colossal shoulders ; but what in the name of 
wonder could it mean ? • 

“Mildred!” I shrieked, suddenly seized with a 
fearful trembling. ’ .. • 

There was no answer. The figure sat motionless. 

I leapt forward and seized its arm. It was stiff and 
rigid! I grasped its hand. An icy chill shook my 
arm, the white head fell forward upon the breast, and 
with a gasp of horror I found myself gating into the 
glazed eyes of a corpse.. And. such a corpse ! — 
withered, wrinkled, and yellow as any face of four¬ 
score years. . ‘ . ; , 

For a moment the silence was awful and profound, 
.uid then- - 

“ May I ask the meaning of t'his intrusion?” cried a 
harsh voice. ; 

1 stalled as if I had been shot,- and looked up. 

A door, leading into an inner loft, was standing 


“ That is my father.” 

“ Your father, Hildred 1- What dots it mfian ?" 
Again his lips moved stiffly, but no sound came 
from them. He bent his head till his mouth was close 
to my ear, and then l caught the words— 
u Alcoholic mania! ” s •.*:/ • 



Ye?, I know it is a terrible Story* but the world is 
full of tragedies. Is tftcre a single fnan or woman 
who'has -reached middle life without hiding one 
horrible Wife story in some dark Corner of the memory? 
Instead of following this oihe farther, let ine sum up 
after-events in * few concluding words! 

George Hildred’s father.had spent twenty years in 
the West Indies, and the fetter which told of his home¬ 
coming. had, contained- an ominous-hint which had 
induced his son to keep the news a secret from his 
wife. A year ago he- had met his father on his 
return to England, and the old man. a victim to 
long intemperance in a hot climate, was hopelessly 
insauc. 

After much thought—revolting from the idea of 
committing his father to the care of strangers—Hildred 
hit upon the plan of tending him himself in the rooms 
above his laboratory. He had obtained a certificate 
and a properly qualified keeper, and from that time 
until the night 1 slept under his roof, during which 
the ojd man had died, Hildred’s Rfe had been a long- 
drawhrout miser)'. Refusing to share the burden of 
.his awfilj secret with his wife, he had almost sunk 
untfer its weight. 

‘All doubt as to the murder of. Colonel Scott was 
quickly cleared up. No fault could be found in the 
keeper ; his vigilance had been keen. And yet the 
ounning of the madman had found means of loosening 
the bars in the window-frame-of. his room, and nlso of 


open, and within its frame] stood the figure of my stealing one.of. his .son’s instruments. The thick ivy- 

friend, George Hildred, as I had seen bun-yesterday, on“the stable walls had afforded hint egress while liis 

but with the look of agony intensified upon his face, keeper slept, or while he was locked.in alone ; and as 
He stepped forward, and behind him I caught sight for the motive of the criroe.it could only.be accounted 
of the burly form of another mau.,- - • for as a fit of maniac rage at seeing an old, man in 

The inspector motioned me to explain, and I took . happy liberty while he himself was a prisoner, 
my friend by the hand. - • ' Hildred slowly recovered from the shock and strain 

“There’s some foolish mistake, 0 ;.! said. “ Dis-, of that miserable year, but he could not remain in the 
covcrics have been made, relating to Colonel Scott’s. neighbourhood. 1 induced him to become my partner 
death, and your presence js. needed at the ttw'gis- in a practice 1 had lately bought in a nourishing 
trate’s. 4 ' . - S' V i., ■ ,,.northern' town, ivnd we pave.found it .a pleasant and 

A wave of horror swept peer, Hiidred’i fi-tpe* and"for^^ •Jprofitabie. aiTangenaeBU. and as I grow older year by 
a moment he hid it in his trembling hand*;' . year; ary friend is gradually resutnjjtig the buoyancy of 

I shook him by the shooldey, poipUijg ta .tho d^td ' a second youth.'•y*’’ 
body in the chair. • J-'-J • '• £ •• .'Qfcourse Hildred never torched a penny of the 

“ What is that?” I askhd, inja^bsr.'Vpfejrf • v Qoloftel]s fortune-;,. and the last, tifoe I .entered: the-little 
Hildred uncovered his dw^.loqjkieii'-,; tqwn in which my friend had lived, it was to make a 

whiter fhan I bad se*n-Jtfe. speech, rn.his npnfej'at'Apuhlie ceremony when a royal’ 

»t|my as he answered iidk^hpai^^Vt?per4*V',V'j '■ • persdfiagVopened the Septt Asylum. 
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CONCERNING CHAPS AND (JHJLBKAINS. 


l’.Y A FAMILY DOCTOR. 



LAIN ” is an old l-nglisli word 
meaning a sore ; anrl a chilblain is 
a sore caused by cold. Chilblains 
are consequently much more fre¬ 
quent in the winter, when the 
weather is cold. They .are seen 
in those whose circulation is feeble 
• and, curiously enough, young 

people under the age of twenty suffer more fre¬ 
quently than older people. 

The history of a chilblain is very simple.' In con¬ 
sequence of a feeble circulation, the nutrition of the 
skin is injuriously affected by cold, and slight inflam¬ 
mation ensues. On the parts most exposed to the 
weather (lor chilblains aliect the hands and feet, par¬ 
ticularly the heel) an ill-defined redness becomes 
apparent. There is a good deal of tenderness, and 
when the part becomes thoroughly warm there is much 
itching and a sensation of burning. 

If appropriate treatment is adopted at once, the 
inflammation subsides and the skin soon resumes 
its natural appearance; but if this early stage be 
neglected, and the part be irritated by a rough stocking 
or by the chafing of an ill-fitting boot, further damage 
to the skin results. A little blister forms, and when it 
breaks a superficial sore is left, which is very trouble-' 
some and heals very slowly. 

In no case is the oid proverb “ Prevention is better 
than cure ” more true than in the present instance. 
All that is required to prevent the occurrence of 
chilblains is to ensure a sufficiency of warmth. Warm 
gloves and warm stockings must be worn, and boots 
fitting easily and suitable to the season must'be pro* 
cured. The circulation must be promoted by friction, 
and encouraged by active exercise taken regularly. If 
all precautions fail, local treatment must be begun 
without delay. - • 

At first a sedative lotion or soothing ointment must 
be applied to allay the inflammation, followed later by . 
more stimulant remedies. Simplest, and perhaps as 
efficacious as any other application, is the use of 
resin ointment; or the part may be painted occasion¬ 
ally with a little tincture of iodine. It must always 
be remembered that warmth is essential for success-— 
not toasting the toes in front of a fire and then letting 
the feet become cold again—but the warmth must be 
maintained by suitable clothing. : r 

Frost-bite is a more extreme effect of cold • it - 
chiefly afletts the more exposed parts—particularly .’ 
the ears and nowf. Just as in the case of a burn, tbg 
injury to the skin is greater than is. at first apparent. 
Careful treatment - under mcdicift advice .'-must l)e 
Adopted. . ,, " *• ' . 

A chap is'a longitudinal crack in the skirt, and 
generally affects the hands and arms., .Apart from, the 
-particular effects we have just considered, cold has a 
profound and more general influence on the-'nutrition 


of the skin. This influence is intensified if the cold is 
combined with wet, more especially if the wet skin 
is allowed to dry spontaneously. 

An eczematous condition is induced which manifests 
itself by the skin chapping. Washerwomen, laun¬ 
dresses, and others who alternately wet and dry their 
arms are particularly liable to suffer. Here, again, 
preventive measures are all-important. The hands 
must be kept warm, and when they are wetted care 
must be taken to dry them thoroughly with a dry, soft 
towel. 

Several patent preparations are highly recommended ; 
the old treatment of glycerine and rose-water dabbed 
on the skin occasionally is, however, very satisfactory. 
Many people, 1 would parenthetically remark, make 

the great mistake of applying pure glycerine to the 
skin, and thus defeat their own object —for pure 
glycerine acts as an irritant.. 

It ought to be diluted and this is best done with rose¬ 
water. If the chapping,is, very severe, it is best to 
consult a doctor, as much harm may be done by taking 
the advice of inexperienced people or even by following 
one’s own prescription. 

The skin of the face may also suffer; it is neces¬ 
sarily the most exposed part of the body, and the 
effect of cold upon it is very noticeable. The natural 
temperature of the body, as I explained at length in a 
previous article, depends-upon a balance being main¬ 
tained-between the heat produced by the vital pro¬ 
cesses and the heat lost by the skin, lungs, etc. When 
a cold draught of air plays upon any part, the quantity 
of heat lost is minimised by a narrowing of the calibre 
of the blood-vessels at that spot, and blood-vessels are 
very numerous just below the skin. Comparatively 
little blood flows through the contracted vessels, and 
it flows slowly, so that it has time to lose its bright 
red colour-more completely than usual. The bluish 
colour Of (be face add lips on a cold day is due to this 
cause, and. I ’ have already referred to the impaired 
nutrition .of the skin which may result. A certain 
amount.Of protection is afforded by wearing a veil, 
but cate should be taken that it should be suitable 
and contain no .injurious dye. Drawn, tightly under 
the nose, p veil may cause a little chafing and irritn> 
tien j itj^fb'erefore better to. allow it to extend below 
the ch'UByOff.'.entering a warm room an uncomfort¬ 
able fefbhg of. hurning may be exfwrieoccd, which 
is oftenatfjnywi'by/the-judiciofis use of a sedative 

.. ‘ conditions are fissures 

in the«lipsa'' These are very painful, and healwlth 
Promptly treated .with lip-salve, they may. 

become at all deej), it tnay 
.be 'touch the raw su^fa^ wd^a.pwcir 

pfJnn»r caustic. The pain is only moih«ntary r jttHi 
healing follows rapidly^ .... \ V s •.. £ '*■’ ' . 

, is yet another condftioh produced'by ColA It 
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is very interesting to study, but it involves a considera¬ 
tion of the general influence of nerves on nutrition, 
so that we cannot pursue the matter far in this 
paper. : ' • 

A slight eruption on the face near the lips is not un- 
frcquently seen. Pain is felt, perhaps towards even- 
ing, then the skin reddens, and by the morning a crop 
of little blisters closely aggregated together isdeveloped. 
This affection is herpes, and when it occurs round the 
body it is commonly known as “ shingles.” It is a very 
curious affection, and is, without doubt, due to nerve 
influence. It soon passes away. All that is necessary 
is to avoid irritating the erbption ; the application of.a 
little zinc ointment is very gratefuL 

Finally, many people are troubled with coldness of 


the extremities, especially during the winter months- 
Sometimes when they wake in‘the morning they may 
find their fingers numb and white, as if they were 
quite bloodless. . The circulation is, however, soon 
restored by friction and warmth. This condition 
depends upon a spasm of the blood-vessels, and is 
generally due to nervous influence. It is seen in those 
who have a weak circulation, or in those whose blood 
is not in a perfectly pure state (it is often associated 
with an accumulation of uric acid in the system). 
Considerable alarm may be occasioned, and timely 
medical advice is desirable, especially if the numb¬ 
ness is of frequent occurrence. Very often a simple 
remedy is successful, and much perturbation of mind 
is thus avoided. 


THE QUEER PASSENGER’S STORY. 

RV THE AUTHOR OF “NORTHWARD HO,” “(W) ULEgS THE CHEESE," ETC ETC. 

“ All right! ” replied the Englishman, surprised at 
the modest sum asked; “it shall be a bargain. Will 
you please come on board ? " 

Shortly after the two were seated in the cabin at 
their ease, whilst the eagle, perched on die back of a 
chair, seemed to preside over the meeting. . 

•‘And now," said the skipper, “pray tell me why 
you are getting rid of this fine bird.’' 

The Norwegian prefaced his reply by saying that his 
name was Carl, and that he lived at his foster-father’s 
farm on a large island to the south of Bergen. The 
eagle was his own, and lived at the farm also ; it was 
so tame that it would eat food out of his hand. It 
generally flew away to the hills in the morning, 
but always came back at night. Perhaps '.he English- 
Suddenly across his ‘ ;man would remember the very hot weather of a week 
range of vision floated a boat; two men were at ago ? On one of the warmest days the eagle sat 

the oars, and they were evidently making for the in the farm-yard basking in the bright sunshine, and 

shore. Boats are no novelty at Bergen, but there was thoroughly enjoying the light and heat, 

a peculiarity about this particular craft that riveted 1 Tempted, too, by the beautiful weather, into the 
the skipper’s attention, and. effectually awoke him farm-yard strolled Petersen, one of. the hands ; it was 
from his day-dream: In the bows, motionless, tin- a hpljday,. and, like the bird, Petersen intended to 

fettered, stood a fully-grown and magnificent eagle, make the most of it. It was so hot that he had 

Surely such an extraordinary sight was never seen discarded his coat and vest ; his trousers were rolled 

before in Bergen Harbour F • ‘ , upto.his knees, and his legs and feet were quite bare. 

The boat drew nearer, and the skipper hailed her: He found a plahk, tlited it-at a convenient angle, and 
"Boat ahoy! What are you going to dg^vith that half reclining upon, it, closed his eyes and smoked the 
splendid eagle ?" .. V- .' ' ..pipe-of peace, contented with himself and all the 

The men stopped rowing j, the qvjeer passenger ; jworftl. ' • ? • •/• 

rolled its eye in the dirc$tiipt>'.. $hV speftker,. but v ' •••The eagle, that bad been dozing on its perch, re¬ 
otherwise took no with amazement. Its sense of 

master—the younger, of the % '■ 'jpfp^Wt- was dpubtiew shocked at the sight of Peter- 

•English that he was talang U to'Bergeji Ihj'pr^Sr'^.'seh’s.' hare leg* - Thai they were white, and plump, 
to present *t to the museum, there.-’ ; r 'ihapelyycotife. be no excuse in the mind of 

; .W** 1 ” exclaimed the skipper. \#K[av;e;theft began, to chatter to itself; and 
lulledtod stuffed?- It would b« a'U>outond ptote.it-pondered, the matter the more its indig- 

t0 w . ■/. ■ ■■• y-; •.-* f'jjL V aroused, from Chattering it took to 

ni? W*W*re$ ; t»d ’ then said^l^-I'^sfrpnger.laiigoagej until, ia a sudden access of fury, it 

.. 1 * 11,1 aairjifyetr^rj:dol6 »i?*'.'.• /,. made a. wild - rush at those beautiful legs, buried 


• • '..VC* 



LOVELY summer’s 
dayan Englishyacht 
lay moored in the 
harbour of Bergen. 
Her skipper, with 
folded arms, leaned 
over the bulwarks, 
lost in quiet enjoy¬ 
ment of the scene. 
No ripple disturbed 
the glassy surface of 
the water, and in it 
was mirrored the 
town and Us en¬ 
circling mountains. 
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its talons deep into their most fleshy part, and 
•pecked at them with its powerful beak until the blood 
streamed. 

Alas! poor Petersen. His holiday was completely 
spoiled. With a wild yell he flung aside his pipe, 
and closed in a band-to-claw tussle with his infuriated 
assailant. Roused by his cries, some of his comrades 
hastened to the rescue, and the eagle was beaten 
off. However, it was a gross case of assault and 
battery : the bird was evidently dangerous; and so, 
after turning the matter over in his mind, Carl deter¬ 
mined to take it to Bergen, and present it to the 
museum. 

“ But tell me,” said the skipper, “how did ypu first 
become possessed of the eagle ?” 

“Ah, that is a longer tale,” replied the Norwegian. 
“ I shall tell it you with pleasure.” W:' • . 

And the following was in effect the story of “ The 
■Queer Passenger.’' 

One morning in spring an unusual .air; of bustle 
and excitement pervaded the farm. Outside the 
chief entrance a group of the “hands” were eagerly 


engaged in discussing an affair of evident importance. 
Guns, ropes, and rope-ladders lent a formidable ap¬ 
pearance to their otherwise peaceful.aspcct. Opinions 
evidently differed concerning the matter on hand—no- 
less a matter, in fact, than the assault of an eagle’s 
stronghold. Day by day for a week or more a lamb 
had been stolen from the farm, and the feathered thief 
was at last seen making off with its booty. Straight¬ 
way a court had been held; in the absence of the 
defendanwjudgment went by default; the president 
— metaphorically speaking—put on the black cap, and 
“death” was the penalty pronounced. The peasants 
were now gathered awaiting their master, in order to 
carry the sentence into execution. In the midst 
of their'talk' the door opened, and the farmer appeared, 
accompanied by his nephew Carl, a tall, muscular 
youth of seventeen. 

“Well, men, are you ready?” The question being 
answered in the affirmative, the new-comers, placed 
■ thenlselvcs at the head of the small force, and at once 
led the way in the direction of the hills. 

The eagle’s nest was perched about two-thirds of 
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„f brusqueness ; but this impression soon wears off, 
and gives way to the conviction that one is talking 
to a thoroughly sincere and honest man, who is loo 
much in earnest to waste time in mere conventional 
compliments. I began my conversation with the 
following remark, the answer to which 1 hoped would 
clear away a good deal of the misapprehension that 
is attached to popular ideas concerning life at a 
crammer's, which 1 trusted would allay many paternal 
licart burnings, and which would clear the ground for 

all fuiilia inquiry. Nor was I wrong ill my progllOS- 

tie.ilions. And this is what I said to him 

“Captain James, some three years ago I was engaged 
in visiting the chief public schools for the purpose of 
wiiting a scries of articles in the Pall Mali Gazette on 
‘The New Kra and the Public Schools.’ 1 then 
learned from many of the head-masters that they were 
forming army classes in their schools purposely to 
obviate the necessity for parents sending their boys to 
crammers, where, as they alleged, their morals were 
piacticnlly neglected altogether, whilst the education 
the) reef ived was of the most superficial and tempo¬ 
rary n.itme. Now, what have you, one of the chief 
i lamincis in England, to say to that ? ’ 

To which the reply came as follows :— 

“What you say 1 have, of course, often heard 
before. 1 have no hesitation in saying that the 
public schoolmasters who hold these opinions, or 
prvff*t to hold them, don’t know what they are talk¬ 
ing about. 1 am far from saying that every army tutor 
is an angel under heaven, but the large proportion 
of them me men who do their dutv honestly and well. 


It is staled that the moral welfare of boys at a 
(rammer’s is uttcily neglected, that they run wild, 
ind are frequently ruined for after-life. Such, 1 
.i-s'irc you, is not the case here. We begin work 
at y.30, and go on till luncheon ; then from 3 or 4 
to dinner-time ; and no boy or young man is ever 
allowed to go out after dinner. Now 1 ask you, what 
chance a boy has of going wrong under such circum- 
. stances ? Why, he would have more opportunity at 
home or at his school* than he has here. .Of course, 1 
, cailnot be responsible for the day-boys, any more than 
a head-master is responsible for the home-boys at 
a public school ; but 1 do undertake that no boy shall 
i play the fool in any respect so long as he lives under 
[my roof. Mauj parents complain that my rule is too 
[ strict. Very well; they can remove their sons : it is 


a matter of perfect indifference to me ; but so long as 
they arc under my care 1 feel absolutely bound to look 
after their moral hringing-up and their whole lives 
with the most scrutinising care. They are not‘allowed 
to enter a theatre or music-hall. ‘ To be discovered 
in a public-house would mean Immediate expulsion 
My younger boys are separated entirely from the oldei 
oucs who come here either , from the Militia or the 
Universities; they live in separate boiiscs, and the) 
practically never meet. The Civil Service pupils alsc 
work apart as, also do officers who are reading with 
*me for the Staff College ; for I believe in the system ol 
isolation, both from a moral and educational standpoint, 
jThe whole art of ntlibg boys lies in keeping them in 


small groups. And now to answer the ridiculous state¬ 
ment that boys are superficially crammed at these 
establishments. I utterly deny it, in the first place ; 
and in the second place 1 assert that such a statement, 
so far as superficiality is concerned, might much more 
truly be made of the public, schools themselves. To 
begin with, I object altogether to the use of the wotd 
‘cramming.’ ‘Cramming* is the name given by 
inferior teachers to a standard of imparting knowledge 
to which they aic unable to attain themselves. Which 
is the more likely to be well taught for the Army or 

the Civil Service : the boy who forms one of thirty 
or forty in a class at a large public school, or the boy 
who forms one of-three, or four, or five with me ? Again, 
as to the class of tutor. / can’t afford to keep tutors 
who arc hideous failures. The public schools do. 1 
know what I am talking about,” vigorously went on 
Captain Janies, in reply to a feeble protest on my part. 
“ 1 see more of the average product of the public 
school than anyone living, and 1 hear what the boys 
themselves have to say of them ; and 1 unhesitatingly 
say that at every school there are masters who, to 
use an expressive schoolboy phrase, are habitually 
‘rotted’ by their classes. Now, what can you expect 
of such men but failure? I keep no man of that kind. 
Every man here is not only a master of his own par¬ 
ticular subject, but he is master of those confided to 
his care. Power of discipline with me counts for as 
much as power of teaching. Another point in favour 
of education at an army tutor’s is this: that he and his 
assistants devote their whole attention to teaching; 
here education , and not athletics, is the thing most 
thought of. Athletics—much as I believe in them in 
their proper time and place-have been, and are, the 
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curse of our public schools. You know as well as I 
do that the chief worship at the public schools is 
athletics tempered with a little learning. Mind you 
this : I am no opponent of the public schools, because 
I think that the education and the associations a boy 
has at a good public school are beyond price, but I 
unhesitatingly say that I can pass dozens of boys who 
would fail if they went straight up from a public 
school, simply because, poor fellows, they don’t get 
offered them the opportunities which I absolutely 
enforce upon them. My belief is that it doesn’t matter 
what a boy is educated upon as long as he is thoroughly 
taught something, and the basis of that something has 
been of alitcrary nature. I prefer a boy from the classical 
side of a public school to one from the modern side, 
which is too often used as a sink, into which the 
public schools empty their rubbish. The weak part 
of all public schools is that they rarely teach the higher 
mathematics, and never properly in conjunction with 
classics. Again, no public school ever teaches modern 
languages to any extent; and it will be found, by 
reference to the Eton calendar, that nine-tenths of 
those boys who have obtained the Prince Consort’s 
prize for French and German are partly of foreign 
extract, or have lived much abroad. Now, I firmly 
believe that at a properly conducted school the literary 
faculty can just as well he cultivated in French and 
German as in Latin and Greek.” 


“ And now as to your own method of work here 
Captain James?” I said. “Will you tell me some¬ 
thing of what you do and how you do it ? " 

“ Certainly J will," he replied. “ In the first place, 
as I said before, we work in very small classes, which 
are divided amongst upwards of forty tutors, each one 
of whom is a specialist in his own line, most of whom 
have been with me many years. • 

“ For military subjects I have nine officers to help me, 
of whom four are Staff College Graduates in Honours. 
Three well-known University men give lectures on 
F.nglish and constitutional history, English literature, 
and political economy, Roman and English law. 
French, German, and Italian are taught by six tutors, 
and here I may mention that I keep one man for 
French dictation only. Russian, Spanish, Turkish 
and Arabic, Hindustani, and Sanskrit, are taught 
by specialists. In all cases the literature as well 
'as the language forms part of the education in each 
subject. 

“'Sjjx wranglers teach mathematics. Five classical 
honour men look after the classics; an M.A. of 
London takes care of the moral science department. 
Geology, geography, physical’ geography, botany, 
chemistry, heat, light,' electricity and magnetism, 
geometrical and freehand drawing, arc all most care¬ 
fully taught here by specialists. We have, as I will 
show you, no less than thirty-seven Hass rooms, so 
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that the education the boys receive is far more 

individual than you could imagine possible.” 

“And what branches of the army do you recommend 
for different classes of boys?” I asked. 

“ The cavalry for boys who are well off, the 
infantry and the Indian army for poor men's sons. 
There is no particular advantage from a military point 
of view for a boy going into the engineers or the 
artillery, though I grant there are often good civil 
appointments for clever engineer officers.” 

“ Lord Wolselay,” I remarked, “ was very emphatie 
the other day, in talking with me, on tliq necessity for 
every officer who wanted really to rise in his pro¬ 
fession going to the Staff College.” 

“And 1 thoroughly agree with him,” replied Captain 
James. “ I have a good many officers who conic here 
all specially to prepare for the Staff College, besides 
others who come to be prepared for Promotion Exami¬ 
nations, and you may often see them on a Saturday 
afternoon going out into the country with a tutor, 
to learn surveying and military sketching. The 
education here, as 1 will show you, is just as practical 
;n. it is theoretical. I greatly approve of young fellows 
going out to India ; all real soldiery is done in India.” 

“And of what class -mentally—arc the boys you 
gel, as a rule, Captain James ?” 

“ Well," he replied and coining from a man of such 
vast experience, his answer is well worthy of careful 
attention--“I don’t think that hoys are nowadays as 
earnest as they used to be"; and when 1 replied, in 
great astonishment, that I had thought the very 
ivverse was the case, lie explained himself by saying : 
“ The fn< t is that a boy’s social position at a public 
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school depends upon his athletics rather than upon 

liis educational attainments. The public school 

hero,” lie went on, truly enough, “ is the cricketer, 
the half-back, the good oar, rather than the thoughtful 
scholarly boy. Again, the spirit of the age lends 
itself to smatterings, and that is what T have chiefly to 
contend with. Boys often come to me knowing 
nothing really of Latin and Creek. They remind 
me of the king and Walpole talking Latin together, 
which the statesman had half forgotten, and the king 
never perfectly learned.” 

After Captain James had told me of his large pre¬ 
paratory school at Stony Stratford, where boys are 
taught in small numbers, and where they are divided 
into preparatory classes for the professions they are 
likely to enter in after-life, he asked me to go round 
some of his houses, of which he has some three 
entirely devoted to studies in the district of South 
Kensington, and see for imself the very practical 
nature of the training which is here given. The first 
room 1 entered was the “ Military Model Room.” 
Mere the young fellows see by means of models what 
things really me, while at the cricket ground they 
see actual constructions thrown up by the volunteer 
engineers. 

*' We teach the war game here," Captain James 
infonncd me; “as the best means of imparting 
tactical instruction.” 

In another room curious and interesting military 
maps hung upon the walls. One bore the inscription : 
“ The 1870 Campaign up to Sedan, September 
isl.” Another represented the 1814 Campaign in 
Champagne. 
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“ The fellows sec these things every day,” observed 
Captain James, “and so they get into their very flesh 
and blood. We ourselves turn out a lot of maps 
in our lithographic department, which are used for 
Staff College and Military History Examinations.” 

Captain James then took me into the geological 
rooms, chemistry laboratories, physical laboratories, 
and iJ2 like. The whole system appeared to me 
not only to be established upon a very thorough basis, 
but also upon a very interesting and a very attractive 
one. It is one which appeals pre-eminently to the 
ingenuity and skill and to the imagination of a young 
fellow, as well as to his merely mental capacity. 
He is thereby taught to be interested in, and to be 
fond of, the profession into which he is about to 
enter. 

The whole establishment is conducted on a military 
basis. The heads of houses are under orders to send 
in daily a report to the chief. 

“ No nonsense is allowed here, I .can assure you,” 
said Captain James. “All my success is due to strict 
discipline. 1 allow no slackness in dress. A fellow 


here cannot loaf about outside the house in his 
slippers. Every young fellow under my charge is 
required to attend church on Sunday. A tutor who 
cannot keep order gels his eong& at once ; a boy of 
bad character is immediately expelled. 

“ We have a capital cricket and football club, and 
an admirable ground only a short distance from 
here, for I am a great believer in athletics in ttwdrra- 
fion. 1 have been rather severe on the public schools 
in this respect ; at the same time, 1 gladly admit that 
they invariably send me my finest fellows. All I say is 
this ; I pass many who would fail if they went up 
straight from the public school, and if I get a hoy 
early enough l will ensure his getting into the army ; 
but 1 don’t pretend to work milarles, and it is useless 
for parents to ask me to do in two 01 thico months 
what previous places of education have failed to do in 
double as many years. Lots of good—really good 
boys can pass straight in from the public schools, but 
the ordinary boy—and most boys are 01 dinary,” 
added my host, with a smile—“ have a fifty times belter 
chance with me.” 
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the whimsical dame, Fashion, we will ac- 
cor< l 1 * 1C l )ra ‘ se ‘ s justly her due, for 
although she has elected to choose as her 
favourite of the season the colour brown, 
yet she insists upon our outdoor garments being re¬ 
lieved by a brilliant beam of colour—vying with the 
gorgeous plumage of the humming-bird—in cither 
headgear, muff, cravat, or bow. And when the cruel 
east wind raises a corner of the sombre brown coat 
we catch a glimpse of a bright coloured silk lining, 
truly cheerful to the beholder in this grey month of 
January. 

The Blouse. 


The oft-praised blouse shall occupy our first atten¬ 
tion. For evening at home, or concert wear, it is both 
charming and appropriate, brightening up and 
utilising many a simple skirt, which otherwise would 
be consigned to oblivion ; for instance, a black crrfpon 
skirt, cither accordion-pleated or simply finished at the 
hem with a gathered frill, is raised to the importance 
of an evening gown by the addition of one or other 
of the following blouses. 

The colour of the blouse we have illustrated is a 
becoming shade of pink relieved with lines of jet in 
which the favourite “paillette" is introduced at inter¬ 
vals. A key-note of novelty is struck in the design 
with peculiarly happy effect, by the tasteful arrange¬ 
ment of the black Chantilly iace veiling the fnH- 
frilled basque, thus in a subtle manner breaking the. 
sudden transition from the black skirt to the. pale pink 
silk. 

The absence of a belt round the waist has a smart 


effect, and comfort in wearing is ensured by having the 
lining close-fitting to the figure. The sleeves arc fully 
pleated at the shoulder and form a puff to the first 
row of jet, thence to the wrist they tit exactly to 
the arm. 
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f For another a 

beautifully - shaded 
silk was used, the 
lovely “ green of the 
tender leaves but 
newly born;” and 
palest mauve with a 
shimmer of silvery 
white, successfully 
effected a fascina¬ 
tion of colour which 
was increased by the 
handsome insertion 
of Nottingham lacc 
—a good example 
of the dimming way 
of utilising one ' of 
the “ home indus¬ 
tries ■' which now 
deservedly holds its 
own in the compe¬ 
tition with foreign 
manufacture s-ec 

One row of this 
lacc crossed the 
figure back and 
front, forming a 
square; a second 
was placed three 
inches below, follow¬ 
ing the same line 
| \ i \ but passing beneath 

the arnls - Ihc silk 
was drawn into ful- 
ness, at the waist 
an original design fok a and ncck, and 
WAt.KiNu-DKE.vi. finished with a high 

collar-band encircled 
with lace. The sleeves, arranged in a large puff at 
the shoulder, trimmed at intervals with insertion put 
on horizontally, fitted tightly from a little above the 
elbow to the wrist. A plain silk waistband confined 
the waist. 

Korvery young girls nothing could be prettier than 
the simple Surah silk blouse, in bright colours— 
yellow, heliotrope, green or red, becomingly made 
u gigot"sleeves,and 
large square collar 
edged with a pirn-, 
row frill, finished at - _. 
the neck with a ... 
folded tic an.d •, 
rosette. • . 

New Year’s ' 

. GiftsU 
In the i6tU t v'; 
tury there was a 
quaint custom pre¬ 
valent, which is riot • 
altogether eatinct in .. 


AN ORIGIN AD DESIGN FOK A 
WAI.KlNO-DKEvS. 


our own times, of giving gloves as New Year's gifts; 
“but being more expensive than all could afford to 
purchase, money was given instead, which was called 
glove money.” 

This latter clause, however, does not apply in this 
19th century, as no considerable outlay is required to 
ensure a charming present, whether it takes the form 
of glove of Sufede, kid, or chcvretle, or hosiery with its 
delicate colouring, following in every instance for 
evening wear the same tone of colour as the gloves 
and ribbons or ornamentation of the dress. The fan, 
too, is almost as necessary an adjunct to the evening 
dress of young ladies as that of the Spanish beauty. 
A favourite design in them is a group of miniatures; 
another, large flowers hand-painted in natural colour¬ 
ings, and in many instances the irrepressible “paillette” 
appears. 

The hair, although dressed simply in a high coil, and 
waved in front and brushed upwards from the forehead 
'—which in the case of high foreheads is softened by a 
lew stray ringlets-- is always graced with an ornamental 
comb or pin, or tiny coronet of twisted velvet worn 
across the upper part of ihe coil of hair, with a dainty 
butterfly bow ol lace, in the centre o( which nestles a 
scintillating ornament, the whole design minute and 
graceful, befitting the youth of the wearer. 

Another pietty gift is the lace cravat, which adds a 
charm to the plain collar of cither blouse or bodice, 
and is often an accompaniment to a cape of velvet and 
fur. The lacc is folded to the width of two or three 
inches around the neck, and finished in flat-pleated 
ends drawn through a paste or oriental buckle worn 
under the chin, the ends standing straight out to right 
and left in a novel manner. 


Costumes of To-day. 

The varying climate of our country is proverbial. 
To-day ltoreas challenges us to a brisk walk wrapped 
in our warmest garments and furs ; to morrow brings 
a west wind and rain showers, or an east wind with 
accompanying fog. A costume to suit all weathers 
has long exercised the brain of the ingenious, with 
what success the following original costume will illus¬ 
trate. It is designed by the tailor of a West End firm 
noted for his excellent “cut” The material employed, 
of warm woollen textute, Is reversible, on the one side 
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plain blue, and the 
reverse showing 
lines of red at in¬ 
tervals. The skirt 
is gored into the 
waist in front 
where it sets quite 
plainly, and fully 
pleated into the 
back. The long 
coat teaching to the 
knee is cut at the 
back without a 
centre seatn, and 
finished with a box 
pleat—a style 
much worn at pre¬ 
sent — with ample 
sleeves cut “gigot ’* 
shape. ,In front the 
coat is turned back 
with long revers, 
opening over a 
waistcoat bodice 
made in warm 
fancy cloth of a 
contrasting colour 
and cut double- 
breasted. This 
waistcoat is seamed 
under the arms into 
a plain, tight-fitting 
silk back; the 
sleeves of silk arc 
finished at the wrist 
with deep cuffs of 
cloth, in shape like 
a gentleman’s shirt 
cuff, lined with fine 
wool lining, and is complete as described. The skirt 
and jacket arc so exquisitely finished at the seams 
that the whole costume—herein lies the novelty—is 
capable of being wholly reversed and worn with red 
lines revealed, thus adding a warmth and cheerfulness 
to the costume if worn on a dull grey day. 

1 will describe one or two costumes for young ladies 
commencing with the design illustrated. -Seven yards 
of material forty-six inches wide will be required, and 
six and a half yards of narrow mink fur. The skirt is 
gored into the waist in front and put into fulness at 
the back, forming two flutc-shapcd pleats ; this will 
necessitate a lining in the centrepiece of material either 
of book-muslin or even horsehair. The width of the 
skirt at the hem should measure three and a quarter 
yards, made to clear the ground by two or three inches. 
The fur trimming is sewn one inch from the edge 
and headed with a line of jet. 

The coat is cut tight-fitting to a little below the waist 
line and made slightly double-breasted, opening out 
with large revers ; a double basque cut on lh$ curve is 
sewn on to the bodice with a liny piping and the edges 
ornamented with jet. The back of the jacket is cut 


without a scam in the centre ; thus, the lining is made 
with a seam, and after being well pressed with an iron 
the crease seen in the material is tacked to the lining 
exactly on the seam, then damped and ironed to shrink 
it to the line of the figure at the waist, from whence K 
continues to the edge of basque as a single box-pleat, 
underneath which the basque can be neatened. 

A deep collar, opening at the shoulders where it 
meets the front revers, is cut slightly drooping to the 
centre of the back, and an edging of fur and jet is 
carried around both, as in the plate. 

Tor the undcr-bodice, the blouse illustrated on 
p. 150 would be a pretty design made in the material, 
blit finished at the waist with a belt in lieu of the frill. 
A becoming addition would be a line' of fur around 
the yoke, which might be of velvet. 

The hat is of beaver trimmed jet pins, jetted quill 
feathers and watered silk ribbon. 

Another graceful gown in shades of brown, with the 
skirt cut as described above, has each seain orna¬ 
mented with a scroll design in narrow ribbon, sewn on 
with jet bonds in groups of three. At the hem the 
design is seven inches wide, tapering to a point as it 
nears the waist. The bodice has a yoke of nialctial 
of which also the pointed sleeve •epaulettes arc made 
with the design in jet and liblxm repeated. The 
horlice from this yoke to the waist is made in moinS 
silk, turned into three hox-plcats back and front with a 
shaped belt finished at the left side with a rosette of 
bows. 

An original skating costume design will be published 
in our February Magazine. 

Fifteenth Century Design for a Bazaar Dress. 

Describing the costume of the fifteenth century an 
authority states that '* the bodice of this date - 1465 
was worn longe; waisted than picviously, and the 
corsage opened down to it, and displayed ihc sloinachei, 
above which again was seen the gorget or chemisette.”* 
The sleeves were made close-fitting to the aim and 
terminated at the wrist in a deep hogf-shaped cuff of 
velvet to correspond with the revers or braces on the 
bodice. A broad belt encircled the waist, in .some 
instances ornamented with jewels. The skirt was cut 
to fit plainly around the hips and made with ample 
fulness at the back, bordeicd at the hem with a deep 
band of velvet, or in some instances miniver, which 
also appeared on the bodice and composed the cuff. 
The skirt was trained to an absurd length and caught 
up at one side, thus revealing a short undei-skirt of 
rich material in some shade of contrasting colour to 
the over-dress. The shoes appear with little or no 
heel, .ind were broad at the instep, where they fastened 
with a strap, and terminated at the toe in a long 
point. 

The “ Hennin,*’ or conical head-dress, a fashion 
imported from Flanders, was an election of cither silk, 
brocade, or lawn, with velvet coronet across the fore¬ 
head, fastened with jewels at either side. A volu¬ 
minous veil of delicate and transparent texture hung 
suspended from the head-dress at the back. The hair, 

* Fljmchg—Diet. Cost. 
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to be historically correct, should be entirely concealed 
beneath the head dress, and only a tiny plaited tress 
appear in the centre of the foichead. 

1 will suggest the colours for the accompanying illus¬ 
tration (p. 152): bodice and ovei-skirl in yellow-green 
caslmieic, bordered with sliot black and dark giey 
velvet, repealed in the revers and cuffs ; a stomacher 
of black velvet; lawn chemisette ; the belt and under¬ 
skirt of deep led or shot red and yellow velvet; black 
shoes. 

This costume could be worn at a Mediaeval-Costume 
liu/nar. 

Children's Coals. 

The simplicity of the styles now prevalent for out¬ 
door wear lor the little ones enables a clever mother 
to »irange a (.banning and often iju.uni hale coat and 
hood with her own deft lingers. 

1 lie coals pleated into a yoke and worn with double 
shoulder capes are still first favourites, made in to¬ 
day's 1 olomings- viz.. walcrct css-green or bectroot-ied 
doth, and tummed with either mink or heaver fm ; 
also red-violet velvet and ermine lor wee children of 
ihiee years. 

A pretty sleeve is full horn the shoulder to the 
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wrist, with a narrow wiisl-hand and the fulness drawn 
into the arm-hole with several runnings. The coat is 
double-breasted and tunvd kick with small revers. 
An epaulette frill completes the sleeve, and forms a 
stylish collar; at the back the coat hangs down m a 
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loose sacqttc. A three-cornered hat ornamented with 
rosettes is worn with this coat, which would be a very 
becoming style for a child of seven. 

W'c illustrate a coat for a child of six years. White 
lamb’s wool cloth, trimmed with beaver fur and beav > r- 
coloured velvet rosettes are the materials chosen, the 
same being used for the little hood. Stockings, shoes, 
and gloves to match the velvet in colour. 

The coat is simply cut full to a V-shaped yoke, (he 
back formed into a double box-pleat. The overcapc 
is lined with sarcenet anil sewn in with the coat to the 
neck-band, also fixed in places down the cculic of the 
front, bill invisibly; it then crosses to the left shoulder, 
where it is fastened underneath the rosettes, thus 
forming a doublc-brcastcd garment. 

Children's hosiery, in a beautiful gradation of colour¬ 
ing, notably tan colours, adds to the charm of tlteii 
outfits, and the high boots, laced well up the legs, are 
worn in shades to match the gloves. A. L. l». 

Cut fa/trr fatittnt for tnakin* ctstamn from Ik* mifinat drr\nts 
il/nstmUd in this artitl* may k* had, cat to t'.t snuitds mtoturr- 
tHrnts,for o-t tkilhny and sUfitnsr la, h (,i«rf /or ar.r shittmf in Ik* 
Oil* tj the ckitit'1 coat). Afifiicalun skint id b* it a./' to the A utkor of 
“ Chit-Chat on Pros." cart of the Editor 0/ Ca-.sPLL*s Magazink, 
J.a Bell* Sanvagc, London, E.C. 
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A GOSSIP FROM BOOKLAND. 


HOSE were the books that Shakes¬ 

peare read? Who were the popular 

authors of his day, and to what extent 
T^! 7 ^ did their work influence his? A full 
and complete answer to these questions were worth a 
king’s ransom, and to essay it were far beyond the scope 
of this column. 


three little sketches which make up this hriefest 
volume cf the series all stand apart from one another. 
Even Miss Schreiner rarely drew a more weirdly 
pathetic picture than that of the little South Aliican 
wanderer, in the tirst story, dreaming her pretty drrnm 
again and again, and waking to the hard facts of her 

present plight. The 


But in the tenth 
volume of Professor 
Henry Morley’s 
“ English Writers ” 
(Cassell), he deals 
with the first part 
of Shakespeare’s 
life under the title 
of “ Shakespeare 
and his Time: 
Under Kh/abeth.” 
And what a time 
that was ! Spenser 
and Greene, Kit 
Marlowe and Ben 
Jonson were all the 
contemporaries of 
Shakespeare in this 
period, that was in 
some respects, per¬ 
haps, the most im¬ 
portant in the shap¬ 
ing of our language. 
And how surprised 
those writers would 
have been could 
they have forecast 
posterity’s judg¬ 
ment, and learned 
that probably what 
even students most 
prize in Greene is 
that satirical refer¬ 
ence, in his death¬ 
bed writing, to 
Shakespeare! With 
most of them all 



KINO KHAMA AND HIS SON. 


{From a fhelogra/k taken /or tkt Parh Society /or Evangelical Mit 
re/rouMCiJ in “ Tko Story if Africa.") 


tragic ending of the 
little tale is power¬ 
ful, but this one 
touch is moic so. 
“The Woman's 
Rose " and “ The 
Policy in Favour 
of Protection,” 
which make up the 
volume with 
“ Dream I.ife and 
Real Life, - ’ art- 
strong sketches too, 
but by its side they 
aic slight and less 
ie.il. - From South 
Afiica to Toni|iui» 
would be a long 
journey under any 
other conditions 
than those which 
rule the “ Pseu¬ 
donym ’Libiary”; 
hut there it is quite 
a matter ut culi¬ 
nary sequence, so 
one is haidly sur¬ 
prised to find that 
the next volume to 
Miss Schreiner’s is 
“The Home of the 
Dragon," a Ton- 
quinesc Idyll, by 
Anna Catharina, 
which is both pic¬ 
turesque and vivid. 


that we chiefly es- 


Thc “ posthu- 


teem in them is the accident that they lived and . 
wrote in Shakespeare’s day. We search their papers, 
and study the—often petty—stories of their lives for. a- 
chance reference to the greatest of-their contempo-' 
rarics, and now it will he possible for even the least 
learned among us to do so under the guidance of 
Professor Morley. ’ - 

Someone called Miss Olive Schreiner's " Dreams’’ 
“lyrical prose,” and no other term would so-fit ly describe 
her “Dream Life and Real Life,” which Mr.' Fisher 
Unwin has added to his “ Fseudufiym Library.” The 


inous works” of a great writer must always par¬ 
take to a- greater or less extent of the nature of 
obiter dicta. Arid of an obiter dictum it may be said 
that while R-/* whether it be wise'or. foolish, ctflBt or 
wrong, bindetfanonc—not even the lips that utter it," 
it- very probably represents and expresses the 
proveibial “first thought” on the subject, under review. 
A thousand and one considerations of policy apd ex¬ 
pediency-may - weigh with the • author against the 
publication of these thoughts at the time. --But wlien, 
after tjie writer's death, these more or less complete frag- 
mehts of good work fall into the hands of .a judicious 
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editor, there is much to be said for their publica¬ 
tion, and little against it, provided the reader always 
clearly understands that the work is but what its author 
regarded as the beginning of more finished writing. 
Here before us, for instance, is another volume of 
“ Dc Qiitncey’s Posthumous Works,” edited by Dr. A. 
H. Japp and published by Mr. William Heinemann. 

The chief ornament and pride of the volume is 
undoubtedly the essay on “Conversation and Cole¬ 
ridge,” which gives its title to the work. The picture 
with which it concludes of the effects on the sensitive 
little lad of his father's sudden death and his own 
transplanting to Christ’s Hospital is a wonderful piece 
of writing. “ Pope and Didactic Poetry " is another 
essay one would not have willingly let die, and the 
whole work is one to be commended to all students 
not of De Ouincey alone but of English literature. 

Appropriately dressed in a heliotrope cover there 
conics from Mr. Fisher Unwin “ Princess Heliotrope : 
or Peter Stummd and Lire Magic Cherries,” the latest, 
but not the least, of this season’s contributions to fairy 
literature. The author is Pynx Graph, and his story 
is illustrated by Gertrude Trotter. Both story and 
illustrations arc so full of quainlness and originality 
that this unambitious little book is sure to please. 
And when wc quote from the ending of the tale that 
“ I’clcr married the Princess, and in time, when the Kifig 
and Queen died, Peter and the Princess Heliotrope 
reigned in their stead; and in their day there was nothing 
but peace, and honour, and happiness in their kingdom;'* 
we have shown enough to prove that here is a fairy 
tale of the good old kind that was popular when the 
world was young -and that will make the old world 
young again. 

Africa has been so much*to the fore in our news¬ 
papers and thoughts of late, that a special interest 
attaches to the second volume of “The Story of 
Africa” (Cassell), edited by Dr. Robert Brown. In 
the chapter on “ The Crossers of Africa” particular 
reference is made in this volume to that portion of the 
Continent which has the greatest interest for British 
readers just now, and from that chapter wc have 
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borrowed a portrait of King Khama, about whom and 
his “ friendlies ” so much has been heard of late. The 
work, as a whole, is full of incident, and the tale of 
the gradual opening up of the continent is well told 
and admirably illustrated, largely from photographs. 

The great World's Fair at Chicago is hardly likely 

to lie soon forgotten. If it were, there is a memorial 
of it now being published in serial form by the 
Bancroft Co. of Chicago, under the title of “The 
Book of the Fair,” which makes a memento of it such 
as we have never seen of any similar exhibition. 
Everything that good paper and printing, and die 
most exhaustive description and perfect illustrations 
can do have been done to make this work a complete 
and worthy souvenir. To those readers who \ isited 
the Fair the work will serve as a fund of recollection, 
while to those who were disappointed of the trip, its 
pages show the glories of the great gathering on a truly 
comprehensive scale. 

An amusing little work of peculiar interest to gentle¬ 
men is published by Mr. L. Upcott Gill, under the titled 
“The Mysteries, Secrets and Whole Art of an Easy 
Shave.” It is professedly designed “ to nllcviate the 
sufferings of mankind,” and some of its hints are so 
practical and full of common-sense that the little book 
scents well calculated to achieve its purpose. 

On the threshold of a new year diaries have a 
special and commanding interest for evciybody. And 
the warns of all classes arc surely met in Lctts's 
Dianes for 1894, published by Messrs. Cassell. The 
varied sizes and forms of the commercial and oflitc 
diaries commend ihem to men of business. Special 
diaries are prepared to meet the peculiar wants of the 
clergy, of doctors, and of housekeepers. Other 
special diaries arc “the ladies’” and “the gentle¬ 
men's,” both very compact and excellently turned out. 
—“The Professional Pocket-Book” (Rudall, Carte & 
Co.) is a daily and "hourly engagement diary lor the 
year in three handy parts. The plan followed in its 
arrangement is that adopted by the late Sir Julius 
Benedict. 
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THE GATHERER: 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND SCIENCE. 


Currc-.|ioiulents sic reciuestcil, when applying to the Kilitor for the name-, anil nildrews of the persons from whom further particular? 
respecting the articles in the Ga i'Hkkbk may be obtained, to forward a stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and in the case of inventors 
MibniittuiK specimen* for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Kdilor • annul in any case guarantee absolute ceitainty of information, nor can 
he ph dge luinself to notice every article nr work submitted. 


A New Cash Recorder. 

The “ Champion ” cash register which we illustrate 
is intended to replace the ordinary till where money is 



paid foi goods sold, and to recotd the purchase, thus 
preventing overcharges on the part of the salesman. 
The machine is only nine inches squat c at the base and 
stands on the counter. In a cential oval space the 
amount of the purchase is written in figures, which can 
be seen by ihe customer at a glance. Each assistant 
has his own register, and it is thcieforc possible to tix 
any error on the proper person. 

Buildings of Steel. 

Large buildings such as churches, schools, and col¬ 
leges arc now constructed of iron and steel, and they 
can be made of handsome appearance. 

Strength is obtained by making the walls 
double, and the air of the hollow interior 
acts as a non-conductor of heat. Such 
buildings are easily put up ami taken 
down, and they are well adapted for 
an caithquakc country. Moreover, the 
hollow walls admit of clectr'c wires and 
pipes being tun to any part of the 
house. 

Type-Setting by Telegraph. 

The type-printing telegiaphs hitherto 
in use have corresponded ,o the “ single- 
handed” type-writers; but Mr. Donald 
Murray, of Sydney, New South Wales, 
has introduced a new apparatus, which 
corresponds to the ‘•double-handed” 


typewriter, ami admits of about double the speed of 
transmission . that is to say, some eighty words a 
minute. Moreover, the same instrument serves as 
a long-distance typewriter, a type-setting machine, 
and :m decimal piano. The apparatus is illus¬ 
trated in llie accompanying figure, and without en¬ 
tering into details we may slate that when one 
of the transmitting keys, T, seen on the left is de¬ 
pressed by the operator, a particular combination of 
electric currents, positive ami negative, is sent into 
the telegraph wire, in passing through the receiving 
apparatus at tin: other end of the line (a duplicate of 
which, R, is attached to the transmitter and forms the 
body of tin: tigure) these currents excite an electro¬ 
magnet corresponding to the key and actuate the 
proper piloting type. There are thirty-two trans¬ 
mitting keys and thirty-two receiving types, as well as 
a call-bell, U, and other auxiliary devices which we 
need not specify. The message is printed in ink on a 
travelling strip of paper, as in the ordinary Hughes 
typewriter, so largely used on the Continent and at 
home. Obviously such an apparatus can also be used 
as a typewriter at a distance, and, indeed, to work 
any koyboaid instrument such as a piano or type¬ 
setter. It is, therefore, within the bounds of possibility 
that a reporter, say in Parliament, will be able to dis¬ 
card his shoithaml notes and set up a speech in type 
as he listens to it. 

A Pneumatic Cycle Saddle, 

For the greater comfort of the cyclist a pneumatic 
saddle has been introduced, which we illustrate here¬ 
with. The saddle is composed of indiarubber mem¬ 
brane, covered with leather, and inflated by the lube 
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and valve shown under the scat. It weighs only 
1] lbs , which is less’than the ordinary saddle, and it 
altords a soft, steady, and secure scat. While upon 
this subject, we may add that Mr. William Doig 



has endeavoured to obviate the drawbacks of the 
pneumatic tyre* in cycles by introducing a pneumatic 
hub instead, ilis idea is that the pneumatic piintiplc 
is more correctly applied at the hub . in shoit, that the 
axle of the wheel, not the flange, should be cushioned 
in an. By the pneumatic lmb ho expects to get an 
equal speed and co.nlort from the machine, and to 
treble its duration. 

The Phonograph in Schools. 

The Edison phonograph, which has been used with 
good effect in preserving aboriginal language s now 
dung out, and, according to I)r. (lamer, in registering 
the spceih of the lower animals, particularly of mon¬ 
keys and gorillas, has now been adopted in some 
Anicnc.in schools to assist in leaching languages. 
A number of pupils may record their lessons on the 
cylinders one after another. These can be examined 
by the teacher at his leisure. Similarly the teacher 
may record a lesson on the phonograph, which the 
pupils can hear and study while lie is otherwise en¬ 
gaged ; and in the same way he can verify the recorded 
speech. It is easy to sec how foreign languages can 
be self-taught in this way, by using a proper series of 
graduated exercises. By means of the flexible tubes as 
many as thirty pupils ran be instructed from the same 
phonograph. Apparently there is a future before this 
method of tuition. 


and lined with two mirrors, rises from the box, 
and the observer looks down the funnel through the 
eyehole at the objects while he slowly rotates them 
by turning the peg. The eye sees the objects and 
also live reflections of them, forming an intricate 
and beautiful figure which keeps changing while the 
peg is turned. Further varieties of tint and form are 
given by inserting a second disc in the line of sight at 
the base of the funnel. 


Hot Disinfectants. 


MM. Chambcrland and Fcrnbacli, two well known 
French savants, have recently found that disinfecting 
solutions of hypochloride of soda, chloride of lime, and 
peroxide of oxygen arc much more effective when 
applied at temperatures of 40' to 50' Cent. U° 4 ‘ to 
122' Fah.). This agrees with a prior ohsc-r\aiiun of 
Healer for disinfectants in geneial. The Fienchmcn, 
however, have also 


discovered that tui- 
c lobes are more 

easily destroyed by 

disinfectants when 
they are in a moist 
condition, and they 
suggest that the 
walls of .1 room 
should be sprayed 
with water IxToie 
applying the disin¬ 
fectant. A cheap 
practical disinfect¬ 
ant recommended 
by them is made 
by “drawing ” one 
part by weight of 
chloride of lime 
with ten parts of 
water and diluting 
the clear extract 
with ten times its 
volume of water. 
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A Reflecting Kaleidoscope. 


A great improvement has been made in the kaleido¬ 
scope, that interesting device for pleasing the eye with 
changing patterns of divers colours. Mr. John 
Gorham, M.R.C.S., has invented a reflecting form of 
the instrument, which gives a surprising number of 
the most beautiful combinations with simple arrange¬ 
ments of coloured paper or the petals of flowers. As 
shown in the illustration, it consists of a mahogany box 



containing a 
disc having 
coloured ob¬ 
jects of an- 
gularorothcr 
forms placed 
upon it. A 
kind of fun¬ 
nel half open 


Intelligence and Weight in Children, 

It appears, from measurements made in the public 
schools of St. Louis, U.S.A., that on an average the 
clever children are also the heaviest and tallest, besides 
having the widest chests and largest heads. In short, 
a good physique and a good mind generally go 
together ; but not always. Moreover, the difieience in 
point of body between the clever and the dull children 
increases as they grow older. It follows that if a 
child is below the average weight for its age it should 
only be moved into a higher standard at school after 
it has undergone a physical examination, to sec it its 
strength will be equal to the increased strain. 

A Telautograph Exchange. 

In a former Gatherkk we explained the principle of 
the telautograph, or far-writcr, of Mr. Elisha Gray. 
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•the well known American inventor. The apparatus 
has now been perfected, and a telautograph exchange, 
on the model of a telephone exchange, has been opened 
in Chicago, by which the subscribers will he able to 
coriespond with one another by letters sent through 
the wire instead of through the post. The sendci 
simply writes, in pencil, on a desk transmitter, and an 
autogiaph copy, or fac-sintile, is at the same time 
written in ink at the other end of the wire by the 
receiver. 

A New Bed-Rest. 

A bed rest for invalids, especially the convalescent 
in cases of heait disease nnd drops Vj is shown ill tile 



tigiue, and will explain itself. It is constructed of light 
wood, the back is curved, and can be inclined to any 
angle to suit the patient by shifting the hinged piops 
along the rack. There lire brass buttons round the 
back to secure the pillows if need be by strong tapes 
provided for the purpose, and the wood can be car- 
.bulised to keep it wholesome. 

The Malay Fire Syringe. 

Mr. I*. \V. Rudlcr, of the Museum of Geology, has 
-drawn attention to a “ fire syringe ” for producing fire 
by the sudden compression of air which Mr. II. Louis, 
a mining engineer, found a young Malay using in the 
district of the River Teluban, at the south-eastern end 
of the Malay Peninsula. The syringe is made of hard 
wood, stlengthened by a jacket of plaited rattan cane, 
and about two and a half inches long. The tube tapers 
a little towards the dosed end ; and a piston of hard 
wood, packed round with string, is suddenly diiven 
into it. A small piece of tinder with which the disked 
bottom of the piston is primed thereby catches fire, 
and on being withdrawn is blown to brightness. The 
tinder is kept in a pouch, made from the skin of a large 
bean, ready for use. 


, and live on until the 

llllX second Advent. That 

'l some real foundation 

existed for the legend 
th can scarcely be doubled* 

and several old pictures 

^ seventeenth cen- 

iiiis Ku.Ai. \\AM>miM. i*.».--pir.. t. him, the oldest 

known, and now 

in the Munich Library. Fig. 2 represents a sketch 

now in the Bibliothfcque Nationalc, Paris, which was 
made at Avignon where the original was seen on 
April 22nd, 1784. A clue to the mystery has appa¬ 
rently been discovered by Dr. Henry Miege, of Paris, 
in a peculiar nervous affection which exists among 
certain Jews from a district on the frontiers of Ger¬ 
many, Poland, and Austria. Several cases of this 
disorder, or “neuropath voyageurs,” have been treated 
of recent years at the Salpetrifcre Hospital, Paris, to 
which the fame of the late Dr. Charcot had attracted 
them. They were all young men, but looked nearly 
double their age, 
and were afflicted 
with a nervous 
craving for travel 
which was found 
to be incurable. 

Figs. 3 and 4 arc 
portraits of two ^ 
subjects : one, 

Moses B-—, a 
Polish Jew of 
Warsaw, 38 years 
old. He was edu¬ 
cated in a Russian 
school by the mili¬ 
tary authorities, 
and on being 
pressed to abjure 
his religion, fled ™e jbm*. 

the country. . He 

was then only sixteen years of age, and ever since he 
wandered from one country to another. At B’uda- 
Pesth he married and tried 10 settle down, but the 
impulse to travel led him and hia family of three 
children to Jerusalem, where he left them and re¬ 
sumed his solitary wanderings over Europe, visiting 



THE R*AL*WANPEMNl. JEW.—HO. 


The Real "Wandering J.ew.“ 

The “ Wandering Jew ”of mediaeval folk-lore had dif¬ 
ferent names in different countries ; for example, Car^a- 
-philus, Ahasuerus, and Isaac Laquedeni. According 
to one account the Wanderer had been doorkeeper' in 
the house of Pilate, and Lifd struck buf .Saviour when 
He entered it, at the same time ordering Hilritckliurry.' 
According to another account ,n shoemaker; 

who hail been present at the Grucifetioflv ' In either. 
version, however," he had been-commanded to wander 


England amoug other countries and .trying to find 
a remedy for his disease, .tut all in Vain. In J892 
he arrived at theSalpSlftere and was unsuccess¬ 
fully treaty, with electricity.- The;,Other is, Gottlieb 

jM-, a Jew, of Wilna, 42 years old, who has 

also travelled! over the Continent- seeking, a cure 
'for his malady. These wanderers speak several lan¬ 
guages, are shabbily dressed, with Iqhg unkempt locks, 
wrinkled face*, and a sad expression. In /aft, they 
exhibit the traditional traits of the ‘' Wandcring^Jew,’’ 
and Dr. Miege infers that the : <?ld legend has .arisen 
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from similar cases in the past, which have probably 
been confounded with one another. 

Railway Progress. 

We have already mentioned in the Gatherer that 
steps have been taken to build ah electric railway 
between Si. Louis and Chicago, on which the trains 
shall attain a speed of 120 miles an hour. It has 
lecontLy been proposed to emulate this project by the 
mono-rail system of Lartigue, the carriages being 
supported from a single jail elevated above the ground 
on trestles. Probably this will be a form of express 
travelling in the future, whether by steam or electricity. 
In connection with this subject we may refer to tflC 
new “man-catcher,” which has been tried success¬ 
fully 011 the street cars and electric railway in 
Brooklyn, New Yoik. The device, which is intended 
to prevent persons being run over, is a modification of 
the American “cow-catcher,” and consists of an iron 
frame fitted with wire netting, and air-cushions on 
spiral springs, which hangs in front of the car to 
within a couple of inches of the rails. A pedestrian 
overtaken unawares by the car is simply thrown back- 
waids into the net, and suffers no injury but a slight 
shock. 

Where is the Moon’s Atmosphere ? 

It is a wcll-asccrtainrd fact that the moon has 
little in no atmosphere, and as it probably had one, 
like other planetary bodies, at some former-time, the 
question is : What has become of it? Quite recently 
Sir Robert Ball suggested that the particles of gas 
forming the moon's atmosphere have gradually 
bounded off into space, or stolen away until com- 
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paratively few or none arc left. This ingenious theory 
offers the best explanation yet advanced, and it also 
leads us to surmise that our own atmosphere lias been 
losing particles in the same way from time imme¬ 
morial. In fact, there is a prospect that millions of 
years hence the earth will have no atmospheic to 
speak about, if by that lime it has not fallen into the 
sun or been annihilated by a comet 1 We should add 
that Sir Robert Ball’s ideas on the moon’s atmosphere 
are not quite novel, as they were set forth by Mr. S. 
Tolver Preston fifteen years ago: but they have 
recently borne fruit in other minds, and the hypothesis 
is now well established. 


The Algonkin Park. 

The Canadians, following the good example of 
their neighbours south of the line,, have set apart for 
ever a tract of primeval forest ns a natural park and 
preserve for wild animals, plants, and trees. The 
Algonkin Park, as it is called, tsforty miles square, and 
Situated in the north-west of Ontario, at the “height 
of land" where a large number of rivers take their 
rise from lakes nud ponds among the hills. 'The 
scenery is very picturesque, and the climate is dry 
dnd healthy f there are fragrant forests of pine and 
cedar, mineral springs, and opportunities of exercise, 
so' that- when hotels have been built and a railway 
.opened tP i£lbe park is likely to become a valuable 
■sanatorium., . I he naturalist wiu there have an oppor¬ 
tunity of Studying.' primeval forms of vegetation, 
whieb are fast disappearing in the settled parts of 
.Canada.;;-./ 
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Prize Competitions. 


NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

f N continuation of the new series of competitions, open to all readers of CASSELL’S Mac.A/ink, commenced 
hist month, we announce three further competitions, subject to the General Regulations, published 
on page 80 of our December number. 

Holiday Pkoi.k wime Comimc lITION, —We offer two pii/cs, of Two Guineas and a Guinea 
respectively, for the best and second-best programme for a Summer or Autumn Holiday Tour of not less than 
ten days or more than a fortnight in duration, starting from any place in the United Kingdom. The pro¬ 
gramme must not be more than 500 woids in length, and the cost (details of which must be given) of the 
proposed tour must not exceed Ten Pounds for each person. Special value will attach to the originality and 
economy of the suggested tour. Each MS. must be legibly written, on one side of the paper only, and must 
be signed by the author, and rounlet signed in accordance with No. 4 of the General Regulations. March fst, 
1894, is the latest date fni icceiving MSS., each of which must have inscribed on the wrapper enclosing it the 
words “ Holiday Programme Competition. ’ 

Deteciivk Sioky Co.Ml'KllfloN.--Three Puzos, of Five Guineas, Four Guineas, and Tlnee Guineas 
respectively, are offered for the best, second . and third-best DKl'hClivr. SlORlLS, suitable for publication in ibis 
Magazine. Each MS. must be legibly uiiiUn, on one sale of the paper only, must be not less than j,oco or 
more than 5,000 words in length, and must comply in every respect with the requirements of the General Regu¬ 
lations, published in our December number. Attached to each MS. must be, in addition to the declaration 
required by the General Regulations, a short outline of the plot of the story, not to exceed 400 words m length. 
May 1st, 1894, is the latest date for icceiving MSS. The words, “Detective Story Competition," must be 
inscribed on the wrapper enclosing each MS. 

Amateur GaRDENIm; Cimmmo.v- Two Prizes of Two Guineas and One Guinea respectively, aie 
offered for the best and second best Six Rose Blooms grown by the sender. Each competitor must Seoul tlnee 
Tea-roses and three Hybrids, each set of three to he of the same name (for instance, three blooms of Globe de 
Dijon, and three of John HopperX and attached to each set must be a decimation signed by the competitor, 
and countersigned in accordance with No. 4 of the General Regulations, to the effect that the roses sent weie 
grown entirely by the sender .without professional assistance (professional gardencis not being eligible to 
compete). The six blooms must in each case be packed in a box (preferably of tin), and icach the Editor by 
the first postal delivery on June jjrd, 1894. 


COOKERY RECIPE COMPETITION : AWARD. 



jilE result of this competition is somewhat 
^ disnppoin'mg, only twenty-one of our readers 
having sent in papers ; and out of this 
.small number four weie disqualified, as 
they bore no declaiution of 01 iginalily. Of the 
rest, some weic verbatim copies of published recipes 
of well-known writers, a fact which we much regret; 
in two cases, had we inadvertently awarded the 
prizes to the senders, the consequences would have 
been very unpleasant for all concerned. In some 
instances, the desciiplions of the dishes were loo 
vague to be of the least use to a reader, and but fewr 
recipes combined originality with economy. We beg 
our readers in future to read more carefully, and 
carry out fully, the rules of the competition. After 
most caieful consideration, we have awarded the 


First Prize ok One Guinea to 
Mary Koeuuck, 

2, Burlington Gardens, 

Acton, W. 

and the Second Prize op Hale a Guinea to 
Mrs. Mary F. Howeli, 

51, Frederick Rend, 
Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. 


Honourable Mention : — 

May Mii.i.ar, 

6, Peel .Street, 

Parlick, 

Glasgow. 

Commended :— 

Mrs. IJROADliENT, 

E.isingtnn, 

Castle Eden ; 

L. Cross, 

Asylum Vicarage, 

Caterhatn Hiil, 

Surrey; 

Mrs. Hartley, 

. The Echo, 

Jlkley j 

and Dorothy Hardwickk, 

Mellefont, 

T- Portishead. 


THREE-PART STORY COMPETITION. 

We hoped to have published this month the Award 
in the above Competition; but, as it is not yet com¬ 
pleted, wc are unable to do so. 
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A MOVING STORY. 

BY J. HALL RICHARDSON. 



U AT is the matter ?" 

Jv'S My friend sat with his head 

•'Ajjr buried in his hands, a look of 

jjrim despair upon his face, and 
his attitude generally suggestive 
of ill-fortune. 

V “ Matter!’’ he echoed, “ matter 
frldjS / enough ! I ant in the middle of 

• iLC^ ! i ml j a move. It is the busy time, 
r®$ . and at eight o'clock to-night the 
1 first van had lo arrive. 

§E Goodness knows when we shall be 

I smiled sympathetically but 
8 m| f complacently. The truth was my 
jBBfep. own move was a week ahead, and 
1 foolishly imagined that our ar- 
• uncoxsidered rangements were so complete that 
tbih.es.” the prospect was quite rosy—a 
mere change of occupation and. of 
scene. I know much better now. 

Let tne look back calmly. . 

When did the idea of a move first disturb our smaUffi 
but, until then, contented household? With wjv^R 
did it originate? You must ask my:wife. Lul.^gT 
say she would perhaps admit that the first propo.;_ 
change ojr address was made when a certaiiy; 
clean revealed the alleged shortcomings of q fe. " • 

I have myself a distinct recollection of contd^v: ' 
suggestion, of pitting it off, of treating ' ..•■ '■j . 
mare. But it was not to be shirked./ 
with my wife, saying— . j. . 

“ A move is a serious business, t -'‘ ' r . 


said, arc as bad as a fire. Wc may not be able to 
afford it. Let us wait, say, for a couple of years.” 

“ On one condition,” said she promptly--she had 
evidently thought over the question quietly- -“ and that 
is. at the end of the time we go into a larger house.” 

“ 1 make no such bargain.” 

•“Well, it isn’t much use to move into a house of 
the same size. I would rather stop where 1 am," she 
exclaimed petulantly. 

“ Quite so, my dear.” 

Bui there ! it was of no use t<S argue. My wife had 
made up her mind—not only to move, but to have a 
larger house, and she has not been disappointed. 

We went house-huntinp '\y eighteen months before 
the expiration of the tyj t antic*,’ truce ; but I sternly 
refused to allow that Kitails, for £ shortened. On the 
other hand, at tim^ ou t j n theofy’pes vaiq, alas !— 
th at. >vc should 0 ' C f ore we moved, antfe were. 

isr , . was so £S of London in 

miserate, in until you go 

. quantities, 
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However, we did find a landlord ultimately who was 
not unreasonable, and the house hunt ended in our 
fixing upon a villa. 1 pass over the point that my 
wife prevailed upon me to sign an agreement for its 
tenancy three mouths before we actually required it— 
just to secure it, as she said. 

For the guidance of persons about to move, I would 
just hint that the tenant who has signed an agree¬ 
ment is not of such consequence in the eyes of land¬ 
lords, agents, decorators, and the rest as the tenant who 
has not signed one. 

It is the old story of the tailor paying most attention 
to the customer who docs not pay his bill, and of 
treating disdainfully the man who gives cash without 
pressure. 

I soon realised that a larger house entailed not only 
larger rates, taxes, etc., and incidental expenses based 
upon the amount of the tent, but at the outset it meant 
mote furniture. My wife broke it to me gently. I 
have a very faint idea of how and when a certain sum 
was mentioned as being well within our means to be 
spent in new things.’’ 


joys and sorrows. 1 suppose by this time I had been 
infected with the moving fever to such a degree that I 
had reached the same stage as my wife in the insane 
desire to anticipate matters.- 1 am not sure that 1 
would not have bundled the outgoing tenants neck and 
crop into the gutter fully a couple of months before 
quarter day, to make room for me and mine, if the 
law had permitted such an outrage. Hut 1 had to 
content myself while “beating time” with the drawing 
up of an elaborate estimate of everything we should 
be likely to want in the new house. 

May I commend this plan to persons about to marry, 
as well as to those about to move ? Take a book, give 
a page to each room, write down the name of each 
article, and estimate the cost. Then total up the whole, 
and if the gross figure does not deter you at once front 
either marrying or moving, there is no hoite for you ; 
nothing can dissuade you from taking that fatal 
step. 

Of course, you can paint your picture in bright but 
deceptive colours, and under-estimate the prices ; but 
before you accept the total as correct, verify the items 
separately, as 1 did, by comparing the figures 
with the price list' and catalogues which 
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silk no better than jute, and it is often economy 
to buy the latter ; but tables and chairs, which 
are to last, ought to be good.” 

There was heart-burning, I am sure, when I 
compelled my wife to revise her prices by add¬ 
ing lifty per cent. She imagined that I wished 

to make the move impossible by putting the 

purchase of new furniture out of the question ; 
but the result was satisfactory in thp end, for 
economies were effected, after long and earnest 
consultations as to the articles whichflnight be 
struck off the list, or placed in reserve to be 
bought when a favourable opportunity in the 
dun and distant future should arise. 

It was curious how the relative attractions 
of a coal scuttle and a new picture were pitted 
one against the other. The coal scuttle came 
out the winner in the competition. There was 
something of enjoyment, too, in the realisation 
that “ Necessity is the mother of invention 
for we hit upon a variety of ways of securing 
the desired effect at one half the cost, and it 
is a pleasure to recall the discoveries which 
were made in this direction by my helpmate. us to strike out of our estimate the item “ New couch, 

1 would instance one. We had a' couch—a good, 10s.”—net gain £6 14s. 

sound, substantial but Philistine article— a relic of the I welcomed such expedients, for they were truly 
period when our forefather-, had apparently lost all economical; but 1 shut my ears to the suggestive 
love of beauty of design but not their appreciation of hint— 
solid wood and workmanship. The couch was too Hut it is so reasonable.” 

good to sell, in these days, but tt would not harmonise If the article in question duly appeared in our list 
with the style of furniture we had selected for our at a lower price than that quoted to us, it was in my 
dining-ioom, which was to be rather Oriental. The view decidedly not reasonable; and if the article had 
problem was what was to be done with the couch, or been omitted from thclist in the first instance as being 

sofa, as its first owners a luxury, it would not do for my wife to plead its 
/I called it. reasonable cost as an excuse for buying it. 




My wife solved the 
difficulty by throwing a 
{ " Kclim over it, which 

cost us 16s., and enabled 
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“ No,” I had said, “ if we don’t warn it, it is dear at 
any price.” 

To be sure, the argument that such and such an 
item was reasonable was often applied to ai tides which 
were necessaries, but which had been, through ignor¬ 
ance or inadvertence, not been, put down in the list. 
In that event they were bought in due course, but 
something else which was not so immediately essen¬ 
tial had to suffer. 

_ I am not anticipating by entering into 

- these details, for all these points were 

worked out in theory ami on paper long 

___ _ before we moved, and it was because I 

jawr,—-was so certain ns to the 

miserale, in a patronising 
s P' r,t . the man who had 
^trWI <1! rlhssl moved, or was in process 

of moving, at a time when 

' - ’ 08I cx P er ' cnce tha t ordeal. 

- move I found that, men 

I fts regards estijnated cost, 
" ^quantities, etc., and indis- 
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original estimate, although it was a guiding star to us, 
had to be considerably revised anil fully ten per cent, 
added to the total for unforeseen contingencies. 

May I enumerate some of them ? 1 pass over the 
helpless feeling which comes over one when a man 
sees his house dismantled by pantechnicon men. His 
household goods appear to be so awfully worn out that 
it is not surprising to him as he stands at his garden 
gate, watching the vans being filled, to receive offers 
from rag and bottle men to buy old Jumbei. Old 
lumber! Why, most of it seems old lumber, not worth 
the cost of removal. 

By-and-by it is discovered that these furnituie men 
have done their best to convert most of your propet ty 
into old lumber. Why else did they blacken your 
mattresses with their boots? Why did they scctctly 
hide all the keys of your clocks in places which up to 
this moment are uncliscoverablc i and why did they 
forget to remove a score or so of unconsidered 
trifles, which in themselves are small but in the 

aggregate require a nice little sum to replace? 

1 did not tiust wholly to the rcmoveis. 1 prided 
myself on the caie with which 1 went through the 
empty house to note that nothing of mine was left in 
it. 13 ut such is the difficulty in seeing familiar objects, 
that 1 confess I stared at the hat rail in the hall, the 
tools in the gaiden, the scraper, the letter-box, etc., 
etc., without realising that they required to be moved; 
and, as they were leti behind, 1 have had ro buy others 
since. 

Then, carefully mapped out as our plans were in 
respect to the redeem ation of the new house, the refur¬ 
nishing of a portion of it, and other matters, 1 frankly 
avow that none of them went quite light, mainly 


because, 1 suppose, we vainly imagined that all the 
world would busy itself to carry out our behests. Put 
not your trust in painters, neither m decorators, nor in 
house furnishers. They all want time. To give them 
time I kept my old house on for a fortnight, but a 
fortnight was not enough, and still we ate not 
straight. 

My wife has slaved as no member of the working 
classes will, to put things ship-shape. Order has been 
evolved out of chaos. 1 give her all credit. She must 
have lived on sandwiches and tea for a fori night. 1 
am afraid to say how many carpets she has laid, how 
much painting, staining, curtain-hanging, and even 
upholstering she has got thiough. 

We are ol that class who know that “ If you want a 
thing done you must do it yourself,” unless you have 
the money to pay fot it. We might have employed a 
complete house furnisher, but where then would have 
been that tumble estimate, which up to the present has 

been our best lucnil—a spans of brake upon ihc last 

coach or extravagance. 

Understand me, 1 do not say that when our labours 
shall have been completed that the result will not be 
worth the effort and expenditure, but this I will say, 
that moving is a frightful trial of one’s temper, 
principle, and pocket. It is not to be lightly embarked 
upon. A man ought to sit down and count the cost m 
all respects ; and then at the end of it all, >ou must 
expect to hear from your In-al fnend the consoling 
remark— 

“Halloa, old fellow, don't you. think you have 
jumped from the frying-pan into the lire ? 1 hear that 
votu new neighbourhood is nothing but a fever 
trap ! ’’ 
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MY A PRACTICAL C.AKDKNER. 


! I NTF.R is slowly de- 
! parting, the days 
are lengthening, 
and the sun sheds 
warmer beams on 
quickening vege¬ 
tation. Wc seem 
to scent the flow ers 
of.spring and sum¬ 
mer afar off, and 
make preparations 
to get them in our 
gardens. Everyone who has a garden of any preten¬ 
sions wants a grass lawn for tennis, croquet, or to. 
walk upon—a velvet - pile carpet of Nature’s own* 
handiwork. 

The Making of a Tennis-Law/i. 

This is the .month to form either a tennis-court or an 



-m-r 


ordinary grass lawn, and my remarks apply in both 
instances. A tennis-court must be of ample dimen¬ 
sions. A little cramped-up lawn, too small to wield a 
racket in—an apology for a “ court”—is a very sorry 
affair. To play on it is uncomfortable, and the grass 
quickly wears away, through the feel constantly tread¬ 
ing upon the same spot. A tennis-court should be 
about one hundred feet long and fifty wide : not less j 
and in its formation the work must not be scamped. 
Select a level position, and if the surface docs not in 
an> jilacc vary more than six inches, it may be simply 
forked and raked over, drawing a tight line from corner 
to corned, to correct irregularities. A level spot is not, 
however, always at hand, and rough places must be 
made smooth for the game. First find the centre of 
the plot, and drive in a very stout stump of wood, the 
top of the peg to be on a level with the ground. • Pegs 
must also be driven in at the coolers of the lower end, 
with the top of each peg, of course, on the same level 
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as the central slump. This ac¬ 
complished, dig out a drift from 
the centre to each of the higher 
corners of the embryo lawn. At 
a distance of every six feet drive 
in pegs, and studiously maintain 
the same level. Wheel the spare 
soil to the lower level, spreading 
it over the ground to the lops 
of the pegs. This soil must be 
well trodden down ; then pro. 
reed to lightly fork up the 
ground on what was the higher 
level, and smooth with a 
straight-edge. The whole busi¬ 
ness is very simple if carefully 
done, and an ill-made lawn is 
a perennial \ ovation. 

I am asked dozens of ques¬ 
tions each year about lawns, and 
the most anxious inquiries arc 
made as to the merit of those 
fonned of turves or seed. Seed 
is, ol course, cheaper: but a 
lawn formed in this way re¬ 
quires many months to estab¬ 
lish helotc ready to play upon. 
Dining the following summer a 
lawn sown with seed has to con¬ 
tend with drought, birds, and 
m towns, tats and clogs, ma- 
1 antlers that seem to delight in 
scratching and tolling about cm 
the tender green blades of grass. 
The use of good turves is 
strongly advised; and don't spoil 
the ntl.ur for the sake of a few 
pence, (let decent tunes, and 
well roll and beat them when 



they have taken root : not be¬ 
fore. It is folly to commence 

hammering ” them down when they are just laid. 

As to cost, one can only deal with the matter 
generally. Much depends upon the weather and the 
soil. 10 form a lawn last year would have cost more 
than usual, as turves were difficult to either get or lift. 
If the soil is moderately light, the cost would be about- 
three-halfpence per superficial foot, but it would be 
twice as much on heavy ground. 

Then comes the question of drains, which in nine 
cases out of ten need not be thought of but in a stiff 
clay are essential. Put them six inches deep-not 
morc-and over them place gorse or heather, filling up 
to the level of the ground with light soil, which should 
be well rammed down. The subject of weedy lawns 
will be considered in a future article. 


How to Make a Rockery. 

It is a happy idea to make a rockcrv when at v 
upon the lawn. People will persist in having rocke 
This is a good time to commence, and it is supp< 
that quite a small affair is to be made. The go] 
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rule is to think more of the plants than the stones, or 
whatever is used ; but eschew bricks coated with 
cement to make them look like natural stones. The 
effect is most objectionable to the eye trained to any¬ 
thing approaching artistic perception. 

A small rockery should be the home of many pretty 
Alpine and other plants—flowers that gem high Alpine 
slopes with colour, masses of gentian like a cloud of 
blue on the mountain pasture. One mny get such 
things in miniature. Mr. Uobinsoiyin liis well-known 
and delightful work, “ The English Flower Garden,” 
says : “ The mistake generally made is that of not 
providing a feeding-place for the roots of the plants. 
On ordinary rockwork even ihe coarsest British weeds 
cannot find a resting-place, because there is no body 
of soil into which the roots can penetrate and find 
nourishment sufficient to keep the plant fresh in all 
weathers.” This sums up the whole matter. I-ay 
down the stones in a natural way, and give every plant 
ample soil. The so-called rockeries in suburban 
gardens are dreadful affairs—a receptacle for the family 
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china, ivlii’e [he humble oyster contributes its shell to 
the general effect. There should be a law against 
such abominations. The wonder is that even the 
vigorous little Creeping-Jenny deigns to spread its 
growth over the surface. Keep the rockery away from 
trees and damp corners, and let it form part of the 
garden proper, not a formation for hiding unsightly 
spots. 

The selection of plants will contain things very 
easily grown, suitable for a small rockery, and nothing 
will cost more than about one shilling each. These 
monthly chats are for those who cannot boast of broad 
parks or acres of garden to indulge their love for 
flowers. The Prophet Flower (A media <■< hioidcs\ may 
be grown in light soil and on the warmest part of the 
rockery. Mentioning this plant reminds me of a 
legendary talc, which, curiously, is not published. 
Most legends are repeated in books until worn thread¬ 
bare. This legend was told to a friend by an Indian 
general. In the Trans-Indus country of our Indian 
possessions a flower grows wild in great prolusion, both 
in the I’cshawur and liusoof- 
zaie districts. It reminds 
one of the English cowslip. 

The natives, who are for the 
most part Mussulman, call 
it the “ Moluinincdic Phwl,” 
signifying “ Prophet Flower." 

The name arose from the 
great prophet Mahnmct, or 
Mohammed, in his earlier life 
being compelled to fly to the 
desert, followed by a band 
of faithful disciples. Mur¬ 
murs of discontent arose at 
the barrenness of their place 
of refuge. Neither grass 
grew nor water trickled in 
that desert spot-cursed by 
God and forsaken bv man. 

The prophet heard the words 
of despair and unfaithfulness, 
and roused himself from his 
tit of abstraction. He struck 
his open palm on the parched 
and burning sand, and there 
sprang up a plant bearing 
pleasant - scented flowers, 
each flower with a dark- 
colourcd spot on each of the 
five petals. Mahomet then r ; 
rebuked his murmuring-fol¬ 
lowers. 

“See!” said lie, "the 
power of Allah, even in this 
barren spot, can produce 
this flower ; and cannot he 
again restore our fortunes and 
rescue us from our present 
state of misery ?” 

The flower is therefore 
called the Mobammenic 


Phwl, and the five brown spots, Mussulmans say, arc 
the marks of the thumb and fingers of the prophet’s 
hand. 

This is a bright, strong, and frcc-blooming plant, 
the spots of dark colour fading with age, leaving a 
pure golden-yellow petal. The beautiful Milfoils —the 
double white Achillea fitarnucam particular,the yellow- 
flowered spring Adonis, and the Rock Madwort, that 
scatters its golden flowers about in early spring, are a 
charming tiio. Then on the rockery, nestling in the 
more sheltered half-shady corners, one may have the 
Windflowers—fairy-like flowers that love to haunt the 
waysides, tinting them with azure blue. Anemone 
bland a has deep blue flowers, which appear in Feb- 
iuary ; the llcpaticas of various colour shine forth in 
March ; and the Japanese species, the pure white and 
rose, bloom in August, continuing until the season of 
frosts. 

The free-growing white Rock Cress {Arabis albitla) 
spreads with great rapnlitv, making a mass of purest 
white ; and, if possible, gel the little Arenaria baleanca. 
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the Balearic Sandwort of Corsica, to creep over the 
facings of the stones. It is like a charming little moss: 
a perfect mat of green, spangled with white flowers 
through the summer. Moisture it appreciates, and 
shade, but grows respectably in exposed spots. In our 
selection must also enter the various kinds of Thrift— 
Aubrietias , the deep blue and the rosy-coloured A . 
].eichtlini— and Bellflowers of many kinds. The 
Campanulas are a host in themselves. Nothing is 
dninticr than the deep purplo C. .fiutla, nor so pure as 
the white C. fiumila, which will thrive even on a poor 
rockery. C. carpatica, C. fragilis, C. muralis , and 
C. turbinata, are all worth growing, cheap, and require 
no special treatment. The hardy Cyclamens make 
bright little clumps of bloom in autumn and early spring, 
and the Alpine Pinks may be tried against stone, or on 
a sunny ledge, for instance, where the roots can get 
plenty of soil; but the plants can bask in the sunlight. 
They arc troublesome, but worth a little coaxing to get 
tl»c lovely .flowers. The Gentianclla in a light moist 
limestone soil is of remarkable beauty. No blue is 
finer ; but the plant is rather eccentric in its behaviour, 
sometimes flourishing as a weed, sometimes, alas ! 
positively refusing to grow. The white and purple 
Michaelmas daisies, and the yellow-flowered Harfia- 
lium rigidum on the higher parts of the rockery will 
create a glow of colour, and the Ivy give pleasure by 
trailing over the shadier corners where flowers refuse 
to thrive. 

Do not forget, also, the perennial Candytufts, Irises, 
the Blue C.romwell ( Lithospcrmum ), Forget-me-nots, 
Evening Primroses, Alpine Primroses, Rockfoils 


(Saxifrage)\n great variety, Stonecrop (Sedum), House- 
leeks (. Senipcrvivuin ), Catchfly ( Siltne ), Thymes 
Veronica saxaiilis. Pansies, and Zauschncria tali- 
fornica , in a hot and dry spot, besides the more hardy 
things, as Wallflowers, Daffodils, Squills, and other 
hardy bulbs. 

General Hints for the Month. 

The garden provides work and iccrcation. Many 
men arc of the same mind as I.uthcr, who declared 
that “ instead of being forced to carry on tedious and 
other fruitless business, he would much rather, as an 
old and worn-out man, be delighting himself in his 
garden with the wonders of God—trees, plants, flowers, 
and birds.” 

It is a pleasure even to prepare for their annual 
manifestation of colour and fragrance. In February 
plant shrubs, hardy perennials ; sow seeds under glass 
of tender annuals. Start tuberous Begonias, Dahlias, 
and Fuchsias on a hot-bed, and get seeds ready for 
sowing. Prepare the ground ready for them, as the 
majority may be sown in March. Sow Early Peas, as 
Exonian; and one may plant Potatoes for an early crop 
on warm borders. Finish pruning ; but remember, a 
tree has life, and to remove precious limbs and shoots 
does not increase vitality or ensure a harvest of ruddy 
fruit. Give more air in the greenhouse, repot Fuchsias, 
strike cuttings of various soft-wooded things, and make 
up a hot-bed of stable manure and leaf-mould for 
seeds. Turn over the manure several limes before it 
is used, and wet it, if dry; otherwise, the heat will 
prove too violent. 


THE SLEEVE OF CARE. 

By O. B. O. WEIQALL, Author of “ The Temptation ol Dulce Caxruthers," eto. etc. etc. 


CHAPTER TI1E NINTH. 

M ISS RACHEL 
ENDF.RUY was 
one of the many 
Society young ladies 
who thought Lord 
Chesney a most de¬ 
sirable “ parti.” ' ‘ 

She was in the 
habit . of constantly 
asking herself down to 
Woodlands when she * 
. 1 iCnew' i ftiat,l,o i tA Che«- 
tigy was at home, p- 
"antff Oh thb strength' 
... of-her relationship to 

h» mother,, they cillfd ohe another % theft: Christian; 
names, and she tried to make herself >DcfUptnsable. v to 
huft by ihteres$? rt g' ^^lf in: ell. pursuit*,* and by * 
sitting with him. in the; moklng-Tobht' wheiiever he. 
Va? alone. -a i 




She had almost begun to fancy that she had made 
an impression upon him, and that his grave politeness 
was changing into something rather wanner, when 
Tessie arrived on the scene. 

Lady Chesney had hardly mentioned her existence 
to Ker guests, save by stating that a young friend of 
hers was coining on a long visit And neither Miss 
gnderby nor Holden felt interested enough to inquire 
apy further. 

• So that the advent of this new personality had been 
something of a disagreeable shock, to Rachel, and to 
Holden It had been something more, for he, being 

abound in honour to Tessie* had fallen in love as deeply 
••as his Butterfly nature was capable of doing with Miss 
Etoderby. . 

'Of course, he had said nothing in actual words to the 

• lady of his admiration, but she, being quite ready to 
. encourage any admiration of a possible sort, enjoyed 

his qui^t homage. . • 

Seldom," indeed, had a more disconcerted party 
assembled round a dinner-table than that which 
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gathered in the dining-room al Woodlands that 
night. 

Miss Enderbv tvas devoured with jealousy, and Holden 
spasmodically cheerful when he glanced at Tessie.and 
gloomy when his eyes met Rachel’s sparkling black 

ones. 

Lord Chesney had a very worm of misery gnawing 
at his heart, and his mother was sorrowing for him in 
his disappointment. 

Even Tessie was not as serene as usual, for Ray¬ 
mond Holden had been a distinct disappointment to 
her, and it gave her something like a decided pang of 
dismay as she tried to look upon him as her future 
husband. 

Perhaps her taste had become more fastidious in 
inability. Anyhow Holden, with his fair hair parted 
in the middle, his light moustache, and his rather 
insipid blue eyes, was not the Adonis she had once 
imagined him. 

His manner, too, was to her mind vapid, and his 
slight lisp was even lepellmg. 

But she tiicd her very best to smile at him as 
affectionately as ever, and to answer his eager question 
as to hot doings since last they had met, while her 
eyes would unconsciously wander to the bottom of the 
table, where her host sat, stiff and stern, answering 
in grave monosyllables Miss Enderby’s playful sallies 
of wit. 

Lady Chesney was heartily thankful when dinner 
was over at last, and when the ladies departed to the 
drawing-loom : though she could not help pitying the 
two nun left together, and commiserating her son for 
having asked Holden down to Woodlands on a visit 
of some length—for the young man was one of those 
useful members of society who can sing a good song 
and wield an excellent bat in a cricket match. 

The concert was over, but there was still the cricket 
match to come, and Lady Chesney shivered as she 
thought of her son’s misery, with another week of 
Holden’s society to contemplate. 

“Are you engaged to Mr. Holden ?” said Rachel 
eagerly as she came up, trailing her rose-coloured 
draperies behind her, to where Tessie was sitting, 
stitching fitfully at a scrap of point lace. 

The gill looked up into the expectant face above 
her. 

She was angry with herself that the question irritated 
her, and therefore she took all the. greater' pains to 
answer gently. 

“ Not exactly engaged, but bound to him in this way,” 
she said ; and Lady Chesney leaned forward anxiously 
to catch her answer. 

“He asked me to marry him three years* ago, and 
my father insisted on our waiting to be engaged till 
he was five-and-lwenty. He has not yet reached that 
age, so the matter still tests in abeyance.” 

“Are you very much in love with him?’’ said the 
red, imperious lips, as Rachel reached'out her hands 
to the window, and pulled down a creamy rose¬ 
bud. 

“That,” said Tessie gravely, “is a question that no 
one but himself has the right to ask.” 


Lady Chesney in the background heaved a faint 
sigh of relief, and clasped her trembling fingers over 
her heart. 

“ Oh, 1 beg your pardon,” laughed Rachel carelessly, 

“ you lovers are such odd people, that really we poor 
outsiders may be pardoned for our interest in you. 
And yet you consider yourself bound to this young 
man ? ’’ 

“ I do,” said Tessie ; and with a gesture of weariness 
she rose, and went over to the sofa on which iicr 
hostess was sitting, looking more fragile than ever 
under the shaded lamps. 

They both looked across at the brilliant figure in the 
window, and then Lady Chesney said softly— 

“ Dear, pray forgive her idle curiosity. And pardon 
me, my child, but may 1 give you my best wishes for 
your happiness ? ” 

Her voice was instinct with pathos, for had not 
her plan failed? Was not this girl, lor whose sake 
she had given up her cherished solitude, about to 
bring the grief of a great disappointment to her be¬ 
loved son ? 

Her sadness touched Tessie with a half-unconscious 
shade of answering passion. 

“No, no,” she answered hastily, “not happiness, 
only--oh ! dear Lady Chesney, foigive me— I think I 
am tired to-night: of course 1 shall be happy when the 
time comes. May I not help you with jour cmbroideiy ? 
I have just been studying the old Flemish tapestry 
stitches.” 

And Lady Chesney, who some years ago had em¬ 
barked on a series that she intended to rival the famous 
liayeux hangings, was happily diverted fiom Raymond 
Holden. 

When the door opened to admit the two men, they 
both wore so profound an air of gloom that Rachel 
laughed maliciously to herself from the shelter of the 
oriel window. 

Holden, after a moment’s hesitation, drifted towards 
Tessie, with his eyes still lingering on the lose-colourcd 
gown. 

He had been schooling himself during the after- 
dinner pauses to renew his old feelings of affection 
for his first love, and though his manner was a little 
constrained his voice grew warmer as he spoke. 

Of course Tessie was still as much in love with him 
as ever, and it behoved him as a gentleman to allow 
her to perceive none of his change of feelings towards 
tier. 

“Tessie—dear,” he said, with a little gasp, “ would 
you—will you, I mean, like a little walk in the 
garden?” 

Tessie rose obediently, and laid aside her em¬ 
broidery. 

“ ty;s, Raymond,” she said quietly ; and they passed 
out, she wrapping a white, soft shawl over her head 
and shoulders as they went through the hall. 

It made her look like a fair spirit in the moonlight, 
and Lord Chesney moved abruptly to the window to 
see them pass. 

Raymond was whistling a soft air to himself, with 
his hands in his pockets, but Chesney only saw that his 
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arm touched Tessic 5 as they moved, and he started 
away with an exclamation, and took up a book in a far 
corner of the room. 

Raymond was thinking, in unloverlike fashion, of 
past evenings that he had spent with Rachel in that 
same garden. 

The very perfume wliirli site liberally used clung 
round him, and he 
tried to shake oft 
the influence of the 
heavy Eastern 
scent, which was so 
intoxicating to his 
weak nerves. 

When they had 
dulled aimlessly 
down the walk into 
the rose - garden, 

Rachel turned 
round witli a laugh 
into the 100m. 

“Oh, those 
loxcrs, what geese 
thov .ue ! ” she 
ci led 
“ Rngol 
come 

smokmg-100111 with 
me r ” 

And I .old Clics- 
ney obediently de- 
pailed in her train. 

When Lady 
Chcsnev \\ as left 
alone she wiped 
away two bitter 
teats of disappoint¬ 
ment, and then 
applied herself dili- 
gently to the 
fashioning of a fear¬ 
ful and wonderful 
mediteval beast. 

When Chesncy 
was comfortably 
settled in his 
favourite lounge 
chair, and Rachel, 
knowing that she 
looked her best against the background of Moorish 
carving and gold embroidery, had settled herself 
opposite to him, she began, in womanly fashion, to 
torture her victim delicately. 

“I really think,” she Said ecstatically, ‘‘that MisU 
Humphreys is one of the loveliest creatures I have 
ever seen. A little too tall and too slender, perhaps, 
and inclined to be a trifle angular, but still, perfectly 
sweet.” . 

A grunt front the depths of the armchair encouraged 
her, and she went on ev|nly— ; 

“ And her love story/ too—so romantic. Betrothed 
to that young man frond her childhood almost. And 


so devotedly attached to him : Dear me, how lucky 
some people are to have such a blessing given 
them.” 

She clasped her hands and looked upwards through 
her long lashes, then gave a sidelong glance to see if 
her becoming attitude had been appreciated. 

But Cliesney’s eyes were fixed gloomily upon the 

ground, and the 
cigar between his 
lips was still un¬ 
lighted. 

He was a very 
dull admit er, said 
Rachel peevishly to 
herself. Why Ray¬ 
mond would have 
been on his knees 
long before if she 
had given him half 
the encouragement 
she had bestowed 
upon her cousin. 

“ Do you think 
that Miss Hum¬ 
phreys ically caies 
lor that vapid young 
follow?” said Ches¬ 
ncy at last, with an 
assumption of care¬ 
lessness that did 
not at all deceive 
the astute young 
woman opposite. 

u Cares for him ? 
I should rather 
think so ! She po- 
si lively ml ores 
him,’’ she answcied 
emphatically. 
“ And, I believe 
—only don’t repeat 
this, or people 
would think me 
too imaginatively 
romantic — 1 be¬ 
lieve she wcais her 
engagement ring 
round her neck, for 
I saw the ribbon. 
Poor little thing Though I don’t suppose for an 
instant that she is as young as she looks.” 

Chesney moved impatiently. 

“ Well, after all, it does riot much matter,” he said. 
“ Do you mind handing me that book at your elbow, 
Rachel? I’ve got rather a headache to-night; too 
much tennis this morning, I suppose." 

This was such an evident dismissal that Miss 
Knderby could do nothing but accept it, whicli she did 
with as good a grace as possible. 

“ Well, then, I will return to your mother. Those 
lovers will probably stay out till midnight,” she said, 
as she glided gracefully from the room. 
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And Lord Chesney uttered a devoulthanksgiving as 
the door closed behind her. 

He wished to be alone, alone with his own difficulty 
and sorrow. 

He had never even suspected thatTessic might have 
a lover ; and that that lover should be a guest of his 
made the matter doubly hard. 

.But he was so unselfish that his only prayer that 
night was that Tessie might be happy in her own way 
with the husband of her choice. 

It might not be himself, hut he adored her so pas¬ 
sionately and truly that he felt that he could see her 
wedded to Raymond Holden with a thankful heart, if 
he might know that she would be happy. 

Perhaps the most uncomfortable couple that 
evening was the pair of lovers in the moonlit 
garden. 

Wlien they had sedately crossed the strip of terrace 

and were walking among the sleeping roses and the 
nodding columbines, Raymond felt himself called upon 
to make an effort. 

And before Tessie had any suspicion of what he 
was about to do, he had put his arm round her waist 
and kissed her cheek. 

“Dear Tessie, I am so glad to sec you again,” he 
murmured with faint enthusiasm. 

Tessie started away from him, and covered her 
blushing face with her hands. 

“Oh, Raymond!” she cried in agitation, “never 
do that again—I cannot bear it. Oh ! Raymond, how 
could you ? ” 

She was so much upset that Holden stared at her 
in blank amazement. 

It had been so easy for him to kiss her. It was so 
pleasant a fashion of showing his affection, that he 
had not calculated upon the effect that it might have 
on the girl from whom he had been separated for 
nearly three years. 

“ I’m awfully sorry,” he said ruefully. “ It seemed 
the natural tiling, you know, for a fellow to do to the 
girl whom he was going to marry. But of course if 
you don’t like it, Tessie- ,; 

“No, I don’t ; but please say no move about it,” said 
the girl, with a little shiver ; and they walked on, with 
a somewhat awkward silence upon them, which Tessie 
was the first to break. 

“ How lovely these * Marechal Kiel ’ buds are, with 
the moonlight upon them. Do you ‘remember when 
we walked to Barnlcy together, and came back in the 
evening, and how sweet the dog roses were?” she said, 
anxious to revive her dead feelings, and to forget 
everything but the past. 

“ Oh, ah, yes,” he answered hurriedly. ■ “ Let me see, 
of course—-I bought you a whole bunch of them in a 
shop, didn’t l r " * 

“ No, that was another time in Tapi*erton, ! ’ she 
said, a little ruefully. “Tber,e were no shops in 
Barnlcy.” ' . • - 

He was doubly confused, and paused to pick a dewy 
fresh-scented pink bud, which he arranged in her 
gown. . « ’ . . • - 5 ■ , , 

“Pink always suited you, Tessie. Do you re-". 


member that pink gown you used to wear ? ” he went 
on, with a sudden happy inspiration. 

She remembered nothing about it, but smiled 
brightly in answer. 

“ And,” he continued, “ that reminds me, Tessie. 
I shall soon be twenty five now. When shall our 
wedding-day be ? Will you let me fix it soon, Tessie 
dear ? ” 

Her heart seemed to stop its beating, and she said 
faintly— 

“ Wait a little—wait till your birthday, Raymond. 
You see, 1 am hound in a way to Lady Chesney. I 
could not leave her just yet.” 

“ What’s the use of putting it off?” he said gloomily. 
“ You were bound to me before you were bound to 
Lady Chesney.’’ 

“ Yes, 1 know, dear.” she said gently. 1 will do 
just what \ou like. ’ 

He thought, in his dense, manly fashion, that she 
was sweetly yielding in her love for him, and that 
really after all she. was very pretty, and he would have 
been a cad to have given her up when she was so 
evidently devoted to him. 

“ Very well, dear, we will say November—an early 
day in November,” he went on, wondering, with a 
vague pang, whether Rachel would be there, with 
her brilliant, mocking smile, and her sharp, clever 
tongue. 

This quiet little girl was all very well, with her 
glorious eyes and her tender mouth ; but as for 
style and smartness, she could not hold a candle 
to Rachel Knderby, who was the -favourite of half 
of London society, and the enemy of the other 
half. 

When Tessie went up to bed that night, she had to 
pass the smoking room door, and as she did so, it 
opened suddenly, and Chesney, white and haggard, 
came out. 

He stalled violently when he saw her. 

“ 1 beg your paidon,” he said, with faint bitterness. 
“ I hope that you have had a pleasant walk. Good¬ 
night.” 

And he turned back, his lips tightening as he 
caught sight of the rosebud in her bosom. 

He never saw the mute pathos of her eyes, as she 
stood with one hand clasping the heavy oak of. the 
banisters. 

And he never saw the pink rose petals which, at a 
sudden touch from her, fell in a rosy snow at her feet 
upon the dark staircase. ,, 

* ‘ ' 1 CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

Lab^ Chesney watched Tessie with , anxious eyes 
for the next few days. 

There seemed to be a strange .Weight oft the girl's 
spirits,:'find, she moved about. the house listlessly, 
avoiding; everyone save RayuWd, whose society 
shp see.tned to seek with an almost feverish anxiety. 

tie,".’for-': his part, was quite ready to make up 
“:for any--,Coldness on his side,, partly because Miss> 
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Enderby, now tliat her rival was safely removed, was 
giving him the cold shoulder, and flying at higher 
game. 

There were no more lingering looks and desultory 
conversations in the twilight. 


not, in spite of all her heart searchings, make out 
the reason. 

One morning Tessie was arranging the flowers in the 
big drawing-room, with her lover hovering near her. 
Lady Chesney was sitting in her tiny boudoir that 



“WJIAT sue HAl> UNCONSCIOUSLY UKKAHK.0 HAD COME UPON HER" (/. I75). 


No more faint pressures of the hand, at which 
Rachel was such a skilled adept, no honeyed, hesi¬ 
tating words, with clever lifting of the thick lashes and 
suggestion of a petulant lip. 

No, for all the attention that Rachel Enderby paid 
Raymond, he might have been a mummy. 

• And this naturally piqued him, for no man cares td • 
see himself slighted for another. *V , 

Therefore he doubled htt devoted attentions to 
Tessie, afld the girl, bewildered by his change of 
manner, felt.that.it behoved her to strive with all her 
power to return his unaltered love. ' ■? 

To the eyes of the-bystanders they, appeared a very 
dev^ed couple, and it was onTy Lady Chesney who 
saw the hunted despair in ' T&iieV ej|res, and the 
growing pallor of her flower-like lace. / «?«'*’•;’ t 

She could'ae£ that thegiil was unhappy, but could 


opened from the room, and her son and Rachel 
Enderby were walking together on the terrace outside. 

Rachel looked very handsome, with a lacc mantilla 
carelessly fastened round her hair, and Chesney the 
personification of a good-looking English squire, with 
his dogs round him. 

’ . Holden'S eyes were studiously averted from the 
.window 1 , but he felt, though he did not see, lhac 
Rachel’s bright oyes were darting bewitching glances 
at her cousin, and he could hear her merry laugh as 
■. she chaffed him gaily for some breach’of manners, and 
tried to rpusc him from his reserve. 

He looked down at Tessie’s white fingers, deftly 
" arranging the rosebuds and maidenhair fern in the tall 
Venetian glasses, And he drew a shade nearer to her, as 
Lady CbesheyV watchlul eyes observed through the 
half-open door. 
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“Tcssie, dear, there is going to be a tea picnic at 
Lovers’ Leap this afternoon. I heard Chesney say that 
we wore to drive in the wagonette, and tlut we might 
have thedog cartas well if we liked. May I diiveyou, 
Tcssie i ” 

A momentary flash of fun leaped into the girl’s eves, 
and she answered demurely— 

“ If you can assure me of one thing, Raymond ; and 
that is that you are a better Jehu than you were whin 
you drove ‘ Flying Peggy ’ in the T-cart at dear old 
Brantford. Do you remember how she bolted dow'n 
the hill, and how frightened you were when you 
thought 1 was killed ? ” 

She laughed a little, and Holden answered 
ciossly— 

“ If you imagine tli.U the accident had anything to do 
with my' driving, you arc completely mistaken. Teresa. 

’ Flying Peggy ’ was a mare that would have bolted 
with — with-•"* 

“Alexander himself.” put in Tcssie. “1 was only 
leasing you, Raymond, and I will go with you of 
course, only 1 think that Lady Chesney wants me to 
go with hci, and perhaps you had better drive Miss 
Enderby. You know that 1 am lathcra coward where 
horses are concerned.” 

Holden heaved a sudden sigh of relief. 

“Well, if you really don’t mind my driving Miss 
Enderby,” lie said calmly. “ I know that she would 
like to go in the dog-cart, and Lord Chesney wants to 
drive his mother, so that otherwise Miss Endcioy 
would have to go alone.” 

“ Oh, 1 assure yon that I do not mind in the very 
least,” said Tcssie fervently ; and after a moment or 
two of desultory conversation, lloldcn strolled off to 
find Rachel. 

How delightful it would be to secure her for himself 
for a moment or two, without that other fellow to in¬ 
terfere ; and he was overpowered with joy when he 
found Rachel alone, and graciously willing to accede 
to his request. 

When he had left the room Tcssie bent her head 
diligently over her flowers, and presently Lady Chesney 
in the further room was much distressed at the sound 
of a strangled sob. 

“Tcssie, dear child,” she called ; and the gill went 
swiftly through the archway into" the boudoir, with a 
forced smile on her shaking lips. 

“Do you want me, Lady Chesney?” she said, with 
a piteous attempt at gaiety. “ Can 1 do anything for 
you?” 

“You can do one thing,” said the old lady, stretch¬ 
ing out her tender and sympathetic arms, “you can¬ 
ted me why you are unhappy, and allow me to help 
you.” 

Tessic flung herself on her knees,, and buried her 
face in her friend’s lap, and there for a few instants 
allowed herself the luxury of.a hearty fit, of weep¬ 
ing- • * 

It was only for a few instants, however, for sfifl lifted 
up her head almost immediately and forced back her' 
tears. . ' ‘ 

“ I cannot tell you why 1 am so silly,” she said, “ for 


I really do not know myself. Only l think that I am 
not good enough for Raymond Holden. He loves me 
so trul)'. and-’’ 

“ And you do not love him,” said Lady Chesney 
gravely. “Dearest Tcssie, consider what you are 
doing m marrying a man whom you do not love.” 

“ Lady Chesney,” said the girl, with an effort, a 
look of determination coming into her white face, “ we 
must never speak of this subject again. Do you think 
that l should he worthy of anyone’s respect if I 
cruelly jilted a man who loved me just because my 
affection was not as deep as his? No, dear Lady 
Chesney, so long as Raymond Holden wishes to keep 
me to mv promise I shall be true to him.” 

Lady Chesney said nothing in reply. 

How could she comfort her, when she did not know 
the whole extent of her grief? 

It was patent to all eyes that Raymond was a de¬ 
voted lover, end she could noviw be the one to advise 
Tcssie to l)icak faith with him so long as she cared for 
no one else. 

“ Well, wdl, child, do nothing rashly,’’ she .said 
sadly, as she looked up into the noble, pathetic face, 
and fell with a thrill of grief that this was a girl who 
was worthy of her son’s gicat love. 

And being worthy, how sad it was that she should be 
divided from him by the abjss of a promise which 
were better broken than kept. 

“And now put on your hat. my child, for we have a 
long di ive before us.’’ 

When Tcssie came downstairs she found that the 
dog-cart was just stai ting, with Raymond and Rachel 
as its occupants. 

For Miss Enderby had discovered that Lord Chesney 
was to drive the wagonette and pair, and that she 
would have to talk to his mother all the way were she 
to accompany them. 

So with a light nod and a smile to Chesney, who 
handed her in, slit whirled away, a vision of a smart, 
tailor-made gown and a jaunty sailor hat. 

Raymond cast one effective backward glance at 
Tcssie, which expressed both regret and longing in a 
clever fashion, and which Chesney, catching sight of, 
made him wild with jealousy. 

Tessie’s spirits rose like quicksilver when the dog¬ 
cart was out of sight, and she smiled and chattered to 
Lady Chesney as her host covered them, rarclully up 
with rugs and dust cloaks, lingering a little clumsily 
over Tessie's wrap, his band trembling strangely as he 
touched the little hand under the cloak. 

Chesney was an excellent whip, and the pair of 
chestnuts dashed along at a smart pace. 

Every now and then he looked back to explain 
some point of interest on the road to Tessie, and the 
sight of her bright face filled liiin with despairing 
realisation of what might have been if she had been 
free. 

When at last they arrived at the little seaside inn 
where they were to put up, they found that Holden and 
Rachel had arrived some little lime before, and had 
gone on along the cliffs, leaving word that they were to 
follow them to Lovers’ Lgap. 
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Laily Chesncy, with mistaken ingenuity, immediately 
invented a headache on the spur nf the moment, ancl 
pleaded to be left alone to rest until later in the after¬ 
noon. 

So they lurked her up carefully on the hard horse¬ 
hair sofa, and with elaborate indifference started to¬ 
gether for their walk, poor Lady Chesncy sending her 
hopes and prayers after them. 

It was a grey, early September afternoon, and the 
grey mist that had risen out of the sea seemed to 
increase rather than disguise the soft beauty of the 
scenery, and the deep red of the Devon cliffs, against 
which the green waters of the southern sea sighed 
and tossed. 

Raymond and Miss Enderbj' wetc to be seen no¬ 
where, and Tcssie walked along 1 at a desperately rapid 
pare, eagerly scanning the horuon for a sight of the 
( (tuple she deeply longed to sec. 

“ You are in a great hurry. Miss Humphreys. 1 ’ said 
Chesncy ruefully, as she hastened along over boulder 
and luifv clump with a rapidity that threatened her 
downfall every moment. “ 1 think perhaps that if wc 
went at a slower rate you might enjoy the scenery 
mote. And, after all, Mr. Holden and Miss Endcrby 
are. m» doubt, quite safe. 1 ’ 

He ended with an accent of bitterness, which did 
not escape her quick ear, and she nnswcied with some 
cinbaii.issmonl — 

“ I am not in the least anxious about them—oh ! no. 

I—I only thought that perhaps Lady Chesncy might 
expect us back before long.” 

"No, that was not your reason!” said Chesney 
savagely. “ You are afraid of a tPte-d-tctf with me. 
You are afraid that 1 shall tell you that 1 love you 
and try to win your heart from that fellow who has 
won it.” 

Tcssie turned white to the lips. 

What she had unconsciously dreaded had come 
upon her, and in her anguish she gave vent to a 
low moan, and turned to hurry away from the man 
who had addressed her so suddenly and so passion¬ 
ately. 

What was she to do ? How could she escape from 
him ? 

And above all, what did this tremulous beating of 
her own heart mean--this signal that betrayed her so 
basely ? 

As she turned her foot caught in a tuft of yellow 
samphire, and she stumbled and would have fallen had 
not Chesney sprung forward and caught her in his 
aims. 

lie too was deadly white, but he had mastered his 
feelings, and already repented the wild passion of his 
words. For he had terrified the tender child who had 
confided in his truth and honour. ‘ 

“ 1 did not mean to frighten you ; forgive me ! 11 he 
articulated hoarsely. 

Hut ini another moment their eyes had met, and in 
that one long look he knew that she loved him. For 
one moment of rapture she lay in his arms, his lips 
on hers, her heart throbbing wildly in answer to 
his owh. 


The waves at their feet and the calling sea birds 
above their heads were the only witnesses to their joy 
and their bitter sorrow. 

She regained her self-control in .in instant, and 
pushing him from her with her weak strength, faced 
him, white and despairing, her wide eyes full of grief 
beyond all words. 

“You must go away,” she moaned, “go far away 
from me. What have 1 done ? I have forgotten that 
1 owe Raymond my faith.” 

Her self-reproach was so keen that it cut him to the 
heart, and he stood looking mutely at her. 

Then he said wildly— 

“ Can it never be, Tessie? Leave that man who is 
not worthy of you, and come to me, for 1 love you with 
all the power of my life.” 

“ I cannot,” she said gently ; “you must know that 
it is impossible. Until Raymond Holden gives me 
up of his own free will, l will never let him know by 
deed or word that I love him no longer. Cod knows 
that I am wicked, but I will try and do my duty, and 
not break Raymond’s heart.” 

He looked at her lovely face in mule resignation. 
He knew it was hopeless to persuade her that Ray¬ 
mond had very little heart to break, and he knew that 
his pleadings would be useless against her determina¬ 
tion. 

“ I will go away to-morrow,” lie said humbly. “ You 
are a good woman—Cod knows how much la tter you 
are than 1 am. Do you think that—that Mr. Holden 
will make you happv ? ” 

“ I know that lie loves me,” answered Tessie. 

“ 1 could not bcai to see you m imed to another 
man. I could not endure to be in England and know 
that the same country holds us both, and that you can 
never bo my wife,” he went on. ** 1 will tell my 
mother everything to-morrow, and then I will go round 
the world.” 

“ Oh, what have 1 done ? 1 have cruelly injured my 
best fi iend ! ’’ wailed the girl, wringing her hands. 
“ It will break Lady Chesncy’s heart to lose you. Let 
me go. Let me* leave Woodlands, and you remain 
with her.” 

“That will be only depriving her of both of us in a 
single hour,” he said, with a bitter smile. *• For I 
have determined to leave England, and my mother 
would break her heart if she were to be left 
alone ! ” 

“ Million, you two ! Good gracious, what a time 
you have been, and we have been all down the Lovers’ 
Leap, and up again the other.side!” cried Rachel 
and Raymond, suddenly appearing from behind a 
clift. 

Miss F.nderby’s sharp eyes glanced from one to the 
other, but even she did not guess from the quiet faces 
of the couple before her that a tragedj had been 
enacted within a few yards of them. 

Dearest Tcssie,” said Raymond softly. '• you are 
tired ; take my arm.” 

There was a deeper accent of affection in his 
voice, inasmuch as five minutes before Miss En- 
derby had told him sharply that he was “:t vapid 
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idiot,” and that she did not care for second-*'and 
attention. 

And ii Tcssie was too gentle for his taste, Rachel 
had been too much the reverse of tender to suit him 
that afternoon. 


CIIAPrER THE ELEVENTH. 

“ Mother, can I have five words with you?” said 
Chesney that evening, as lie knocked at his mother’s 

dressing-room dour. 

Lady Chesney motioned him to a scat, with a smile 
that strove vainly to disguise the traces that tears had 
left upon her cheeks. 

She had guessed the events of that afternoon from 
the faces of the principal actors in the tragedy, and 
she wept bitterly over the failure of her plans. The 
ghastliness of that tea-party at the stuffy little hotel 
overlooking the sea was a thing never to be forgotten. 
For each member of it seemed to know that something 
had gone wrong beyond the power of human nature to 
rectify. 

Miss Knderby had been rendered so petulant by the 
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utter want of attention she received that, although 
the others strove to be spasmodically cheerful, she acted 
as an absolute wet blanket. 

The carriages were ordered earlier than had been 
at first intended, and Tcssie gave way quietly to Ray¬ 
mond’s entreaties and took her place at his side in the 
dogcart, while Rachel, in a shocking temper, climbed 
into the wagonette. 

‘Tessie never forgot that homeward drive. 

Raymond was at first so gushing, so enthusiastic 

about everything, and so full ol -affectionate protesia- 

tions. 

“ Darling Tessie, don’t you think that we are so 
exactly suited to one another?" he had ended by 
saying. 

But the girl's quiet “ 1 hope so, Raymond,” spoken 
with a. pathos of which she herself was hardly aware 
acted as a damper on his spirits; and lie began to le- 
flect sombrely, qs they drove along, upon the sparkling 
wit that had made his drive with Miss Enderby a 
roaring farce. 

It was evening now, and the mist was a little chilly, 
and Raymond shivered as he drew up the collar of 
his coat, and mentally compared Tcssie to the serenity 
of a summers evening, and Rachel to the (lash and 
sparkle of the sunlight. 

They were a subdued couple when they 
ariivcd at Woodlands, and Tessie had gone 
straight up to her room, and had not ap¬ 
peared again that day. 

“What is it, iny son?” said 
Lady Chesney, as she surveyed 
liis fine, well-proportioned figure, 
and the turn of his aristocratic, 
close-ciopped head with melan¬ 
choly pride. 

lie went over to the fireplace 
and stood there, with his hands 
clasped behind him and his 
• head bent down. 

“ Mother, 1 think that if you 
.have no objection to the plan, I 
will take Aspern’s offer of com¬ 
panionship, and go off round the 
world for a bit. I’m getting 
a bit rusty, and after all, travel 
does one an immense amount 
of good. Should you very 
much mind if I started off in 
a day or two ? ” 

The colour on Lady Chesney 1 * 
delicate face flickered out, and 
she stretched her hand tr* 
him. . 

“ My dear, dear Son 1 my 
poor boy 1 " she faltered tremu¬ 
lously. “ Is it . becausp of 
Tessie?.’ • . , 

“Yos,* he answered, setting 
his. teeth sharply, and flinging 
back his head with a gesture of. 
impatience. “ I, have ga^toget 
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over it, mother, somehow, for she will have nothing 
to say' to me.” 

“ Roger,” said Lady thesney suddenly, “ Will you 
promise me one thing ? Waft for one fortnight before 
you start on your tour, and if nothing happens before 
thpn I promise you that 1 will pul no hindrance in your 
way. Go uRto London to-morrow, and 1 will give out, 
that you have left home for a time. But wait there, 
for J have a presentiment that before the fortnight is. 
out something will happen.” • 

Chesney gave a reluctant consent. 

“ It is no use, mother. 1 feel sure that such a course 
will only be a prolonging of the agony that has to be 
endured. But as you wish it, 1 will do as you 
advise.” 

** Thank you, dearest boy,”, said his mother fondly, 
as he leaned over lier and kissed her check. 

How could anyone reject the love of her son ? she 
letlcctcil as she sat there in the twilight after he had 
left her. 

She wondered at Tessie’.* strength of qiind in re-, 
mainmg faithful to a man for whom she felt no real 
love. But at the same time she admired the girl, and 
it made her very tender to Tessie as they sat together 
in the dtawing-rooin aher dinner. 

When Lady Chesney announced her son’s departure 
from England, Rachel cast one furious glance at 
Tessic's while face. 

She guessed what had happened, and she knew with 
dcspciale certainty that Chesney would never turn to 
hei now. 

It was a satisfaction to her to think that Tessie had 
lost her matrimonial prize, ami that after all no one 
had gained it. But that did not in the least soften her 
anger against the rival who looked so little to be 
envied, and Rachel meditated a delicate revenge as 
she sat nibbling at her buttered toast which would at 
one blow deprive the girl of both her lovers. 

If Lord Chesney was blind to her fascination Ray¬ 
mond Holden was not, and with the least encourage¬ 
ment she could bring him to her feet, and make - hint 
utterly ignore the chains of honour and loyalty by which 
he was bound to Tessie. 

It was such a pleasant reflection, and afforded so 
much scope for amusement and skilful planning, that 
Rachel coujd .not resist a little laugh as she glanced 
across at Miss. Humphreys. 

For, after all, with her four hundred pounds a year, 
and Raymond's Income, they would be beyond the reach. 
of want. *.,.*• ' •' 

And at seven and twenty jpiy eligible offer is not to' 
be despised,’ - , • .,. t J j.., ;• 

' So Rachel laid her plana, and Tessie tried, to wpitye : 
her tender fancies rpund the ttptn whoW{u saabwluieliy:'; 
unworthy of anytrye affection.' 

Chesney said goqdrbyr to ►the girl M lo^ed in th« 
presence of thtfwhdle^rty, for he flared ncrt trttJt.htnv* J 
scirto a private interney, »nd.b«twpuld.hbt,eij(&hger? 
her self-controi.- ^ 

Tessie, who had been VeepTng an^'repfoiehfn^iiet.;, 
sr.f through the long watches ofthe night fpV. v ^er>oSie ) 
instant of disloyalty tcrRiymoiid, looked straight into ' ; 


his face with her sad eyes, and bade him the farewell 
that she hoped was for ever. 

She felt sure that if she were left alone with Holden 
she would love him as she ought to do, and by 
her patiedt affection reward him for his years of 
faithfulness. ....... 

She was amared at Lady Chesney’s cheerfulness, 
for she had feared that her kind friend would hold her 
responsible for her son’s sorrow, and would be inclined 
to blame her for what she could not help. 

Therefore she was much surprised when the old 
lady turned to her after the dogcart had rattled out of 
sight, and bade her, with a more tender accent than 
usual, come up to her room to read aloud while she 
worked. 

“1 have asked Miss Home and Lalla Magniac to 
come to-morrow for a few days to cheer us up, and 
■Miss Home has just telegraphed to me to say that 
they will be pleased to come.” 

“ How delightful! ’’ cried Tessie; then lowering her 
voicer she said sadly : “ I was so afraid that you 
would be angry with me, Lady Chesney, for what ] 
could not help. And that would have nearly broken 
my heart.” 

“ My dear child,” said Lady Chesney brightly, “ I 
have come to the age when one realises the truth of 
the proverb that there is no, use in crying over spill 
milk. So long as >ou are happy that is what princi¬ 
pally matters. We must leave time, the all-healer, to 
deal with my dear son.” 

*' Yes,” whispered Tessie, turning resolutely away 
from the contemplation of the past, and burying herself 
with complete success in an animated discussion as to 
the correct colouring of a hvena’s leg. 

Raymond was so devoted in his attention to her for 
the rest of the day, and so utterly callous of Miss 
F.nderby, who hrul donned her most becoming gown 
in vain, that Lady Chesney felt absolutely unwilling to 
do what her son had urged her to do, and beg him to 
extend his visit for as long a lime as he cared to 
remain at Woodlands. 

So it was settled that he was to depart on the day 
following Miss- Home’s arrival, and that Tessie was to 
go home in two or three months’ tune to prepare for 
her wedding. . 

She listened to the plans that Raymond made for 
their future with quiet interest, but with such an ab¬ 
solute want bf the rapture'that usually characterises a 
young bride that Holden grew impatient. 

•V'-tVHpw quiet'you are,'Tessie/ he sulid pettishly. “I 
. SbduhFhavc thought that the pfospeet of a honeymoon 
spent in Rome.an.d- Venice would have moved even you. 
; VJ^-ypi* are just as'quiet about it as though I had pro- 
poied that we should spend our wedding-tour on the 
vto^Fof tho'Mortu^nent.’*, •*' 

;:•/“Or^roUing down Hampstead Hill! "said a lively 
;Jv,t>feefifojn'tliedoOr,as Rachel lifted the portiere and 
_J,ahq\v^'lie^s>lF fifa^dainty ajaire gown touched with 
there, awl’ a- hat which glittered with 
: thi*tl*s. 

'>^^aym6hd-ir-.^yfti'bnd Holden, why don’t you come 
/out f .'1: going td the kennels and then on the river 
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for an hour. Oh ! I beg yOur pardon. 1 had no 
idea that you were so deeply engaged.' 1 

And she executed a mocking pirouette as lie rose 
clumsily to his feet, and Tessie turned away with a 
vivid blush. 

“Of course I cannot ask you to accompany me now,” 


“I am not looking,” she said with a laugh. “You 
need not spare my blushes, for I know that lovers are 
terribly affectionate before a short parting." 

Tessie walked proudly to the door. 

“ Please let me pass,’’ she said imperiously to Rachel. 
“ Lady Chesney wants me upstairs.” 

“ What a charming and affectionate wife you will 
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have, my i/enr Raymond,” saitl Miss Enderby with a 
shrug, as she watched the stately figure passing up the 
oak staircase. “Of course 1 am an excitable, silly 
little thing, but my idea of a lover’s parting is—very 

different,” she ended coquettislily, with a downward 

sweep of her eyes ; and Raymond felt a thrill as 
lie imagined what a parting with Rachel Enderby 
would be like, and whether slic would—he could 
hardly even imagine the word—allow him to kiss 
her. 

“ I don't think, you know, that Tessie is very de¬ 
monstrative," he said lamely. “ Hut 1 know that she 
is very fond of me.” 

“Is she?” ^id Rachel drily. “Dear me, how 
oddly some people do show their affection ! " 

He said no more at the moment, but her words 
rankled in his mind, and somehow loosened his sense 
ot responsibility towards the girl who had given up so 
much for his love. 

Miss Home and Lai la arrived later in the afternoon, 
and the little artist met Tessie with expics 
sions of the keenest pleasure, and then asked 
to be taken up to lady Chesney's room, where 
she was closeted for some time. 

Lady Chesney was not feeling very well that 
day, and was absent from the dinner-table, at 
which Raymond and Miss Enderby arrived 
when the soup was finished, with somewhat 
guilty faces, and eager explanations of the awk¬ 
ward nature of the tide. 

Miss Home scrutinised them both through 
her cyc-glasscs with a whimsical expression 
of amusement, which culminated in a broad 
smile as her glance wandered to Tessic’s pale 
face. 

After dinner she drew the girl into the little 
boudoir leaving the other couple on the terrace 
in the moonlight, and despatching Lalla up¬ 
stairs to talk to Lady Chesney. 

“ Now, my dear child, I want to have a good 
talk to you. Is that the man you are going to 
8o). marry? That young whipper-snapper with a 

face like one of the young men in * Patience?’” 


She turned Tessic’s averted face round to her 


pursued Rachel, half turning away with an accent of 
regret, and pretending to occupy herself with her king 
glove. “ ‘ Pepper ’ and * Mustard ’ will have to be my 
companions. Aurcvoir!” 

“ Stop,” cried Raymond, as he turned from Tessie 
in her dark gown to the brilliant figure -at the door. 
“Tessie has quite done talking to me now, and I 
think that, after all, a pull up the river would be 
refreshing. Shall you mind very' njnch if I go, 
Tessie?” \ 

Rachel glanced ironically from one to the other. 


own, and putting her arms affectionately round her 
waist, drew her down on to the sofa. 

“Please don't say that about Raymond,” pleaded 
Tessie .hurriedly. “He is really a very good young 
man, and' he is so devoted to me, and we shall be such 
a happy couple. Fancy—he told me yesterday that 
he had never felt his feelings towards me change since 
the d<>y that he told me.of his love. And it makes no 
difference to him my being penniless now, though of 
course when he first spoke to me I was by way of 
being an heiress.” . . 
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“ Do you know, Tessic, my dear, lhai I am reluctantly 
compelled to admit to myself that you arc a fool,” said 
Miss Home slowly. 

Then, with a quick.gesture, she laid her hand upon 
the girls lips. She had caught a sound from the 
adjoining room to which, in her agitation, Tcssie had 
been deaf. 

The portifire that divided the two rooms was un¬ 
looped, and fell in. soft thin folds across the arch¬ 
way, and through it came to the two who were now 
unsuspected listeners the distinct sound of voices. 

“ My darling, how beautiful you arc ! How I love 
you ! You are so clever, so brilliant; so different to 
me—so far above me! How can you condescend to 
love me ?" 

It was Raymond's voice in passionate pleading, and 
on Tessie’s horrified cars fell the unmistakable sound 
of a kiss. 

“For shame! for shame!" said Rachel Endcrby 
in her dear, ringing tones. *• Raymond, you are 
engaged to Tessie Humphreys. Do you forget 
that 

'* Engaged to her ? No; rather foiced to marry her 
against m> will -my inclination,” protested Holden, 
his words huirying alter one another with an abso¬ 
lute oblivion of facts or circumstances. ” Do you 
think that I care for her by the side of you, darling 
Rachel? Promise me that you will be my wife— 
pi 1 anise me-" 

Miss Home, with a malicious triumph in her face, 
dragged Tcssie to her feet and supported her, white 
and trembling, to the portiere, which she suddenly 
lifted and dropped behind them. 

“ Now, Tessie. 1 ' she whispered. “ if you have an 
atom of pride in ynur composition, you cannot hesitate 
to exert it now." 

Raymond was on Ins knees at Rachel's feet, with 
her hand pressed against his lips. 

Miss Endcrby turned her triumphant face and her 
satin-covered figure, sparkling with diamonds, towards 
them. 

She realised her success as she looked into Tessie’s 
reproachful eves. 

Their entrance was so unexpected to Holden that 
he sprang confusedly to his feet. Rut Miss Home, 
with an imperious gesture, checked the words upon 
his lips. 

“ Many thanks, Mr. Holden, we have heard quite 
enough,” she said -ronicnlly. “ Will you allow me to 
inform you—as you ought to have seen for yourself 
before this—that Miss Humphreys never felt any real 
love for you, and what affection she did feel died' long 
before yours did.” 

Then, with a grand bow, she passed Tessie’s hand 
t rough her arm and left the room, utterly ignoring 
MissEnderby. * 

When Tcssie reached the quiet shelter of her room, 
ant was alone, she laid down her head on her pillow 
and burst into tear» v 

“ Thank Cod ! thank God ! * she sobbed. “ I am 

n , gl u d , V 1 * 1 is at an end; For I never loved him. 
Hut oh ! I have lost- ” 


CHAPTER THE TVVELEIII. 

“ Woodlands. 

“ Sett. 20th. 

“ Darung Phyllis; 

“ I must come home to you and mother before 
many days are over. 

“ Do you know what it is to have missed your hap¬ 
piness in life : to have marred what promised to be a 
fair flower of joy ? 

“No, I know that you cannot understand what I 

mean, for 1 hardly do myself; only Raymond Holden 

has cared nothing for me all this long time, and is now 
engaged to a Miss Rachel Enderby, who is staying in 
this house. 

“ You must not think that I cared for him at all, for 
I know now that I never loved him in the true sense 
of the word. Only his love seemed to promise me a 
refuge from the storms of the world, and I feel now as 
if I was cast adrift. 

“ Height)! what a melancholy letter. 

“ It is, perhaps, a little mortifying to my self-pride 
to see Raymond adoring someone else when he vowed 
he adored me alone. 

“Anyhow, good-bye for the present. How I long 
to see you again ! 

“ Your loving, incoherent, sorrowing 

“ Tessie.” 

This letter drove l’hyllis Humphreys to the verge 
of distraction and mystification. 

She did not show it to her mother, for Mr*-. 
Humphreys would probably have had a fit of nerves 
on the spot, and have been incapacitated for several 
days. 

But she merely informed her that Tcssie would prob¬ 
ably return in a few days, and sat down and waited 
for the outcome of events, which were at present un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Tessic had, perhaps, hinted at more of her sorrow 
than she knew ; or perhaps Phyllis, with a sister’s quick 
intuition, guessed the truth by-the mere avoidance of 
the mention of Chesncy's name. 

At Woodlands an unsatisfactory air of mystery 
pervaded the place. 

l.ady Chesney was, to Tessie’s ftorprise, not in the 
least sympathetic when she had been informed of the 
rupture, of her engagement. 

She merely remarked that it was just as well that 
they had found out their real feelings before it was 
too late, and begged Tcssie to postpone her departure 
for the spare of a week. 

^Raymond and Rachel were, perhaps, the most un¬ 
blushing pair of lovers that ever took a house by 
storm. 

They were so absolutely devoted to one another, in 
outward appearance, at least, that the occupants of the 
house seemed to spend their time in trying to avoid 
them. 

,,Tessie, from feeling relieved and thankful at being 
no longer bound to a man for whom she felt no particle 
of affection whatever, grew, as the days sped on, 
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sensible of :i feeling of loneliness.and of longing to be 
appropriated by Sbmcone. 

She seemed to be-not actually needed in the house, 
for Lady Chesney. and Miss Home were hourly 
companions now, and she'was left with Lai I a, whose 
mute devotion was very touching, if not satisfying. 

Rachel Enderby seemed to rejoice in showing-off 
her lover before Tessie, and in displaying his devo¬ 
tion, and demanding his unwearied attention at every 
turn. 

It was, therefore, a relief when Raymond felt it ex¬ 
pedient to depart, after an extended visit of two days. 
And when next day Rachel packed up her possessions 
and took an exultant leave of Woodlands, proclaiming 
loudly that she was going to be introduced to her new 
relations, no one felt inclined to shed a tear. 

Lady Chesney had laid her own plans, and had 
been seconded in them by Miss Home, who had ad¬ 
vised a little discretion and delay in summoning home 
Lord Chesney. 

It was not that they were not convinced that Tessie 
cared for him, but that they could not feel quite 
certain that she would not refuse him if he came at 
once, out of uncertainty as to the real nature of his 
feelings and her own. 

She had had a great shock in Raymond’s disloyalty, 
and a shock is apt to unsettle body and mind, till 
calm reason asserts its sway once more in every- 
day life. 

And so it was that Miss Home shook her head 
sagely, and laid a restraining hand on Lady Chesney’s 
impulsive inclinations. 

“No.no,” she said, “wait a few days before you 
summon him home again. Tessie is not certain of 
her own mind yet, and your son is not a man who can 
afford to be trifled with. His disposition is scarcely 
one to bear a second rebuff.” 

When Woodlands was empty Tessie tried to exert 
herself to act her old part in the household. 

But she found that the light-hcartedness which had 
once been so natural to her, refused to return at her 
will, and she fancied that her old friends looked at her 
with changed faces. 

One afternoon, the day before her proposed return to 
Helmdalc, Lady Chesney suggested a drive, and begged 
Miss Home to accompany her. 

Lalla had arranged Some other amusement in the 
village, and Tessie, left alone, took her book down to a 
favourite seat of hers by the river. 

It was a perfect afternoon of golden * September 
weather. 

The oak coppice sloped down to the river bank on 
the Woodlands side, and opposite the russet hues of 
autumn were beginning to soften the fcrn-carpgted 
dales, and the empurpled moors that rose' and faded 
away into the misty blue of the sky. 

Tessie’s Browning fell unheeded to her feet as she 
sat above the swift stream, watching afce -swirl and 
eddy of the river as it splashed against its brown 
boulders. '. • > . . • ; 

She was so still that a little blr^'jdjnted out (of a 
green hollow and settled opposite to her on a twigj and 


beginning to call shrilly, presently woke the whole 
coppice into song. 

Tessie was thinking of the long railway journey 
before her on the morrow, and of the story she would 
have to tell her mother and sister when they -met. 

There - would be no triumphant return for her, for 
she had tasted of the bitter waters of failure, and she 
would have to confess that nothing she had taken in 
hand had succeeded. Sh^ was one of the great 
army of the unsuccessful who swell the paths of the 
world. 

As she thought ont her dreary imaginings, and tried 
to check the tears of disappointment that would over¬ 
flow her heavy eyes, there came’ a sound of movement 
in the tangled undergrowth above her, as of a heavy 
body forcing its way through bent twigs and clinging 
briers. 

She looked up with a sudden sense of alarm, and 

there, among the thick leaves and sprays of honey¬ 
suckle, she saw the outline of a dark, lowering face, 
the eyes of which were fixed upon her with unutterable 
malevolence. 

She started to her feet in terror, her tongue cleaving 
to her dry mouth ; unable to cry out —unable to do 
anything but hold up her trembling arms in mute 
entreaty. 

For it was the face of St. John Baker, and in his 
hands he held uplifted a huge fragment of rock, poised 
in malevolent suspense above her head, teacly to crusli 
her in its fall. 

How long they stood thus facing one another Tessie 
never knew ; but presently, his rigid muscles relaxing 
with a grim smile, Baker flung the boulder, which 
caught the girl on the shoulder as she sprang aside 
from it, and with a mighty a ash splashed into the 
sounding river. 

The blow overbalanced her, as he had intended, and 
with a shrill scream for help, which sent its echoes 
ringing up into the very vault of heaven, she flung up 
her arms, and slipped backwards down—down into the 
cold, peaceful water. And at the same instant Baker’s 
face disappeared. 

The current was so strong that it seemed to heat¬ 
her away down stream in spite of her cold fingers 
clinging to the fern roots and the water-plants on the 
bank } and she had given herself up for lost when she 
felt a pair of strong young arms round her, And a 
cheery voice in her ear. ... * 

“ Tessie, dear Tessie, it is I—Lalla ! Hold tightly 
to me—there i$ help coming j only a little .longer.” 

Lalla had been coming to join her friend, and had 
seen the whole affair when she was. too far. off to do 
more'- thiui scream to oncof.thergardeners,and then 
speed like an arrow down the - bank tbtbe spot where 
Tessie disappeared for the first time. •. 

She wajt*ttot' a moment tbo. soon, for Tessie was. 
utterly exhausted, and when Chesney, ;wh<> had that 
. moment 'arrived from London",; appealed upbn the 
scene, followed by two of the gardeners, they were 
only juSt iit tirhe to rescue the .f w'o girls from a certain 
death. 

i v ‘; - v Teaaie':.tWs quite unconscious, and Chesney, with 
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a growing horror at his heart as he felt the dead 
weight in his arms, carried her into the house and laid 
her on the sofa in his mother’s room. 

Then kneeling down at her side he began to chafe 
her hands despairingly, and' to call frantically, upon 
her name. 

“ Tessic, my darling—my sweetheart ! God help me • 
if you are dead ! Have they brought me home too 
late -only for this ? ” he cried. “ Mother, is she dead 2 
Look at her white, still face-” * 

Miss Home, with'vigorous energy, took him by the 
shoulders and turned him out of the room. 

“T.et along with you, you great stupid man !” she 
said, trying to disguise a suspicious huskiticss in her 
voice. “ She is no more dead than you are. And if 
you don’t go away and behave yourself till she comes 
to herself, HI—I’ll tell her what I think of you.” 

With which mysterious threat she shut the door in 
his face, and left him to wander, like a caged animal, 
up and down the corridor, wondering, hoping, trembling 
at every sound. 

When Tessic opened her eyel upon the world again 
the first words that she said were— 

“ Lalla ; is she hurt ? Oh ! Lady Chcsney, she saved 
my life.” 

And a rush of quiet, thankful tears relieved the 
tension upon her brain and heart 

;i Lalla is perfectly well, dear. She was not so long 
in the water as you were, and you shall see her as 
soon as possible. Meanwhile, she is in bed, with a 
roaring fire and some hot negus. But is there no one 
in the world you can think of that you would like to 
sec at once ? ” 

There was a mischievous smile playing about the 
corners of Lady Chesney’s mouth, and a merry gleam 
in her eyes ; and as Tcssie looked at her a warm flush 
crept up into the girl's cheeks, and without speaking 
she turned aside her head and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“ My dear daughter,” whispered the old lady, as she 
bent down and kissed the blushing face ; then opened 
the door and drew Miss Home away. 

There was a firm step upon the polished floor, a 
strong hand drew down Tessie’s trembling fingers, and 
she was folded to her lover’s heart. 

There she lay quiet and calm, in all the beauty of 
her fulfilled hopes.' 

Of what use were mere words when her lover’s lips . 
were on hers, his kisses warm upon her. glowing, 
cheek? 

And in the next room. Lady Chesney and Miss 
Home lived oyer their love stories again, as they waited,,- 
hand in hand, rejoidng over their dear one's happi¬ 
ness. . ' •< . • ' ' •, v 

“ Why were you so obstinate, tessie ? ” said Cftesney i 
fondly, as he drew away for an.instant to .take a long' - , 
look at the white^gowned figure on the spfii, whose 
happy eyes were drooping so resolutely beforehis 
own. “ Look at me, my darling, and tell the >ow you 
oared fancy that you could ever marry a whom* 

• •’ - *'• 

• ■ ' ' ‘ . in 


you did not love ? 1 call it positively wicked, Tessie,” 
he concluded in severe accents, thinking how perfect 
the outline of her oval • face was, and how well the 
Chesney diamonds and sapphires would look in her 
bright hair and on her fresh, dimpled throat. 

*' It—-it must have been a mistake,” murmured 
Tessie, playing with the hand that held hers in such a 
close grip. 

“ It is a mistake that must never occur again,” he 
said lightly. “ For if it eveT happened again you would 
break my heart.” 

“ I thought that mine was broken already,” said 
the girl, lifting her eyes to his for one short instant. 
“ Hut somehow, it must have been imagination.” 

“ Tessie, I will not wait more than six weeks to 
claim you as my wife,” he answered seriously. “ And 
if you cannot get your gowns ready in that time—why, 
we must spend our honeymoon in Paris, and buy them 
at Worth’s.” 


When Phyllis received a telegram and a letter in 
quick succession next day she performed a pas seul 
round the little drawing-room, much to her mother’s 
astonishment. 

“Mummie darling,” she cried, “we are to go to 
Woodlands by the next train. It's a place somewhere 
in Devonshire, and Tessie, our little Tessie, is going 
to be a viscountess." 

And for once in her life Mrs. Humphreys did not 
have an attack of nerves on the spot. 

After Tessie’s wedding old Lady Chesney insisted 
on carrying off Lalla on a long visit to the Dower 
House within a stone’s throw of the gates of Wood¬ 
lands. 

And as Mrs. Magniac made no objection to the 
arrangement, and even went so fat as to send a 
diamond bangle to Tessie as a wedding-present, the 
end of Lalla’s life bade fair to be brighter than its 
beginning. 

When Tessie reached Woodlands after her honey¬ 
moon was over the first lace that greeted her with a 
pleasant smile of welcome was Ada's, the ci-devant 
lady’s-maid at Mervyn Court. 

And when the new Lady Chesney found that her 
husband's loving care had extended so far as to pro¬ 
vide her with an old friend as her special maid, she 
almost wept with delight and thankfulness. • 

'. " Qh, miss—my lady, 1 mean,” said Ada tremulously, 

as*she furtively wiped away a teat, “I never thought 
that .I should be so happy in all my life. Oh dear! 
■:qh .dear! ( But I mustn’t cry over your beautiful silk. 
Vl.t1i maybe.be unlucky, and I should like to keep every 
care away from your sweet face, if I may make so bold 
as . tQ say .so, my lady." 

' ,'St John Baker was never seen again, and with him 
. vanished the last shadow that had darkened Tessie’s 
/Aappy’ltfe. ' 

. ' X--','. \ ' • •!,' • Tilt «ND. 
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O NLY two’little ba 


Waking at dawn L 


ut sweeter than all the 
brightest skies, 

Arc those baby eyes 


Only a baby child at play, 
Toddling about in glee, 
Little enough to the world, 
you say. 

lint all in the world to 
me. 


Only a baby vuice that rings 
Merrily all the day ; 

Hut it drowns the discoid of 
worldly things, 

And helps me along my 
way. 


T 0 1) I) 1. K S. 

(Will ltin*(rations /rum plioto£r.ifhs by Mr J. II. I/n/J.) 


Only a baby soft and 
mild, 

Only a baby’s mirth ; 

But r. speaks of Him 
who was once a 
child, ’ 1 ; 

And 'leads me away - * 




. F. K. /VeathkrI-y, . 
































DISAPPOINTMENTS AS A CAUSE OK ILL-HEALTH. 

BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 



L arc always very ready 
if we arc in an un¬ 
happy frame of mind 
to attribute our de¬ 
spondency to some 

derangement of a 

bodily function. We 
generally blame the 
liver, which is stimu¬ 
lated to increased 
activity by a thou¬ 
sand and one popu¬ 
lar remedies. We 


are too apt to forget 
that the mind reacts on the body just in the same 
way as the body reacts on the mind, so that the old 
proverb. 4 * A healthy mind in a healthy body," well 
i'\pi(.s»cs their mutual relation. 

I piopose in this paper to call attention to some 
common instances in which bodily health and well¬ 


being arc influenced by the state of the mind. 

The lightheartedness, and joy, and good health 
which follow the receipt of welcome news, the “broad- 
, p.muched content ’’ that accompanies a successful 
1 caieei, are examples of such influence, and many 
• more will occur to my readers. 

Just as the body is thus affected for good, a baneful 
influence may be exerted on ii by a icverse stale of 
, mind, and this is rather the side of the question 1 
"Aisliall consider. The highest of man's faculties is the 
'“faculty of judgment and self-control. Me acquires it 
last, for it is developed by his experience of life ; and 
/ it >s most easily lost. 

j When a man becomes excited—whether as a con- 
jf sequence of ill-health (in the delirium of fever!, or of 
profound emotion (excessive joy or fear), or of poisons 
(the action of alcohol and other drugs), it is well known 
that he becomes beside himself, and often commits 
acts or says words which in his calmer moments would 
have remained undone or unspoken. In these cases 
cause and effect are easily recognised, but very fre- 


love—chiefly affecting young women. ( 3 ) Failure in 
business or want of success in the competition of life— 
chiefly affecting men. ( 3 ; Loss of friends by death. 
Men and women are very differently affected. Men 
become cynical and morose, or give way to excesses ; 

comparatively rarely does a direct influence on tlieir 

health result. 

Worn eft, on the oilier hand, arc more prone to 
suffer physically. This difference seems to depend 
upon the greater activity and the more busy occupa¬ 
tion of men, which prevents them to a certain extent 
from dwelling unduly on any emotion. The influence 
of emotion is first a nervous exaltation, followed after¬ 
wards by nervous depression—best instanced by 
religious fervour and despair. 

In the every-day things of life similar influences are 
experienced. Let us take an extreme case of the state 
of being in love. In the earlier stages the poetical 
and sentimental predominate. Life is viewed through 
rose-coloured spectacles, and the lovers breathe an un¬ 
real atmosphere and live in an unreal world. This is 
the stage of exaltation, and it has little effect on bodily 
health other than tending to induce neuralgia. Hut 
too frequently it is followed by the stage of depression. 

Mutual disappointment may occur—the disillusion 
may occur before marriage, and the engagement is 
terminated. The ladj’s disposition becomes warped 
and soured ; her health declines, and she develops 
into a moody, irritable, nervous invalid. At first there 
is little organic disease, and if she be of well-balanced 
mind she soon throws aside her lassitude, and emerges 
a better, kinder, more sympathetic woman on account 
of her suffering. • 

Jlut if she dwells on her disappointment and fails to 
occupy herself, she becomes permanently nervous and 
hysterical, and as a necessary consequence her bodily 
vigour is affected. She is no longer capable of useful 
work, for she can take no interest in anything. A life 
may be similarly spoilt by excessive indulgence in 
grief. The hopeless longing for the dead (for this 
feeling there is no sufficient word in the English 


quenilv the effect docs not follow the cause so directly : language—it is best expressed by the Latin word 
it is less intense, but more lasting, and more far-rcach- desidenum) causes the life to be centred in retrospec- 
ing in its results. tion and remorse, wjih.tionsequent.ill-health. 

In the instances I have mentioned bodily health is Lastly, want of success in life;,constitutes a dis- 
rarely affected permanently by the excitement, for it appointment which reacts on bodily Wealth'. Any 
soon passes away ; occasionally, however, a terror prolonged worry or even a sudden shoclc' experienced 
may induce long-continued nervousness. Many cases by adult persons—particularly after the beginning of 
of St. Vitus’s dance—a disease chiefly affectingthe down-grade period of life—result in profound dis- 
children-r-are attributable, to fright. When the turbancc. The relation of intemperance to ill-health has 
emotion, is less intense and more prolonged, the even yet not teen fully recognised, t havc no dout rea 
faculty of self-control is weakened, profound mental my own mindthat much of the excessive drinking du. 
disturbance, ^results, And an Unhealthy state of the later years Qfji/ito’ my head 'M'.an unhealthy ■ 
mind i# indutied, WJb'ich reacts In . turn, causing bodily of -tte* iSrauyttiv&ftd .1 * ’said to the man sf.tnd d the 
ill-health (los* appetite J and sleeplessness, with the poiiment^r^a. ' . .',^u»T 8 un »nore 

long tram of jheir attendant cpnW|Ueoces); The chief vari us organs, which are, “ . -nee, 

causes of such disturbance Disappointment in susceptible to injuriousin fluenc€9 ‘ 
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How are these conditions best remedied ? Change 
of scene is to he recommended and active occupation 
to be provided. Hut, ns in so many other conditions, 
much depends upon the individual. A determined 
effort must be made to overcome weakness—a con¬ 
tinual endeavour to cease from morbid brooding ; 
attention must be directed from self and concentrated 
on others, and as time elapses Jess and less difficulty 
will be experienced in realising that, after all, there 
still exists an interest in life. When this stage is 
reached complete recovery is not far distant. 

I have directed attention to what may be termed 
the major disappointments of life, but it must not be 


forgotten that little disappointments, especially if they 
are frequently repeated, exercise far-reaching influence. 
Those of us who take interest in children and their 
little ways know well how bitterly they feel the non- 
fulfilment of a promise too often lightly, made and soon 
forgotten. 

Apart from the possible influence on character, there 
is no doubt that sensitive children suffer in health hy 
such neglect. They grieve and brood over what they 
consider a serious slight, and lie awake, unable to sleep, 
and rise in the morning unrefreshed to begin a new 
day. It ought to be a matter of conscience to perform 
every promise made to a child. 


A NIGHT ON A LIGHTSHIP. 

HV HKKIIERT KUSSEU.. 



IN THE GLEAM OF THE FLASH LIGHT, 



H E sight of the, 
tiny bright 
spark, regularly , 
waxing and wan¬ 
ing far out upon 
the windy black- 
. ness which, 

• shrouded ,'the ! . 

stormy ocean,' 

. put it into my' 
head to wonder, 
what tnauner of 
life it Was on , 
board a light- . 
7? ship; and ;thc'. 
fought brought : 

.>.;to. im->, 

’ 's who '' 
'th?.; 


I was spending a short holiday at the quaint, breezy 
old town of Deal, abreast of which stretches that most 
perilous of ail shoals, the Goodwin Sands. It chanced 
that during the morning following the night on which 
I had stood watching the winking spark dancing out 
upon the deep, as I strolled along the shingle slope of 
the beach,T came to where several longshoremen were 
making ready, to -launch one of those famous -boats 
locally ter»ned a galleyrpunt. ’ • " 

They were bound away bit’a. bruisfe to look but. for . 
ships requiring assistance,, and invited me to' accom¬ 
pany,-them., I sprang over the gunwale, the others 
foJlq^fj!, and away sped the little craft, souse into the 
surf toat Was making the .pebbly shore resonant as 
mountain-crags in a thunder-storm,;-,, We sailed the 
bleak Channel till nightfall, butthe-fbapiing waters were 
;as destitute qf ships as tho.ugh wi : .h»d e been out - irj 
.mid-Atlantic.... • 

; LHad'been seated fp^'.upwards of an bout upon 
-the flqc^ -of the boat, to get some 'shelter, from the 
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keen wind piping up out of the east, but shortly before the surges, dipping her bluff bows with wild headlong 
it fell dusk I raised my head above the level of the plunges into the billows, and crushing them into a short 
gunwale to take a look around, and found that we rolling surface,of snow, which washed seething past her 



■OO0 WATCHING US AS Wf.. APPROACHED" (p. 

' ' «“ 't •• 


were within biscuit-toss of the Gull lightshm. In the 
west, through a rift In the.lead-coloured sky, showed 
the sun, hanging blood-fed &pd rayless close down to 
the hard green rim of the sea that way, and tinging 
the atmosphere with an angry, crimson flush, which 
came shaking in a dull Crerftbling glow across the 
foaming heads of the WY'e*. 

The red-hulkd vessel, with her name paintedln huge 
glaring white letters upon her sitje, rode .heavily bvet 


ruddy bends. The light of the setting sun found a dull 
reflection in her wet sides, and the water all about hei 
Was full of lambent fires flung by the gleaming ted 
planks. 

An idea came into my head whilst I wal 
’i^iJra.r fabric^ .and I said to the man 'tif orc 
kmentapunfc— arCi .. 
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“ I should like to spend the night on her. 
take me off again to-morrow.” 

*• Why, it s against rules to allow visitors aboard after 
sunset,” he said. “ But one of her crew is an uncle of 
mine, and may he they’ll take you. Leastways, we ll 
ask them.” 

He slightly shifted the tiller, and under the impulse 
of her powerful lugsail the long slender boat went 
surging towards the lightship. A man came to her 
bulwarks, and stood watching us as we approached. 
Recognising the Ucal-mcn, he waved his hand. 

“That’s my uncle,” said the boatman. 

He then shouted— 

“Jim, here’s u gent as wants to spend the night out 
along with ye. Let lmn come aboard, mate. We’ll 
fetch him again in the morning.” 

“ 1 must ask the mate,” replied the other, and 
vanished. 

Hut in a moment he reappcaied at the side, accom¬ 
panied by a man clad in pilot cloth and brass buttons, 
who, after staring at me for a moment, shouted to the 
men to bring the boat alongside. With wonderful 
dexterity they steered the galley-punt close to the 
wallowing hull. Watching my chance, 1 sprang, and 
in a moment gained the deck. 

My first impression on stepping over the side of 

the lightship was that of the massiveness and strength 

of every object upon which my eye rested. The 
decks were broad, and looked the roomier for the 
absence of the familiar details of shipboard furmtuie. 
Everything was painted the same bright colour of red, 
from the short stump of bumkiii forking out over the 
bows, to the long arched tiller twitching at the ropes 
which lashed it amidships as the sea eddied round the 
rudder. - 

A couple of men, dressed in a costume very similar 
to that of inen-of-war's-men, with the word Gull em¬ 
broidered in red letters across the breasts of their 
jerseys, sat together forward upon the barrel of the 
great windlass, lly my side stood the man in brass 
buttons, and the fellow whom the boatman had 
hailed. 

1 said to the former — 

“ Arc you the captain ?” 

“ No.” lie answered. “ l am the mate, but I am in 
charge of the vessel” 

“ Hut you carry a captain, I believe ? ” said I. 

“ Our crew,” he replied, consists of ten hands, not 
including the skipper nor myself. These are divided 
in thismanner : nine of the men forward are told off 
into three reliefs, one of which is always ashore for a 
month at a spell, so that we never have more than 
six of them in the forecastle, with one extra hand, in 
the shape of the carpenter. In this way the men get 
two months of shipboard life and one month of Trinity 
Housework ashore. The skipper and myself take lb 
in turns each alternate month to command here.” 

“ 1 understand. And how many men do you keep on 
deck looking out at a time” . , 

“The six forward hands are divided into three 
watches, and each watch takes its rifitr of four hours 
on deck and eight below. For myself, 1 am free, to 


tion. 

I crossedvtho deck and looked over the bulwarks, 
which came breast-high, towards the Sands. The tide 
was about half-Hood, so that the shoal was completely 
covered, but the pale flicker of the brcakcis against 
the deepening gloom of the evening plainly showed 
their whereabouts. 1 asked the mate how far off the 
edge of the Goodwins the Gull lightship was 
moored. 

“A little over a mile,” he answered. “ Not a bit too 
far, sir, I can assure you, when a heavy northerly or 
north-easterly gale is blowing, and we arc making bad 
weather of it. with all our chain—two hundred fathoms 
—paid out.” 

“Suppose >ou wcic to break adrift, with such a 
Ice-shore as that : what would you do?" 

“Well, we should set the sail, a great Jug, and try 
to reach clear of the shoal. But the odds are ninety- 
nine in a hundred that we should take the gtound and 
go to pieces ; although 1 have heard of a lightship 
parting her moorings and washing dean across a 
bank, eventually driving light out to sea. We always 
have a spare anchor and cable ready foi letting go. 
But you may take it that when one chain has pallet! 
the other isn’t going to hold you for very long." 

Just at this moment the hour of sunset, as shown by 
the nautical almanack, arrived, and the mate, after 
glancing at Ins watch, called for the men to light and 
hoist the lamp. It was a magnificent lantern, built 
round the base of the mast, full of silver reflectors, 
which flashed prismatically as the roiling of the vessel 
caught the western gleams. 

The wicks were ignited, the rope by which the 
beacon was hoisted to its proper altitude taken to a 
winch, and four men, laying hold of the handspikes, 
rattled it up the mast. As soon as the lamp was 
in its place it began slowly to revolve. Although it 
was still broad twilight, the radiance beamed out 
brilliant almost as the noontide sun. It was difficult 
to tell the full intensity of the flashing from the deck : 
one needed to be half-a-mile away to judge the effect 
of tljosc long shafts of light sweeping round like the 
spokcs'of a wheel upon the gleam. But 1 could see 
the glancing of the Crystal squares in the sheen, and 
whcic the lantern was screened off to give the flashing 
appearance to its revolutions was to be known by the 
long black shadow that always followed the slow 
gliding beams of radiance. 

I said to my companion— 

“That is a splendid signal.” 

‘‘Ay, sir, it’s a good light. Hoisted to a height of 
thirty-eight feet above the icvel of the sea, it's visible 
for ten miles in clear weather.” . 

My eye fell upon a little cannon trained through 
the bulwarks dfi. I inquired if the piece was used for 
firing distress signals. The mate replied that it 
was. 

# 

“When we see a vessel standing in dangerously 
near to the Sands,” said he, “we fire a warning gun. 
If she goes ashore, wy begin firing guns in quick 
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succession ; and if it be night-time, 
send up powerful magnesium lockets. 

Hut the present system of signalling is 
callable of much improvement. Should 
the wind lie off-shore, our guns can¬ 
not be heard on the land ; and if 
the weather is thick, our rockets are 
not seen. My belief is that it will 
ultimately come to telegraphic com¬ 
munication with the coast.’ 1 

“ Tell me,” said I, gazing out into 
the fast deepening gloom, ‘‘ what 
you would number as the risks of a 
lightsman’s life ?” 

“ Why,” lie answered reflectively : 

“first, there’s the ceaseless danger of 
being anchored close to a deadly 
shoal. Then there arc the chances 
of collision. Vou would be surprised 
how frequently lightships arc run 
foul of by vessels. It seems rather 
hard that \vc, who arc stationed for 
tin- safeguard of ships, shouldn't be 
free from thedangeis attending care¬ 
less navigation. Hut apart from the 

ronditioib I have named, I do not 

know that we run any particular 
i isks.” 

“ Arc the men liberally treated by 
the Tunny House?" 1 asked. 

“ On the whole, I may say they arc, 
sir. The wages are good : better 
than those of sailors of coi responding 
grades.” 

*■ The lightsman should be well rewarded, foi 
surely his life is intolerably dull,” said 1. 

“'ll grows a bit monotonous at times,” he replied, 
looking up at the rhythmically turning lamp. “ Hut 
aboard this ship were better off than the crews of most 
vessels in the service, for we're tolerably close in with 
the coast; and there's some comfort in being able to 
spy your home through a telescope. In the more out¬ 
lying lightships—the Miditle Su/in, for instancc-r-it 
must be terribly lonely work. Would you like to, step 
below, sir?” 

1 followed him to the companion hatch, and wc 
descended the ladder. The cabin was a small, plain, 
but comfortable interior, with several sleeping berths 
opening off it. Passing through a short passage, we 
entered the oil-room, whose odour I had noticed 
directly on coming below. Four tanks stood ranged 
against the bulkhead, each capable of holding a 
hundred and fifty gallons, of oil. From the beams 
above hiing rows of spare lamps and reflectors. Pass¬ 
ing out of this compartment, We came to the ’tween 
decks, where stood the powerful clock-work machinery 
which revolves the lantern. Beyond lay the forecastle,■ 
which I also visited, andfound it a commonplace sailors’ 
living room, furnished with hammocks, lockers, and a 
table cleated to the deck. 

Four men sat below here, one of them building a 
little model by the light of a . bright swinging lamp 
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and the others puffing at their pipes and watching 
him. I look notice of their smart and scamanlikc 
aspect. 

“ Tell me,” said I, addressing the man who was 
building the model, “ how you mainly occupy your time 
on board this vessel ? 

“ Why, sir,” he answered, “ those amongst us that 
have got any skill amuse ourselves by making mats, 
work-boxes, little articles of furniture, and toys such 
as this. Then there’* a tidy library aboard. In 
summer-time pleasure-boats frequently come alongside, 
and throw us parcels of newspapers, which are very 
welcome, to be sure.” 

“ What sort of food do you get ? *' 

“ Ordinary shipboard fare, but the best of its sort. 
The Trinity House biscuit is famous, I believe, for its 
excellence.” 

«* * 

We returned to the deck again. It was quite dark 
now : a stormy night, with a shrill blustering of wind 
oh high and a thawing of waters over the side. The 
effect of the great mist of light shed by the lamp 
upon the gloom was remarkable. For ever the long 
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spokes of luminous silver continued to sweep round 
the orbit of the shadowy mast, lighting up a broad 
patch of (tale waters upon the inky surface of the deep 
wherever the labouring of the hull flung the shafts of 
radiance like great moonbeams over the foaming 
billows. 

The tempestuous noise going on around took a new 
significance when I glanced in the direction of the 
fitful glare made by the breakers raging upon the 
Goodwins away out abeam. I cannot express the 
sense of deep loneliness that came to me as I strained 
my sight in the direction of the reef, and thought of 
the little ribbed islets which would now be showing 
their heads above the creaming race of the ebbing 
tide. 

Those sands on such a night would be the very em¬ 
bodiment (jf the spirit of solitude. The desolation of 
a silent ice-island, floating pale under the straggling 
moonbeams down in the far reaches of the Antarctic 
Ocean, could not be profounder than the weird loneli- 
ness of yonder reef, whose yellow grains conceal greater 
treasure than the coffers of a hundred Oriental 
princes, and bury the bones of more sailors than manned 
the combined fleets at Trafalgar. 

I inquired of the mate what depth of water the Gull 
was moored in, and he replied, About eight fathoms. 
The vessel at that moment giving an unusually heavy 
lurch, that sent me staggering against the bulwarks, I 
said— 

“ You must occasionally get some wild tumbling 
about ? ” 

“it grows icniiic at times. You see, we’re but a 

small ship—1 can't tell you our burthen off-hand, but 
it’s a trifle under two hundred tons—and being very 
light, there’s nothing to stop the little hooker from 
cutting tapers when a really heavy sea is set run¬ 
ning." 

“I suppose,” said I, “that lightsmen must see a 
great deal of shipwreck in the course of their profes¬ 
sional career ? ” 

“ Ah, sir ! that’s one of the greatest hardships of our 
calling. It’s a bitter, bad job for a man to have to 
stand idle, watching a vessel go to pieces, near enough 
to hear the cries of drowning sailors. I’ve seen sbme 
weird and awful sights in that way on tempestuous 
nights, when the gle'am of our flash-light has regularly 
thrown out the shadowy shape of some vessel hard and 
fast ashore yonder, her canvas streaming in tatters 
from the yards, and the spray bursting ’over her in' 
clouds. Yet one of our most particular rules is that 
we must not leave our vessel on any pretext whatever. 
A ship’s company may be perishing within easy reach 
of us, but we can do no more than fire guns, send up 
rockets, .and pray that the lifeboat may not be lpng 
in coming. On the whole, it's a wise and proper 
regulation. The desire to save life Is very strong, 
particularly amongst seafaring men; but what could; 
we do .with 1 a cockle-shell like that itfsach seas as rtl'n 
out here?” . »• 


And he pointed to a little double-ended boat hanging 
at the davits. 

At the mast-head, above the lantern, was hoisted a 
large, red-painted ball. 1 inquired the purpose of it. 

“ It is a distinguishing mark,” responded my com¬ 
panion. “ For example, the Gull is known by her one 
red ball, the East Goodwin by a diamond with a tri¬ 
angle over it, and the North Hand Head by three red 
balls. The Trinity House vary the designs of these 
signals as much as possible. The Calshot shows twO 
red triangles, one on each mast; the Tongue and the 
Nore both carry black balls ; the Long Sand a large 
red diamond ; the Knock a large red ball surmounted 
by a small one ; the Duke of Edinburgh half a red ball; 
and so forth. There’s utility in the plan, for a ship¬ 
master spying a lightship too far off to read the letters 
of her name can tell by her masthead signals, which 
show clear against the sky, What vessel she is." 

We continued chatting in this fashion till it grew 
late, and the mate asked me whether 1 would like to go 
below and turn in. 

“ There’s a berth at your service,” said he. “ You'll 
not care to keep the deck all night long, 1 sup¬ 
pose ? ” 

I answered that I should be glad to go and lie 
down ; on which he conducted me to a mere box of a 
sea bedroom. Stretching myself along in the bunk 
or sleeping-shelf, I lay for a great while, listening to 
the strange groaning and creaking sounds arising 
from the wooden walls, and thinking of the inex¬ 
pressible service to navigation rendered by the gallant 

fabric tossing under me, and her little crew of brave 
hearts, with eyes always peering out into the darkness 
around in search of any ship which should mistake 
the significance of the noble beacon that flashed forth 
its warning across the tumbling waters. 

My experience had not, indeed, proved a very 
eventful one ; there had been no wrecks, no occasion 
to fire guns and. send up rockets and blue lights. Yet 
. I would not have missed spending those few hours on 
board the Gull for a great deal. I had gained an in¬ 
sight into a phase of the longshore life of our coasts 
concerning .which but very little is known. To most 
dwellers by the seashore the lightship is an object as 
familiar as the coast she guards ; yet how many, as 

- they gaze forth at the tiny spark, burning bright and 
clear on a breathless summer night, or fitfully flicker- 

, ing in the howling blackness of a winter tempest, let 
their thoughts go out to the men who form the crew of 
the brave bid craft ? ' ! 

It needs that sympathy which can only come from 
. understanding, the sdrt of perils that beset him ;tp be 
able to appreciate what a devoted ahd' heroic'- calling 

- that of the lightsman really is» . V--<'*. • \ . . 

Thus tricing, 1 presently fell^asleep. When next I 
opened my ^yca it was broad daylight, and the mate 
.. was standing in the cabin with his hand upon triy 
shoulder, telling me that the Deal g^Ucy-punt was - 
, f again alongside, and waiting to ddnvey the ashore. 
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IN A FOG. 

BY EDITH E. CUTHET.L, AUTHOR OF “ONLY A OUAKDKQOM DOC,” “THE STORY OK A CLAMOUR, 

“ 1.ADY LOKKIMER’S SCHEME," ETC. BTC. 
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with on it, and that we had in the Square garden 
without, leaving London. . But though we got up a 
tremendous tournament’, \t> the somewhat bewildered 
admiration of the French contingent, we did many 
other things too at Dmard. We bathed, at least 
once a day, in great parties on tljc. smooth sandy 
Dmard. You know that sweet little Monaco of the . plagg of the little cove, to which rocky steps led down 
North, perched upon its pretty dark cliffs, cm one side from our villa, arraying ourselves in wonderfully gay. 
the rock-studded sea, orfthe other the beautiful wind-, • costumes, though we did not wear hats in the water, 
mg Ranee, the Dart of France, with its snug coves like the French ladies. We made up shrimping 

and wooded heights, and inland, behind it, the chest- parties about the rocks at low tide, tucking up our 

nut woods and apple orchards of Brittany. skirts and paddling like children. 1 do not remember 

We had great fun at Dinard. Mamma, indeed, said that wc caught very much, but it was great fun. We 

it was a great waste of money to have taken us abroad sailed and rowed about the Ranee, and made e\pc- 

al all. For we ore all perfectly.content if we can only, ditions and got up picnics at all the old ruins for 
a tennis-ground and other girls and men to ,p4y. miles round. 

937 


££ WAS very miserable. Not that 1 even 
allowed to myself .that I was; but 1 
■was miserable, all the same. Yet 1 
had had a most delightful summer, 
even for the age of twenty-one, when 
all summers are delightful. Wc hud taken a villa at 
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The I lull.inis hail the next villa to ours, and they 
tvcrc a largo parly, loo. We tlul not actually know 
them in London 10 call upon, but we met the young 
llnllanis alxiut al the houses of mutual acquaintances. 
Kspccinlly did I seem to meet very often Harry, the 
soldier, who was always running up from Aldershot. 
Al 1 hoard, we and the llallains soon became great 
friends, and made many expeditions and did many 
things together. Hairy came ovei on leave. 

At first lie was just as nice as ever, and Harry, when 
lie likes, can be wry nice, lint then, gradually lie 
altered,and became silly and sulky- - so unlike himself, 
lie said it was I who had altered, which was quite 
false. The girls said it was all Monsieur le Comte de 
Courcy, Lieutenant m the 4th Diagoons, qualified al 
Dinan. Now, I quite failed to see why it should he 
the Comte de Courcy. I s.iw no reason why 1 should 
not talk to him, and try to teach him to play tennis (in 
full uniform) without Harry HalUun having anything 
to say to it, if it amused inc to do so. And it did 
amuse me. We had first met Lieutenant de Courcy 
when we went up to Dinau to sec the Thorne)s, who 
had taken a house there, and went with them to the 
laces. 

The officers of the 4th Dragoons, a very fine icgi- 
mciit in pale blue and silver, with long hats and tails 
of horsc-luir hanging from the troopers’brass helmets, 
pcrfotined prodigies of valour o\cr the steeplechase 
course- in full iinifoim, of course. M. de Courcy 
1 cally could tide, though Harry Hallam was so 
scornful and sniffy over his hoiscmanship. He had 
charming French manners, too, and I had never met a 
Frenchman in society before, my only acquaintances 
of the nationality being our Ficncli master at school 
and the young men at TmefiilV M. de Courcy was 
very small, and neat, and dapper, in his sweetly pretty 
uniform, which fated him so exquisitely, and gave him 
such a waist that Harry declared he wore stays ! He 
could play the piano chaimingly, and sing little 
French half-talking songs, which we did not much 
understand, but which annoyed Harry exceedingly, 
llut I am sure he undcistood them even less; for 1 
am persuaded it was his poor acquaintance with 
French that was at the bottom of Harry’s appreciating 
M. de Courcy less than we did. 

Howevci be, Hairy, sneaked through his examina¬ 
tion in French 1 can't understand at all. Then M. de 
Courcy spoke no English, and so Hairy lost all our 
jokes with him. So it made Harry very cross and 
sulky when M. de Courcy came over to Dinard as he 
did very often, especially fiom Saturday to Monday ; 
and we all went to the concert de gain at the Casino on 
Saturday nights. Man.mu was so pleased with him 
because, instead of going to the Casino on Sunday 
night to the concert, whirh abva)s look place that day 
there, according to foreign custom, he would come 
over to us and dine, and sit with us quietly in the* 
garden all the evening after chuich. Mamma said 
she thought wc had a “very g joh influence over the 
young Frenchman.’’ If so, we must liaVr had a v ety 
bad one over poor Harry ; for when M. de Courcy 
turned up, the former promptly trotted off in high 


dudgeon, and was not to be seen at the evening 
sci vice. 

Then Miss Annabel A. Cawson, of New York {vide 
the hotel list), appeared 011 the scene. How 1 disliked 
that gill from the very beginning ! She was one 
of your typical travelling Americans, disgustingly 
noisy, and well dressed and rich, with a thin yellow 
aunt and several huge Saratoga trunks in low. it 
appeared she knew an ofliccr friend of Harry’s, who 
had married an American, anti was going to slay with 
them at Aldershot. On the strength of this, she began 
making a lomplclo fool of Harry. He is so easily 
managed by a pretty girl, and, to do her justice, Miss 
Cawson was undeniably atu active, though 1 couldn’t 
stand her ways with men, and could never, never have 
imagined that Harry, of all people, could possibly 
admiic thnt sort of girl! Hut he did, as anyone could 
see with half an eye ; and said so, moreover. So then, 
just to show him that 1 could be proud too, and that 
if he had been annoyed over a nice Frenchman like 
M. dc Courcy, 1 could be annoyed over such a glaring 
bare faced IIillation with a horrid American girl- • why, 
1 became just as chilly to him as 1 knew how. lint 
it was very haul sometimes, especially when Miss 
Cawson wasn't In ! 

All this completely spoilt Din.ud for mo. M. le 
Comte went off with his brass helmets to the manual 
vies; Hairy dep.utcd back to Aldershot, saying au 
icvoir to Miss Cawson, who was to pay her visit 
there shortly, but vvilh hardly a good-bye lo me ! 1 
<an’t tell \oti how miserable 1 became, or how I hated 
the place, and the life, and the people now, and how 
delighted I was when wc went back to England. 

Hut it was my turn to go and stay with old Aunt 
Caroline. She lives all alone at Brighton, and we 
have to pay her pet iotlical visits, which wc hate, 
brighten in September is dreadfully dull ; Aunt 
Caroline is never anything else. I became quite 
moped, and got into the way of crying about nothing 
at all. Mamma professed herself quite shocked at my 
looks when 1' returned to town, and said she w;.- 
thankful when, about the end of October, an invitation 
came from Ethel Leigh for me to go and slay down in 
Loamskire. * Ethel and I were school friends, and I 
always enjoyed staying at Leigh Court, if—if it had 
not been for Ethel's brother, Lionel, lie was all very 
well as far as he went, but he wanted to go a great 
deal too far for inc. Ethel was always praising him 
up, and telling me how good he was, and how devoted 
to me, and lioping I’d try and like him just a little, 
at fiist, etc. All this had, of course, the opposite 
effect on me, and 1 fell that, upset 41s I was over 
the Dinard business, 1 was in no mood to stand 
Master Lionel’s attentiohs, and did not accept Ethel’s 
invi.alien till I heard he was safe away from home. 

Loamshirc is a great hunting country—all the 
•Leighs great riders. The season was just beginning, 
and no one thought or talked of anything else but 
horses, and foxes, and chances of sport. It was a 
refreshing change, and cheered me up. The first 
Monday in November, the opening day of the season, 
the hounds met at Crosby Toll-bar, a famous fixture, 
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and all ihc country-side turned out. The Leigiis 
insisted on mounting me on an old tob, which know 
far more about hunting than I did, and, clad ill Ethel's 
second habit (she had at least two), l rode up with the 
olhers. We were a little late, and the hounds had 
already moved on with the mass of horsemen and 
women to Crosby Corse, which lies under the Down. 
It was a dull, misty November morning, the woods 
sere and damp, and the odour of moisture pervading 
alike the newly-turned plough and the rank pastures. 
The horizon was vapoury, and great cotton-wool like 
clouds- rested on the Down above. But everyone 
agreed it was a good scenting morning. 

They found almost directly in Crosby Corse ; they 
always have been, from time immemorial; and almost 
before I knew what they were lip to, the two or three 
hundred riders had scrambled and jostled off through 
a gate, across a fallow, and over some fences, while 1, 
or rather the cob. followed as best we might. I had 
always loved riding, though 1 had never ridden across 
country in my lile. The novelty and the excitement 
intoxicated me. and I urged the c ob along to the top 
of Ins bent. Ethel had vanished. She was well 
m-muled, and im-aiiablv rode in the first (light. All 
the oilier Lcighs had likewise disappeared, but 1 kept 
my eye fixed firmly oil the broad back of a bully 
I.inner, whom Ethel had lecoumiended as a ■-.lfc pilot, 
knowing every inch ol tlie country— and every gale, 
too, she had added, with a snrei. He led me through 
several, over some fences which the old cob negotiated 
to our mutual satisfaction, and at last I found myself 
following him up the sleep siope of llie Down. Hut 
•the fanner was a heavy weight and careful of his 
mount. I, light as a feuthci. and wild to get oil, did 
n >t liml ii in me to wait fui linn, anil pushed on alone 
up the hill as fasl as the i.ob would go. 

Ihil on the lop of the Down I found myself in a 
sea of mist, cut off by a white wall from the woild 
below. Guided by a shout heie. a blasi on the horn 
there, I made my way in the. direction f fancied the 
hounds were running m. Hut sound is delusive in a 
fog, ancl ere long 1 was forced to confess to myself 
that I was quite lost, flow long I galloped up and 
down steep slopes of short crisp guss which seemed 
radi to resemble lhe last. I do not know. I believe I 
really kepi going round in a circle, as people do when 
they are lost. Ilui 1 soon got quite frightened, and 
began to wonder what on earth I should do, longing 
for the while veil to lift, for some sound or sign of 
living creature in this uncanny, weird, cloud-cuckoo 
land. 

Suddenly I fancied 1 heard, in the far distance, the 
ring of a horse’s hoofs. Once more 1 began galloping 
in the direction whence the sound came. Hut the cob, 
who was old, and whose wind was not so good as it had 
been, began to show signs of having had enough. We 
were tearing down a steep slope into the fog, impene¬ 
trable at but a short distance, when quite suddenly lie 
bore away to the fight, and no endeavours on my pari 
would induce him to keep straight on. So engrossed 
was 1 with trying to coerce him that 1 did not notice 
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a lioise galloping up behind me, till there came a 
warning shout- 

“ Hi, there ! Look out in front ! Chalk-pit ! ” 

The voice sounded strangely familiar. I turned my 
head. A young man in a pink coat, on a bay horse, 
reined up abruptly, as if he had been shot. It was 
Harry llallam! 

Then a little whiff of breeze stole up and lifted the 
white wall of fog in front, disclosing, almost at my 
very feet, an unprotected sheer drop of sixty feet into 
a < hulk-pit below ! 

Whether it was the fright, tit the fatigue, or the 
sudden shock of seeing Harry, I don't know ; but I 
behaved like a goose. 1 turned quite white and queer, 
and felt myself falling off the old cob’s back. 

The next thing 1 knew was that flariy was standing 
by me, his bridle over one arm, and the other lound 
my waist holding me on, and looking tip at me with a 
sent of anxious look in his eyes, such as I had never 
seen thcie before. . 

“Thank God!” he muttered, under his breath. 
“To think that it should have been you I stopped !” 

I had never heard him speak in such a tone before, 
so grave and tender. It was so nice to hear his vuit e — 
that voice which had haunted me for weeks, and 
which I thought I should, in all probability, never 
hear again, that, though I looked dow n upon hun with 
a smile and began-- 

“Oh, Harry!” I couldn't go oil, for I burst into 
hyslenc.il tears. 

“ Oh, Eiio ! Evie ! Don't! *’ (He had never called 
me Evie before.) 

And then he drew me down to him—the cob was 
low, and Harry is very tall—and kissed me; and I 
let him. 

“ Don't, Harry ! I’m all right now ! ” 

“Are you qtiile sure?” He hesitated to let me go. 

*■ finite,” I replied, straightening myself in iny 
saddle, and wiping my eyes. “ I'm an idiot, but—but 

I’ve been m miserable !” 

•• So have 1 !" and he looked up at me imploringly, 
and gut hold of my hand. “ Will you forgive me 
about-- about that Miss- -what's-licr-namc ? ” 

“And you me about Monsieur de Thing-mc-bob ? ” 
I added, looking down upon him, half smiles, half 
tears. 

Harry gave me his answer. It was not verbal 
Then he mounted, and we rode home together. 

The fog had lifted a little, showing brown and 
russet patches of the grassy and woodland world 
below. But we had lost the hounds irretrievably, and 
I felt so tired out with my unaccustomed exeriinns 
that Harry insisted on taking me back to Leigh Court 
at once, though he thereby gave up any chance him¬ 
self oHvliat turned ou^ to be the best run of the season. 
It was a long ride back, but oh ! so pleasant, anti wc 
did not hurry ; and Harry, who was staying with a 
friend near, it appeared, put up hi.s horse and stoppetl 
lo dinner, and wrote la papa that evening. So that 
was the end of our both being in a fog in every sense 
of the word. 
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WASHABLE GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


O NCE the pre¬ 
judice against 
the use of tinsel 
upon linen and 
cotton materials 
is removed, there 
are many effec¬ 
tive and hand¬ 
some embroi¬ 
deries to be 
executed with 

the new wash¬ 
able gold thread, 
but the best 
advice I can 
give those who 
are proposing 
to employ this 
thread is, •* See 
that you get it," as the advertisements say. It is 
not every shop that supplies this particular make 
of gold thread, and in many places, owing more to 
the ignorance of the shop assistants themselves than 
to a desire to impose, the purchaser is put off merely 
with a finer make than usual of the Japanese or 
Chinese threads. By the exercise of a very small 
amount of intelligence it will be seen thatthese threads 
cannot possibly bear any rough wear, much less wash¬ 
ing, for many of them arc made simply of gilded 
paper twisted over a core which is cotton in the 
commoner sorts, silken in the better. Of course the first 
time this is wetted, the paper becomes reduced to 


pulp. The washable gold thread, when closely exam¬ 
ined and unravelled at the end, will be found to con¬ 
sist generally of three strands, which, when they are 
untwisted in their turn, will be seen to bo composed of 
a very slender metal wire wound round a silken or 
cotton core. The Coinptoir Alsacien de Brodcric, of 
1 s, Avenue dc 
Bond Street, 
supplies a spr- 
ciallygood make 
of these wash 

able threads, 
which generally 
costs about two¬ 
pence or three¬ 
pence a yard, 
according to the 
number, there 
being three 
sizes. The 
postage of 
sample skeins 
costs but little. 

It is very pure, 
and so can be depended upon never to tarnish unless 
brought into contact with sulphur. Kor this reason it 
is better to employ it upon linen that is unbleached 
rather than upon such as is dead-white in lint, as the 
chemicals used in the bleaching arc very apt to disturb 
the brightness of the metal. To use with this, the 
same firm provides spangles which arc also guaranteed 
to wash, and, as everyone appreciates a certain amount 
of brilliancy in fancy work, they are likely 
to become very popular on embroidered 
tea-cloths, table-cloths, dainty serviettes, 
pillow shams, and sideboard slips. 

Turning now to the use of the tinsel 
threads, I will give first a few details of 
the stitches for which they are most suited. 
There is the ordinary lattice-work darn¬ 
ing (Fig. t), which serves as a filling for 
almost any size and shape of design. The 
strands may be put nearer together or 
further apart, as desired, according to the 
size of the pattern, the lattice.being some¬ 
times large enough to admit of a small 
spangle being sewn in the middle of each 
square. Then there is the lattice given in 
Fig. 2, where an agreeable touch of colour 
is added by the stitches which secure the 
strands and in the French knots which 
may be placed, if space permits, in the 
middle of each open space. In Fig. 3 
is given yet another form of darning, in 
which three sets of threads arc interlaced 
. instead of two. The two sets of horizontal 
and vertical threads are here laid first, 



no. a.-biiU'UJ i, attics, stitch. 
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and are crossed 
with lines taken 
across tl^em dia- 
tonally. All 
these varieties 
of a simple stitch 
lend themselves 
as well to the 
filling of a rib 
bon-like design 
as to that of 
any _ particular 
leaf, scroll, or 
flower, and, 
when evenly ex¬ 
ecuted, an un¬ 
common appearance is given to the work, as of a gold 
gauze ribbon among the more solid portions of the 
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embroidery. It is a pretty idea also to use otto gold 
strand'only in fbc darning, and to alternate this with 
a thread of colour. 

. Few fancy. stitches are 
more effective than the 
simple lace filling, point dc 
Bruxelles, given in Fig. 4. 

Most workers .know how to 
work this, but when gold 
thread is employed, it must 
be left even looser than when 
silk or cotton is used. In¬ 
stead, too, of taking each 
buttonhole stitch through 
the linen, it is better only to 
catch it through those in the 
preceding row, securing, of 


course, the end loops in the usual way. Should the 
work seem at all likely to slip out of place when thus 
executed, it is easy to catch the gold down here and 
there with an invisible stitch of gold-coloured horse¬ 
tail silk. Chain-stitch loosely worked answers well in 
gold thread, because the wiry nature of the tinsel allows 
the - stitches to 
set well open, 
like miniature 
rings upon the 
work. A few 
chain - stitches 
arc worked to¬ 
wards the left 
of the detail in 

Fig. 5, and 

picot stitches, 
which are exe-’ 
cutcd in the 
same way, are 
given at the 
light. Open 
stem-stitch, as 
in the middle 
of Fig. 5, is 
similar to chain- 
si itch and more 
eflcctive in cci- 
tain positions. 

It is worked 
somewhat in 
the same 
fashion, but, as 
shown in the 
example, the 
needle is put 
into the loop, 
and brought 
across diagon¬ 
ally at the back 
of the work. Some little practice is needed to get the 
stitches all of the right degree of tightness, but they 
may be placed quite close together, as shown in the 
lower end of the detail, or far apart, as at the top. 
They may also be worked of almost any wid th. Hence 
the stitch may be employed for broad stems, for narrow 
leaves and petals of flowers. In leaves that are wide 
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five loops. To do- this, after making ;j 
button-in >Io stitch, give the Miami a turn 
to make the loop of tin* si/c ictpiiivil and 
suppoit it under the thumb ol the left hand 
while a butum-holc stitch is. made 1 lose to 
the loop and on the right hand side of it. 
This holds ii down firmly to the huen. 
Make another Imtton-luilc stitch in the 
Midiuurv way. and then another pirot, or 
loop. In the example llieic are only live 
pirots fin the sake of clearness, hut they 
may, if desiied, l>c placed along the whole 
cm ve of the scallops, the two winch set in 
the angles between two scallops being inter- 
laml Tin? hiitlon-lmle stitrlies, if worked 
toU-iahly close together, give a sulliciently 
lirm edge to the embroidery to enable the 
linen to be (ill away beyond it, when the 
pteois have a very pretty lace-like ellcet. 

Many ol lln-se stitches have to lie worked 
by diawmg tin thread through the nialeii.il 
instead of touching it down upon the siir 
face, as is the *.av with the eo.uscr makes 
ol gold. A lroge lound eyed needle is 
enough to allow of it, a great improvement may be requited, and not too gieat a length of tinsel at the 

made by running thice lilies of darning down the time. Also.as it docs not vny leadily slip, only a very 

middle by way of vcining, and if the stem stitches ate short piece of tlne.ul need be. diawn (lnoiigh the eye 

lather wide, these will help to keep them in place. ol the needle ; then if this becomes chafed, and breaks 

A veiv piettv and simple stitch, for covering n irrow in its passage tluongh the linen, merely a small piece 

stems and stiaight bands along the edge of a pice e of need be c ut oil when the needle is re-threaded, 

wink, is th.tt in Fig. (t. To woik if, it is advisable to Economy, even in such a minor way as this, tells in 

pin out the 1nate1i.il taut to a heavy cushion or to the long run when a large piece of work has to he 

execute it in a ft aim*. I’so tivo strands of gold, and executed. The ease with which the thread can be 

sew down the ends about a quaiter of an in< h apart, drawn through the material enables it to be. used for .1 

but side by side. Then take a thread in each hand, great variety of the laney stitches geneially woiked 

and tie them once as if an ordinary knot were to he with silk or Max. 

made. I'raw up the tie till it is about 
a cpinit.Tnj an inch horn the beginning 
of tile woik, and, after seeing that it is 
even on e.u li side, catch il down with a 
stitch wraketi with gold-c oloured horse¬ 
tail silk. Then make a second tie a 
quarter of an inch from the last; sew 
•his down, and continue till sufficient 
are made. Some caie is needed to 
get the links exac tly even and all the 
same size, and twisted in the same 
direc tion, but otherwise there is little 
difficulty in the mattet. A variation 
may be made by leaving largci spaces 
between the rings, and sewing a 
spangle in the middle of eac h. 

A pretty way of finishing 'off the 
edges of a tea-cloth, or almost any 
other piece of work, is given in Fig. 7. 

A series of scallops is traced on the 
material, and these are followed with 
a double line of gold caught down 
with button-hole stitches which are 
worked from left to light. In the 
middle of the scallop the outermost 
strand of gold thread is twi-ted into 
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A particularly easy way of gening a good ertect by 
,; 1C u .,c only of "old thread and spangles is shown in 
l ig. ft Here a double strand of tinsel is simply 
1 (inched down to the material, a design somewhat 
.molar to many 
used in braiding 
b mg selected, and 
inving sufficient 
space between the 
outlines, to allow of 
sprinkling the 
■ • r 11 n 11 d w 11 h 

spangles. A good 
eli-etion of fancy 
■iti. les traced foi 
wo. king m this 
wav is always to 
Is had ftom the 
fompt'Mi, siihI the 
u inker may judge 
whethci she puh is 
mu I) a . .ue '..u 1 icd 
oai meiely with 
"old to sin h .e. .ire 
mixed with < olonicd 
eminoid. i v of the 
usual kind. .‘vinio- 
timcs the inel.tl is 
itself sewn down 
with a colour, the 
stilshes bung only 
large enough to 
1 o»er the t u o 
s 11.1 nils ••x.n ilj. 
liic spangles arc genet ally caught down with three 
stitches can icd over the edge, and through the hole in 
the middle. Pile largest spangles lequirc I0111 of these 
si it dies, or they will be apt to curl up at the edges 
when they have been in use for some little time. 

An example of the use of the washing gold thread 
with ingrain filoselle is given in Fig. y. The tray cloth 
mown here is one of those to he had at any fancy shop • 
in this case of Mcssis. Vicars and l’oirson’s design 
and has a pattern traced on 11 that was specially well 
adapted to the work now under unisiileiation. All 
the longer stems are followed with a double row of 
gold, and the little stars that are dolled about the 
s|)tays have each a spangle by way of centre. The. 
design reouires that these should be graduated in sue, 


and where they near the tip of the spray the smallest 
of all arc used by themselves without any em.iir.ling 
stitches of silk. 

Another pretty embroidery that may be done with 

these threads is the 
outlining ol the de¬ 
signs on damask. 

I his is a style of 
work that has been 
very popular win 11 
carried out with 
silk or dax threads, 
but a set ot line 
satin damask do\ - 
leys is by no mean - . 

to be despised when 
ornamented with a 
delicate outlining ol 
gold thread inter¬ 
spersed witli the 
glilteiing spangles. 

1 lie finer portions 
of the design need 
but one row ol 
thread, especially 
when the damask 
is ol a good and 
fine make. In the 
little dovlcy shown 
licie (Fig. 10) then; 
is no romcnient 
place for spangles, 
so the gold t hi cad 
is used by itself. 
For the more slender vcmings and markings of leaves 
and llmveis the gold thread is untwisted and c.n h 
stiaml, used separately, is worked in outline stitch in 
the custom.ity fashion, ‘f he gold, from its very natuie, 
can scaicelv be expected to set as flat against the 
material as do silk or flaxen thicads. but the work will 
not be injured by being pressed on the wtong side 
with an iron. 

Yet another washing fabiic for gold embroidery is 
single-thread canvas ; and beautiful and artistic hand¬ 
kerchief sachets, book-covers, and other things can be 
made to look very “ old world and quaint if the gold 
is mingled with good and subdued colouisof silk. The 
task of drawing the tinsel lluougli the canvas is .1 very 
plcns.tut one. F.1.1.KN T. Masters. 
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MARGARET’S WAY. 

By ANNIE E. WICKHAM, Author of “ Two Women," etc. 


CHAPTER THE K 1 O II T It. 



OW welcome that voire sounded in her 
cars. She could not but be friendly to 
this friend in need. Indeed, she no 
longer fell at enmity with Geoffrey Fenham 


now that she had escaped fiom his offers to give her 
money ; she felt that she had conquered -she rould 
afford to be generous. 

Ue appeared at a lucky moment. She was helpless 
amid the turmoil and bustle of the station. She 
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Maruarkt’s Wav. 


delivered all responsibility about her luggage and her¬ 
self into his hands. 

I lc drew her to one side out of the way of passengers 
while lie found her many boxes. 

" There is half an hour to wait. Come and have 
some tea,” lie said when he came back. 

She meekly assented. llcr head was aching, 
paitly from crying, partly from the heal of the day ; 
the noise of trains and pushing of passengers confused 
her still more. She clung to Ins arm, and allowed him 
to find a quiet corner where they could have (ca»in 
comparative peace. 

“ How docs Independence feel?" lie asked, with a 
twist ol Ins mouth. 

Margaret tried to sit upright and to regain some of 
her old alertness and vigoui, but her wan face and 
reddened eyes belied her efforts. 

“( onfess you were glad that I turned up to meet 
you.” he continued, with a teasing smile. 

“How did you know that l should come by this 
tram ? ” 

“ I had a telegram from Cole that you had left by 
the twelve train, and, as I w.u> passing through Chel¬ 
tenham, 1 thought 1 would wait and see you in your 
new character : the indqiendent young woman.'* 

It did not occur to Margaret to ask whether he had 
been visiting Bjimitigham. 

Finished your tea ? Then we had better be 
moving. Your tiain must be nearly due. Or will you 
come back with me to Fen Court? Think of Mrs. 
Jones, and how delighted she will be to see you 
bark ! ” 

For a moment it seemed to Geoffrey that she hesi¬ 
tated. Then she snnled and slmok her head. 

“ That is likclv '* she said. 

“ Too much wisdom to expect from you, eh ?” 

His beaming, honest boyish smile claimed an 
answering one fiom her. 

" If ><>u like to put it that way,'' she said. 

The. Birmingham train steamed in, and people, look 
their seats. 

“ Mrs. Jones made me travel first-class. I wanted 
to travel third " 

■ “Wise Mrs. Jones ! Here is a comfortable carriage. 
The guard will look after your luggage. Von aie sure 
you will not come back with me to Fen Court ? There 
is a return train leaves in ten minutes. Come, Mar¬ 
garet. gel out of this carriage and return w ith me to 
home.” 

But Margaret shook her head. She would not trust 
her voice to spenk. 

“ You will not like these people to whom you arc 
going ; you will find tilings very different to Fen Court. 
Be wise in time." 

Again Margaret shook her head. 

Geoffrey’s kind face looked a long way off, as through 
a mist. His firm, smooth hand clasping hers, and his 
voice pleading in her ears, were the only real things 
amid the hurrying to and fro of passengers and the 
shouts of porters. 

“The house at Bridge Knd will l*c your own ; you 
can have your friends to stay with you—Miss Seymour 


and anyone else you like. Your horse and ponies 
shall be sent then; tor you, and you shall he your own 
mistress. Come, Margaret, be a sensible girl 1 I 
hale to think- of you out in the world, roughing it, 
when you ought to be at Fen Court j when you 
would have had everything but foi a childish bit of 
temper.’’ 

Those four words spoilt the preceding ones. 

Margaret drew her hand from his. 

“ 1 will take nothing from you.” 

Those words wore her sheet anchor. They were 
beginning to beat into her brain. 

“ 1 will take nothing from you ! I will take nothing 
from you." 

“ Nonsense ! Wc have all to give and take in this 
woild. You even have taken tea from me,'' he said, 
with that comical twist of his upper lip a twist which 
always made a nclwoik .if fine lines about the . outers 
of his eyes, “and you are going to take a good deal 
from this Mrs. Lester, are you not?’’ 

“Only im a time" 

“Why not lake it from me for a time? You have 
no answer. Well, it is your foolish olislin try You 
have said you will take nothing, and you think it gland, 
independent, standing cm your dignity, to stick to your 
words. Is that not so ?’* 

Margaret was searching for her poi kel-ltnntlLet chief. 

“ Do not ciy, child, t let out and wait for the train 
to take you bark. Y-m will not ? Very well then, wc 
will part fiiends. Take my handkerchief - women 
never can find their pockets—and wipe your eyes. 
You will he a pieltv object before von meet your 
cousins, and I told litem-- . Here is the guard 

lot' your ticket. .Shake hands, and wc aiv ft lends, 

are we not ?" 

. “ Yes," between her >».b». 

“I may find myselfm Biiminghani shoiilv. If so, 

I shall call upon von to find out how you are getting 
oil, and how you like youi new quintets. Your tram 
is moving." 

It was with Geoflrev’s handkerchief to her eyes that 
Margaret passed out of Cheltenham station. 

A forlorn, crushed little figure in the corner of the 
railway carriage, her fair head pressed against the win¬ 
dow pane, hei shoulders heaving with sobs, her face 
working like a child’s, were the Inst sight Geoffrey 
had of her. Truly an independent, working woman ! 

Birmingham was reached loo soon foi Margaret ; 
she had not yet recovered her composure'. But she 
pulled herself together, gave one last fierce wipe to 
her poor eyes, and stepped upon the platform of New 
Street station. 

Trains puffing and whistling, trains coming in, 
trains going out, trains in front, behind, on either side 
of her, MargUrct, deafened by the din, stupefied by 
the bustle, stood stock-still and looked up and down 
the platform. Among the hurrying, busy crowd of 
persons hailing porters and looking for their luggage 
she saw no one who might be looking for her. She 
■could not stand at th** door of the carriage wailing, 
and she made a step forward and tried to slop a 
porter. Ho muttered something and passed on. 
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*• ‘COME, MARGARET, GET OUT OK THIS (ARK 1 AGE AND RETURN WITH ME’” (/. SOO). 


“By your leave, ma’am !’’ was shouted behind her, 
and moving out of the way of one hand ti uek of 
luggage she found herself stepping against another. 

•She retreated towauls her carriage, when, to her 
dismay, the train began to move. Her travelling bag, 
small portmanteau, and hat box were in the train. 
•She had not thought of lifting them down hciself, and 
now they were gone. She stood and looked about in 
a dazed fashion. 

At last an unemployed porter asked if he could find 
her luggage, and Margaret gratefully accepted his 
help. 

“ Lester, the name on the boxes ? Right, miss. 
I here’s a young lady looking for someone of the name 
of Lester, miss. Perhaps it’s you she’s looking for. 
There she is over there.” 

Margaret looked. She had seen the girl at whom 


the potter pointed walking up and down the platform 
as though searching for someone ; but no suspicion 
crossed her mind that it might be she who was the 
person sought. This could not be a cousin— this 
girl with the hat with many feathers, the startling red 
silk blouse and the plaid skirt; ncilhc could she be 
a servant--servants always woie black. The potter 
must have made a mistake ; she must be looking for 
some other poison of the name of Lester. Margaret 
turned away and followed the man to where he said 
her luggage was lying. 

• “ Five boxes ? Here they are, miss. You must ;;<> 
.to the lost propcity office for the ones you have left 
in the carriage. Go upstairs, cross the bridge, down 

number two platform-” 

A mass of directions poured upon Margaret's con¬ 
fused ear. 
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“ I shall never linil it,’’ she said at last ; “von must 
i tune with me to show me the way.’’ 

Is )mir name Lcslet i It is ! Then you an: my 
cousin I'm Mary I-ester. Glad i<> sec you. Lost 
some of your luggage' I’ll go to the lost piopcity 
office and telegraph lor you.' 

The girl in the red silk blouse, plaid skirt, and takish 
hat warmly shook Margaret’s hand. An honest pair 
ot eyes beamed into Margaret's, a wide lnoutli smiled 
a wann greeting. 

*• 1 should have seen \*»u lieloiu hut that 1 had quite 

diiuilici idea of you in my mind. I thought you were 

older and mote-- nune— 

Mary l.cslei coloured. and broke otf in the midst of 
a sealeiK *•. 

*' I’ll urn olT and see about yom lost luggage," she 
conlimied quickly to hide her embarrassment; “ you 
stay here. I’ll be hark directly.’’ 

After a time that seemed an hour, blit was. in fact 
five minutes, Mary Lester returned. Margaret saw 
her roming down the stalls and along the platform 
towards ha. hei cousin ihatting to the poiter. 

“ It was tun, my going off without knowing what you 
had lost, and, to uowii the joke, I lost my way. Tlu» 
station always bothers me, often as I've been in it. 
Luckily 1 met sour porter, and he anti 1 went together 
and gave a lull description of your things. '1 hey’ll be 
delivered at our house lo-umrrow, the man said. 
We'll have a cab. It's cheaper to go by bus, but with 
all this luggage we must <ab it. 1 guess you’re 
tiled after your journey; you look pre-tty well done 
"P-" 

•‘I- I have no money,” said Matjaiet. with a 
blnih. Could- -could you lend me half-a crown : 
Hm 1 do not know when I can repay you,” she 
added 

“ I'll h nd it you with pleasure, but what du you 
want it for? We’re to pay for everything, you 
know.” 

“That is very good of you,” said Margaret grate¬ 
fully ; “ but 1 want the half-a-crown to give the 
porter.” 

“Give the porter half-a-crown ? I say ! Why, two 
or three coppers arc quite enough. I'll give him four- 
pence, and he’ll be quite pleased. Hilt hall’-a- 
erown ■’ 

Mary laughed until the plume of feathers in her hat 
nodded. 

Margaret, blushing, partly at the loudness of Mary's 
hearty laugh, partly at her own generosity, silently 
followed her cousin to the cab. The porter was given 
the few pence instead of half-a-ciown, nor did he seem 
surprised at the smallness of the suin. Margaret, 
watching the transaction, wondered how a grown man 
could be offered such a paltry sum, or how a lady 
could offer it. 

The cab rattled and rumbled through the streets to. 
the accompaniment of Maiy’s chatter. 

“This is New Street. Good shops, ain’t they? but 
not as good as in Corporation .Street We’ll come 
down to-moirow and look at Incm. - ’ 

•• I have no money,’’ said Margate: wearily. 


‘"I haven’t either, but wc don’t mine to buy. We 
walk up and down and look at the simps and meet 
people. Everybody does. I come down nearly every 
day it’s so bright and luily. I’m glad you’ve come 
to stay with us; you and I will be companions for 
one another, and go out together. Ma never has 
time to come out with me, and Nell cannot walk.” 

•* Cannot walk r 

“ No, she’s a clippie. Something the matter with 
h* r spine. Always been the same. Poor Nell!” 

Man’s face clouded over : her bright eyes filled. 

“ Nells peculiar, lull you muMn't take any notice 
of what -he Says. She’s olli u in pain, and it must be 
dreadful for her always lying in the same mom. Hut 
there! it’s no use worrying over wli.U can’t lie 
mended.’’ 

Her la* e < leared. She pointed to the shops they 
wen- passing. 

*• Von get uwlully cheap tiling 1 , there- - stylish, too. 

I bought tins skill at that shop, ft was a remnant, 
and 1 got it * heap at the smr.mei sale It goes well 
with the red blouse, don’t you think ?" 

Maignnl “did not think.” She knew that Mary's 
dress ouliagtd every canon of good taste ; but polite¬ 
ness and Maty’s delight in her dicss prevented her 
saying so. 

“Ma does not like ii ; ma likes -nth quiet, dowdy 
old things, but 1 couldn’t alloul to buy anothei 
dress, and so 1 had to wear tin-. 1 wasn’t re illy sony 
either.’’ 

She laughed her honest, hearty laugh, and gave 
Margaret a little wmk. 

“There! 1 see you’re worn out with yom journey 
and with crying. 1 can see how you’ve cried, poor 
child.! I’ll give you somelliing that's a line thing for a 
headache brought on by ciying when we: gel home. 1 
always use il when l ve been upset by ma or Nell, or 
when • • 

She bit her bps and tinned her head away. 

Margaret proudly denied her want of a cure fo: :i 
headache brought on by crying. 

*• Your eyes look as though you’d a headache,” said 
kind-hearted Mary; “but 1 won’t bother you if you 
don’t want any remedies. We’re getting near our 
house now.” 

The cab had turned into a side street, where the 
shops were scattered among lows of houses, where 
the passers-by were few. 

There was an air of respectable poverty about this 
street of small houses, all built alike. Another turn, 
another street ! The respectability heightened ; bow 
windows appeared on either side of each front 
dour. 

They cannot live in a street like this,” thought Mar¬ 
garet to herself; “ the. houses touch one another.” 

Hut the cab stopped liefore the door of No. to. 

“ Here we arc !” said Mary. “ I must ask the cab¬ 
man to help Jemima up with our boxes. I am afraid 
you won’t have much room ; but you won’t mind, will 
you ? I’ve brought her, ma.” 

A tall, stout figure filled the narrow* passage. 

“At last! Arc you very tired, darling? ft’s a 
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dreadful journey * Comointothc drawing-room and 
i,.t me give you a cup of tea. You wdt like a cup of 
tea before supper, will you not?'' 

Mrs. I.cslcr, her arm round Margaret’-, waist, led 
her into the smallest room Margaret had over seen. 

•* And this is the fair-haired baby I held once in my 
inns! How delightful it is meet again. If only 
m\ dear husband were alive ! F.xr.iisc me for a 
moment, de.uosi. I must see that that extravagant 
child of mine docs not overpay the cabman.” 

Mrs. Hester left the room. A second later Margaret 
ht.nd (lie voice that had been dulcet in addressm? her 
; n.-ed in a shrill altercation. 

“ I'vi- brought you a cup of tea,’’ said Mary, eiilumg 

• in- loom, “and I've unstrapped your boxes, ’1 lines 
vi-tv little room. I’m afraid, but, if you can •manage to- 
i.'nht, 111 see what tan he done to-moriow. He sure 
md lock your boxes, or jemima cull be tiymg oil all 
jour things, and Jemima isn’t too clean.’’ 

'Ibc front door closed with a bang; llie cabman, 
misled m the light, chore away. Mis. I.estcr rt turned, 

• ilu-.li of v iclory on her sallow ^ hecks, 

“ iH-.ucsl, supper will lie ready m half an hum," 
she said, seat ing herself oil the small sofa by Maigau-t's 
adc. “ My poor Nell wishes to see you-” 

“ l.ci her have snppei tiisi, ma. She looks so 
toed. 

“ Veiy well thin, dear, have snppei litst. You must 
•i\ and pul up with mu simple ways altc-i yoi.r gi.Hi¬ 
de nr at I'm feint. My dear hushand left me very 
poorly off' 

OIAfll.K till-. VIN I II. 

“•St ITKR’S ready, if you are,” shouted Mary’s voice 
e.p tile nariow stairs. 

“Ask our lodger to come in to see me,’’ Margaret 
hc.v.d sharp, sneering tones say in the next room. 

After supper,” Mrs. I.estcr answered. 

.Something more was said in the bittei, disagreeable 
voice of the lirst speaker. Margaret hurried down¬ 
stairs. 

Mary, still wearing her hat, did the honours of the 
supper table. 

“ Ma will be down directly; she’s with Nell now. 
I cc poached an egg for you. IIow do you like it- 
hard or soft? 1 hope this is all right. Jemima 
spoils everything she touches, so I do most of the 
Cooking.” 

“ Mary ! Mary ! ” 

“Yes, ma.” 

1 Arc the sweetbreads for Nell’s supper cooked?’’ 

“In a moment. I must run into the kitchen; 1 
shan’t be long.” 

Mary left Margaret to a supper of poached eggs, 
toasted cheese, and watercress. 

Margaret dropped the knife and fork. Maty gone, 
she might end the pretence of eating without hurting 
the feelings of that kind-hearted girl. 

The long summer evening was turning dusk ; the 
•"’raps of sky to be seen between the housetops were 
1 ov caed with feathery clouds, flushed with the reflection 
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of the selling sun. Margaret looked round the small 
room, at the ugly, dingy green, cheap paper on the 
walls, at the hoisehair-covered chans, at the blue I. 
niaiks on the ceiling above the gaseliers, at the snppei 
I able without llmvcis or silver to relieve the common¬ 
ness of the glass, and the coarseness of the napeiy. 
Her soul sickened within her. 

The memory of another dining-room filled her mind, 
a long room with windows facing the sunset, pictmes 
covering the wall-, a table laid with finest linen, 
sparkling glass, shining silver, Jones the Silent at the 
great carved sidebrurd. 

A lump 1 .line into Margaret’s throat, but she choked 
it back. I’eais rose to hei eyes, but she winked them 
away. 

“ I will not think of Ken Conn ; that part of my hfo 
i- done with. I have given up the loaves and fishes of 
this life and taken to toasted cheese.” with an attempt 
at a laugh as the odour of that mousey til-bit rose to 
her nostrils. . 

‘‘Shall I help you cany up your sister’s supper?" 
she asked when Maty, with a 1 ulen tray, cnte.icd the 
room. 

“ No, thank you ; 1 can carry it easily. Will you 
pour me out a glass of claiet ? Thanks. 'Iliac! I 
have spilt a drop. Does it show: Nell is so par- 
U( ular about her meals being nicely served. She 
vumiol eat any thing if there is a mark on the napkin 
or the eliuia." 

M.ugaiii thought that the small drop ot elaiet 
would not hint. 

“Maiy 1 Marv!” Mis. Lc-alei s voice called. 

‘•fooling, ma. The sweetbreads will he cold if 1 
change the napkin. I inu-t leave it.’’ 

Mary toiled, with liea'd'y-ladcn tray, up the stairs. 
She returned flushed jnd tearful, but with a smile 
ahoady beginning to widen her mouth. 

“Nell saw the spot of claret, after all. .She was 
veiy angiy. What is the best thing for claret 
stains ? 

“ 1 do not know. Did you upset it down your 
dress ? ” 

Mary was tubbing the front of her plaid skill with 
sail and water. 

“ No ; Nell did it. Poor Nell ! 1 am so sorry that 
I spilt that drop oil her napkin. She cannot cal any 
supper now, and ma is finishing the sweetbicads. 
Dear! dear! this is dreadfully stained, and it is the 
only skin I have fit to wear. 1 shall have to go out in 
my petticoat." 

“ 1 have heaps of dresses ; you can have one of mine. 
We arc neatly the same height. I an in mourning, 
you see, and coloured dresses are of no use 10 me. 
1 f you will accept one-” 

Mary’s arms were round Margaret’s neck before the 
sentence ended. 

“You darling ! you’ll give me one of your dresses? 
It is good of you 1 I tan see they arc the best cut, 
and 1 can easily make it lit me by letting out a 
little.” 

Margaret was abashed by Mary's gratitude for her 
small offering. 
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*■ You have had n« suppei,” she said, to stop 
M.try's thanks, “ and the eggs and toast axe getting 
cold.” 

“ I must make Nell a little bread and milk ; she 
might cat that, liread and bultci are enough for 
me." 

She cut herself a chunk of bxead and butter, and 


She shaded her eyes with her hands. 

"So this is our lodger?" said the sharp, biting voice 
Maig.nct lmd heard speaking betore supper. “Well, 
1 am disappointed.” 

*■ Hush ! hush ! ” said Mrs. I.cster, with a nervous 
laugh. 

She came towaids the couch by which Margaret 



took a bite which reminded Margaret of the hatter’s 
tea-party. 

“ Mary! Mary, ask your cousin to step upstairs. 
Nell would like to see her.” 

“Come along, Margaret. Mind the stairs; it is 
getting so dusk you can scarcely see, but ma doesn’t 
like the gas being lighted until ; »’s‘ quite dark, (las 
runs up to such a lot of money! ” 

Stumbling up the stairs in the darkness, Margaret 
was dazzled by the light in the room which they 
entered. 


stood, and laid her hand upon her daughters 
shoulder. 

“Hush ! huib'S Our Nell has had a bad attack 
of pain this afternoon, dear Margaret; you tnust not 
mind what she saj s.*’ 

Nell, a wizened, twisted creature, lay upon the 
sofa. A. lamp with a pink shade stood on a table 
by her side, but no shade could make Helen Lester 
anything but ugly. Her expression was repulsive. 
Malignant, elfish, spiteful, her dark eyes looked out 
under beetling brows from hey sallow face. 
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“ Take off the shade, Mary. Let me see her face. 
No, I call her a disappointment. Do you call yourself 
pretty ? ” 

Margaret flushed. 

“I—1—do not know. People have said that I 
•* 

am. 

“ Ah ! but then you were rich. 1 call you plain ; I 
never like light women—they are always plain. Women 
should be dark. (Jive me my glass, mother.” 

Mrs. Lester took a hand-glass from the nearest tabic 
and gave it to the deformed creature. 

Margaret stared at the way she examined every 
feature of her withered, old woman's face in the glass. 

Nell twitched into place the embroidery of the pink 
garment she was wearing, and arranged the black hair 
hanging over her shoulders. 

,l Yes, women should always be dark,” she repeated, 
laying down the glass. “ Put on the lamp-shade, 
mother. So you've given up a good income and 
mean to earn your own living ? What a fool you 
must be! ” 

“ Who told you that ? ” 

“A little bird whispered it.” said Mrs. Lester 
archly. 

“ Did Geoff—did he— 

“Now. now, dealcst girl, do not worry. We have 
heard of your noble refusal to take money from 
him.'’ 

" Noble 1 I call it foolish,” sneered Nell. 

Mary brought a basin of bread and milk for the 
invalid. 

“1 hope this is decent." said Nell. “ lie careful, 
mother ; >011 are dragging my hair back. What a 
careless woman you are ! You know how trying it is 
to even a perfect face to have the hair strained back 
in that unbecoming fashion.” 

In tying an elaborately-embroidered napkin round 
the deformed girl’s neck, Mrs. Lester had inad¬ 
vertently pulled back from her shoulders her long 
black hair. The veil of hair removed, the deformity of 
the le.ft shoulder and upper part of her body was 
painfully revealed. 

Mrs. [.ester hurriedly pulled the coarse black 
strands over her daughter’s shoulders. A coloured 
silk pillow was brought by Mary and placed under 
Nell’s head j the basin of bread and milk was put on 
a low table and drawn to the side of the couch. 
During the preparations for her supper Nell kept up a 
running fire of sarcastic remarks on her mother’s and 
sister's awkwardness. 

“ What a frightful figure you have, Mary ! Why do 
you wear a dress that calls attention to it ? How 
awkward and clumsy you are! What coarse, thick 
hands you have! No wonder they break or upset 
everything you touch. Cannot you get something t.i 
make them look.more like a lady’s hands’?” 

She spread put her own thin, clawlike fingers upon 
the sofa blanket to draw attention to their white 
slenderness. • • 

“A slight difference, is there not?” she said, look¬ 
ing at Margaret. • 

Margaret turned away. She could not pander to 


the poor creature’s abominable vanity. Mary’s red, 
work-roughened hands were a thousand times more 
beautiful than the white, attenuated, cruel-looking 
claws of the invalid. 

A low cackle from the couch made her start. 

“ I know what you arc thinking, sweet cousin. 
That Mary’s temper is better thart mine. Put wait, 
wait! you will soon find her out. How jealous she is 
—how envious! Even of me lying here.’’ 

Mary did not speak. 

“Eat your supper,” said her mother soothingly. 
“ Margaret would like to go to bed now. She is lired 
iiftcr her long journey." 

*• How can she be tired ? She has only been 
seated in the train. Do you play chess, dear cousin 
Margaret ? ” 

“Yes; Mr. Fenliam and I played it every even¬ 
ing." 

*■ We will have a game now. Fetch the chessmen, 
Mary.” 

“ 1 am tired ; 1-” began Margaret. 

“ i am sure Margaret will have just one game with 
you, will you not, Margaret ?” interrupted Mrs. Lester 
before Margaret could end her sentence. "One 
short game. Nell is a very good player, and she 
beats us so easily that there is no pleasure for her in 
playing against us.” 

“My head is aching, and I feel very stupid; but if 
Nell really wants to play-” 

“ Ma, Margaret is dreadfully tired ! ” said Mary. 

"There is Mary interfering again. She is afraid 
that you will get too fond of me—like me better than 
her. I will play chess, if l please. I will. Do > ou 
hear me. you Mary, with your red cheeks and raw- 
beef hands ! ” 

Nell snarled like a savage cur, her thick eyebrows 
pulled together, her thin, livid lip caught tip from 
her yellow teeth. 

“ Margaret will have a game of chess with you. 
Fetch the board and men, Mary. Do not irritate 
your sister by standing still and looking at her.” 

The chessmen were fetched and placed in position. 
A low chair was put for Margaret by the couch. The 
invalid was propped up with many silk cushions, and 
the lamps were placed where the most becoming light 
fell upon her face and hands. 

Mary' was sent away to make beef-tea. 

"You must make it. I know I shall want some¬ 
thing in the night. What are you whispering to 
Margaret?” 

Mary had whispered in Margaret’s ear— 

’ “ Lose the game.” 

“You shall not whisper. Leave the room and make 
my beef-tea, and make it good.” 

The game of chess quickly ended. It was lost by- 
Margaret in the most barefaced manner. 

“ l know what Mary whispered to you now. She 
told you to lose’ the game. I saw you tried to lose 
it. Well, now you yhall play another." 

My head is aching, i am so tired. To-morrow 
morning I will play as long as you wish.” 

" You will play to-niglit.” 
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This roused Margaret's spirit. 

“ I am afraid you must excuse me," site said, 
gathering tire chessmen together to place in then- 
box. 

Mother ! mother !screamed the deformed woman, 
*• make hei play another game with me.” 

Mra. l.ester stalled from the nap she was 
enjoy mg. 

•'What is it? What ! the game finished already ! 
Margaret dearest, you won’t mu id playing another 
game, will von ? It is <|iiilc early vet-*,— ” 

“ V«m have asked us to give yotf'si home out of 
chaiity,” said Nell, with a sneering laugh ; ‘‘you must 
do something for your living.' 

“Marg.net knows how glad 1 am to have her 
with us. There is no talk of chanty, dearest git I ; 
but, if you are not too tired, auoiliei game with 
Nell-'■ 

Margaret had silently taken her seat again. She was 
placing the men on their square-. 

A limiting smile played over Nell's withered fate. 
She glanced from under her eyebrows at Margaret and 
smiled again to hoi self. Wliat a slave -he might 
make of this pampered, aristocratic cousin, merely 
by playing upon her feelings Nell chuckled to 
hoi self. 

1 1 would be a picre of false mischief such as her 
soul loved. 

Chess was a game ni which Margaret excelled. Mr. 
l-enham had been a famous player, and lie had taught 
Margaret to become a worthy opponent. 

To beat Nell would have been child’s play at 
any other lime; but to-niglu, lacked with headache, 
stupid and heavy with sleep, she could not conceit- 
train her attention. The game was a long one, but it 
enthil in M-ugaret’s victoiy. 

Ai hist she might go to bed. She stumbled into her 
bcdiooin, threw off her clothes, and lay down upon the 
hard mattress, too tired to think. The window 
glimmered, faintly in the iiist pale light of dawn 
as she tinned out the gas. Nell’s voice, scolding 
and sneering, came shrilly through the thin walls. 

Once theic was a crash of broken china, and 
Mary's voice taised in expostulation. Margaiet 
bin ini lu-r head in the bed-clothes to slide the sounds. 
She felt dislike, dread, a shrinking horror, towards 
the deformed cieauue with her ludicious vanity and 
hateful sillishncss. 

“Am 1 like that ? Am 1 as bad as that ? Do I 
never think of others ? l)o 1 spare othets as little as 
she spares Mary r l*oor Mary ! Site has not gone to 
lied yet. She must be tired. 1 wonder liow many 
times she has been up and down stairs this evening. 
Does the savant do nothing? II I were Mary. 1 
should be cross and bad-tempered ; but she smiles and 
laughs, and does not seem to mind that Nell. I do 
like Mary, but 1 wished she dressed diUc-renfly and 
did not speak with that horrid twang. I like Mary. 
She must be good. I wonder what 'Je >fiivy would 
think of her. lie liked Kind, and she is quite ditleicnt 
fiom Kuid. 1 wish Knid had not saiil -urh things to 
.me. If they were true, she need not have said them” 


CII-MMTR Till-. TKNTtl. 

Nki.I. was several years older than Mary'. She could 
remember the time of lu-r father's prosperity, when 
they had lived in a large house with horses, carriages, 
and servants at their command. That time was long 
past —Mary could not even remember it ; ruin and her 
father’s death had happened when she was sraicely 
more than llnco years old. 

Little difference was made to Nell by the ruin of 
their forumc^gfl||j|Mlcr room, Mary and her mother 
instciffipfoitiffSftts ftTlvait upon hoi, a few of hei most 
expensive whims denied her. those were the changes 
that the smash biought to Nell. Mrs. I ester sacri¬ 
ficed the household tu the defomied, evil-tempered 
woman. 

Nell must have her delicate stub's wherewith to 
clothe that twisted body, Nell must have rich, luxurious 
food, if Mary and the maid-of-all-wuik starved. From 
the day she could walk alone, Mary had been her 
sister’s slave. 

So long had the slavery lasted that neither to Mrs. 
Lester nor Maty herself did another order of things 
seem possible. 

No breakfast was laid when Margaret descended the 
following morning. An untidy, duly maid, whom she 
supposed to he Jemima, was ptelcnding to dust the 
dining room. She stopped the dusting to stare at 
Margaret. 

" They won't be down for another hour yet, miss,' 1 
she said in answer to Margaret’s inquiry what time 

break fiiM would be. 

M argarel was healthily, heat lily hungry, and the hour 
seemed a vety long one. The two looms, dining-room 
and drawing-room wtic destitute of any thing to inteiesl 
or amuse. 

No hooks or papers were lobe found. No piano was 
ui the diavvtng-iooin, no ornaments or knick-knacks. 
An effort al decoration had been made by draping the 
white nuiblc mantelpiece with cheap art muslin. 

At last, when Margaret had looked a weary tunc at the 
windows on lhe opposite side of the stivet when she 
had noted the names on the butcher's, baker’s, and 
milkman's cans which slopped at the houses (none 
stopped at Mis. Lester's door), Mary, yawning, in a 
dirty blue serge skirt and a punt blouse coveted with 
stains, entered the room. 

‘* Poor -thing, you must he dying of hunger,” she 
exclaimed on hearing the length of time Margaret 
had been down. “ I’ll have bicakfast icady m a 
moment.” 

She scolded jemima in a good tempered, friendly 
fashion for not having given Margaret something to 
eat, and laughed at Margaret’s attempts to help her 
lay the breakfast things. 

*‘ I’ve made the tea and toast and boiled you an egg. 
Sit down and begin. 1 must take up ma’s break¬ 
fast. and see wliat Nell would like. Don’t wait for 
me.” 

It .was well for Margaret that she did not wail, 
seeing that Mary did not sit down to breakfast that 
morning. She was in the kitchen cooking Nell’s 
breakfast while Margaret was eating liers. Several 
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[irncs she poked her lieail into the chiiiug-room to see 
how M'ngarct was faring, and once slic came in and 
snatched a pier c of dry toast from the table. 

“ Must take my meals when I can,” she said, laugh mg; 

•< poui me o*it a cup of tea, there’s a good girl. 1 want 
to take you into Hiriitmghain to-day, and show you 
-omc of the sights.” 

“Can 1 help you with your work?” 

will you? There’s a heap of things to do. 
II sou would, we could get off earlier.” » 

Mai gave t washed the breakfast things, dueled the 
cloning room, and helped Mary make the beds. The 
sight of the boxes reminded Mary that they were not 
iel unpacked. 

“ I will help you when I have dressed Nell. I shall 
enjoy seeing your pretty things - and so would Nell,” 
;he added. “We’ll go down to New Street this 
afternoon. I expect someone will meet us there.” 

Maiy’s fresh colour deepened. 

“ I’m engaged, you know. His name’s Hen Waller. 
Ma doesn’t like it; she and lien don’t hit it off some¬ 
how. hut still she hasn’t said downright we shan't be 
engaged, and lie conics here.” 

Mat gain’s cxpeuencc of engaged persons was small. 
She looked at Maty with awe. 

’* Aie you to be married soon ? ’’ 

“Oh! no, lie's not making enough for us to get 
m imed, but Hen is pushing he means to get on. If 
only we had a little interest. Uncle Robins could 
easily give him a bcith in his firm if he liked, but he 
won't. There, it's no use troubling, and we arc very 
happy as we .no. 1 hat's Nell’s bell. I expect she is 
nady to get up. I'll be as quick as I can, and then 
we’ll unpa> k your boxes.” 

Maty's bright face was do win as l when she came 
hack after an hour’s inleival. 

“Would you mind showing Nell your dresses? 
She would like to see them ever so much, and 
Jemima and I could easily drag the boxes into her 
room, and you could unpack them there as well as 
here.” 

“ It is such a trouble —’’ began Margaret doubt¬ 
fully. 

A shrill voice interrupted the sentence. 

“Mary and Jemima aie to bring them here. 1 wish 
to see your diesses.’’ 

I he two gills looked a*, one another. Mary silently 
nioiioued with her lips that Nell’s orders should be 
obeyed. 

, “What is Mary saying?' 1 continued the harsh voice. 
‘1 know she is whispering something. What is it? 
"’hy does not Margaret speak ? 1 insist upon your 
boxes being unpacked in my room.” 

“ It is too much trouble to drag them across the 
lauding. Mary and 1 will unpack them here, and we 
will show you what dresses arc worth seeing. ’ 

“I will have them unpacked in mv room. 1 will! I 
will! I will! ; » 

The last “ 1 will! ” was a hoarse yell. It brought 
Mrs. Lester from her bedroom in her dressing- 
gown. 

“ Mary ! Mary ! Tormenting your poor sister again 1 
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Nell, dearest, vvlial is it? Mary won’t allow ilie boxes 
to be unpacked in your room !’ 

“ It was not Mary. It was I,” said Margaret. 

“ My darling gill, 1 atn sure you will give in to the 
wishes of our dear invalid. To sec your trunks un 
packed would give her a morning’s pleasure. Jemima 
and Mary ran easily drag them in. 1 am suie your 
heart is loo soft to deprive my sweet girl of a little 
pleasure.” 

What could Margaict do but give in ? She saw 
her boxes taken into Nell's room to be unpacked. Un¬ 
willingly she followed them, key's in hand. 

“ flow do you look by daylight, <ousin Margaret: 
M--in —111 .’ Your eyes are larger than I thought, 
and your skin is not had lor a fair woman. 1 don't 
call you a beauty, though ; but I dare say you think 
yourself one. You can begin to unpack ; 1 am quite 
ready."* 

The 100111 was shaded by pink blinds from the hot 
sunlight. Nell, in her pink gown, lay upon a couch 
covered with a pretty pink cretonne. Wall paper, 
curtains, cat pet, all were of a delicate shade of pink, 
or had the shade repealed in their pattern. 

“Take out your evening dresses first. Mary, stand 
out of the way. You need not touch the things—Mar¬ 
garet can do it alone. That is not a bad dress. 
Yellow ! Yellow does not suit fair people. It would 
be exactly the thing for me. Hold it against my 
face. The very thing I You do [not want coloured 
dresses, cousin .Margatel : could von not give this one 
to me ?'’ 

The dress was one of Margaret's favourites ; she 
w as deaf to the cool request. 

Jemima, broom in band, peered from the doorway at 
the silks and muslins. Mrs. Lester and Mary carried 
the fiocks to Nell. She clawed them with her 
skeleton lingers and sneeied at material or make, 
though her eves ghltricd with a hungry greediness and 
her hands could not leave hold of velvet and <ntin. 

“Ten evening dresses !"’ sighed Maiy. 

“ You mean to try to make her give you one. 1 
know your ways,” said hei sister. 

Maty coloured, and tears came into her honest 
eyes. 

“Don't let us have any ctocodile teais bore. She 
is only trying to cry for your benefit, Margaret. None 
ol these chesses would suit her or you cither. They 
would be the exact thing for a dark person. That 
yellow brocade and the pink silk, they might be cut 
exactly 10 do for me.” 

Hut Maig.tret bpgan to icplarc the dresses in tlic 
box. She had no intention of giving anything to Nell. 
An evil expiessi.m cro-sed the deformed woman’s face : 
she gave a malevolent chuckle. 

The boxes were unpacked : the last dainty or 
luxurious trifle had been held by Nell's greedy lingers. 
There was nothing more to show. 

“ Two o'clock, and no dinner cooked ! ’’ 

Mary tuslicd downstairs, followed by Jemima. Mrs. 
Lester departed to finish her dtcssiug ; she h.ul watched 
the display of Margaret's goods in her dressing-gown. 
Margaret was left alone with Nell. 
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“Shut the door, I want to speak to you,” she said. 
“ Come closer to me.” 

She caught Margaret by the wrist and held her. 

•‘Do you know that you arc living on charity? 
Charity ! You are eating our bread, and you see that 
we have little to spare ? ” 

Margaret nodded her head. 

“ We have not enough to feed ourselves, much more 
to feed paupers.” 

I do not want to stay with you long. I am 
answering all the advertisements 1 see in the papers. 
1 would take anything, but no one will have me.” 

“You will never find a situation. People will not 
have chits like you. Besides, you could stay here as 

long as you liked if you paid.'’ 

“ How can 1 pay ? I have not a penny in the 
world.” 

“You have all these dresses, these ivory brushes, 
this lace and embroidery. If you gave me something 
every week it would be paying.” 

*• I will give them to Mrs. Lester and Mary.” 

With an angry snarl Nell thrust her cousin back¬ 
wards. 

“You know they will not take your things. You 
think to save your dresses that way, beggar! ” 

“ Mary wants dresses more than you.” 

Nell threw her hands out and beat them against the 
sides of the couch. 


“ How can you ? How can you be so cruel ? 
How can you laugh at me for not wanting dresses ?” 

“I did not mean—I was not laughing at you. 
But Mary has such shabby dresses, and she woiks 
hard, and-” 

“ Would 1 not work haid if 1 could ? ” 

Nell burst into tears ; Margaret was doubtful whether 
they were real or pretended. 

*• My sweetest! crying ? What is it ? ” 

Mrs. I.estcr had entered the room. 

“ Margaret has been laughing at me because I 
cannot walk oi work hard like Mary. She means to 
give Mary some of her dresses, and she will give inc 
nothing.”. 

“ I was not laughing. But I said that if -” 

“ Mother, mother ! is it not cruel of her? Laughing 
at me!" 

“ Dearest, no one could laugh at you. You have 
mistaken Margaret; and I am sure, if she is so kind as 
to give away any of her pretty things, you aic the person 
whom they will most delight. Mary's tastes arc not 
refined like yours; she would not care for those 
delicate shades.” 

“Nell said that by giving you my dresses 1 might 
pay you.” 

“ Pay ! My dearest girl, there must be no talk of 
paying between us. You liiusi have inisuiidci stood 
Nell. She knows as well as 1 that-we arc delighted 
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to have you with us for any length of time. Our 
home i~* small and humble, but we give you what we 
can. 8 

She put her hand with a caressing gesture on Mar- 
gaivl’.N shoulder. 

Nell met a warning look from her mother. She 
turned her head sullenly away. 

'• Let me hear nothing more of paying, dearest girl. 
If you give my sweet Nell a present she will be grateful 
and I am sure prize it highly.” 

“ '1 ell Mary that I should like a sole for iny dinner,” 
mton upted Nell, “ and while lam waiting Margaret 
ami 1 will have a game of chess.” 

“ Very well, my dearest. Here are the chessmen, 
and you will let Margaret go when our dinner is ready ; 
will you not?' 8 

“ l will see,"’ saiil Nell indifferently. 

Hi foie the game was fairly begun a message was 
brought by Jemima that dinner was ready. 

“ The game must be finished afterwards,” said 
Margaret. 

She juac and walked to the dotu. 

“ C ome kuk I ” shrieked the deformed woman. 

*■ ‘Viler dinner” said Margaret. 

*‘ The game shall he tinished now !’’ 

“ Aftv darner,'* repeated Margaret. 

She opened the door, dosed it behind her, and 
walked downstairs. • 

Wildly Nell's handbell tinkled, loudly she shrieked, 
but M.vigaict walked downstairs with a firm step, if 
beating heart. 

“Whatii it?' asked Mary, leaving the sole she 
was frying foi Nell’s dinner. 

** -She must be ill/* gasped Mrs. Lester, hurrying 
upstairs. 

“ I said that 1 would have my dinner before finish¬ 
ing the game of chess, 1 ’ Margaret explained. 

Slu iek followed shriek. Mrs. Lester’s voice praying, 
l>C'Ce< liing her darling to be quiet, mingled with the 
muse. 

“ You must finish the game now. You can cat a 
piece of bread and butter jf you are hungry.” 

Mary’s rosy cheeks were white ; her voice 
trembled. 

‘‘ 1 am not hungry, but it is nonsense always giving 
in to Nell. You should be firm with her—she wants 
a lirm hand,” said Margaret, repeating one of Mrs. 
Jones’s maxims regarding herself. 

“That site do, miss,” from Jemima. 

‘ She will not stop until you go upstairs and finish 
the game. We shall have a policeman here shortly 
inquiring wliat is the matter, and-the people opposite 
are already pt their windows staring across”’ 

Mary was. right. The shrieks continued, a crowd 
began to collect before the house. 

You niust come upstairs, Margaret," sobbed Mrs. 
Lester;" I can do nothing.” • _ 

Margaret gave way. __ • * • • 

Nell’s shrieks' stopped on her appearance. 

“ I knew you would have to come/ she said in a 
triumphant voice. . 

Her hands did not tremble when she moved a chess¬ 


man—no excitement was in her face. She had 
deliberately set herself to scream until her wish was 
obeyed. 

“ I think you must be mad,” said Margaret. 

She felt a positive loathing for the woman. 

“Not so mad but that I can get my own way,” 
retorted Nell. 

She chuckled, a hoarse sound in her throat, and 
looked at Margaret with bright, snakisheyes. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

From morning to night the household was at the beck 
and call of the cripple. Her bell brought Mrs. Lester, 
Mary, or Jemima to her room, no matter what their 
occupation, no mutter how their work suffered. For 
Mary there was no rest. Cooking, dusting, fetching, 
and Carrying were her portion. 

Her only lccreation was a shopping expedition into 
Birmingham, a walk down the fashionable street, New 
Street. 

She never complained. Nor as far as Margaret 
could see did she feel that there was any reason for 
complaint. Though expecting to meet her lover that 
afternoon, she cheerfully gave way to Nell's command 
that she and Margaret should stay at home. 

“He may come up to .see me this evening.’’ she 
said. 

No Mr. Waller appeared : but Mary’s good temper 
did not desert her, nor her patience lessen with Nell’s 
troublesome whims. 

“ Perhaps it's a good thing he did not come.” she 
said when they were assembled in Nell's room for the 
evening. 

Her busy fingers were altering the dress Margaret 
had given her. 

“ 1 should not have had lime to rip this dress, and I 
really do want some other skirt than the plaid--it is 
quite spoilt ; ” with a sigh to the memory of the plaid. 
“ Ben never likes to see me working.” 

“ Ben is a selfish brute,” snapped Nell. 

Nell was as near to good temperas she ever became. 
Margaret, on the arrival of the luggage she had left in 
the train, had given to Mrs. Lester and her cousins each 
a present in the shape of jewellery. Nell (Margaret 
was ignorant of the value of her offering), received 
Benjamin’s portion. Consequently she permitted Mary 
to alter the dress with fewer sneers than might have 
been expected and the household to enjoy a short 
peace. . ' * ' 

“To-morrow, ma, I’ll take Margaret down New 
Street. You’ll see everyone if it's a, fine day, as it’s 
sure to be. People will be going to Scarborough or 
Llandudno in another day or two. I wish wc could 
have gone. Ben says they have such fun at Scar¬ 
borough, rides and excursions.!’ 

“ I hope 1 have not kept you at home/ said Mar¬ 
garet. . ... 

“ Oh I no, my dear, we shall go away for our change 
of air in the autumn. My brother has a moor in 
Scotland, and we shall probably pay him a visit.” 
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Mary’s lioncsi face gicw, ciiuison at her mother's 
words ; she bent her head over her work. 

“ The drawback is that we have no invitation,” Nell 
said wickedly ; “and,if we had, wc could not go. 1 
cannot be moved. You need not believe mother's line 
stories about our invitations and the places wc have 
visited. Neither she nor Mary have slept a night out 
of this house since they came into it.’ 1 

An awkward silence followed this remark. The 
deformed creature enjoyed the confusion written on 
the three faces. 

“ You need not look away, Margaret. \Yc think 
nothing of a few lies in this house. - ’ 

“ My sweet ! ” 

“ Do we, mother ! Then your thoughts must quarrel 
with your words. Now, Margaret, I want to hear about 
Fen Court: what servants you had, what you did, 
what you spent.” 

To describe Fen Court with a lump in her throat, 
was a difficult matter; but Margaret was rapidly 

learning lux lesson, une tf<ty with Well was a libcial 

education in obedience. Jictler hear Ken Court 
derided, laughed at, scorned, than enter into a fight 
of wills with a woman who eared nothing for what 
she said, who was absolutely .without self-control. 

Tired, exhausted, Margaret described the house, the 
grounds, horses, carriages, servant^ with a trembling 
voice and shaking lips. In her heart she echoed Nell’s 
closing words at the end. 

*' I think you a fool 10 give all that up for thin." 

Certainly she had not given it up, it had been taken 
from her ; but she had refused a liberal allowance 
which would have given her compensation for what she 
lost. Pride said that she was right to refuse that offer 
of (leoifrey’s. Kind Geoffrey, good Geoffrey ! How 
he had begged her to return to Fen Court ! Yesterday ! 
was it only yesterday that she had seen him? The 
time seemed a hundred years. I le was one of her own 
people. 

She belonged to the Fenhams, not to the Lesters. 
Honest, cheerful Mary ; soft-voiced Mrs. Lester, sneer¬ 
ing, violent Nell belonged to another world—a 
world that Margaret saw for the first time and did 
not like. 

That second night sin* sobbed herself to sleep. 

“ Now we can get away,’’said Mary dressed in the 
frock—Margaret’s present—“Nellis asleep. She did 
not sleep at all last night, and ma says she will look 
after her when she wakes. 1 must gel some fish and 
flowers at the market. 15en always conics to dinner on 
a Sunday, and 1 like to get a few dowers. They take 
off a bit from the shabbiness of the furniture. Put on 
your best dress ami hat, and hurry, or we'll have no 
time for the shops.'' 

“ You have been quick,” she said when Margaret re¬ 
appeared. “1 wonder if I’ve got the same ,look of 
style about me that you have ? lien thinks so much of 
style. I suppose it’s in the out of the circ.is. All the 
’buses will be full for certain. Don’t let them push in 
front of you, whatever you do, or you’ll never get a 
place. Sec that woman in the lace mantle? she’ll get 
a sear, you’ll see. She doesn’t care how she pushes.'’ 


They were at a place where five roads met. A 
gioup of persons, principally women, waited at the edge 
of the pavement for an omnibus. 

“ Can wc not walk ? It will be so hot in an omnibus,” 
said Margaret. 

“ We shall go on the top.” 

“ On the top ! ” 

“Everyone goes on the top now. l'cn grumbles 
that the men have to ride inside to let the ladies go 
out. Do you mean to say you’ve never been out¬ 
side of a bus ?” 

“ Never.” 

Margaret smiled to think of Mr. Fcnham’s face if 
he had seen or heard of her on the top of an omnibus. 

“ HoaiiyrtMrconiiiig down Hagley Road ; the one 
with wee horses. We’ll get on that." 

Other persons decided to do likewise. The group 
surged over the kerbstone, the lady in the lace mantle 
well to the front ot the crowd. Up the nariow stairway 
maid and matron pushed, regardless «»f manners. 

“ Tins is uoiliing," said Mary ; “ wditunul \uu see 

the crowd in Now Street waiting for the ’buses. It's 
awfully hot. l'hcw ’’ 

She fanned herself with her pocket-handkerchief. 

“ You must not milt'd pushing, Margaret. Wo 
should have goi seats on the top if you’d been a little 
quicker. Hut there ! we escape the dust inside, if it is 
hot. The shops aren’t bad, arc they ? Hut wait until 
you gel down further. The best of this way is dial we 
haven’t to go liuougli any slums. Here’s the Free 
Library. 1 go there sometimes to see the ladies’ papers. 
Thai’s the Town Hall, isn’t it fine? Here are some 
good shops. We'll walk up and look at them. We 
get out now. 1, wonder if Hen is anywhere about ?” 

No Hen was to be seen. 

“ We'll go to the market first, and then come back 
and see the shops.’’ 

Margaret shrank from the fish stalls in the market. 
The smells, the noise, the sights, were scarcely com¬ 
pensated for by the fact, proudly mentioned by Mary, 
that this was the best fish-market in F.ngland. Two 
men bawlirfg praise of their wares one against another 
fascinated her. 

Their voices never ceased. No one paid any atten¬ 
tion, no one was attracted to their stalls by the shouts, 
but they were shouting when she entered, they were 
shouting when she left; perhaps they are shouting 
still. 

“ Now we must find Hen,’’ said Mary, when she 
had haggled over the prices of fish and flowers ; “ be 
.will be somewhere in New Street. He always expects 
me on a Saturday morning, and waits about for 
me. 

“ Is there anything going on?” asked Margaret. 

The number of people doing nothing in New Street 
astonished the country girl. Margaret’s experience of 
a town was London, where men and women only walk 
for a definite object. 

“ Nothing. Everyone comes in on a Saturday 
morning. Wc stroll up and down, and meet our friends 
and talk.’’ 

And block the pavement for those individuals who 
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MCI': unfortunate enough to have business, she might 
have added. 

Loudly-dressed girls, often accompanied by youths, 
stopped Mary to have a chat or to be introduced to 
In-r cousin. Everyone knew Margaret’s name. If 
they stared curiously, they shook hands warmly. Their 


Turnings of heads, rcin.nks from Maiy anil a friend 
in fiont to Margaret and a younger giil behind, pauses 
before shop windows, were the accompaniments of the 
stroll through New Street. 

‘■Hullo! you girls. Mocking up tin gangway a-> 
usual? How arc yer, .Mary? How smart we arc! 



“A MAN’S voice IN TIIF. PASSAGE MADE MAROAKI.'I SPRING rKOU I1EK Sl-Af ' (/. J 13 ). 


I:, "d welcomes, their ‘-did yei’s” and “don't yerV’ 
caino pleasantly to Mnigarct’s ear for the sake of the 
wnnnth of their greeting. 

Who could be stiff with the genial, laughing crew? 
No; a girl of nineteen. Their feathers might wag 
scvci.il inches higher from their bright hats than was 
necessary, their gowns might be glaring m colour and 
detestable-ill make; but the faces underneath the 
wonderful hats were cheerful and sunny, the hearts in 
die tightly-fitting bodices beat with much the same 
feelings as Margaret’s own. 

1'hey walked up and down looking for Mr. Waller. 
A suggestion from Margaret that the pavement on 
the other side was less crowded, and that there they 
would find walking easier, was scouted by the rest ol 
the party. 

“ Nobody walked that side 1 They would not see a 
soul! This was the side.” 


Ouite the toff! Where's the cousin? 1 tried to get 

up last night to have a squint-’ 

11c was interrupted by a laughing chorus from the 
girls. Margaret was hi ought forward by Mary. 

“This is Mis-, Maigatot Lester, Mr. Benjamin 
Waller. How do you like my drc-is, Ben? Mai- 
gniet gave it to me : wasn't ii kind of her ?' - 

“ Ripping ! both dress and kindness. How do you 
do, Miss Margaret ? Glad'to make your acquaintance. 
Where .tie you girls olT to? How long arc you on 
duty. Maty ?'” 

“ Wc must be going back soon. Nell will-“ 

“ Oh, hang Nell ! We'll have another stroll up New 
Street. Tisn’t often I have the chance of escorting 
four such fine young women.” 

Mr. lien Waller was a smart young man. His hat 
sat jauntily upon his head, his well-brushed coat was 
made in the latest fashion, his trouseis were neatly 
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turned up from his polished ljouts, a cane and one 
»love were held in one hand ; on the little linger of the 
other hand lie wore a large ring. 

llang it all, Mary, a fellow must look a gentleman,” 
lie said, when confiding to her a piece of exliavagaiice 
(oiuiecUd with his dress. 

“ Isn't Mary a jolly girl i " said Mary's friend, joining 
her younger sister and Margaret. 

Mi. Waller and Mary walked before the three 
girls. 

Did you ever know anyone like that Nell ? Mary’s 
ioohsli to put up with her. I'm alwuvs tolling her so, 
but she won’t listen. Don’t you think Mr. Waller 
good-looking ?’’ 

No. Is he supposed to lie ?’’ 

“ Katlici ! H<j is so gentlemanly, too.” Mary 
stopped. ” You must go back to that beast of a Nell, 

I suppose. You'll have some difficulty in getting a 
bus. Kvcryliody will fie lushing for seats at ibis time, 
(•nod-bye, Maiy. We shan’t go for another hour. I 
want to meet Jemmy l’arret to at range about 
Monday.” 

“ Y<ai may be sure we shan’t go till we've seen 
Jemmy.” laughed her sister. 

Man ami Mr. Waller joined in the laugbtc-r. 

They parted at the toot of Corporation Street, the 
sisters turning up that fine way with many noils 
and knowing looks ftotn Mary and her lover. 

1 here is a ’bus just going,” said Mary ; but it wilt 
lie full before we can cioss.” 

" Are all these people waiting for omnibuses ?” said 
Maigarel, looking at the crowd. 

“ Yes, ami there'll be more yet. T believe 
th'Tc’s a thunder shower coming," as a drop of 
rain fill oil the pavement. “We shall have to fight 
lor places.'’ 

“ Hold on to Mary. She’s a rare hand at getting 
into an omnibus ; she’ll pull you through.” 

Look, Margaret; that’s the Grammar School be¬ 
hind us.’ 

“-Where your humble servant went to school as well 
as other great men. It has a mint of money, has that 
old place. You’ll see something now, Miss Margaret, 
when the ladies rush for their seats. You won't sec 
many men among the crowd. They know better ! 
There’s no quarter given ill this fight. Shall 1 hold 
your parcels. Mary, until you’re in ? The rain is 
coming ! A football scrummage is nothing to what it 
will he getting into that ’bus. There’s l’ilkington 
hoping to get a seat. H e won’t have a chance among 
the ladies." 

“ Take my arm, Margaret, and push. There's that, 
woman in the lace mantle *. she shan’t get a scat before 
me. Take my parcels. Ben. Have you a firm hold of 
my arm ? ” 

Drops of rain were beginning to fall. Umbrellas 
had not been thought of, starting from home 
on a cloudless, hot August day. To open dainty lace 
or chiffon parasols was to have them spoilt, but it was 
a choice of two evils—hats or parasols. How everyone 
pressed for foremost places on the edge of the pave¬ 
ment ! What a rush there was when an omnibus 


drew up beside the kerbstone ! The lady in the lacc 
mantle was foremost in the fray, but Mary was not 
far behind* ■ 

Arms and shouldcis working, she gallantly hurled 
herself into the mass of gaily-coloured prints and 
muslins. A parasol used as a battering rain by a stout 
lady did much execution, and worked the way to a 
scat for the happy possessor. The gathers of Mar¬ 
garet’s dress went with a loud rip, Mary’s hat was 
knocked over one eye. 

On the step of the omnibus Margaret was nearly 
pushed backwards by the vigorous arm of the lady 
m the lace mantle. Meanwhile the conductor leant 
against the side of his omnibus, his hands in his 
pockets, his f.u e stonily indifferent to the crowd push¬ 
ing past him. “ They’re worse to-day than usual,” 
said the conductor of another omnibus .from the 
pavement. 

He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

“We’ve just managed to get the two last seats 
inside. It’s beginning.^ pell with rain. Is my 
hat straight? Filkingtoir did not get a scat. I 
thought he wouldn’t. Ho won’t m the next, either; 
they’re all wailing for that. They won’t go outside in 
the rain.” 

Mr. Waller threw Mary's parcels into her lap. 

“Shall be up this evening. Good-bye. Must gel 
into a shop and wait for the shower.” 

He and l’ilkmglon, who had given up the hope of a 
seat, hurried away together, heads down, coat collars 
turned up. 

The women straightened their hats and bonnets, 
smoothed out their creased skirts, fanned their flushed 
faces. Good humour prevailed among the victors. 
They could even look out and smile, as they drove 
away, at the struggle taking place on the steps of the 
next omnibus. 

“ What did you think of Ben ? Isn’t he handsome ?” 
Mary askcil. 

They were walking along the side street which led 
to Mrs. Lester’s house, when this question was asked. 

“ He’s got such fine eyes. I think. Did you notice 
how his hair curled? Nell calls it red, but it isn’t 
really. It’s a gold auburn. Her is awfully particular 
how he dresses and what colour he wears.” 

Margaret listened in silence to the tale of 
Ben’s perfections. Happily for truth, time was not 
allowed her to answer Mary’s remarks on his per¬ 
fections. 

Margaret passed the afternoon playing chess with 
NelL She was tired with the morning’s excitement, 
but knowing that such a plea was useless with the 
invalid, or that to resist would be more fatiguing than 
to submit, ^she resigned herself’to the long, long 
games. '. 

A peculiarity of the tester household was the in¬ 
definiteness of their meals. There was no fixed time 
for dinner, tea, or supper. Until Margaret had come, 
a white tablecloth had covered the dining-table only 
on Suudays. . 

Mrsi Lester, Mary, and the servant had snatched 
their meals in the pauses of their servitude on Nell. 
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Shi rc Margaret’s arrival an effort had been made to 
alter this state of tilings. The tablecloth was laid at 
the beginning of the day; it remained on the table 
mini the evening. But the irregularity of the meals 
continued. 

Nine, ten, eleven for breakfast; one. two, three for 
dinner; five, six, seven for tea; what did an hour 
matter? After the orderly, regular meals at Fen 
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Court, Margaret's health was likely to suffer from the 
change. 

The rain came down in sheets ; the room was < lose : 
Nell was biting in her rcmaiks. 

A loud l ing at the door, a man’s voice in the passage 
made Margaret spring from her seal. 

• “ ('leoffrcy! ! ’ she said. 

<.MM-II>K TUP 


TIIK PARLIAMENTS OF Till*. WORLD. 

HV AI.rkET) r. KtUililNs. 

I. —OF PARLIAMENTS IN r;i XKIiAL. 

I * RDM a time to Although the name is thus coinp.ualively modern, 
which the rue- the institution, in iis essence, is of remoie-t age. It 

mory of man is of world-wide spread : even m Russia tlieie are the 

nmuetli not to chaia nts Iroin which Parliaments in more civilised 

the contrary, nations have developed: and. its growth and evp.oi- 

Lirgc communi- sion alike demand study and supply instruction, 

tics, as soon as Far in the mists of antiquity is hidden the origin 

they have ap- of legislative assemblies. A constant surcession of 

preached a high such was e> it.\mly not demanded in the case of the 

degiee ol or- Modes and the Pcisi.tns. whose boast it was that their 

gnnisation, have laws altered not'; but this condition of immobility was 

felt it necessary scarcely mmo lcinote from oui picacnt Parliamentary 

to delegate a ideas than the extremely fluid practice of the Athenian 

portion of their Senate, whir h 'hanged its president everyday. Yet 

governing duties it is interesting to recall tins latter body, because 

to an assembly Socrates once ln.ld the chan, and showed as brave a 

of presumably front against a clamorous assembly as Speaker Peel 

their wisest. would be sure to do in this present age. It is a far 

Such assemblies cry' from Socrates to Speaker Peel: to make the chain 

have assumed a romplcte, we ought to have as Speaker for a single 

wide variety of sitting Mr. Herbert Spencer, But the Athenian Senate, 

forms : they like the Roman Senate of a later day, had special 

have sometimes glories of it* own. The’ scholastic idea of these 

worked, while assemblies, roughly speaking, is that they were coin- 

t h c V have posed of venerable men who wore long Wards, which 

always talked ; were occasionally plucked by the (»oths. It is as 

•rut clock towkr. and the very incomplete a generalisation as the vague belief of the 

U */hatotrafk by j . t uUm,nt ** Sent, name of Pallia- casual visitor to Westminster that the House of Coin- 

meat, which we nions is a body of bahl-hcads, who sleep in the 
now regard as intervals of exclaiming “Hear, hear!” Butin these 

most appropriately theirs, indicates that the latter days of impressionism it is just that kind of lusty 

function is the one with which they have always view which is apt to be permanent, 
been most associated in the popular mind. The England has so often been described as “the 
word, derived from the French parler , which sig- mother of free Parliaments,” that it has come almost 
nifies “to speak,” came itself from France some seven to be generally believed that all similar assemblies the 

centuries since. It was the invention of the reign of, world* over are modelled upon the Westminster 

the Seventh Louis, a monarch who seems to have done pattern, and that that pattern has been fixed, and 
nothing in particular to distinguish himself beyond immovable. Our old friend “the intelligent school¬ 
convening a general assembly of “ states " under the. boy,” if he were asked to define the commencement 

now familiar name. Not yet did it reach England, and the composition of Parliament, would doubtless 

for in our Statutes its earliest use is to be found in reply that it was called into existence in the thirteenth 

1 ”75» but that earliest use was of singular significance, century by Simon dc Montfort, and that it has always 

for it was in the preamble to the First Statute of consisted of two Houses, with Ihe Sovereign at the 
Westminster. • . head... That is a widespread but curiously inaccurate 
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impression, for I’.uliamcnts existed in ihK country 
Ion;; be fore Do Montfoit, ami originally weie composed 
of .\ sni;lc Chamber. “At the first," Speaker Coke- • 
known to legal fame as " Coke upon Littleton -told 
the House ot Commons ex.utly fom centuries since, 
“we were all one House, ami sat together, by .1 prece¬ 
dent win* h l ha\c of ,i Parliament hefmc t'.ie Con¬ 
quest by Edward the Son ot I'.theldied. lor there were 



l’dih.unems before the Conquest. . . . 15 ui the 
Commons, sitting in presence of the King and amongst 
the Nobles, disliked it, and found fault that they had 
not (rec hbcity to speak. And upon this reason 
that they might speak mote freely, being out of the 
Royal sight of the King, and not amongst the groat 
lands so far then betters, the House was divided, and 
came to sp a-,under. A bold and worthy Knight at 
the time when this was sought (the King desiring a 
reason of tins their request, and why they, would 
reniou' themselves from their betters) answered the 
King, ‘ That his Majesty and the Nobles being every 
one a great pi non. lepresentcd but themselves ; but 
bis Commons, though they were hut inferior men, yet 
every one of tlum loprescnted a thousand of mend- 
And this ansuei was well allowed of.” How far this 
story has .substantial basis is a question for the con¬ 
stitutional historian, but it is a charming legend, worth 
remembering. 

There is this to lie sain for the English Par¬ 
liament -that at a time when every other fiec assembly 
of the kind had been destroyed it vigorously upheld 
its manifold lights. “Strangers,” once wrote tl\at 


lllustiious confessor of liberty, Sir John Eliot, “have 
obsetvetl the felicities of England by her Pailiumenis.” 
And well they might, for this country kept the lamp 
of tepre-.cntativc government alight when it was 
< Mingmshed in all parts, elsewhere. Constitutional 
historians boast that the pedigree of our Paihamcnt 
can bo traced straight hack to the Britons, who. even 
before Julius C.esar faced the chalk clilfs of Kent, had 
a “ Commune Concilium *’ of their own—a title which, 
though now lost rioted to a portion of the governing 
body of the City "f London, was, as lately as the reign 
oL£hznbcth, applied to the House of Commons itself, 
thfc Speaker admonishing the membeisthat they ought 
fioi to talk outsulv of the debates in which they had 
been engaged, and " showing unto them that they arc 
the Common Council of the Realm.’’ I’mm the 
British “ Commune Concilium,” which is supposed to 
have given soveicign authority to Cas.sivel.mmw, the 
historian passes to the Saxon WTtcnageinol, 01 Meet¬ 
ing of the Wise - for our foief.itliers occasionally 
proved their skill in the framing of tomplimcni.iiy 
epithet : theme to the C.reat ( ouuril of the Norman 
Kings ; and unwinds u> the English I'mhament. The 
pv.ligiee is better attested than some ni those which 
tivuro in Beinaul Burke and strut lltinugh the pages 
of Debrctt; hut it has its gaps. Fioin the days ol Do 
.Montlort, however, every gap L to he o'pluined ; bill 
ii is not to be imagined that the assembly the gieat 
baron was the most poienlagent in summoning was pio- 
ciscly like that which sedately sits at Wcstinmstci 
to day. It was still, and ii remained ftn long, mainly 
the Croat Council of the King, and it moved with the 
Court. It wandcicd at the Sovereign will fiom West¬ 
minster to Winchester, from Oxford 10 Northampton, 
fioin Bristol to Cloucester, from Coventiy to Cam 
bridge, and from Yoik to Carlis'c. Only a little over two 
centuries since it moved out ol London, though tlun 
for the last time, and lived one whole famous hut 
stormy week at Oxford. Yet, so identified has J'>ulla¬ 
ment become with its most accustomed site, that when 
the Palace of Westminster was destroyed by fire in 
the autumn of 1834, the then Prime Minister wrote to 
William IV., who had offered to place Buckingham 
Palace at the disposal of the Legislature: “ Viscount 
Melbourne cannot conceal from yom Majesty that he 
would be unwilling to be the Minister who should 
advise your Majesty, upon his responsibility, to remove 
the Houses of Parliament from their ancient and 
established place of assembly at Westminster.” 

The idea that a Parliament should assemble where- 
ever the monarch kept his Court was not confined to 
England, for it accounted for the holding at Versailles 
of the fateful gathering of the States-Cencral, which 
formed the prelude to the French Revolution. The 
pages of Carlyle, with their whirl of epithet, and 
those of Tairte. tvith their embarrassing wealth of fact, 
have familiarised the reading world with the tumultuous 
proceedings of that epoch-making conclave—a conclave 
that developed into a Constituent Assembly, which, in 
its turn, passed into a National Convention, and which 
placed representative government in France upon a 
basis not to be destroyed even by Terrors, Red or 
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Whi'»», bv coup iTi'lut or Communist insurrection. In 
tlm,o nines Parliaments sit not at the temporary 
n -ting place of the Court, but in the national capital ; 
ami the framers of the United States Constitution, 
recognising the jealousies that this modem conception 
might mouse if it singled out any ousting town for the 
meeting of Congress, created for the pin pose that 
• mi y of magnificent distances, 1 ' Washington, and 
pi.i- cd it in a territorial District of its own, apait fiom 
the miginal Thirteen Stnlcs. so that New York, 
Ho->loii, and l’hihulelphia alike would have no occasion 
'if fin ymg or crowing over the other. When the 
Nniiliei n States seceded, some lliiiiy years ago, the 
lac*, ih.it the Confedetate Conj'.ress assembled at 
I;i. hm-<ml made the Virginian city tin- capital of the 

U'lilulciaiy, ihuu^h u mute puliln divine might hate 

been t harleston, m “the Palmetto State,' known to 
book- ol geography as South Caiolma. “Where 
I'.uhami nt >its, there is the capital ' is to day the rule ; 
and die laet that lor a few weeks m 1871. because the 
(iiitn.m t'o.*|»s still surrounded Paris, the French 
A->embly -it.it Bordeaux, anil for another eight iimis, 
uw'i'g to the li.milled stale ol Pans, mil .it Ver- 
s.uili-,, .imply null-'.ites the extreme Mali* ol dun ss 
win h is ii'cded to < route an cm upturn. 

I his i one ol the pi act ua I side- ol P.iili.mients. but 
the pn tuu-sipicness of the older a-n'iiiblii-N has gum, 
loi 1 1< r. Tin* nine, of couiso, may again tome when 
I wli'-s hall 'll as ladies once -m - in iiritain's Meeting 
ol die W; -e. Abbesses a;e lecoided to have deliber- 
.il-d in .s.ixon limes in company with bishops and 
nobles; and, even when the presence of a feminine 
element in debate was found by the presumably ehival- 
m»i» N01 man lo be embarrassing, they were foi awhile 
}>eimitte»l to send their deputies 10 Parliament. Hut 
even alter the picturesque clement of the presence of 
I.idles was eliminated from our greatest Common 
Coiun d. the attendance of a number ol inured abbots 
gave colour to the gatherings at Westminster When 
abbots had gone, the aimed men icmaincd : but 
although their appearance may have been striking, 
their accoutrements were to their neighbours a 
nuisance. “Monition was this day given b\ Mi. 
Speaker unto the Members of this House, - ’ wiote an 
Lluabethan chronicler, “ that they would forbear from 
henceforth to come into this House with thcii .‘spurs 
on, in regard it is very offensive to many others of the 
residue of them. Others also (although nothing was 
done thciein) moved to have Hoots and Rapiers taken 
away. 1 But those were the days when the House of 
Commons was not simply composed, as it now is com¬ 
monly considered to be. of mere '* Members of Par¬ 
liament,” but of four orders: Knights of Shires, 
Citizens of Cities, Burgesses of Boroughs, and barons 


of Ports, these last being the Cinque Ports. Happily 
lor the Constitution, such distinctions, which were at 
liist very real, never broke the House into sections, 
and gradually died away. Sir John Eliot left it on 
iccord that in the House of Commons “the meanest 
burgess has as much favour as the best knight or 
councillor ; all sitting in one capacity of commoners, 
ami in the like relation to their countries.” And 
so, although a member might occasionally feel it 
necessary to plead for indulgence for being “ but a 
Rural and a Countryman.' 1 the nominal difference 
between Knight, Citizen, Burgess, and Baron faded 
steadily out. 

The wearing away of these distinctions has lessened 
the pieturcsfjiieness of Parliaments, while increasing 
then tlllUivcnc5&. Because, however, wc have no 
lunger senators in curule chairs, it is not ncce.-sary to 
consider that these assemblies of the people's repre¬ 
sentatives are as unromantic as the loves of the 
mangles. They arc, of course, intensely practical 
bodies—though, perhaps, not quite so romnicrcially- 
minded as Beaumont and Fletcher imagined, when 
they made one of their channels’cvl.iim- 

m c mi,- |i> ISfiliimrni ; 

\ unilvoiaml iliis tnj . it vmi Is wc any Ini' 

I lr.| ciulli.it ittn, In- 'liml, ..nil Itl inc luar il- 
Arul pajr your Lev" 

They exist for a very definite purpose; and, as 
l ianas Bacon once told the House of Commons, 
“ The Cause of Assembling ;dl Parliaments hath been 
hitherto over Laws or Moneys : the one being the 
Sinews of Peace, the other of War.” There, in a nut¬ 
shell. liC' the reason why Parliaments are worth the 
study. Little more than a century ago there was only 
one tiue specimen of such in the world, and that sat 
at Westminster. The second in these modern times 
assembled at Washington : and now they are spread 
the wide wmld through. To-day, whether as French 
Assemble Nationalc or Herman Reichstag, Swedish 
Diet or Spanish Cortes, Bulgarian Sobranje or Servian 
Skupshtina, Volksraad of the South African Republic 
or Congress of the United States, Parliaments are 
to be met at every turn. Time was when those who 
thought themselves philosophers could airily dismiss 
such assemblies with a recommendation to some fortu¬ 
nate soldier to lock the door of St. Stephen’s, and put 
the key in his pocket. But, apart from recollection of 
the historic warning that none have gone about to 
bteak Parliaments, but Parliaments have broken them, 
Westminster is now far from the only Parliament to 
be considered. There is to-day, indeed, not one of 
the five continents which has not a representative 
legislative body in active work. 
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IN- THE COURSE OF ONE EVENING. 


DELICATE llush overspread N'etta's face 
that wa ‘ 5 not entirely due to the lito-Ii^ht, 
as she knelt on the rug, ami there was a 
— soft half-laughing gleam in her eye*. 


type predominated so strongly that she suddenly, in 
her impulsive fashion, thrust the whole sheet into the 
heart of the fire and sprang to her feet. 

She went to the window and looked out. It was 



‘OO.-ID-BVE, MY UNKNOWN CAVAUfc.lt (/. 317). 


“ He is certainly the ugliest man 1 have ever seen,” 
she said to herself, and laughed into the fire ; “ but J 
love ugly men.” 

And then the glow deepened and suffused her whole ’ 
neck and face as she spi.mg up. 

“ What am I saying or thinking ? When I hqv'c not 
even spoken a word, and he has only acted as a 
gentleman is bound to do ! J uil! not think of him.” 
And then Netta fell to scrawling heads of ugly men 
upon a scrap of paper , that lay to hand—such scraps 
always did place themselves under Nctta’s fingers. 

“ They are types, all types,” she told herself; but one 


still foggy—denser even than when she had come in 
more than half-an-hour since, after that adventure 
which still brought a smile into her eyes and the 
colour to her, cheeks as she dwelt upon it. The fog 
had come on. early, and iti^as bitterly cold, so Netta 
had left the Art School, ‘and, sketch-book in hand—had 
turned homewards, rather out of temper with the 
weather. .. .. 

“Don’t lose yourself," had been the last laughing 
remark of a follow-student as she stepped put into die 
gloom ; and Netta had scoffed at the idea. Still, she 
had ‘ felt, some' little alarm when ’ she once left the 
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well-lighted thoroughfare, and turned into the dark 
quiet streets in which her direction lay. This was her 
first experience of a real unmistakable London fog, 
and she fell terribly afraid of the crossing in which the 
horses loomed suddenly into sight, and in which one 
could hear the heavy crunch of cart-wheels which were 
perfectly invisible. 

She made a sudden rush across a load which 
seemed to her clear for the moment, and felt a violent 
shock and recoil, and discovered that she had thrown 
herself almost straight into the arms of a gentleman, 
who appeared for a moment taken aback. He, how¬ 
ever, caught her arm and steadied her, while Net la, 
with a disturbed face, murmured some apology, and 
then ventured to ask her way.- ' * 

“Not in this direction -at whs the cheering 
answer. “You must cross the’.street, keep straight on 
as far as Morton Road, then (Cirn»- 

: ‘Thcn I really am lost!” ejaculated Netta. She 
had not meant to say it, but in her dismay she gave 
utterance to her thought. The names of the streets 
were stiange to her, and she could not distinguish 
names or be sure of turnings in the fog. 

There was a moment's pause, during which Netta 
stole a timid glance at the gentleman, and met his 
ryes fixed intently on her face. Pleasant eyes they 
were, too, frank and kindly, and not altogether strange. 
Everyday for the last few weeks had Netta encountered 
their passing glance on her way to the Ait.School. 
She felt conscious that they expressed' admiration, 
and she knew also that their owner had stood and 
noted the direction when she turned the corner and 
disappeared under the quaint doorway. 

Then lately strange bunches of beautiful- flowers had 
been left mysteriously for her at the Art School, not 
distinguishing her by name, but by some obvious 
personal indication, which left it in no doubt that 
Nett.i was the favoured lady. The other students 
had teased her about it, but Netta had taken home 
the flowers and laughed over her unknown admirer, at 
" horn she never even glanced when they encountered 
each other, but who she felt sure had sent the (lowers. 
Here they were at last then, face to face —the plain 
man with the kind pleasant eyes, and the girl who, 
with her freshness and beauty, was a pleasure to look 
upon. Netta was usually remarkably self-possessed, 
and she soon regained her usual good sense. 

“ If you will be so kind as to explain very clearly, I 
shall be able to find my way,'I should think,” she said. 

He hesitated a moment, a sudden eager light leap¬ 
ing into his eyes. 

*’ If you would allow me, I would show you the way 
myself ^ I should know the way blindfold. If you will 
trust to me-—** and he stopped quostioningly. 

Netta had always been tpld by her country relations 
never to trust herself to the guidance of strangers in 
the streets, and she had hitherto held Herself as a 
model of propriety. Yet after one look at his face she 
decided., ' ' \ .' 

Thank you,” she said, and he crossed the road 
with her. • ; . • . \ 

It was strange .how safe she felt, and yet he hardly 


spoke beyond a short sentence or two ; yet now and 
again he looked down at the striking, beautiful face, 
with its crown of golden brown hair, and the soft, 
laughing brown eyes, trying now to look vviy staid 
and sober. If he was ugly, he was the paitirn of 
chivalry, thought Netta—poetic, perhaps ainstic. in 
his tastes, as she noticed a volume of Ilante in his 
hand. In a shorter time than seemed possible, Netta 
found that they were passing the familiar houses, and 
her guide stopped. 

“ This is your road ; you cannot mistake your house,” 
he said, with a smile— Netta noticed bow it trans¬ 
formed his plain face. > *■ I am very happy to have 
been of any service to you.” 

He lifted his hat, and his eyes just glanced at some 
violets that Netta had held all the time in her hand, 
and lie turned away. 

I low nice of him not to come quit.' t#> tin lious«v’ 
thought Xelta. “(mod-Lye, my unknown cavalier; 
you are a true gentleman. And 1 wonder if it wa> 
you who sent me these sweet violets-” And the colour 
surged into her face as she looked at them. 

This had all happened nearly an hour ago, and now 
Netta was waiting for her sister to leiurn, and eager 
to tell her adventure. 

Ral-tiii! Nett.i ran to the door, and took, in a very 
thick, business-like looking letter, addicted to “ Miss 
Freda Brooks,” and taking it to the tire-light, she 
scrutinised it curiously. 

*’ For Freda ; who can it be fromsuch an impor¬ 
tant looking document, .and in a man’s handwriting, 
too ! What can be inside it? Oh, I wish ic note a 
cheque from some charitable person to two poor 
struggling girls, or a fortune ! ” 

Netta’s dreams of possibilities were cut short by 
another call to the door : a vigorous peal this time. 

“Freda at Last, poor dear ! Now vve will solve the 
mystery. How did you m ike your way home through 
the fog, Freda? Come in and have a nice test, and 
you shall have an extra cariycup of tea to make you 
warm. So give me your tilings, and take this chair.” 
And Netta pulled forward the shoes,which had been 
warming upon the fender, and flew out *with hat and 
jacket, and then turned her attention to the strange 
big letter which Freda had discovered, addicssed in 
an unknown hand to herself. 

“ Be quick and open it,” Netta cried laughingly. “ 1 
have hardly beeu able to keep my hands oil it, I was 
so devoured by curiosity. Have you an unknown 
admirer too, Freda? Read it aloud, there’s a good 
soul, and put an end to my agony.” 

Freda was provoking, lor, after the Usual fashion of 
foolish mortals, she began by examining the post¬ 
mark, and studying the outside of the letter bofoic she 
cut the envelope and satisfied Netta. There was a 
strong likeness between the two sisters, though Freda 
was the smaller, slighter, and darker, with more 
quickness in her movements, a keen bright glance, an 
intellectual face, and a humorous mouth. The room 
in which they sat was impressed with the individuality 
of its occupants and 0/ their respective occupations, 
and leaning towards science and art. Hard times 
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1 i.nl these two known, but were happy in each other, 
and they struggled oil with high aims before them, 
ami a moderate amount of success, thankful for every 
gleam of sunshine and every step onward, rarely 
grumbling, though often wishing for things they had 
not, but. on the whole, content to be among the 
world's wothers. 

Fit du utleteil a startled exclamation. “ Oh, Nctla !" 
she tried : and her sister, catching the excitement, 
came and looked over Iter shoulder at the letter, which 
they read together. What she read sent Netta waltzing 
'omul the room, and Freda, with a radiant face, gasped 
"Oh, Nctta ! *’ a second time, with deeper meaning 
still. 

“And." cried Nctta, “if you had only known the 
guesses 1 made alwot it. I never dreamed I was so 
vety near the truth. It is like a fairy tale. 1 feci like 
a princess, Freda. A real fortune left to us ! Is it 
true ? or—or—is it only a dreadful mistake ?” 

Freda seized the letter, and read through the busi¬ 
ness-like communication again—not much like a 
message from “Fairyland” in its dry, pointed 
phrases. 

“Come,” said Freda presently, “wc must steady 
ourselves a little, and look matters calmly in the face. 
The facts are these. This is a lawyers letter, tilling 
ns that some far-off distant cousin in Philadelphia 


has died. Wc did discover that from the paper, 
didn’t we, Netta? But Cousin (Jcorge has remembered, 
late in the day, how much lie owed to father, and 
hence this ,£10.000 between us. I can hardly take it 
in yet. I am sure 1 am a licit woman, however. To¬ 
morrow, Netta, I shall go and buy that large new 
dictionary 1 want so badly—oh ! and heaps of books.” 

“And I," said Netta, “shall go and buy all the 
paints and canvases, and the hundred and one things 
I have been short of. Won’t I lay in a stock!” 

Netta seized her sister round the neck, and kissed 
her impulsively. 

“Oh, Freda, this is a wonderful day! This grand 
news has almost sent my special piece of news out of 
my head. I have been so lucky. I have had an 
order for a picture to-day : so good, it means that 
others will follow, and I do begin to feel an artist 
indeed. My picture is to be after the. style of this" ; 
and she brought from an easel in the corner an 
exquisite head.. 

Netta was a'torn artist, sensitive to the beauty of. 
form and colour in every fibre of her nature, with an 
entire devotion to her art. Though the sisters lived 
alone in London lodgings, they were not quite alone 
in the world; but these are times in which women 
take their share .of the work, and, with the approval 
of their near relations, these two had come to London 
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10 p.irn independence and win their way : not an easy 
matter, but they had already gained a fair footing by 
dint of much study, great self-denial, and persevering 
■•ffoii. An Netta was artistic, so was Freda scientific 
u. the core, and the work of the two blended into and 
haunonised with each other. 

Freda taught in a High School of note, and was an 
<,odmdii'-tic teacher, who put her whole soul into her 
w»ik. and, conscious of the vastness of her special 
,uh|i'Ct t gave much time and study to it. Attractive 
si' looks and manners, with deep zeal and a firm will, 
i-i. ila was popular, and sure to succeed. Before her 
iiuml m the dim future rose visions of a future hoatl- 
m-xtii-i ship, as Nelta dreamed of sum ess and laigc 
Mine, foi het pictuics. The girls had certainly 
piosporcd, and now could even afford--as they could 
mil .it Inst - to make friend-, and ask them home. 

To cvcoptional abilities helping hands are always 
•iooiui or later held out, ami the two had plenty of 
< omaga. They each had their own friend-, and formed 
pan •>! a plea-.mi, social, intellectual little circle. 
I'licie are many girls so situated in this busy London 
o| .i'ii , who have to fight their own battles, to hold 
.Inn- own m the great struggle: bright, clever girls 
in it as these, happy in their work, with high aims 
•tod In: illli) aspirations: good, tine, and earnest, in all 
-.In hard snuggles keeping a blight face to the win Id. 

V ila and Freda lived among evidences of their 
■a oik. Sketches ami paint mgs were pinned here and 
Ohio upon the wall, and an easel in one corner held 
sin, i.ii oiheis. Books were everywhere on the tables 
ami on the walls -noiks on education ; poets : Long¬ 
fellow, Tennyson, Whittiei, and others ; Ruskin, with 
iwlt-woin c.oveis : for Netta and Freda regarded him 
a-i only less than inspired, and h.ui placed his fi anted 
hkoness in an honoured place in their room ; novels 
in bright bindings, volumes of essays, books' of 
travel and research : all that bespoke a wide reading. 

“ It'seems like night already,” said Nelta, looking 
<iui mm the fog. - Let us have tea, and then I will 
tell you of an adventure 1 have had;” and a vivid 
blush made Netta look radiantly lovely. 

Freda moved her microscope from the window and 
began adjusting it on a side table, and took down some 
bulky volumes. 

“ Not work, surely, to-night,"said Netta, turning her 
brighi face ; whereupon Freda laughed, for Netta held 
a pencil in her hand, and had taken up her never- 
failing sketch-book. 

“ What do you call that?” she asked. “ But I must 
do some work, for 1 have still to teach my girls to¬ 
morrow, and even fortunes cannot put off that. But 
I -shall not do much after ; we will make plans in¬ 
stead.” 

A knock at the door was. followed by the entrance 
of a neat maid. 

“ Please, Miss Freda, a gentleman wants to sec you. 
This is his card ; and a letter has just come for you, 
too, miss. Shall I show him up ? ” 

Freda and Netta looked at the card, which bore the 
name of “ Carolus Westlake.” 

‘ What a name I ” cried Netta,' in merry scorn. 
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-The same name as our Loudon cousins, who ignore 
our existence. Perhaps it is one. I am prepared for 
anything to happen tins evening.” 

“ No doubt this is someone in connection with the 
lawyer's letter. Yes,” to the maid, '• show him up.” 

As the door closed Netta put on a mock grave 
face. 

“Freda, does it occur to jou that it m.iy not be 
quite the coirect thing for two such very young 
people to receive a gentleman in their private sitting- 
room ' ” 

“Now, Netta, lawi ers are always old and grey - 
most proper people-” 

The dour ilew open, and a gentleman, hat in hand, 
stood on the threshold—not old or grey, with a 
slightly surprised expression upon his face as lie look . 
in the cosy little loom, with the blight fire, the lamp, 
intcrosi.opc, books, and pictures, the litter of finished 
and unlmislu'd paintings, and, above all, the two 
occupant-. 

1 lilt the look suddenly changed into one of real un¬ 
mistakable pleasiue. F reda still held the letter in hei 
hand unopened. She bowed sedately and motioned 
him to a chair; inu Netta caught his glance, and 
i olinircd. with a shy look in her sweet brown eye- as 
the cornet', of her llexihle mouth curved into a sm.le. 
FTed.i looked slightly mystified at these signs, but -lie* 
said quietly - 

“You come, J suppose, fiom Mr. Forest, about the 
will?" 

“ Not exitedv." replied Mr. Westlake, looking sur¬ 
prised. “ I know the firm, but I came, as l told you 
in my letter-" 

Involuntarily Freda glanced at the note she had 
placed upon the table. 

“Ah 1 some delay, I am afiaul ; that is the letter I 
sent. Of course you do not know ine if you have not 
read it; but my name, 1 hope, is not quite stiangc. I 
am your cousin, (.aiolus We-tlakc. Won ; t you shake 
hands, cousins f c)i must 1 bring ciedctllials to prove 
my identity 1 '’ and a lnight smile illumined the dark 
and somewhat rugged feu lutes of the young man. 

He had a pleasant, kindly face, homely in features, 
but w ith a strong look that inspired confidence. Netta 
was the first to stretch out her hand. 

“ I did not guess I had to thank a new cousin for 
coming to my help this afternoon,” she said. 

And then Freda had to learn of the accidental 
meeting ; but neither Netta nor Carolus alluded to the 
daily passing or the gifts of (lowers, even though his 
eyes had wandered to a small vase upon the table 
which held some violets, the sweet scent from which 
tilled the room with fiagrunce. 

But Freda, after the first surprise, with her usual 
habit of getting to the root of things, wanted expla¬ 
nations. 

Wc certainly knew we had London cousins, but 
how did you find us out? and why did you come? 
Tell us all about it, please, and satisfy our curiosity.” 

“ Cousin George of Philadelphia is at the bottom of 
it,” said Carolus. “ You little know how I have been 
surprised.- Of course you know about his will; your 
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first words told me that, and it also concerns me. He 
has left you each a certain sum, and the remainder to 
me, coupled with certain conditions. On ) uu know of 
these?' somewhat anxiously. 

“No; nothing but the bare fact. Mr. Forest said 
lie should call .' 1 

" My letter explains the rest. No.” as Freda took 
it up ; “ may I ask you not to open it now ? Hut ac¬ 
cording to my mother’s wish, 1 called on you to say 
how very glad she would be if you would come and 
talk matters over with her.” 

“We do not even know where you live, Mr. West- 
lake,” said Freda reservedly. 

“ Here is the address, " and lie wrote it in a firm 
hand upon a page in Ins pocket-book and tore it out. 

“ Relieve me, now we have found new cousins wc shall 
not lightly let them go again.” 

“ How charming to find new cousins ! ” said Netta to 
Freda, when they were alone again. “ And do you 
not like him, Freda ? What does he remind you of?" 

“ Of a Frinoe Charming in a bear-skin," laughed 
Freda, which Netta secretly thought was an unkind 
judgment passed upon her courteous knight. But 
Freda w.15 bent upon reading his letter. 

“Listen to the conditions, Netta." 

“ Stay ; let toe guess them. The proper thing would 
be that Cousin George insisted that one of us must 
many Carolus, or all our fortune would go to him. I 
do hope u is not that;” with a sudden gleam 
of anxiety. 

“ Listen ; n is not quite so bad. Cousin George’s 
condition is that wc must take his name unless we 
wish to forfeit the money. In that case our £ 10,000 
goes to Carolus." 

‘‘Oh 1 1 rouklu’t give it up now," said Netta. “I 
don't so much mind about the name. Brooks—West- 
lake. Oue is quite as pretty as the other, I think. 
Carolus Westlake sounds especially well.’’ 

Netta’s voice said the name a little softly, as if 
it were precious. 

“ Now let us have tea." 

But not yet; for downstairs was a shutting of doors 
and the sound of voices and steps upon the stairs. In 
another minute Carolus entered again, accompanied 
by a lady, like to him. but with all the plain outlines 
softened by a beautiful motherly expression that was 
greatly attractive. Carolus was smiling. 

“This is my mother,” he began ; but she looked at 
each girl through her glasses, then went straight up to 
them and kissed them. 

“ My deals. you are surprised to see inc—you must 
be ; but 1 met Carolus, and made him bring me here. 
It has been such a funny mistake all through.’’ 

Netta drew up an cusy-rliatr by the fire, while' 
Carolus, declining to sit, stood near. 

“ It was all through Mr. Forest. When he wrote to 
my son about the will, he quite gave us to understand 
that our two cousins who shated the money with him 
were maiden ladies, about my age. He called to see" 
Carolus this afternoon, but, of course, He was here, 
and then I heard more al>out you—as much as Mt*. 
Forest knew ; so when he went J left a message for - 


Carolus, and put on my bonnet and came straight off 
to see you. But 1 met him ; so here we both are.” 

Freda smiled, and Mrs. Westlake turned to her son. 

“ 1 shall not keep him here now I have seen you, so 
you may go, Carolus ; but remember, I shall want you 
at home this evening. I shall follow you very soon 
with these young people.” 

When Carolus had departed for the second lime, 
his mother began to talk over matters. First she in¬ 
sisted that they should return anti spend the remainder 

uf the evening with her, in uulcr lliat ihcy inigtu be¬ 
come better acquainted with each other, anti talk over 
the let ms of the will. 

Freda was inclined to hang back at first, because, as 
she afterwards said to Netta, it seemed as if everyone 
could find you out when you had money, but when you 
were poor no one cared about you. But the thought 
was only a passing one, and she felt it unworthy when 
she saw Mis. Westlake’s kind, motherly face, anti 
understood the mistaken idea that had been formed 
of them. 

Besides, Nitta looked so very much as if she 
wished to go that Fieda gave way, and without 11101c 
ado the girls went to wrap up before going into the 
cold night air. The fog had quite disappeared by this 
time, and the -slurs of the dark November night weic 
sparkling frostily. 

“1 have been admiring your pretty room," Mis. 
Westlake said, when they returned, “and I have been 
wondering how you came to be all alone here in 
London. You must tell me all about yom selves. 
Carolus thought lie had a surprise for me when lie 
began to tell me about his pretty young cousins, but 1 
knew before, at least, that they were young.” 

Outside the door stood a neat little brougham, 
which whirled them away to a more fashionable part 
of London. They wcie speedily before a handsome 
house, and here for a few minutes Freda and ^etla 
were left alone together. 

“ Freda, this is a wonderful evening,” said Netta, 
with a beautiful colour in her fair face, and her brown 
eyes shining -, “it seems like a piece out of a fairy talc. 

* I can hardly believe it is I at all, ami only yesterday— 

' only, this morning, even—we were going on so con¬ 
tentedly in our old humdrum ■way.” 

“ 1 can’t .grasp the situation at all,” confessed Freda. 
“It is too much at once. I can-only think,at this 
minute that I have not even glanced at my work for 
to-moruow, and.I have not put away my microscope." 

“ Never mind your work ; you can throw it up now 
if you like ; or, better still-’’ 

But the entranfe of Mrs. Westlake put an end to 
their confidences. 

That evening was for ever a red-letter day in their 
minds. .For. the first part of it only the three ladies 
. were together, atd they put off “ business,” as Mrs. 
WetMake termed it, until Carolus should be preset) U 
Mrs. Westlake was wrapped up in her only son, and 
Carolus formed a.large part of her conversation with 
Netta and Freda. She loved to talk of him and his 
goodness to those she liked ; and Netta, at least, loved 
to hear, with heart lesponsive. • - , 
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“ And to think that but for poor (ieorge’s (loath we 
might never have seen each other ; but now that 1 have 
found you, I shall not let you two dear girls out of my 

She could not conceive how Netta and Freda could 
bo happy in their independence. The very idea of 
th.'ir living in lodgings was dreadful to her, and she 
was a little shocked at the fact that both were quite 


me.n who are appointed to be the bread-winners, and 
sometimes women grow hard when they struggle for 
themselves. It is against Nature.” 

“1 can't agree with you," said Fredqt, in answer to 
the gently-spoken prejudice : “though sometimes it is 
small wonder if one does grow hard. But surely in¬ 
dependence is a good thing, and it is not every woman 
who has a man to fight for her. It is nobler to work 
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content to earn their own living—nay, actually gloried 
in it, and even announced their intention of pursuing 
whut they each looked upon as their life work. 

“ Only now I shall give myself wholly to Art,” said 
Netta; “and Freda has always longed to go tq 
Cambridge, and really study. She will turn out a 1 
shining light, and be famous, I know. You have no 
idea how clever and scientific Freda really is.” 

Hut these modem ide^s did not quite commend 
themselves to Mrs. Westlake’s old-fashioned notions 
as to what was befitting young ladies with money of 
their own. ' 

‘‘Such independence does not seem right in a . 
woman, dear,” she said, gently, to Freda. “ It is the 


for one’s seif than to drag on others. And besides 
there is interest and happiness in work. How 1 
should miss my teaching and iny girls ! I hope that 
Netta and I are not hard and unwomanly—l know 
we arc not.” 

Mrs. Westlake, who had no dnughte:, and knew in 
reality very little of the part taken in the intellectual 
and labour world by women, could not quite enter into 
the feelings of the two girls, but she had conceived a 
thorough liking for them, and made them promise to 
Spend at least one day in every week with her. She 
even proposed that they should both come and live 
with her, byt the girls refused decidedly, though grate¬ 
fully. ■ 
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Carolus returned, ami the business was discussed. 
It was lightly settled, and Netta and Freda agned to 
appear before the world henccforwuid as the Misses 
Westlake, it was wonderful how quickly an intimacy 
spiang up in the course of a few hours, but then, in two 
hearts at least the seeds had been sown weeks before. 
And Carolus behaved quite like an old friend, and 
they even discussed their future plans. 

Carolus Westlake, they soon discovered, was a man 
of many friends. Thomas Hughes has said in one of 
his books— 

“ Happy is the man who has the gift of making 
friends, for it is a blessed gift." 

Carolus never thought of himself at all, and thoie 
was a strange (harm even in his plain face, but Ins 
clear deep eyes were so honest and humorous and 
held such a happy Mnile. that they diew hearts to him 
like magnets, lie met every on., too, m such a 
friendly, cm dial >pmt, a-, if they < oulil have no possible 
unfriendly ficling low-aids himsdt. «o that he seemed 
to possess a key that imlockid nil hearts, ’i ei he was 
a man of few words, and spoke little. 

And yet, though some- people- - as Netta did -called 
him even ugly upon a tiisl and casual glance, they 
never remembered it c.r repeated it when once lie had 

flung the magic of lus strange attraction over thorn. 

They sought to emo! themselves among the number 
of his friends 

.Netta found that Ins sympathies weie wide, and she 
was soon talking to him quite comfortably of An, and 
of her I top- s and aspirations, and sung »he praises ot 
her aitist friends. And he chew Fieda out upon the 
subject of her work an.I bet difficulties, and she dis¬ 
covered that he too was a devotee of Science, and he 
communicated some of his own theories to her, and 
the le-mlts of some observations of his own, and Freda 
found that, almost unconsciously, she began to lean 
towards his opinions. 

Altogether, Cousin Carolus and his mother were 
friends woith gaining. 

Freda discussed her idea of going to (iiilon to 


devote herself to hard study, and spoke feelingly of 
icsigning the post she held m the High School, 
which she felt ought now to go to someone who 
stood in nunc need of it than she did herself. 

'■ Hot do nothing in a huriy,’ - counselled Cousin 
Carolus ; "you must look at things all round.” 

“We have been living in a fairy tale to-daysaid 
Netta, turning her happy fare from the piano, wlino 
she had just been playing some of Mendelssohn’s 
“ l.ieder.” 

“And I too,’’ C arolus replied, letting his clear eyes 
test upon her glowing face- “ I, too, have been in a 
fairy talc," and under the gaze he bent upon her. her 
eyes fell and the colour rose again. 

'I he time- came for the gitls to go, and Carolus 
arc oinpanied.lhein. The night was clear, though cold ; 
the moon had lisen. and the tall dark trees of the 
square stood like black-robed sentinels against tin- silver 
light. At the door, Netta tinned and gazed upwaid. 

"Is it not l-ively ?" she solid impulsively. “All 
Nature is lovely. I leneefoith l live for Art : the highest 
and best thing there is.” 

*'P>ut theie is one thing even hij-.hei aral lovelier 
than Art," *>aul (. arolus. with a lender glance at her 
enthusiastic f.ue. 

She {•Inured up shyly, half frightened at the depth 

and earnestness of his lone. 

“ And that i- -■ " she said, and stopped. 

“ Cove," he n plied. 

Tin end tells itself. It was that wire and beautiful 
thing—love at lii-u sight. Netta discovered that Line 
was not incompatible with Art. As Fieda afloi- 
w ards said, Cousin George little guessed when he left 
his money to be divided among the cousins what 
events he was Clinging about. 

Fieda had hn heart’s desire and went to Cambridge, 
and. as Netta foictold, won herself a name by her 
ability, and became the piidc of her college. 

Hut. as Netta said, all the changes and their happi¬ 
ness dated from one eventful evening. 


ENGLISH MON ARCUS AS AUTHORS. 
1 . —ALFRED 


^BK^MRINCII’AI.ITIKS and Poweis pass 
away, and the surest immortality that 
j&H man can gain on this earth is by means 

BDUfl of books. Tivlv, litem script a manct. 

1,1 ,,K ' Republic of Letters there arc 
ygSgi master minds, but no monarchs. Kings 

and queens when they enter the arena of 
Ull&jj}? 1 literature must light as fairly and fiercely as 
their humblest subjects, and the fittest sur¬ 
vive in the struggle for existence. But without further 
introduction, which savours of truism, let me beg’n to 
review the literary works of the monarch* who have 
occupied the English' throne. 1 shall not, of course, 


TUB GREAT. 

attempt to touch such writings as jicrtaiu to a 
monarch’s position—such as State proclamations and 
laws, interesting though these may be to the student 
of history. I am hcie concerned with literature alone. 

Alfred the Great is our first Royal author, and none 
of his successors has surpassed him. He was himself 
no great scho lar, perhaps, but he was pre-eminently 
wire. His services to literature and education cannot 
be well over-estimated. Learning was rapidly decay¬ 
ing in this country- when Alfred ascended the throne. 
He did everything that he could to spread the light, 
and in the peaceful intervals of his reign translated 
numerous Latin works into Anglo-Saxon, or English, 
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KING XU'kfD’S 1RANSLATIUN OK MOI-.TIUUS 
( JjUj 104, Cotton MS.). 


•*s I prefer to call H, so that the books could be readily 
“ underslandcd of the people." 


I he monarch's first work was a translation of 
Boethius's “ Consolations of Philosophy.” Alfred had 
the Latin re-written and then explained to him, and 
he afterwards turned the book into English. The 
king’s translation of this, as of all other works, was 
singularly free. Traduttori-traditori . say the Italians 
—and Alfred left out and added just what he pleased, 
transposing the order of his author’s chapters, and 
dividing them as the fancy took him. The result is a 
great deal more interesting than if the translations 
had been literal, for we are enabled by these para¬ 
phrases to understand what manner of man the king 
wasi 


Boethius, according to Gibbon, was “ the last of the 
Roman# whom Cato or Tully could have acknowledged 
or their countrymen.” After having obtained the 
highest honodrs and seeing two of his sons consuls, 
Boethius was imprisoned at Pavia for opposing Tijco- 
done. In prison this noble Roman wrote his “ Con¬ 
solations,” in the form of dialogues between Wisdom 


and himself. Boethius lias been sainted since his 
martyrdom in 525. 

The king tells us in his preface that '* Sometimes he 
set word by word, sometimes meaning by meaning, us 
he the most plainly and most clearly could explain it, 
for the various and manifold worldly occupation*; 
which often buried him both in mind and body.” He 
then quaintly appeals to his critics “And he now 
prays, and for God’s name implores everyone of those 
who iist to read this book that he would pray for him, 
and not blame him, if he more rightly understand it 
than he could.’’ 

JCxtieinc modesty, it may be said, is a characteristic 
nl Royal authors. 

Ju the Cottonian MS: of this work is a metrical 
veision of Boethius’s metu-a. 1 know that critics are 
ii**l agieed that these vcist-s are by Alfred at all, 
but Ins preface to his prose translation runs : " When 
he h.»d learned this book and turned it from Latin 
into the English language, he aftei wa:ds composed it 
in \erse.” Martin Tripper has put King Alfred's verse 
into modem English, pieserving short metres and 
“apt alliteration’s nitful aid," which is the chief 
ihanutciisiic ol Anglo-Saxon poetry. This is how 
the poems begin :— 

'1 '*us .Klfrcit IK 
l'-dd-|wll r<\iIile; 

CyninR Wcst.S-sn.i 
Crd.lt melU'iiie. 

Literally translated, wall the addition of particles, 
this reads- 

'll Alfred to tK 
. In «in( lent St >iy tcl.itr.fi ; 

/•Vr* <•! the WeM*Su\nc. 

fiisplaycd his art. 

Tuppci's \cision is worth giving for the sake of 
comparison :— 

Thu.'- to ui ilitl Alfred sing 
A i|«ll of oM ; 

Spr.i-ujft the WeM-Saxon Kin; 

L»i.l thus unfold. 

lddllS .v.itt much he louse* I to loach 
Ills people ihrn. 

These tni.t-sayinpx of sweet speech, 

1 li<- jojdof men. 

That no weariness fnrsooih— 

As well it nuj 

Urivr away delight from truth. 

Hoi nulce il stay. 

So he can hut liille seek , 

For his own prii'e : 

A fylle of sims 1 fitly .speak. 

Amt nought beside. 

A folk-lx-knuvvn and world-read thing 
I have (o say : 

To all the be-t of men I sing 
List, ye that mny. 

This poem seems to be by Alfred, and also the 
next, which tells the history of Rome and of Boethius 
in prison :— 

Much mourning llitirr he lay. 

Nor thought to break his chains, 

Bi't to the Lord by night .-iiid day 
Sang thus in sighing strains. 

These strains are admirably rendered, and some, 
especially Alfred’s Psalm to God (only suggested by a 
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line or so of lioelhius), beginning, “ O Thou Creator 
of the bi iu xtais,’ may be well know n. Alfred himself 
h.ul suffered the pains of exile, and could sympathise 
with ihe sadness of Boethius. Before l pass from this 
"(>rk. let me give two verses (rendered by Tuppcr, who, 
as becomes the author of “Piovcrhial Philosophy,” 
accompanies his \crsions with highly moral 
comments) from “The Uses of Adversity ” 

Who-o will* !•> • ill n liriij 
WVII lo near a fiuiifnl virld. 

Lt-l him tirsl plnrl. up and burn 
* Th-mw and thisllv-, fur/e and firm. 

Width are wont tic in wheat lo hint. 

I.vina lif*-le-> in Hie din. 

And l hie other libeiira, too. 

Wed liehovee tic .ill li» view. 

Kamely, that lo I now who e.it 
Honey* oinh, it seeov. men -.weet 
li’a nu-i. Ij’-f.'i n the tear 
Of honey, ti-lc ol hitter cheer. 

Alfred'-, next “ translation ” was of Bede's w ell- 
known “ Ecclesiastical History."and ir is characteristic 
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KING ALFREDS TK ASS 1 .A CION OF TI 1 E “ COMI'ESUIOC.S 
lllSTOKY OK THE WORLD” \ folio 42, Cotton M. S' ). 


of the - king that as he is writing for southerners 
he omits the venerable author’s references to 
Northumbria. 

While Boethius tells us more of the monarch’s ' 
personality than his other works,. Tiii ' versioh of ‘ 
Orosius’s “Compendious History of the World, from 


the Creation to .\.i>. 4.1 Ci,” is the most valuable of any 
of his “ remains.’’ for Alfred brought the book up 
to date, and the geography of Kuropc added by him is 
the only one of that lime written by a contemporary. 
He also included an account of the voyages of two early 
navigatois. Ohthere and Wulfstan. The king seems 
to have written just what he heard from the voyagers 
themselves. “Ohthere told his lord, King Alfred, 
that he dwelt north-most of all the northerners,” and 
lie navigated the North Cape and the White Sea as 
well as the Baltic, wlieie Wulfstan went also. We an' 
told that the Norwegian Ohthere “was a very wealthy 
man in those possessions in which, their wealth con¬ 
sists: that is, in the wilder animals. He luid, moreover, 
when lie came to the king, six hundted tame deer of 
his own breeding. They call these reindeer ; of these, 
six were decoy-deer, which are very valuable among 
Finns, liecausc with them they take the wild deer. He 
was among-t the first men in the land, though he had 
not more than twenty horned cattle, twenty sheep, and 
twenty swine, and that little he ploughed with horses. 
But their levenuc is chielly in the tribute that the 
Finns pay them, which tribute is in skins of animals, 
feathers of birds, in whale hone and ship-ropes, which 
are made fu>m ihe whale’s hide and from the seal’s. 
Everyone |u\s according to his means; the richest 
must pay fifteen skins of the maiten and five of the 
reindeer, and one hears skin, .uid forty bushels of 
feathers, and a bear or otter skin, kirtle, and two 
ship-ropes, each sixty ells long (an ell equals twenty- 
four inches;, one made from the whale’s hide, and the 
other from Ihe soil’s.'* 

Ohthere travelled with a two-fold purpose. “In 
addition to seeing the country, on account of the 
horse-whales (walruses!, because they have some very 
good hone in their teeth ; of these teeth they brought 
some to the king; and their hides are very good for 
ship-ropes. This whale is much less than other 
whales : it is not longer than seven ells ; but, in his 
own country is the best whale-hunting; there 
they are cight-and-forty ells long, and the largest fifty 
ells long; of these, he said, that he was one of six 
who killed sixty in two days.” 

, Orosius, of course, was the great Spanish theologian- 
historian, born towards the end of the fourth century, 
and was the friend of St. Augustine and of St. Jerome. 

In the interval of peace.bet ween 897 and his death, 
Alfred translated the pastoral of St, Gregory—a long 
sermon, as it were, with sixty-five hcad9. Here h a 
specimen (Sweei’s translation for the invaluable 
Early English Text Society) of the admonition to ihe 
gluttonous and the abstinent:— 

“ Let the gluttonous* hear what St Paul said. He 
said that it were good for a man to abstain frbm meat 
and wine,-. as an example'to his brothers. Let the 
abstinent 4.!sp hear what he said agaih. He said that 
ye may drink wine moderately for the Weakness of 
your stomachs. He said so, because he wished the 
greedy to learn not to desire flesh-meats immoderately, 
and, again, the abstinent not to despise the eaters 
because they avail themselves of the gifts from Which 
the others abstain.” . 




lint tin' most interesting pail of ibis 
hook is the King's well-known pie- 
f.ice: - 

“ So general was the decay of learn¬ 
ing in England that there were very 
ten on this side «'l tin' Humber who 
i ould inuli'istand their nluals in Eng 
lull, oi translate a lettci liuni l.aiin 

into Rnglisli; .iml I believe that there 

.•I'M* nut many beyond the llumbci. 

Them wcie so few of them that I enn- 
nol remi'inhei a single one south of the 
Thauies wlii'n 1 came to die throne. 

. . . . ‘I hen I remembered limv the 
I i>v was lirst found in the Hebrew 
mnguc. and attain, when the (berks 
liMint it then they turned the whole 
• ( it into their own language And 

attain, the Latins also.Wline- 

loie I think it better, if it also appear 
mi l» you, that we. too, should trans- 
l.iic some hooks, whn.b are the most 
m M'jsarv (or all men to understand 
— iKit »c should turn these into the 
tone,ne which we all ran know, and so 
bring U about, as we very easily may, 
with taid's In-Ip, it we have icsi, that 
all the you'll that now is among the 

1.null'll l ice, of I.nun tli.it have ptupeily, so that 

•bev < at apply thiaiiselx cs to ihrsi tilings, may be enm- 
iniliid in others fm Ihr sake ot instruction, so Ions'as 
they have no power for any other employments, until 
the tune that they may know well how to icad Eng- 

hsh wilting. When 1 remembered how the 

l-n<uvli:d".i- nl Latin had formerly decayed throughout 
England, and yet many could rend English wnting, 1 
It gan, among other v.uious anil manifold tumbles 
ol this kingdom, to translate into English the book 
which is called in Latin ‘ Ikistoralis,' and in English 
‘ bhcphrul s Book.’ .... and 1 will send a copy to 
every bishopric in my kingdom ; and on each them is 
a clasp worth fifty innnctis. And 1 command in ( .oil’s 
name that no man take the clasp from the book, or 
the book from the minster.” 

lhrec of these copies have been preserved to the 
present day. A nianrns is stated in the laws of 
Henry 1. to be then worth twenty pennies. 

King Alfred’s “ Handbook,” a commonplace book, 
in which he made nob's of his tutors’ teaching, has 
been lost, but several fragments have descended to 
us through William of Malmesbury. 

Blossom Gatherings,” from St. Augustine's Soli¬ 
loquies, is most probably a translation by King Alfred. 
The preface begins abruptly, and is a laboured conceit. 
Whoever the writer may have been, he evidently was 
a great admirer of those whom Voltaiic would have 
called “ valets,” for he alludes to—“ The everlasting 
home which He has promised ns through St. Augus¬ 
tine, and St. Gregory, and St. Jerome, and through 
many holy fathers; as I believe also that for the 
merits of all those He will both make this way more 
convenient than it was ere this." 


■ lUnSIl’S l.moiciJi/e MS., fagr if, 16. 

Sometimes the king is alluded as the translator 
ot “.l.sops Fables, - ’ but the MS., if it ever existed, 
has boon lost. Mfred’s “ l’uueihs ’’ are the produc¬ 
tion of the tlnctic’iith century. One doubtful fiag- 
moiit is entitled, '* The Parliament at ShiiTard.” 

lint, accouhng to Professor I iceman, Alfred’s mo-t 
abiding monument is the encouragement which tlu kinc 
gave whereby the English Chronicles grew into their 
picsont shape out of the local annals of the Chutch 
of Winchester. Forty years ago an almost complete 
edition of Alfred's works was published by a National 
Committee, formed to honour the thousandth anniver¬ 
sary of the birthday of one of the greatest monarrhs of 
all time. 

Other kings that afterwards ruled this country were 
liberal patrons of literature; notably, Canute, who is 
stated to have beheaded a minstrel-poet that did not 
please him. Most readers will remcinhcr that as tins 
king was rowing near the Minster of Ely, he lic.ud 
ihc monks chanting, and composed a ballad, of which 
the following is the only stanza now known, although 
the verses were long popular among the common 
people of England : — 

“ Merrily lung the monks in Uy 

When Cmit, King, rode thereby ; 

Row, my knights, row near the lain.. 

Am! let us hear these monies' song." 

Henry !. was known as “ Beaitclerc,” or “The 
Scholar,” but he has left no literary woiks to testily 
to ltis scholarship. Richard I. is our next Royal 
author, and his contributions to literature are songs 
of the troubadour kind. 

K. M-wnaru Leonard. 
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I N )•' K A R () F Til K S K R V A N T S. 

f.MKS. kuddickhijr-’s iONIKSSIoNS.) 


C OI.ONKJ, Kl’D 
l)EK I! Ut F likes 
to think that his 
wife is beyond 
mistakes, though 
1 tell him it would 
be very wondciful 
if I was. You 
have often heard 
him say that he 
m.uiicd a wife 
straight out of the 
sehool-iouio. l-'or 

some inexplicable 
reason,he is proud 
of the fact; he 
ought rather, if he 
is proud of any¬ 
thing, to congratu¬ 
late himself upon 
the heroic manner 
in which for one long year lie bore iny failures and 
mismanagement. 

Naturally, I had had no experience whatever, but I 
felt vciy grand in being the mistress of a large house. 
The Colonel had only settled in England upon his 
marriage, so I took to no old-established servants, but, 
unlike the heroine of a novel, l had to get and keep 
my own. 

This was mistake number one. I did not set the 
proper way about it. I went to a registry-office, of 
the character of which I knew nothing, and engaged 
servants upon the recommendation of the proprietor, 
without even taking up their references—one or two * 
produced written documents, which 1 just glanced 
through ; but as I did not insist upon a personal inter¬ 
view with their late employers, 1 had no means of 
finding if they were forgeries. 

The result of my neglect was that we were ill-served, 
insulted, robbed ; our house was filled with a set of 
desperate characters. I used often to shudder at my 
cook, and 1 afterwards had good reason for my im¬ 
pression that she was hiding from justice. Further 
details I will spare you, for 1 strive to avoid one of 
the most common errors of English women—constant 
talk about servants. 

At last 1 got respectable people, and wc settled 
down to safety, but 1 fear not to comfort. I was a 
wretched housekeeper; some days 1 forgot all about_ 
dinner, while on others I would fuss about it for 
hours. 

Often when friends stayed with us we would drive 
to a concert, and sometimes on the way back my 
husband would ask me what 1 had arranged for 
supper. I must say, to my shame, that nine times out 
of ten I had forgotten all about it, and before our 
guests the order had to be given to stop to buy oysters 


or a lobster, while my kind husband would try to turn 
my neglect off with a joke. 

At other times lie. who was most careful about the 
accounts, and never owed a penny, would give me the 
money for the weekly books, and 1, with my head full 
of other things, would put thorn aside, and forgot all 
about thorn till I had run up airears which 1 had not 
money to meet. 

1 was toiribly afiaid of tpy servants, and would put 
up with badly-cooked meals and laic, untidy wars 
rather than speak. 1 used to hide a duster in that 
lovely drawing-room you have seen pictures of, 

because i was ashamed Visitors should see the 

dreadful way in which it was kept. This was a 
mistake. 1 ought not to have done the work fin 
which 1 paid a servant, and which she had ample 
time to perform. 

My ignorance of all domestic details stood very 
much in my way. I let our beautiful polished brass 
stove be black-leaded, because the maid thought it 
would save trouble ! And 1 implicitly believed that 
cook requited a bottle of best brandy for each plum 
pudding ! 

1 spent a great deal upon dress, and yet ncvei 
looked nice. 1 was always Hying experiments. 

I bought heaps of cheap things at sales which 1 did 
not really want,and had the dress-lengths made up by 
cheap dressmakers. The result was that l had a num¬ 
berless quantity of dresses, and not one <lec< nt on?. 1 
called myself economical, and wasted half my dress 
allowance. 

Then our baby came ; and on looking back, 1 
wonder that the Colonel did not drown us both ! His 
life must have been unbearable. From the moment 
that I felt that lvaby -hand in mine I had no other 
thought, and for the first three months of my child’s 
life I had no other subject of conversation. 

I gave up housekeeping entirely, and my dear 
husband, believing me to be weak and languid instead 
of lazy, undertook it himself, and got bothered to 
death: for he is a busy man, a magistrate, with all 
sorts of duties outside his own home. 

I refused to have a proper nurse, as I wanted to 
have the management of the infant entirely in my own 
hands; so I engaged a young girl, and between us 
we played all sorts pf experiments upon that poor dear 
child. That the yoflng life was not sacrificed was due 
neither to her mother.por her nurse, for we kept her 
up at night, awakened her suddenly any hour of the 
day, left her. for hours without food, to be over-fed in 
proportion at ofher times ; we actually did not always 
wash and dress her ! 

I refused to part with her at night, when my husband 
often spent hours walking up and down with the wail¬ 
ing child in his arms. 1 shall never forget those nights, 
neither, I fear, will lie, nor the long lonely evenings 
when he sat alone while 1 was occupied in my nursery. 
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\Ve saw no society. It was little wonder Him our 
hiii.se lost its popularity { even our dearest friends got 
\u.:n v of tin* ro|>elitioii of my baby’s charms. 

At last my mad Citron was very mercifully stopped. 
The Colonel fell ill so very ill that the doctor thought 
u umit than ptnbablc that he would not tenovur. I 
knew then that he was dearer to me than twenty 
1 >.|jh\, 1 And l heard then something else. Sitting 
i.\ Ins side one night, when he was far down in the 
valley of death, J heard him whisper ; lie was talking 
not to me, but to the angel of that other great first 
Jmi- of his, who seemed to bo at his side ; he did not 
go min any ecstasy at her presence—I suppose it was 


loo natural—but he just looked up with a kind of 
gasp of content, and said, “Oh, Mary ! it has been so 
uncomfortable.” 

That was my husband ! The only complaint he 
ever made was in tho delirium of fever to a dream 
woman, but his patience worked my cure. He was 
given back to me, thanks be to God, and lie came 
bark into a different world from that he had so nearly 
(putted. It is difficult to put the wrong right, but 
never, while life lasts, impossible : and through much 
disappointment and many failures I have at’ last made 
our home as comfortable and cheery a place as it is 
beautiful. 



• BOTH SIl)J 7 .S OF THE SIIIftl.R” 

SHAM. OI K SONS EMIGRATE i YES. THEY SHALL, 
l’.v AitN'oi.i) win in, .un non ok “ pkoulkmh of a okkat tin*,” “ trike at frith/* 


ITTJNG at my study window 
on the noil hern heights of 
London, and looking at the 
broad province ol houses in the 
Thames valley canopied with 
smoke, the earth paved away 
with granite, asphaltc, and 
wooden blocks : rain falling and 
wind sighing : the thought of 
the blue sky unappreciated in many distant lands 
assists me in the pleasant task laid upon me by the 
Editor of Cassbu/s Magazine. Decidedly it is 
good in the abstract for .mine of our sons to gel away 
from this fierce struggle that year by year increases in 
severity. If the son contemplated be 

“ Tull amt liamUome, and twenty-lwo, 

'Feu thousand a year and nothiug lu do," 

then, perhaps, there is something to be said in favour 
of settling down at home, irt spite of the general want 
of employment, the muggy air, and the depressing en¬ 
vironment incident to “ merry England” in the end 
of the century. 

Dr if he be an Admirable Crichton, or even an 
Asquith, and owns n “ brain and cerebellum too ” that 
k've him a pedestal above his chums, a banker’s 
balance, with healthy, lucrative, and interesting occu¬ 
pation, then it is equally clear that the mealicf pap of 


the Transvaal, the salt pork of Manitoba, or the tea aiul 
damper peculiar to the Darling Downs, are delicacies 
that may be left to others. The sons who shall 
cmigrati, to my mind, however, are the scions of 
those middle-class families who are the strength of 
our country. 

These lads are not very brilliant, but they are 
numerous. They arc no fools, but they have good 
appetites, plenty of pluck, healthy instincts, strong 
home affections, prefer cricket to Cato, football to 
Photius—Macaulay used to read him as a relaxation 
from study—and not seldom have fallen in love with 
the dearest girl in the world. From their youth up 
they have read Marryat and Kingston, Rider 
Haggard and Kipling. In their British blood there is 
the microbe of travel. 

They have vague longings to get on in life, to travel, 
see the world, seek adventure, and, like Balbus, marry 
the girl. Their souls abhor the minute sub-division*, 
and restrictions of our intricate civilisation so far as 
they themselves arc affected. Clerking is a miserable 
trade, and sucks the life out of tens of thousands of 
the finest fellows in the country. The sons who shall 
emigrate north, south, east, and west, if they have the 
right stuff in them, suffer from restless, unsatisfied 
longing. 

The ostriches at the Cape, bred from a single pair 
of wild birds captured on the free and breery plains 
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of the sunny noiih. retain in their silly heads an un¬ 
quenchable desire to return to the boundless plains 
they have never seen. Along the northern fence of 

an ostrich camp the big birds gather, craning their 

long necks towards the Zambesi they shall never see. 
They never lose the longing to: the unknown north. 
So with our sons, if they me of the Jllood. Adventure 
is in their veins, even though they stand idle in the 
market-place, no man hiring them, because they have 
no saleable knowledge 01 faculty, and no special 
equipment or capacity exchangeable for gold. 

My first point is. then, that those sons shall emigrate 
who want to succeed. Lord I’e.iconstield used to say 
that we could all obtain any¬ 
thing we wanted, but we must 
want it enough. Wanting il 
enough means willingness to 
sull’ci and to do far 11101 e 
than the average man is will¬ 
ing to do or to bear. 

I he emigrant sons may 
mala tip their minds that a 
young good man- a very diltcrenl creature from .1 good 
young man- cannot be kept down in the colonies, lint 
he must start with definite ideas as to how to succeed. 

Hearing in mind that the colonies aic for the most 
part composed and built up of second-rate men, he 
has a chance not offered him at home. First-rate 
men do not. as a rule, need to emigrate. Third-rate 
men arc not wanted a« ross the sea. The first thing to 
do is to acquire some faculty 01 cr«.l'. that shall in the 
worst of times proniic a livelihood. The emigrant 
son should be taught tlneo things -to shave himself, 
to cook his own food, and to milk a »ovv : and he 
must learn to do tin; three well. 

He will find them uncommonly useful. It will be 
all the belter for him in the "roustabout” vvotk he 
will have to undertake if he can got a good rough 
working knowledge of carpentry, wheelwright work, 
shoeing horses anil rough building, biicklaying and 
masonry, lie must make up Ins mind to begin at the 
bottom of the ladder. There is many and man)' a 
good man who will never rise high because he will not 
begin low. 

If the emigrant son will make up his mind to abstain 
from “forty rod” whisky, “Cape smoke,” and new 
brandy, he will he worth mote in the market than if 
he indulges in those aids to rellcciion. 

Insobriety is so prevalent across the water, and the 
liquor is so consistently and uncommonly atrocious, that 
a man addicted to habits of abstinence from alcohol 
soon acquires a cash value that is pleasant enough to 
anyone determined to get on. Loneliness, homesick¬ 
ness, ennui , and heat all combine to drive a man to 
get some change of thought out of the sulphuric acid 
and box of matches of which much colonial liquor 
seems to be composed. 

The stuff is so incredibly dangerous that anarchical 
compounds arc little worse. Middle-class emigrants 
without capital will find no better investment than rigid 
avoidance of the more ardent liquors provided by 
refreshment caterers—of sotts. 


As to destination. Horace 
lireeley was wont to sny— 

“do west, young man." 

On the same jjrouiuls, and 

for the same reasons, 1 would 
say— 

‘‘ do south, young man." 

There is more future in the 
Dark Continent than in any 
other pail of the planet. It is half-way to Australia, 
and enjoys permanent protection of the six thousand 
miles of salt water that lie between Cape Point and 
Leevvin. A pot of jam made in Africa sells ;»s well 
and costs less to bring to England than Australian or 
Tasmanian preseivex. 

Health is a mattei veiy much more under control 
than is genet alb supposed. The teeth of the emigrant 
son should be ilioinughly repaired; for the sinews of 
a trek ox. that has vv.tndcicd through sand and veldt 
for ten years with a font-ton waggon attached to bun 
requites all the 1 onsumplion and mastication avail¬ 
able. If tin guilders ul the man aie few, the time is 
not long before he g«n -• to ins long home. 

Another point wh"h is geiu 1 ally neglected is the 
obvious fmt that in hot »liman.- and all euuginnt 
Himates aie veiv hot fin a pan ol the year—cold, 
and not heat. i> tin perfidious foe to be confronted. 
Chills au* loosi dangeious ai night, as any sixpenny 
book on hygiene will tell you. To niy emigrant son, 
therefore, 1 Mi,.ugly urge the invariable use of a 
cholera belt. 

To keep the equatorial legions of the human body 
warm and at .m i-von leinpnaline is the easiest and 
most elfcctive uisiu.-ntce .'gainst dysentery and its 
large faintly cirile ol diseases. If ten, coffee, or 
cinchona planting be the form of occupation chosen 
by our sons, tin clintacc conditions ate such that thc r 
invariable companionship of a cholera belt is as 
necessary as the lightning conductor to a chinch 
spire. 

There '3 no possible shadow of a doubt that until 
the emigrant rinds his fiot he will be much move 
uncomfortable physically than he would be at home 
as a postman or a cowkeepcr. 

On the other band, he loses no status. If the 
question of emigration is to be decided by a com¬ 
parison between the physical comfort anti mental en¬ 
joyments during the earlier period of colonial residence, 
and the amenities available to the average day 
labourer in England, the verdict must be against 
emigration. 

But it is not fair to judge of a half-painted picture 
or an incomplete statuette. The reasonable prob¬ 
abilities must be taken into account. If a man is 
really determined to get on, scorned delights and 
laborious days arc more surely rewarded with the 
wild 'Uve of success in the England across the sea 
than in lingering bv the side of the old folks at 
home. 

To bear the brunt of the early years with courage, 
and without too great a strain on the nervous system, 
incessant and unbroken correspondence must be 
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niainlaiiu.il with Hie home 
circle. II you do not low 
some oilier fellow's sister, at 

all events cliny to Hie love of 

your own. Tell all you have 
to say, and in a short while 
the weekly mail will he an in¬ 
tensely bright spot in a weary 
week. 

V .vspapcis acquire a pathetic interest. Adver¬ 
tisements ignored at home are read in the piairie, 
veldt, or bush, with an cage) and greedy eye. It is im¬ 
possible to over-rate the \alue of the home tie. Many 
a hard ami gallant life lias been helped over the 
dangerous and diflirult tract that intervenes between 


the early effoit and the final achievement by simple 
home letters. Very likely, nothing particular was m 
any of them. 

To tlie recipient they \me rays of light, grateful in 

liis exile as mare’s milk to the thirsty Tartar or opium 
water to the Rajpoot. When a little success runic-., 
it is good that the emigrants’ sisters should join them ; 
and when mote success at last arrives, they cannot do 
better than change sisters under the sanction of the 
ecclesiastical authorities on the spot. The “ dearest 
gill ’’ has probably made other arrangements. 

On the whole, our soil-, shall emigrate ; but theie is 
much that might he done to make emigration ventures 
more of a certainly than has hithcilo proved to be 
the case. 



SHALL OUR SONS EMU IK VTT. f NO 


BY \ STAV-A 1‘- hdm k. • 


rill Mother 
Country's 
Chunts. 


ylUHr.N Mr. I'unch was asked 
' whether life was worth lit mg 
his reply was that “ It depends 
on the liver,'' and similarly in 
the ciiiiMdcialion of this present 
question a good deal is involved 
111 who and what are the sons. 
Sqii.ne pegs will not lit lonnd 
holes- save, pci haps, at the ex¬ 
pense ot a ruthless paring down that renders them 
weak -and the sons who must live an open-air life, 
nmlci conditions impossible in a land 11101 c than lialf- 
civilisod, aie certainly not such as we want to keep at 
home. 


But, after all, these untamed Britons are in a small 
minority, and of their brothers we have the right to 
claim at least the pick for the mother country. 

Have wc no lands at home that arc lying uncul¬ 
tivated, that we should send the best of our sons across 
the seas to break and till foreign soil ? From 
every quarter of the compass conics the same cry of 
farms being given up, of land once cultivated being 
tilled no more. And while this is the case we arc 
asked to send across the seas the very men who 
might make use of these waste spots in our own 


islands. 

I grant you that the agricultural life in Great 
Britain must differ in many respects from that of 
newer lauds. The men who arc to succeed in it will 
not be hunting farmers, driving big-wheeled dog-carts 
and attended by liveried grooms. You would not get 
that sort of thing if you took to hoeing and weeding .1 
prairie or ploughing the forest primeval. And you 
must not expect it if you are going to try to make the 
best of the old count!y. 

If only half the men who have made competencies 
as “settlers” across the seas had shown the same in¬ 
difference to appearances at home that they have been 
obliged to do elsewhere, and had exhibited an equal 


willingness to pin then hands to work eailv and' late, 
a good deal of lecci.t economic history would not have 
had to lie wilt ten, and the face of the homeland would 
have been much more pleasant to look upon. And the 
pity ot 11 is that for years we have been encouraging 
the very men who imghi have done tins noik for the 
Mother Country to leave her in the lurch and to use 
their energies tow-aids the raising anil reining of fresh 
eompctilois with her. 

1 am far fiom saving that all our middle class boys 
should stay at home, iiul I do say that, even lor 
those wlio posse-s the healthy craving for an outdooi 
life, there is room and work in England, and that 
trained heads and willing hands may find profitable 
occupation within the four seas. Let us have our 
science auulied freely to the questions of the soil, and 
reason hi ought 10 bear upon the selection and rotation 
of crops ; in shoit, let our sons do for the old country 
what they are so often urged to do for the new—give 
her the benefit of an educated common-sense- and 
it will be not only to her advantage but their own. 

But it is not every young 
man who wants to live his 
life or do his work in the open 
air. Napoleon called us a 
nation of shopkeepers, lie 
would have been nearer the 
mark if he had called us a 
nation of merchants, for it is 
as the producers and miners 
of the world’s merchandise that we have made and 
keep our reputation. 

And how arc wc to meet the oft-heard lament that 
we are being beaten out of this market and so on, if we 
encourage the best of our sons to leave us ? Merely 
to hold our own wc require the best we can give of 
invention and skill, as well as of material. As time goes 
on the tendency is to insist upon education being 
carried further, as well as being made compulsory. 
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Wc not only insist that every child shall be educated 
but that to a further point and a hater age. So a larger 
.and larger number of teachers in propoition to the 
population will be called for. And while this 
incidentally calls for more recruits for the home-army 
of peace, it offers an example of the many new fields 
for employment, and extensions of old fields, which ate 
being opened every year for the sons of the middle-class. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there is no mean 
between the open-air life of the agriculturist and 
“ clerking.’ 1 It would not be too much to say that in 
the mean which undoubtedly exists lies the strength 
of Britain's position in the commercial world. To say 
nothing of the learned professions, or of the world of 
art and letters, to call the chemist, the engineer, and 
the mechanician “clerks” is about as impudent as 
the classical division of the world into Hellenes and 
“ Barbarians.” 

Wc have still a good deal to learn from other 
countries, and we must learn and apply our lessons if 
wc are to hold our own. For instance, even our great 
cities aic, as a rule, far behind second-rate townships 
of Ameiica, and even Scandinavia, in facilities for 
telephonic communication ; and in the use of natural 
forces for the supply of electrical power wc are really 
little better situated. 

Wc shall have to swallow all our insular prejudices 
against “new-fangled ideas,” and wc can employ 
hundreds and thousands of our educated sons . 1 . 
applying science to our commercial and industrial 
lift, nc- less than to agiiculturc. 

And wc must gel rid of that middle-class fetish--the 
“black-coat’ 1 idea—and let our sons work with their 
hands in the old country as freely as wc do in the 
colonies and the dealings. Why should Mrs. tlrundy 
hold up her hands in pious honor when her sons and 
nephews take to honest manual work here, while she 
thinks it so “brave” of them to do it on the fringe of 
the backwoods and the hush ? 

It is no cant phrase to say that what is responsible 
for two-thirds of middle-class “failures” is the lack of 
good technical education. Wc are too apt to look 
upon technical education as a thing desirable only for 
“ artisans,” and to conclude that the son of the pro¬ 
prietor of a large industrial business is fully qualified 
to share his fathers responsibilities (and step into his 
shoes by-and-b )) when he has been given a good 
general education, and has been passed direct from 
the class-room to the counting-house. It was not 
by men trained (or rather left untrained) on these lines 


that our commercial supremacy 
was won, and wc shall hard!) 
maintain it by their aid. Our 
sons must be. educated to 
understand the sources and 
character of the raw maiciial 
for our manufactures, and the 
conditions under wljicli they 
are pioduted. They should 
leant the piactual side of the processes through which 
they have <0 pass, and the value of the machinery by 
which the change.-, are wrought. And they should, 
finally, understand the maikots tor whiih thc> are 
working. 

Wc a it* a good deal nearer this Utopian slate of 
things than we wetc twenty years ago, it is Hue, and I 
venture to think that a steady perseverance along the 
same path would lead to such an appreciation of 
British manufactures as would preside an untold 
number of openings for sons yet unborn. 

There is another reason that will surely not be 
without weight among the readers of this M.v.a/ine. 
What the dan was to the old tribal Celt the family is 
to the modem Union, and the power for good of the 
family rink is hound to he irlaxvd just at the time 
when it is most valuable, if our sons arc to l»c 
“emigrated ” at the season of life when the step will 
be most protitalil.- to themselves and their adopted 
land. 

I do not want to *ie cuiy sou to his mother's apion- 
sliings---far trout it. Molly-coddling is not part of 
that healthy family life whit h is our national glory 
and honour, lint this point is one which must not 
l)e overlooked, though ii need net lie more than stated. 

The instinct for family life is especially strong m 
the national chaidctci, and probably is stronger in the 
middle-class than in any other, and it is a factor in the 
situation not to be lightly ignoied. 

Lastly, where arc out sons to cmigiate to? Every 
mail brings fresh teporls ol meetings of “ out of works ” 
at the Antipodes. The new lands of Africa aic hardly 
developed or opened oat enough tor practical coloni¬ 
sation, as yet, on any uthei than the ancient “ pioneer ” 
lines. And, when Mouth America is rivalling the Anti¬ 
podes in “ crises ” and “ crashes," and Canada is only' 
asking for labour-emigrants, where are the poor boys 
to go ! 

They had better look facts in the face, and pul their 
backs into the work which lies to their hand, of 
making the best of the old country. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. : CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 



IKBRUARY. 


IIE month of February has 
brought a lull in the whirl 
and change of fashion, and 
the ceaseless strife for 
novelty has somewhat 
abated, only to hurst nut 
with fresh vigour later on 
in the spring and early 
Minima novelties. The 
designs, colours and mate- 
n.ils in favour last month 
arc still to the fore, and for 
evening wear a becoming shade ol deep yellow is 
much worn ; this lint appears for young ladies in 
plain satins or brocaded silks in self colours with a 
simple design of buttercups, daisies, or tiny festoons 
of flowers, with garniture arranged in soft lacc. 

One very (.harming example was made in dainty 
yellow hi oracle, with the bodice both hack and front 
rut in a deep bastjue-poinl, plain-fitting, the sleeve 
arranged in one large puff, finishing above the elbow 
and continued to the wrist ns close-fitting as per¬ 
missible with any degree of comfort. The neck, 
slightly low, showing a siring of pearls worn around 
the throat, was cut lotmd; from thence a deep frill of 
lacc veiled bust and shoulder. The simply-cut skin 
tested five inches on the ground at the hark, and was 
nlievcri from severity by the small festoons of lace 
which trimmed the hem. 

Tiny round bundle-, of purple violets gave a pictlv 
touch of colour to the festoons across the front, and 
also appeared m the folds of the lace around the neck 
of the bodice, and in the coils of hair, these latter 
bunches, being of the natural flower, gave a delightful 
fragrance and charm of youth to the whole. 

The handsome richness of the moire antique silks 
of the present day's fashion is admirably adapted to 
the importance requisite and so well becoming to 
those who hold Ibo honoured position of grand¬ 
mother in our generation, and when worn with a 
fichu and wiist frills of lace, and a dainty cap of the 
same treasured article with a couple of pink roses 
nestling under its soft folds, a successful completeness 
and picturcsqucncss is attained worthy the pencil of 
an artist. 1 

Passing from the subject of evening musical or 
dinner gowns, our interest centres in the warm wraps 
or cloaks required wherewith to face the inclemency 
of the outside elements, and the one in our illustration 
is well worthy of our consideration. It is made in a 
material of the Cashmere order, presenting a silky 
surface broken by liny, irregular ripples seen in no 
other cloth, and dyed in several reversible colours in 
harmonising tones : for instance, brown and amber, 
fawn and pale blue, thus obviating the necessity of 
a lining—an acknowledged advantage where warmth 
and lightness of weight are the essential requisites. 


The cloak is circular, the front hanging straight 
and plain, and forming two folds at the centre ot the 
back. 

A deep collar graces the shoulders, forming a point 
limit and back and set into pleats ; a border of 
boaver-lur edge? both it and the standing-up collar, 
which latter is of an exceptionally beautiful shape, and 
may be worn either curving over, as shown in the 
illustration, or standing up around the ears and across 
the mouth in the perfection of cosiness. Two short 
evening mantles were made respectively in grey-blue 
ami pale flesh tint pink, patterned over with a large 
chctk in soft, evasive colours. One of these had a 
deep frill forming a shouldcr-capc made in single box- 
pleats, with strips of fine mink fur inserted between 
each, and a high soft collar, bordered with the same 
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fur; the lower portion 
of the cape was plain, 
and reached a few 
inches below the 
waist. 

Another three- 
quarter cape had two 
box-pleats in the centre 
of the back, and a 
double shoulder tape 
set into box-pleats on 
the shoulders, teach 
ing to the waist in 
deep points. These 
and the high collar 
were alike edged with 
the exclusive French 
martin-tail fur. 

A beautiful travel¬ 
ling coat such a one 
would lie a delightful 
addition to a biide's 
trousseau- was made 
in putlv-coloured cloth, 
cut semi lilting to the 
figure and reaching to 

ihc hem ul the skirt, 
hastening doublc- 
ln caslcrl with two 
rows of handsome 
buttons, and lined 
throughout with fur. 
The deep cuffs ami large collar were of beaver fur— 
a most successfully stylish coat. 

One in a similar design, but lined with handsome 
sable, was lately made by this firm (Scott Adic) for 
H.K.H. the Duchess of Fife. 

Tailor-made Costumes. 

Modified 1X30 costumes have their merits ; artistic 
gowns individualise the wearer, but the gown that is 
most becoming to a good figure, and has the advantage 
of looking “ in placecither at outdoor sports or 
morning visits, is decidedly the tailor made gown, 
with its neat, trim skin, innocent of fold or drapery, 
and “ tailor-built ” coat modelled td the figure by tiie 
tailor's skilled manipulation—that in many instances 
for slight figures shows no scum in the back of 
bodice, with basque frill sewn into the waist line 
almost invisibly — made in homespun or Scotch 
tweed. 

For country walking, or the healthful game of golf, 1 
would advocate a costume in grey plaid, the skirt 
made in a kilt reaching to the inkle; plain-fitting 
waistcoat fastened straight up the front with many 
small buttons, and an ovcrjackct, tabbed and buttoned 
in the time-honoured Scotch fashion, with a cap of the 
same cloth, and a heron's quill and cairngorm stud 
fastening it into place. 

For the latter game the coat should be cut freely 
and the sleeves made with ample fulness. To turn to 
the inevitable “Zouave" jacket, it is now seasonably 



made in fm. A daikgrcen cloth costume uas 11 mimed 
with a bonier of chinchilla fur and nai row gold galloon. 
The coat had a deep basque cut away in front, large 
sleeves, and a “Zouave’ entirely composed of 
chinchilla. The toque was Russian in character, with 
green aigrette and a rouleau of green velvet resting 011 
(lie ban. 

Mourning. 

With us. gaunentx nl sable hue arc the acknowledged 
fmm of mourning ; but that of other nations is 
variously exploded. Hold was chosen by the Egypt■ 
inns, tvpilymg scatieied hopes, as fallen leaves; and 
the Ttnkish, by wearing violet or blue, express their 
lull belief in the happiness of the departed. 

In Fiance, in I he fifteenth century, white was the 
regal colour wom by the < hiocn in her widowhood. 

Of late ycais there has been an endeavour made to 
minimise the quantity of crape worn and diminish the 
duiation of the peiiod for mourning ; much of the 
richness and digmlj which crape imparts to the 
apparel of those the melody of whose lives has passed 
into the minor key of sorrow have thus been lost. It 
is now the indication of “good taste’’ tor all the 
membcis ul the lunilv to wear nape both on indom 
and outdoni gowns dining the liisl twelvemonth, and 
after the lust six months l<> lessen the quantity towards 

Utc end ul that time. The orthodox mourning for a 


willow is silk, entuely veiled with crape ; a small 
bonnet also of .tape, with a liny cap of white resting 
on the hail in lion,, and a long pendant end or veil of 
crape with a deep 
hem. The white 
collar and culls or 
“wee peis" as they 
are teimcd - complete 
this handsome and 
becoming costume. 

Her daughteis will 
w ear dresscsof vicuna, 
a beautifully soft, silky - 
jin faced inafenal, pos 
sessing the lequisito 
“ dulnesj " of black, 
trimmed with gradua¬ 
ted bands of crape 
from hem to waist, the 
bodice cut to the new¬ 
est shape, ornamented 
,111111 deep frill or vest, 
and sleeve puffs of 
crape. For outdoor 
wear a light-fitting 
jacket of dull cloth, 
with revers and cuffs 
of Astradian 01 black 
fox , and pretty little 
crepe bonnet with long 
net veil, worn over the 
face. 

The little children 
of the family will also 

wear vicuna cloth skatino costume. 
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finiks, tiimincd with tiny banils of crape, which will 
also accentuate tin - outline of the square yoke or 
icver» on bodice, and form deep cuffs on the* sleeves : 
jackets of rough cloth w itli deep shoulder cape made 
quite plain, and edged with stitching, and either fell or 
he.ivei hats ornamented m ilh inrdcd ribbon bows, or 
loscltes composed of bows. These latter look par¬ 
ticularly well, confining; the 
brims of the hats into the 
l luce-cornered shape which 
obtains nr the present mo 
mem. Later, serge flocks 
trimmed with rows of braid, 
as the design shown with 
diaginm, employing the braid 
in place of the narrow velvet 
■ ibbon. 

Following the deeper 
mourning, serge gowns are 
worn, upon which is unre¬ 
duced handsome braid, pul 
on in deep Vandykes or seven 
lows of graduated braid sewn 
chiae down to the Item, 
which is edged with a bordei 
of nstrachan or black fox 

fur. As an alicrnaiive. a costume of cloth with a raised 

pal Id n -.miniating the lines seen in “watered silk." 
relieved with dull silk and galloon edging. The 
accompanying design for a mourning-costume (p. 2j.',i 
has a ill aped skill a» now worn, put into fulness at the 
back, and showing a little of the trimmed undeiskirt at 
either side ; a simple dose-fitting bodice, fastened l»v 
means of l.u mg at the back ; a soft draped collar of 
ci ape cut on die bias and finished with a bow; be¬ 
neath, a .id ics ol narrow crape bands decorate the 
bodiie. The upper part of the sleeves is formed as a 
puff, and armlet in crape. This design would make 
well in serge and braid to take the place ol crape 
on diapery and bodice. 

_S bating ( 'ostume. 

The pendent icicle, the moss-like covering of snow 
on bough and bramble, and the whistle ol the black¬ 
birds, all indicate to those who are “keen ” on skating 
that pleasant huuis in the enjoyment of a merry skim 
across the Iroxen hike are in store for them. Our 
illustration (p. 232) represents a most wearable costume 
for such an occasion, arranged in a combination of sof^ 
thick woollen material, warm brown in colour, and 
velvet the deep tint of a ripe tomato ; the fur may be 
cither mink tail, skunk, or sable. • This design is 
adapted to the very fashionable “ pelisse " now worn 
by arranging more fulness in the ftont of skirt and 
attaching it to the nairovv basque, ‘owning straight 
down the front and lined throughout with silk. 

The costume under our notice is cut in a bell¬ 
shaped skirt, with deep hem or llouncc reaching 
to the knee of velvet or velveteen, headed with a 
narrow line of fur which is repeated a few inches 
higher on the material. A shoulder-cape of stylish 
appearance is made in the red velvet outlined with 


fur, and finished at the points with small mink tails. 
The cuffs and collar are also composed of velvet and 
liir. A charming toque of the same inalciials is ar¬ 
ranged with a pretty bow, and two liny upstanding fur 
tips clasped with a buckle. The muff, fotmed as two 
deep frills of velvet uivided with a band of tor, is some¬ 
times worn pendent from the waist by a fine metal 
chain. The whole design may be carried out in red 
cloth bordered with black velvet, or botllc-gicen cloth 
and velvet trimmed with aslracluin. Wc shall illus- 
Mate a “ Liberty ” hat in our next number. 

Children's Frocks. 

Befoic pioceeding to the explanation of the designs 
1 must mention soft satin ribbons are worn as sashes, 
tied in a huge bow and ends at one side of the front, 
giving a dressy appearance to an evening frock. 

The design for a child of three years is made in 
white cash mete, embroidered m pale gold silk, a 
design of feather-stitch and triple dots at intervals. 
The fiont width is cut with material on the double, 
and the' under-arm seams slightly shaped in to the 
waist. The buck piece may either have a seam down 
the centre, •« open seven inches to the lowest low of 
running threads at the waist. 1 he dotted lines in 
diagram indicate the 1 (innings, wliiih should be 

mounted on to a narrow band at the neck, allowing 

a tiny heading. A pretty effect is attained by draw¬ 
ing narrow yellow gold ribbon through the “ casings ” 
at the waist, and tying in a bunch of bows at the 
back ; the >»kiit has a hrin with a tuck, above which 
is the embroidery, the latter repeated above and below 
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DIAGRAMS Ol- 1-ROCK FOR 001.1) O* TURKS YI-AKS. 

the waist and acioss the square. The epaulettes are 
shaped into the armhole, pleated into a triple box- 
pleat, the edge ornamented with feather-stitch. 

The addition of a velveteen yoke and sleeves to the 
wrist makes this a serviceable frock. 
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Mike. 


The day frock for 
child of five years is 
composed of two 
widths of material 
thirty-six inches wide, 
gored in to the waist 
at each scam, and put 
into fall gathers at the 
yoke. A deep hem is 
headed with rows of 
tiny velvet ribbon. 
The lower portion of 
the sleeve is full, .sewn 
into a short sleeve of 
lining, across which 
DAY FROCK 1 OR CHILD OK tllC tWO puffs arc 

YKAKS ‘ ‘‘mounted''; the wrist 

is finished with a two-, 
inch band and rows of ribbon and a rosette of loops. 
The square yoke is lined with silk or sateen put into 
a narrow neck-band, open in front. The dots across 
the front- see diagram—are placed one inch up from 
the edge, and indicate the line that the sluiulder-cape 
frill is sewn, thus allowing for the flat appearance of 
the same. On the shoulder the cape forms deep 
epaulettes sewn at the dolled lines into the armhole. 
The yoke, collar, and cuff* are trimmed with rows of 


ribbon, and two pretty rosettes conceal the fastenings 
in front; otherwise, the back is exactly similar. This 


IUI.K OK VOKK. 



design, made in woollen material, would make a pictty 
outdoor gaiiiiem for late spring or early summer 
wear. A. 1.1 ~ G. 

C ut fti/f futtfi . f'r makint rotlutan from Hu oriental .in \ns 
iUmtrntr.l in !kt\ • i f::.'/ may h had, /si to Ike un.lt/'I ireaiure- 
iirtnlt./or !•/•/ tin.'n ; aw./ th fence <a,k (and for one fliillmg in Ike 
ran ot lit ihild't /> •/!. .•/.<•« should be ma.lt I,i :ht Author cf 

“ I'hil-Ch il on /’•» t"i ire of ike Editor of L'AS'MJ.N Mai.a/inb, 
La I'.tlleSasvro/, . 
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MIKK. 

(From a fhotofrapi:.) 


peace was 
ours, my Micky. 
Until the day you 
came, 
but neither home nor 
. garden 

Can ever seem the 
same! 

O’er couch and chair 
and carpet 
VVc trace your spoil- 
ivc feet; 

The lawn with holes 
you garnish, 

The flowers that 
bloom you eat. 


Wrath fills your heart, 
my Micky, 

And grow liligs swell 
your breast, 

When in yoar path 


comes it raving 
.some uninvited 




but lolling, rolling over, 

'* ll'.if huh. 1 '' )ou seem to say, 
As both ot you together 
Ri'sli hcndjnng down the way. 


What are \onr thoughts, my Micky, 

The joys that fill your mind. 

When o'er the waxes victorious 
You simT the salt sea-wind ? 

Or Tabby’s tail pursuing 
Across the wall you fly, 

Then pause to watch her slumber 
With purded, doubtful eye." 

Oh ! bold and black-nosed Micky ! 

I.ife is not wholly free 
At times from clews of trouble, 

My ! e’en for thee. 

\ct I.ove doth make thy sunlight, 

And long may years renew 
The heart-links that unite us, 

My comrade tried and true 1 

•M. S. Hayckaft. 
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A ('.OSSIP FROM BOOK LAND. 



ONCE thought I knew 
something about 
Cornwall, but that was 
before I had read any 
book of “ O.’s ” except 
•‘Dead Man’s Rock. - ’ 
Now 1 have been read¬ 
ing “ The Delectable 
Duchy,” and though l 
read it within the limits 
of (beater London, and 
the snow was whirling 
wildly outside my win¬ 
dow all the while, the 
book carried me back 
to Cornwall, and I saw 
the western land again 
as I saw it last under 
the glory of an early 
autumn sun. Hut how 
much I had missed 
before! (f can assure 
“ Q." that I never carved “Smith” or “Thomp¬ 
son ” or “ such names ” on ' the tombs of any of 
his forefathers, <hough I was a latter-day tourist, 
afoot in the Duchy.) I was one of a class of which 
“Q.’s” “Journalist” (in the Prologue) is not only 
a servant but a type. I saw what my guide-book 
told me to l6ok for, and a good deal more ; but 
how mad I was to imagine I had seen or heard the 
half of what there was to be seen or to be heaul 
and learnt before I left the Duchy for the third time ! 

I feel I owe “ Q.” a deep debt of gratitude for the 
pictures of Cornish ways and Cornish'fclk in “ The De¬ 
lectable Duchy”( which is published by Messrs. Cassell’!. 

I defy anyone to read those “Legends of St. Piian” 
without laughing long and heartily, and the Registrar 
in “When the Sap Rose” is worth turning to again 
and again ; but of all the stories and sketches which 
goto make up this volume there is not one better than- 
“Love of Naomi.”. (Of course it js reminiscent of 


“ Enoch-Arden.” but it is no worse fur that.) Poor 
Mr. Gt\ike ! You must read about him for yourselves 
if >oii would know his story, and you must read every 
page of “The Delectable Duchy and then, even if 
you have visited Cornwall ofteucr than F have, and 
tramped more ini(es along its roads and cliff-paths, you 
will know why 1 feci—as you will also—that 1 had 
hitherto only been toying with the alphabet of the 
Cornish character. 

“The Children's Library,” published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, has for its latest volume “The Little Glass 
Man,” a collection of short fairy-stories fiom the 
German of Wilhelm Hauff. I am not .quite sure 
whether childien will appreciate the introductory 
chapter, but they cannot fail to enjoy the stories which 
follow it. The “Glass Man - ’ is delightful reading, as 
most of the folk-tales and fairy-tales of the black 
Forest are. I have always been attracted by the 
pretty dress and handy si/e of the “Children’s 
Library,” which are as fascinating in one way as 
“The Pseudonym Library” is in another. For my 
own part, I can never dissociate the idea of “ proof 
slips ’’ from this latter series, and constantly find my¬ 
self wondering how 1 am to make marks which will 
be intelligible in .the nanow margin allowed me ! 
Hut this is an objection that very few readers would 
take, and one that does not mar my own pleasure in 
handling the volumes. The latest addition to the 
number is “Mimi’s Marriage: A Sketch” fiom the 
Russian,and is a powerful study of St. Pctersbnig society 
and its ways, not in all points pleasing ; and in the 
course of translation one o* two curious pieces of 
English have slipped in. For instance, 1 noticed 
“lays” for “lies" m one place, and “dirt” asavcib 
in another. 

What perennial interest tlieie is in the subject of 
employment for ladies. In this one month 1 have 
received two books from different publishers on this 
topic, ev.idenee at once cogent anil pathetic of ihe 
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need tlicif* i-> for guidance in tins direction. First 
from Mcmiv A. 1 ). In ties it Co. comes “Ladies at 
Work,' 1 a m'i ic» ol *• Papers on Paid Employments Tot 
Ladies,” with an introduction by Lady Jeiinc, and 
each sepatate branch of work for ladies dealt with by 
an expat. A lew years ago a paper on “Journalism" 
as an employment for ladies would have sounded sadly 
out of place and certainly out of keeping with all one’s 
preconceived ideas of the fitness of tilings feminine. 
But now there are not only lads writers, as there 
alwav s have been, but lady-repot lei s and special 
correspondents. And the paper mi “ Journalism ” in 
this volume by Miss Fanny L. t.ieen is among the 
most useful in the senes. Two on “ Teaching ” (by 
M. T. Wallas) and “ Klcmentary School Teaching” 
(by F. Harrison)- arc also practical and up-to-date. 
Miss Charlotte M. Vonge’s paper on “Authorship ’’ is 
a little disappointing, but the concluding paper by 
Miss C\ R. t oleridge, on “The Lady of all Woik,” 
is, in many lespccts, the best in a good book. In¬ 
cluding Lady Jeune’s “Introduction.'’ there arc only 
fiitccn thaptcis in the book, but in Mrs. 11 . Coleman 
Davidson’s “ What our Daughters can do for Them¬ 
selves’’ (Smith, Elder & Co.) theie -ire upwards of 
fifty. 1 am not going to attempt 10 set one hook 
against the other, (or Mrs. Davidson neeessaiily goes 
over much of the same ground as Lady Jcunc and her 
friends, though with not ijuite the same fulness. I 
should say that a lady with a bent (or one particular 
occupation would do well to see what one of the 
experts, under Lady Jeuno's guidance, says ; whereas 
a lady who wanted to know if there was not some¬ 
thing she could do had belter turn to Mrs. Davidson’s 
pages. 

I take a kindly interest in any story of military life 
—not that I ever wielded a lethal weapon or am any 
other than a man of peace-—because .1 good many 
years ago I was sent to one of the London barracks by 
an enterprising editor to “ interview’* all the privates 1 
could induce to talk to me, and then write up “ Life 
in the. Ranks.” And as that was mv first newspaper 
article, 1 gave so much lime and thought to its pre¬ 
paration that I have regarded myself as more or less 
of an authority on matters military ever since. So 1 
followed the story of Troop Sergeant-Major Mole in 
“A King’s llussar’’ (Cassell & CoA with a lively 
interest as a good picture of life in the ranks of a good 


cavalry regiment, and well through them to the top 
lung of lton-coiimiissioncd life. 1 hings have changed 
lor the belter in tegard to many of the details ol a 
soldier's evciyday life since our hero began Ins career, 
but this is. on the whole, a faithful picture. 

Only a few pages earlier in this number there is a 
discussion on the question, “.Shall our Sons limi- 
grate?’’ If they have any thought of doing so, 1 should 
advise them to lead “The Art of Living in Australia ” 
(F.yro A Spottiswuode), by Dr. 1 *. E. Muskctl, foi a 
good deal of what lie says with special reference to 
Austtalia is applicable to colonial life anywhere, and 
the cookety tecipes and kitchen information would he 
found imaluublc. 

There is a good deal of allegory and not a little 
adventure in ” beyond the Blue Mountains,” Mrs. 

L. T. Meade’s splendid book for children, published 
by Messrs. Cassell. It would be very easy to give 
other names to many of the characters, but that would 
he to spoil the oiler t of the story, the very art of which 
lies in its life-likeness and the vivid interest with 
which one feels bound to follow the adventurous 
journey of its iliild-heiocs. One might even call the 
hook a sort of nmetcenth-t ciitury “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
from a chi Id ion's point of view. 

I wonder how- many readers of' the Mac.azine re¬ 
member the Poem Competition in which the prize 
winner was Miss Kate Thompson Sizei. Once or 
twice since 1 have seen stories from her |»cn, and now 
Messrs. Jarrold & Sons send us a new one, “The 
Wooing ol Osyih,’’ a Story of the Eastern Counties 
in Saxon Times. A stirring story, well told, 1 would 
dub it, and I would add that it is well illustrated by 

M. M. Blake. 

“ The i.ittlc Squire : A Story of Three ’’ (Cassell & 
Co.), by M r J. Henry dc la Pasture, is the next story 1 
take up, and I find il a story in which cliildicn play an 
almost equal patt with grown-up characters. It is 
surprising to note lmw the old hard-and-fast line of 
demarcation has been broken down of late, and the 
change is, on the whole, one for the better. There is 
a good, strong “mystery” in this story, the secret 
of which is well kept to the end. 


Book-Mark. 
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THE GATHERER: 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, ANI) SCIENCE. 


C^rres]>oiHl»nls 3 re rcqur.slcil, when applying to the liiiitor for the names and addresses of the persons from »ho:u *iirther tiartimlars 
respei ling the attic.let. in tlir («ATIlci<ltR may lie obtained, to forward a stamped and addressed i-nvr.'njic fur t.ply, and -n the case of inventors 

'I* ns f..r notio-, in prepay the Ugs. Tin. Editor wnmti in any mss gutfolilu. ulsollllc CCfUiniy Ol iilfurnMlilBl, ncr t3n 
he plftlge himself to notice every article or work submitted. 


“ New Lamps for Old.” 

The Swedish 
stove which we 
illustrate herewith 
burns the gas from 
petroleum oil con¬ 
tained in the reser¬ 
voir below and re¬ 
quires no wick. 
Once lighted, the 
burner vapourises 
the oil, anti there 
is neither smoke, 
smell, nor dis¬ 
agreeable heal. 
The stove is in- 
explosible, and 
will be found use¬ 
ful both in summci 
and winter for cooking and boiling purposes. It is 
stated to boil a quart of water in three or four minutes, 
and rook a tump ste.ik in five minutes. When the 
flame is .it its maximum the consumption of oil is one- 
ihiitl of .1 pint iit-i hour. - While upon this subject we 
may also mention the “ Beehive " wick, intended for 
burning ihe heavy oil used in bicycle lamps. The 
wick has been introduced by a Manchester firm, and 
is chemically treated, so as to last much longer than 
the ordinary wicks. - We may also refer to the method 
of enriching oil gas by the hydro-oxy process, now in 
practical operation at Huddersfield. The oil is com 
verted into gas in retorts, and oxygen gas, made by 
the Itrin process, is commingled with it before it is 
cooled. The oxy-oil gas thus produced is ultimately 
mixed with the ordinary coal-gas, and serves to en¬ 
rich it. Moreover, with the cheap oil of the United 
States, the oxy-gas alone can be used for illuminating 
purposes. % 

Transporting Liquid Air. 

Professor Dewar has recently forwarded a consider 
able quantity o( liquid air from the Royal Institution, 
London, to Cambridge, by taking special precautions 
to keep out heat. The precious liquid was carried in 
a glass flask with double walls. The air between the 
walls was pumped out and a small quantity of mercury 
put in its place. Under the extreme cold of the liquid 
air a film of solid mercury condensed on the outer 
sutface of the inner wall, and formed a reflecting 
sutface highly impervious to heat. This done, the 
whole flask was packed in solid carbonic acid, which 
froze the mercury and pioduccd an almost perfect 
vacuum between the two walls. The protecting 


envelope of the liquid air had a temperature of So” 
C. below zero ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
temperature of the liquid air was nearly 180 C. below 
zero, so that the ditlcrcnrc between ihc air and its 
protecting jacket was nearly that between icc and 
boiling water. Despite this discrepancy, and the 
jolting of the train, the liquid air reached its destina¬ 
tion with only a slight loss of bulk. 

A Folding Binocular. 

The folding lunoriil.tr which we illustrate is the 
invention of a London optician, Mt. Aitchison. and 
supplies an instrument which L available for use either 
as an opcia or field gla«s. As will be seen from our 



illustrations, the opening and closing of the glass arc 
effected by side-pieces of aluminium, which act as 
levers, and secure, by moans of toothed ends, a perfect 
parallel movement between the lenses. When closed, 
the instrument is barely an inch in thickness, so its 
compactness and portability are assured. The tulres 
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are formed of volute coils of aluminium, wound on a 
taper mandrel, the grooving of the inner edge forming 
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n complete series of diaphragms, that adds greatly to 
the definition of the lenses. Although the new glass 
is so strong as to be practically indcsti uctiblc, it 
weighs, with its case, less than six ounces, and may be 
runted in the pocket with no gicater inconvenience to 
the wearer than is caused In an ordinary pocket-book. 
The consequent gain to all sight-seer-, travellers, and 
naval or military officers is apparent. 

The Nouraghes of Sardinia. 

On the plateaux of Sardinia there are many singular 
ruins, called “nouraghes,” whose origin is something 
of a mystery. They have been considered as temples, 
and tombs, towers of silence, and watch towers. Built 
of large hewn stones, and enclosed by walls, they are 
formidable works, and there is one at Domus-Novas 
which is a real citadel, with sixteen chambers, and 
walls 51x1 feet in circumference and eight feet thick. 
It is supposed by a recent explorer that the nouraghes 
were really refuges for the cattle and people in times 
of war or plunder, and this is probably the right ex¬ 
planation of the mystery. They may be compared to 
the old (iaulish underground refuges to which we re¬ 
ferred in a former Gathkrf.k. The Sards who 
colonised Sardinia in early times came front Lybia, on 
the other side of the Mediterranean, and were a 
pastoral people. They were probably the builders of 
these nouraghes, which, wc may add, are also found ih 
North Africa, the Balearic Islands, Southern Italy, and 
the Caucasus. While upon this subject we may 
mention that a curious case of optica! illusion has keen 
found in a wall of a ruined Gallo. Roman temple of the 
third century on tne summit of the 3 ’uy-de-DOme in 
Auvergne, France. The wall is built of black and 
white stones, laid so as to produce xig-z&gs down the 


wall, black and white by turns. Standing at a distance 
the horizontal layers of stone appear to converge, an 
optical illusion known as “ Zfdlncr’s figure," and pub¬ 
lished by him about forty years ago, but which wc now 
know to be much older. The use of (he illusion in the 
rites of the temple is still a matter of conjectuie. 

A Simple Tourniquet. 

A tourniquet is. of course, a ligatuic for nines ling 
the flow of blond by compressing the limb above the 
wound, that is. between it and the heart. One of a 
very simple and convenient nature is illustrated here¬ 
with. It is simply a length of indiarubber tubing, T, 
with an open metal hook, it, fastened to one cm! with 
leather, and in a moment the rubber band can be 
turned round the limb once or twice as the case may 
require, and slipped into the hook, where it is firmly 
held by the ex 
pansion of the 
rubber through the 
openings of the 
metal, so that the 
more it is pulled 
the faster it holds 
Every household 
and every traveller by rail or otherwise might reason¬ 
ably be provided with such a tourniquet. It costs a 
mere trifle, and is w.u ranted to keep sound for any¬ 
time in this country, and for two years in India. 

Advances in Photography. 

Our illustrations show an advance in photography 
which wc owe In Mr. Dallmeyer. In Fig. 1 (on p. 239) 
the small picture in the corner shows the picture re¬ 
sulting from tlie use of an ordinary lens, the large one 
shows the result with Mr. Dallmeycr’s iclcobjcctive 
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that element in the corona or outer layer of the 
photosphere. The corona, in fact, is mainly com¬ 
posed ol two light elements: hydrogen and 
“helium” (which is yet unknown on the earth); 
but occasionally iron, calcium, magnesium, and 
Other heavy elements are pi ejected into it horn 
below. This envelope of hydrogen allows the 
solar heat to radiate freely into space. Were 
oxygen to mingle and combine with it fonning 
water, the radiation would be seriously impaired. 


rHOIOftHAI-IIIM. FROM A i>! STANCH. — HO. 1. 

from llio «=:uye point. We should explain that 
the two pictures in i-'ig. i are rut out of large places, 
but aic here rcpioduced in their original size. In 
l*'ig. 2 the attachment by means of which the long 
distance photographs arc secured is shown.—While 
upon this subject we may mention that Mr. ('». W. 
Moigan, of Aberdeen, has brought out an ingenious 
method of taking photographs after dark by the mag¬ 
nesium light. The sitter is not exposed to the long 
glare of the ordinary magnesium or the electric light; 
but a travelling frame quickly gleams the light over him 
in such a way as to allow the photograph to be taken 


The Electrical Wizard. 

A11 interesting and instructive toy is the “ Electri¬ 
cal Wizard,” which has been introduced into 
London fiom abroad. It consists of a flat box 
containing a small electric bell, a battery to work 
the bell, and two metal contact makers conncrtcd by 
flexible wires, one with the battery and the other 
with the bell. A number of metal points are also 
joined by wires in such a way as to complete the 
circuit of tlu* electric bell when corresponding pairs 
of them arc touched by the contact makers. Each 
of these points projects, upward through a square in 
a caul marked with the questions and their answers. 
The questions may be on historical, scientific, or, 
indeed, any instructive subject, and further, any 
user of the box can make a card for himself with 
his own questions and answers. The questions 
occupy the loft half of the card, the answers the 
right. Now, suppose the question is asked, “Who 
discovered America ?” To find the answer, one con¬ 
tact maker is held against the metal point correspond¬ 
ing to the question, and all the points in the right half 
of the c.nd .ue touched one after another. When the 
child leaches the point at the answer “Columbus,' 1 the 
bell will ling. 


rilOIOuKArillKl. tKUAl A UlsTANCK.—FIG. 2. 

—Amateur pho:ographeis will welcome u simplifieJ 
meter for calculating the necessary exposure, recently 
brought out under the name of the “ Junior Watkins.' 1 
Having only two movable tings, ii is simpler than the 
older foyn, and a blue-tinted glass greatly facilitates 
the reading of the tints of the sensitive paper. It is 
so portable that it may be carried in the waistcoat 

poclspt. 

. . The Highest Observatory. . . . 

M; Janssen, the well-known FhetjoU astronomer, has 
now completed his observatory on the summit of Mon; 
Blanc, and personally made the tfirist observations. A 
good idea of the structure wil*be gathered from the 
illustration we published in The Gatherer in March 
of last-year./, M. Janssen has already confirmed his 
previous observation to the effect that the so-called 
“oxygen lines in the solar spectrum are. really dlie to 
the atmosphere of the earth and not to the presence of 


Heating Iron in Cold Water. 

A curious experiment shown at the Chicago Exhibi¬ 
tion will be understood from our illustration. It is 
due to MM. La¬ 
grange and I i obo. 
of Brussels, and 
consists in heating 
a bar of it on white 
hot in cold water. 

The bar is plunged 
into a bucket of 
acidulated water 
as shown, and an 
electric current is 
sent through the 
water by connect- . 
ing the bar to the 
negative.(—) pole 
of the dynamo 
through (he longs, 
while the water is 
connected to the 
positive (+) pole by means of a leaded plate (i.) 
about 1,6 inches long and 9 inches wide. When 
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a current of r;o amperes is used the iron immersed 
in the watei immediately becomes red-hot. Wrought 
iron and steel actually melt in the water after a 
time, ami even carbon becomes amorphous. The 
temperature, in fan. reaches 4,000’ and with a 
curient of 320 amperes it is laisi-d to 8,000' A 
tlame of burning hydrogen surrounds the metal in the 
water, and it is believed that as the elect tic current 
decomposes the water into its constituent gases 
oxygen and hydrogen the hydiogen collects round 
the iron and offers such a resistance to the electricity 
that a high temperature is produced. For the same 
1 cason an electric arc lamp bums biigluly under 
water. 

A Wooden Fireproof Door. 

Fireproof doors are usually made of iron, but these 
are objectionable in several ways; and it is satisfactory 
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to learn that a wooden door, resembling the ordinary 
kind, but fireproof, has been brought out. The door, 
as shown in Fig. 1, is hollow and filled with sheet 
asbestos. Recent trials at Nottingham have shown 
that, after twenty-five minutes’ exposure to fire, the 
wooden frame is charred, but th«_ interior or mass of 
the door remains sound, as will be seen from Fig. 2. 
For ordinary houses and public buildings these doors 
have some advantages over the heavy and unsightly 
iron ones. 


Experimental Criticism. 

Literary criticism has, until now, been left to the 

intuitive appreciation of the cntic; but Dr. L. A. 

Sherman, an American, his taken a nc.v departure 
in applying the methods of science to literary works. 


Croat tilings are expected from this new science, which 
would investigate a pocin much in the same way as a 
naturalist would dissect and classify a new bird. 
Ncvcilhclcss, we are somewhat sceptical of its future. 
Among other results arrived at wc may mention that 
the length of the sentence in English prose has been 
contracting since the days of Elizabeth. Sir Thomas 
More, Sidney, Spenser, and others, employed from 
40 to 60 words to the sentence, whereas Macaulay, 
Emerson and ntliet- only use ft out 20 to 30. There 
ate exception 1: lor example, Karon who used 22, and 
Matthew Arnold, whoso average was 37, or about the 
same as Addison >. Again, the English sentence lias 
bmttnc more simple and predicative. Spenser and 
Sidney have only 4 to toper cent, of simple sentences, 
while Macaulay and Lowell have 20 to 40 per cent. 
Their is also a growing tendency in poetic writcis to 
express ihcii ideas with fewer words, which is owing, 
as Dr. Sherman thinks, to the “association value,’’ or 
in plain English, the suggcstivcnc*-* of the words 
having increased. A child, in learning to speak, 
advances through a similar phase of development, 
according to Dr. Sherman. These results arc inteiest- 
ing, and the pursuit of ** expeiimcnt.il criticism ” may 
lead to some valuable facts and principles as regards 
hum and style; but. after all, this mechanical literal y 
anatomy has voi\ little to do with the real hie and soul 
of prose and pneliv. 



A WOODEN FINE.PROOF DOOR AFTER THE FIRE. 


PRIZE COM PETITIONS. 

Intending competitors are reminded that in the 
Poetic Maze Competition, February 1st, 1894, is the 
latest date for receiving entries, and in the Debate 

Competition, February 15th, is the latest day. The 

rules under- which these and other prizes arc offered 
are published in our December number. 
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ON A LEE SHORE. 

By CLARA E. CHEESEMAN, Author of " Had He Known," etc. 


CHAPTER THE FIRS 1'. 


‘And lo ! briiralli llic morning's blossoming fires, 
The shining city of.» hnndiol spires ! 

In mists of gold, by runntless luvem foiled, 

And glnil with all the flags of nil the woild ! * 



H K wide, cal in 

lwven was full nf 

shipping - a Heel 
that rained the flags 
of all nations. Where 
the shores narrowed 
together the sluggish 
stream seemed to be 
blocked with vessels— 
to be choked with 
masts. Side by side 
rose the tall, tapering 
spars; in the distant 
forests whence they 


had been taken the pine trees had scarcely stood closer 
together, behind this barricade of hulls, this chevaux 
dc /'rise of masts, were the uh.uvcs and warehouses of 
a noisy, crowded port, teeming with men and mer¬ 


chandise. Above the low sluncs and tin: streets full 
of clangour and tin moil was the hot, hazy sky of an 
Australian summer. The ha/e seemed reel in the dis¬ 
tance where the railway ran. where wound the stream. 

This was the poit of Williamstown, and by that 
narrow, muddy stieam -iho Yana, which here met the 


waters of the bay - the tide of wealth and commerce 
rolled to the city of Melbourne. 

However, it was the Melbourne of over thirty years 
ago—a great city even then, but not covering a third 
of its present area. Ii was the Melbourne which but 
recently had lived through the feverish days of the 
gold discoveries. 

The ships whose sails whitened the harbour still 
carried gold away—gold dust, gold bars, gold coin, 
llut the time was to come when there would be more 
wealth in the bales of wool with which they were pack¬ 
ing the holds of the vessels in port than in all the gold 
from Victorian mines. 


The Hirondelle was loading with wool. Hale after 
bale had been swung into the hold and pressed down¬ 
wards, until the first mate jocosely protested that he 
expected the planks to start from.their fastenings and 
the decks to bulge. In the case of his own vessel the 
absurdity of this idea was more appa.ent than it 
might have been in some other instances, for the 
Hirondelle was almost a new ship, and as staunchly 
built as any that had entered Port Philip. She was a 
handsome clipper * barque of 1,500 tons, her lines 
were as fine as any yacht’s, and her lofty spars carried 
an immense spread of canvas.- 

She had broken the record in her first trip to 


Melbourne ; only they did not say so then, for the 
phrase had not been invented. Her captain was 
justified in being proud of her, and, unless he were 
destitute of that love of a sailor for his ship which has 
become proverbial, it might well be supposed lie would 
be as careful of her safely as his own. 

While amidst noise and dust and heat the men on 
deck toiled at the loading of the ship, and the mates 
superintended, the captain sat at case in his cabin. 
This, of course, was as it should he. What is the use 
Of a mate, of a subordinate of any kind, if he does not 
do the work ? 

Captain James Kirkwood, though an original char¬ 
acter in some ways, had this, in common with most 
persons m aulhoiicy—that he never forgo', the duties 
of his inferiois. He was an excellent disciplinarian ; 
hut he knew how to make himself popular with a 
crew. 

He knew his trade also, for but one fault had ever 
been found with his seamanship --that he was daring 
lo the verge of recklessness. There were people who 
called hint u foreign.’’ Judging from his black hair ami 
eyes, ami his swarthy skin, which was dark even when 
one accounted for the sunburn which had bronzed il ; 
but Kirkwood came of English stock, and, perhaps, was 
not much cicdit to it. 

Of another soit was the man who sat on the opposite 
side of the cabin table, and talked with the captain in 
low. earnest tones. He was small and slender in frame, 
and his thin, sharp-featured face contrasted with the 
dark onc'oppositc seemed insignificant and blanched 
in colouring. The hand which he laid on the table, 
and with which he gesticulated occasionally, looked 
too Mnall and white, and too finely kept for thal of a 
merchant seaman. 

There did nnt seem lo be anything nautical about 
him except his dress. But he had served his appren¬ 
ticeship to the sea, and had made two or three voyages 
with Birkwood as first mate. They were cousins, 
though in appearance, at least, there was no sign of 
the relationship. 

“So you think it easy, do you, Ferrars ?*’ said the 
captain. 

They had been alone for about five minutes. The 
black steward, Victor, whose imposing figure was 
clad in pure white, had slid noiselessly about the 
table, placed wine and glasses, thereon, and re¬ 
tired. 

“ Easier than most things of the sort,*’ said Ferrars 
. confidently. 

“ Well, 1 don’t know how you can be sure of that 
even. It’s our first attempt, isn’t it ? I don’t know 
what your experiences may have been, but I’m certain 
jj^of my own.” 

“ What does it matter about our experiences ? ^ 

“ Why, there are things to learn in every trade. I t s 
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all very well going jauntily into this ; but if we 
haven't stolen hcfmc we shall be sure to tlo it 
clumsily.” 

“You are the most reckless man 1 ever knew.” 
Ferrars saitl, glancing about him apprehensively. 
“ Someone will be lieaiing you to a certainty. Hut 1 
believe the more danger time is in a scheme the more 
you like it.” 

Hirkwood laughed. 

“There’s danger in tins, and dtlYiculty too. You’ic* 
not much younger than 1 am. but 1 think l may say 
that in beating about tins vvoild J'\e sailed two feet to 
your one. If you l.mcy this is going in be managed 
without a lot ot trouble, you're mistaken. It looks easy 
—yes; but like everything cUo that pays, it has got 
to be done by the sweat of our blow*. And when it 
is done we shall lucre punious well earned our wages.” 

“Well," Ferrars said, “it - a big wage, remember." 

“Well, you scent to think I'm limit of dinger ; but 
who told you I was fond ol bi a in-wink and this eternal 
plotting and contriving you put upon me? There’s a 
hitch in your arrangement... .diet all. l)o you know 
the weight of the stuff 

“No—not exactly." 

“ It weighs about nine hundred''eight. I reckoned 
that out last night. It isn't a parcel you can con¬ 
veniently-luff into rout pocket, my boy, or carry olf 
in a bundle under your aim. 

“Of course 1 knew it would be heavy,'" Kcrrais 
answered; “but I didn’t suppose it would weigh 
that." 

“ You can figure mil the link sum for yourself. To 
he sure, it’s not bulky—it goes into a small compass ; 
but that's rather against us than in our favour. The 
men about us a.c too highly educated. You ask any¬ 
one of them to handle a moderate-sized box that 
weighs nine hundredweight, :»nd -er if he doesn’t have 
a near guess of what's inside. We can't pack it as 
you proposed. We can’t pretend that its a few hilling 
effects you forgot to take off the ship when we parted 
company after om last trip. It will have to be pul in 
several packages, so as not to excite suspicion on ac¬ 
count of the weight, and however we may divide it 
up, it will make more luggage than you've carried 
about with you in the whole couisc of your life, Dick 

Ferrars." 

“1 was afraid that idea wouldn't work,” admitted 
Ferrars. “Ueineinbei, it you plca-e, that it wasn’t 
mine.” 

“ I don’t remember anything of the sort. Hut, if 
it isn’t yours, find a Ijelter one to put in its pLcc.” 

“I can’t see that the weight’s of any cur:.c-qutnce,” 
Ferrars said hold iy. “What's it to anyone but our¬ 
selves how much property 1 have on the f/irotuMh- ? 
If you agree to take charge of nine hundredweight, or 
nine tons even, what have other peopl- to do with 
that ? Who’s going to make remarks in i|ueslio i about 
it—the crew ?” 


care about him exercising his mind in that way. Hut 
1 should hmdly think he’d venture to interfere with n>. 
He won’t ask why you're so ohliging as to lumber up 
your decks with my propci ly, or why I didn't have it 
put on board my schooner. II lie does, he'll be the 
liist mate who’s taken liberties with you ” 

“ Ay, 1 dare say." 

Hitkwnod laughed. 

“1 don’t aiun ipale that sort of interferenur. Hut 
aftewatJs then* might he talk. The new- the men 
who haul at the topes, who go here and lime just as 
thcy’ic oi dei ed, nvvei saying a word about it- they 
think a lot mote than either you or I have any idea 
of. They’ve queer stones to tell after a voyage, and 
sometimes those stones are believed. \ott must have 
a reason for your properly being on the ship, that’s all. 
You and I aien’t virtuous enough to he able to do 
tilings without any season for them. Only the people 
who are miles and miles above suspicion can a fiord 
that. When yon ie on the shady side, Dick, always be 
cateful to have a good dear motive for whatever you 
do, so that if anyone suddenly turns the light on, and 
begins to iuqune into your actions you ran say, ‘ That’s 
how,’ or ‘ That's w liv.’ In this affair you’ve got to be 
as tianspaient as a jelly-fish.” 

“ For one who never meddled with anything of the 
soil befotc, you -can to know a deal about it,” .aid 
Fcirais snorting!;. “1 will show you a le.tsen. It’s 
well known that l vc bought a schooner that l mean 
to tiade about die id mds — Fiji, Samoa, and so on— 
and I’m supposed to be getting my trade goods on 
board. In reality everything I do require is on tin- 
schooner now, and she might leave at once, instead of 
waiting, as wc agicrd upon, until you’ve sailed, and 
oveitakingyou at the Heads. I shall send her off this 
very day." 

“ And what of that : 1 sec nothing in it." 

“Hut 1 do. The schooner goes —1 slay behind. 
You’re the cause : yon press me to wait another day 
until you’re le.uly to sail,and have a passage with you 
as far as the Heads, where 1 can pick up my schooner 
again. We're cousins and old shipmates and all that; 
it’s natural we should like to have a sort of fatcivcll 
trip together.” 

“Ohl very natutul,' J Hirkwood assented. 

“ Well, suppose I discover, immediately after my 
schooner has gone, that something absolutely in¬ 
dispensable has been left behind, or forgotten, or 
never been ordcicd • something in the way of trade or 
provisioning or what you like, that I can’t and won’t 
do without. Such mistakes aren’t so very uncommon 
—and I’m a careless fellow. It’s a new thing I’m 
taking up ; I’ve had no experience in the island trade. 
There are a few odd boxes or cases that I must have 
with me, and through your good-nature 1 bring them 
the Hiromis/lc. 1 '' 

“ 1 see,” said Hirkwood. “ All right—bring them 
aboard.” 


“I’ve a mate here. Ferrars" interposed t^c cap- “The lops will be screwed—not nailed on,’’ Ferrars 
tain, “who’s a long way sharper that ever you were.” ^ continued. “They can lx: moved in a few minutes 
“ Very likely,” said his cousui, with rather a sour without any noise. As for the gold his voice was 

smile. “ He may wonder about it a little. 1 don’t hardly above a whisper—" that’s divided already.” 
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“Yes,” said Birkwood, and this time he also spoke that such a thing ran be done just as one likes? if 
more cautiously. “They’ll not send more than five you could satisfy me as to that. I should be easier in 

thousand in a box." my mind. Fori tell you, Dick, there's one part of 

“We can’t reckon on much time,’’ l’errars wont on, this I like less than all the rest. Let the ship go -it’s 

in his low, husky voice. “ But between us we ought but a ship after all. though 1 never trod the decks of 

to he able to manage it. We can have the boxes put one I liked belter. Ha 1 d ye remember how we raced 

somewhere handy. If that uncommonly sharp mate of them up the Channel ? The Atalanta was close on 

yours should sec or hear more than he ought to. we our heels—a good ship that ; hut her captain, old 
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can easily explain things. I’m opening, my own Filthy, had no nerve. I should think his hair stood 
boxes—not much harm in that—to stow away a few on end to see the- .vay we narked on. 1 11 allow that 

things that I’ve had lying about here ever since our my heart was in my mouth. Seemed as if each squ.i’l 

last trip." that struck her might tip the masts out of her. But 

“ We mustn’t be seen to touch the boxes," Birkwood never mind that now. It’s net the ship"—his voice- 

insisted. “ No, no, that won’t do." fell lower—“ but the men I think of. 1 don’t want to 

“Of course, we mustn’t be 6ecn if we can help it. have murder on my soul.’’ 

We’ll get it done outing the night you’re anchored at “Pooh! murder-who thought of it?" Ferrars 
the Heads. In the morning my schooner puts in an answered. 

appearance ; we say good-bye as affectionately as you “ It isn’t often done without loss of life," said 
please, and you send me and my boxes ower the side,^ Birkwood. “You’ve the easier putt ) you’ve no 
And then bon voyage ! You take your share of what'’" danger." 

follows, and manage it as you like.” “ But you like danger,’’ said his cousin promptly. 

“As I like!” Birkwood repeated. “Do you think “ Not that sort.” 
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“ You seemed to take ‘that sort'coolly enough when 
the Mn>-mien was lost." 

A sort ot' dusky pallor crept over Hit k wood's swarthy 
face. 

I swear to you that was an accident !"’ 

“ So I should suppose. If it wasn't it ought to have 
been, for you wetc freed from all blame, and your 
ceititieate returned to you. The poor fellows who got 
away in the long boat wete never heard of more, I 
believe. Great pity that, especially as it was found out 
afterwards that they'd no watci with them. Hut 1 
suppose no one else was harmed. Not the owncis 
certainly. The Miitmion was lather heavily in¬ 
sured.’’ 

“Haveyou any mine ancient histoiy to give me? ’ 
asked Kirkwood. 

Ills voice was unsteady, and his eyes gleamed with 
a suppressed fury. 

“Not at present,’’ said his companion cheerfully. 
“1 ought to be leaving you now. l\c to sec about 
my schooner, if what 1 proposed is to be carried out. 
Hut if you have any better way to suggest- — 

“ Suggest i •' 

Kiikwood seemed to be glad of sonic pretest for 
his anger. 

“ Do yon think I was made to throw out suggestions 
—to hatch schemes for you.' Not 1 ? You keep to 
your part of the bargain.” 

Ferrars held up his hand wainingly. A young man. 
evidently one of the offic ers of the ship, came ipiirkly 
down the companion way, and passed before the en¬ 
trance to the Cabin, w itiiin a few feet of where Kirkwood 
and his cousin were seated. 

“ It's Norman, my new mate." said the captain, in 
an undertone. “Come along- it's time we were out 
of this.” 

Then, as they were going out of the cabin, he turned 
and added to Ferrars, who was following him 
closely— 

“ I said just now that in beating about the world I'd 
sailed two feet to your one. 1 don't think it now—no, 
I don’t think it.” _ 

UI.U’Tf.K 1 Hr: SKCONI). 

“He travels the fastest who travels alone.” If we 
arc to accept this as a truthful saying, Captain Kirkwood 
should have made good progress. Tlieic were so few 
who had any claim on him that it might he said lie 
inarched on without impediment. 

He had married, but had early lost his wife, lie 
had one child—a daughter—-but he so seldom saw 
her, and was so little concerned with her bringing up, 
that she could hardly he described as an encumbrance. 
Certainly lie hud never thought of her as such, fur ir 
his way—in a distant fashion, so to speak—he was 
fond of bis child. '• l’ily she hadn’t been a boy,” he 
said sometimes. He would have known what to do 
with a boy ; lie would have brought him up to the 
sea—would have had him as a companion in his, 
voyagings, But a girl seemed an altogether useless 
and unnecessary possession. How in the world was 
he to know anything about girls? He had been cast 


aibifl from home so early in life that he did not 
icinoinbcr his own s.sters. 4 

He had novel lelt his iucapacTtv so strongly as on 
that desolate morning--the day after his wife’s death 
- when he sat with the child on liis knee, and wondered 
what lie should do with hei. She cried, poor In tie 
thing : she mis-ed hoi mother. With a rough kindli¬ 
ness lie tried to comfort her, but soon gave up the 
attempt in despair, and let her cry on. He icincm- 
bered long aftcrwaids how she had struggled and 
<n earned with passion, as lie tried to put on her 
shoes, how her leai-stained face was pressed against 
his lough coat, how her hot little hands clung to him. 
\\ lioic should he send her? Who would take charge 
of her? llis own people in England ? no, no. 11 is 
father and mothei weic dead ; as for tlu* test, he never 
wrote to them, never heard from them. His aunt, 
Mrs. Fori.us, was the only relative whose help lie 
could volume to ask. She lived near Melbourne, and 
whenever Ins wanderings had In ought hnn to that part 
of the world he had Immd a welcome at her house. 
11 c knew hcloieh.uul that 'lie would not lefusc to take 
charge of Ida : lie knew also that the child would be 
liapfiv in hei, can*. 

In ihis holii | he was not mistaken. Mrs. Fcrrais 
was one of ibn»c good souls who have huge reserve 
funds of kiiidius' loi other people’s childien. She 
had a >on and d.iughtt r of her own, but they weic 
almoit gmwn up, and. as she told her nephew, she 
liked to have a child in the house. It was a wise 
choice he li.nl made of a gunidiati. For Ida the 
change was a lot lunate one. 15 ut who can say 
whether it might not have been better for Kirkwood 
if he could have kept the child near him ? For to 
march on wiiliou* impediment is not always to march 
safely. 

Kut tin, •■•as a l.«ng tunc ago. It was seventeen 
yea is mpu: lie had left Ida with Ins aunt. During 
many of these \eais lie lud seen nothing of his 
daughtei ; Inn he bad her letters, when slit was old 
enough to vvute, and very often her portrait. So 
many and so various were his portraits of Ida that 
they might have saved to illustrate a history of the 
ii.se and progioss of photography. The first Ida was 
fading away, the last Ida was a very fine young 
woman, whose face stiuc.k one by the exceeding 
blackness of luir, ami eyes, and eyebrows. Indeed, 
“ which was blackest, none could tell.'’ 

“Why ,4 believe she takes after me,” Kirkwood said 
as he looked at the photograph. “ I should have 
thought ’’ - there was something of disappointment in 
his toner—“ she would have grown more like her 
mother.” 

He saw his daughter oftencr now. He was con¬ 
stantly employed in the Australian trade, making 
icgnlar trips to Melbourne. Mr. and Mrs. Ferrars 
were both dead; but their daughter Maty still re¬ 
mained in the old home, and Ida lived with her. 
Mary was seveial years older than her second cousin | 
but their companionship had always been as close and 
as affectionate as that of sisters. It would Soon be 
broken, however. Ida was to be married very shortly. 
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It xvas of this event that the captain talked with 
Mary F errors, sitting with her in the dusky summer 
twilight, at one end of the long verandah, while Ida 
and Alfred Weldrick sal at the other. 

“ So you'll be left alone, Mary,” Hiikwood observed. 

“Oh, no, not alone,” Miss Ferrars answcied cheer¬ 
fully. “ Ida and 1 will l»c near each other, and I shall 
have someone to stay with me. One of my friends is 
corning to keep house with me. Hut what 1 wish is, 
that Dick would give up this idea of his about going 
to the Islands, and stay at home instead.’’ 

“ Oh, Dick won’t give that up,” said the captain. 

“ llut 1 don't think lie's strong enough to go to sea. 
It docs not suit him.” 

“Well, I understood that ho left me on account of 
the poor stale of his health. Hut you can hardly c.dl 
this island trip going to sea. It's a pleasure cruise. 

Hut's dll. lie iimm about from one island to another, 

and as he can’t afford to do the thing for puie love of 
it, he trades as lie goes along. He’s laving in enough 
trade goods to supply the whole of the Pacific. You 
should sec the gorgeous things lie’s got in pui pie and 
fl.tmc-coloured calicoes.” 

“I’inple and tin 1 no coloured calicoes? Is there a 
demand for those in the Pacific?” 

"If there isn’t, Dick will soon create one. Oh, I 
think his idea is a very good 011c. If 1 wcie fiec to go, 
i wouldn't mind having a run with Inin myself.” 

llis eye wandered towards the other two silting 
apart, and. laughing softly, lie said, It setnied such a 
piece of formality, asking my consent, didn’t it, Mary ? 
Of course, Ida knew that I should tell her to please 
herself. Why shouldn’t she ? She has made a good 
choice ; at least, evciyonc tells me so. I know so little 
of this Mr. Wclduck, that I'm hardly in a position to 
judge.” 

“ He is very highly thought of.” 

“ So it seems. 1 like him well enough ; but it 
wouldn’t matter if I didn’t, for wo are not going to 
come across each other very oficn. It’s just as well 
that we shouldn’t. ’ 

“ I’m sure Ida doesn’t think so,” Mary said warmly. 

“ But I do, and that makes all the difference. You 
don't quite know how 1 was brought op, Cousin Mary. 
Your mother was my father's sister; but she never 
knew much of our side of the family. She married 
well, as Ida is doing. We were a rough, poverty- 
stricken lot at home. Ay, and l went aboard a ship 
and worked as a man before the mast. 1 worked my 
way up; but I’ve seen a deal more of the forecastle 
than the cabin, and most of us will allow that's not 
the best school for a man's manners;" 

“ I should hope there might be good manners in the 
forecastle as well as in the cabin.” 

“There might be, but the other sort is apt to get 
uppermost. I ani only showing you that I come of a 
different slock from what my future son-in law belongs 
to. We shall be all the better friends if we don’t meet 
v ery often." 

As Maiy Ferrars was herself of this opinion she did 
hot dispute the statement. Meanwhile, her cousin arid 
Alfred Weldrick were, discoursing after a very different 


fashion. He was very popular in Melbourne society, 
this young Mr. Weldrick. In most things the world 
had gone so well with him that he would have had 
some difficulty in finding anything to complain of. 
His friends regarded him as a spoilt child of fortune- 
one who had everything his own way, and who would 
be improved by a little chastisement, a few reverses or 
disappointments. lie had come to Melbourne to lake 
part in the management of a branch of his father’s 
business, and it was not yet two years since he had 
left home. 

“ 1 heard from my father to-day,” he said to Ida. 
“ He must have answered my letter immediately.” 

‘‘Oil- —.” She paused; hut there was eager interest 
in the glance* of her eyes. “ 1 have been nervous about 
it- wondering what they would think. Were they 
displeased 

“ Displeased! What an idea! You must read the 

letter when we go inside : it is not light enough here.” 

“I am such a stranger to them,’’ Ida said. “I 
f.uicied. they might not be. pleased—might not 
approve- 

“ I don’t *ce why you should fancy that when they 
don’t say -u," Weldrick said w ith a smile. “ I’ve read 
the letter twice, and 1 assure you there’s no word of 
disapproval. It’s full of the kindest things—just what 
1 knew they would say—they couldn’t be unkind to 
anyone. When you know my father and mother- -as 
I hope you will oomc slay -you’ll understand that. 
Hut there’** something else l have to tell you. My 
father wishes me to go home immediately." 

‘‘Immediately'” repeated Ida. "But how could 
we "--she collected herself—“how could you go at 
once?" 

“ I could go r.i a few hours’ notice; but it overturns 
all our plans. It means putting off our wedding-day 
for six months, and then, of course, we can’t have our 
trip home together, for I should not be able to leave 
the business tw ice in such a short space of time." 

” Hut if your fattier wishes it you must go.” 

" Yes. lie says here : ‘ I would have you consider 
whether it would not be better to defer your marriage 
lor six months or so. I must see you before it takes 
place.’” 

"Then, Alfred," Ida impulsively interrupted him, 
“ it is just as I thought. They arc not pleased ; they 
do not wish it. Oh, I don’t blame them. Is it likely 
they will care to see me, to have me at all?” 

Weldrick looked at her in grave surprise. 

“Are you very much disappointed?" be asked, 
bending a little nearer to get a sight of the face that 
was studiously turned away Irom him. " Ida! you 
don't mean to say that you are crying about it ?” 

“ It seems as if they thrust me from them,” she 
said in a low voice. 

“ But that is nonsense! I’m sure they would be 
very much pained if they heard you say so. You have 
only to meet to like each other. When you read the 
letters, you will see that my father must have some 
urgent reason for sending for me. I am afraid of 
business troubles. Ouce or ttvicc before this he has 
given me hints that all was not going so well as it 
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should. Then his health lias failed lately, ami I put 
that down to annoyance and anxiety imiscd by the 
state of his a flail s. It is preposterous to talk as he 
does about growing old ! He is scarcely sixty yet, 
and he looks as young as I do.” 

They went inside that Ida might read the letter. 


had no interest in his movements or occupations, nor 
had he even considered the possibility ol these inter¬ 
fering with his own plans. But on the following 
morning he met Weld lick in the street, and the latter 
at once stopped to speak to him. 

*‘I have been on board .the llironddlc. Captain 



■•‘ARK VOIJ VERY Mix'll DISAPPOINTED? ’ IIP ASKED ” {fi. 247). 


Mary Ferrars was already in the drawing-room, wilh 
her brother and the captain, and the subject of 
Wcldrick’s sudden departure was generally discussed. 
But he said no more aboyt the business troubles of 
which he had spoken to Id.., beyond assuring her just 
before they said good bye to each other, that hr- was 
going home in the hope of being of saint assistance to 
his father. 

Birkwood had not attached any importance to what 
Weldrick had said about his visit to England. Ho 


Birkwood," he said, “ but I did not find you there. At 
'lit- agent’s office they told me you had just gone out, 
and I might possibly overtake you. I wanted to see 
you I am anxious to get a passage by the Miron- 
ddlc." 

To use his own expression, Birkwood was taken 
aback, lie wanted no passengers on the llirondcllc, 
and least of all this man. 

“ But, Mr. Weldrick,” he said, “ we sail early to¬ 
morrow morning.” 
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“It would suit me all the better if you sailed to-day. 
I am quite ready.” 

“ but the Hirondelte is not a passenger ship,” further 
expostulated the captain. 11 We have no room, no 
proper attendance for passengers. You would find 
your berth a very rough one." 

“Oh, I’m not at all fastidious,” said Weldrick, with 
a laugh. “Unless you've* a strong objection to my 
company. Captain birkwood, I have made up my mind 
m go with you.” 

“Oh- objection!” said birkwood, in a reproachful 
tone. “I should be glad—very glad, indeed, to have 
you with me. Hut you'll be uncomfortable. If you're 
not a good sailor voti’ll not enjoy yourself ori the 
Hfrondr/tr. Of all the vessels fur rolling anrl pitch¬ 
ing -he was piooceding to vilify his own ship, but 
lie would go to any length rather than Weldrick should 
tome aboard of hei - “she’s about the worst I've any 
knowledge of. What with that, and what with shipping 
seas-’ 

“ Ah, T see you arc joking with me,” said Weldrick, 
wno was not to Ire taken in by talk of this kind, 
••(hi .1 long voyage we nil expect a little rolling and 
pi telling. I don't mind it. I'm never seasick.” 

•• Well, 1 should have thought you’d have preferred 
to go by steamer. Why not wait for ihe Great Ih itnin 

“ because then J should not gel away before next 
month. If your ship makes as good time as she’ has 
done twice running, she will be at London before the 
Orrnt liri/ain.” 

“ The mail steamer leaves on the 26th,’’ suggested 
the captain. 

“ Yes ; sixteen days hence, and it takes fifty to reach 
hoine. On her liist trip to Melbourne your ship made 
only sixty, and I believe she was not quite a week 
longer on the homeward voyage.” 

*' That was exceptional—very exceptional,'’ birkwood 
hastened to say. “ It bad never been done before and 
may not he again.” 

“ Why, sir, you only exceeded it by a few hours on 
your next passage. I don’t know that I should gain 
anything by waiting foi the mail, and I have a great 
dislike to the Sue/ route. Them would be no ad¬ 
vantage either in going by one of the boats of the 
Sydney Steam Service, for tins month's steamer has 
just left." 

llirkwood felt that he could say no more. Wel- 
drick’s statements weic pcifcctly correct. This was 
before the days of the great ocean liners, and there 
were few chances of travelling by steamer. There was 
no faster ship in harbour than the Htrondcl/e, and as 
she was leaving so early, it was natural that Weldrick 
should wish to take his passage by her. It would seem 
uncivil to oppose him any further ; or—a more potent 
consideration for Birkwood—it might even appear 
suspicious. 

“ I should have told you at first," Weldrick said, 
“that I have already paid my passage money, and got 
an order for a berth. At the agents they promised 
me*that I should be accommodated on the Hirondelte, 
although, as you say, she is not supposed to carry 
passengers.” 


“Oh, well, t^-n,” said the captain, “there's no more 
to be said about the matter. Yon may be sure we 
shall do our best for you. I only thought of your 
comfort. There’s not much pleasure in a stiff gale of 
wind off Cape Horn ; but perhaps you enjoy being 
knocked about and slopped over with salt water. I 
don’t, though l was going to sea before you were born. 
However, you know your own business best.” 

“ This has turned up at the last,” Birkwood said to 
Ferrars, after he had related how a passenger had been 
forced upon him. “ I'd give a good deal to get rid of 
him, if 1 only knew how." 

“Wliat docs it matter whether he goes or not?” 
Ferrara inquired. 

“Why, I rather like the young fellow,' Hiikvvood 
said uneasily, “ and Ida, of course, is fond of him. If 
anything weie to happen to h'm 1 shouldn l find it easy 
to forgive nivsclf. Look here, Ferrars, you’re clever, 
or think yourself so; vouve got to devise a way of 
keeping trim oil the ship. I said a!! I < ould, but he 
took it as a joke." 

“1 shall have to decline to help von in that way. 
captain.” l-'enars answered. ** If we sav anything at 
all we shall be saying too much. Let him go and 
take his chance of the danger, as the rest are doing. 
There arc o'.liii live;, on the tiimniUlii 

“Yes, you wouldn’t care if he was out of the wav,” 
Hiikvvood said. “ You’re jealous of him. You think 
that, if he were dispo-ed of, you might have a chance 
with Ida." 

The little man drew himself up haughtily. 

‘* I don’t allow anyone to pry into mv private affairs, 
Captain Hiikvvood. 1 have never said a word, either 
to you or to my cov in, that would give you a right to 
suppose such a thing." 

“ You never s:ud a vv ord because you knew it was 
no use/' Birkwood said tauntingly. 

Fen.u-s Hushed with anger, but he controlled him¬ 
self. 

“ If you are so fond of Mr. Weldrick.” be said 
contemptuously, “yon can look after him while he is 
on your ship. You had better give linn the benefit of 
your fatherly care, for go he will.” 


CIIAI'I ER TIIK. TIlIKIr. 

" Down in llie south by the waste without sail on it— 

Ear from the rone of the blossom ami tree -• 

T.ielh, uilli « nlri unit whirlwind .usl wail on it, 

Ghost of .i land by the fil.i <t of a sea. . . . 

Wild is the cry of the sea in the cues by it — 

Sea that is smitten by spear' of the snow. 

Desolate songs are the snns;» ri the wares hy it. 

Down in the south where the ships never go." 

In the shipping columns of the Melbourne papers it 
was >announced that the barque llirondille , James 
Birkwood, master, had cleared at the Customs for 
London, and that in addition to a large and valuable 
cargo, she canied twelve boxes of gold, valued at 
/6o,ooo. 

“A prize for pirates, if pirates sailed these sens,” 
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Weldrick said lo Ida. “Or, if \vc were m war, one of 
the enemy's cruisers might do well to look after the 
Hi rondelIc. But nowadays the ocean is as safe as 
any other public highway.’’ 

“Oh, not quite,” Ida said, with a shake of her 
head that was intended lo he very impulsive. 
‘ But I am so glad that you are going on the lliron- 
ddh\\ 

" So am 1. I have been congratulating myself ever 
since 1 knew I could get a passage.” 

“ Now is it not funny of papa to pietend he doesn't 
want you with him? It is only a‘joke, of course. 

I told him so, and he was obliged to laugh, and con¬ 
fess that he had been trying to take us in." 

‘•Yes. Captain llirkwood was joking with me 
about it. But do you know, I almost thought he was 
in earnest." 

“Oh, that is only his way of talking. How could 
he be in earnest? lie s.i)s that lie is delighted to 
have you as a passenger, and that he is going to be 
very careful of your safety." 

*• My safety ! ” 

Weldrick laughed. 

“ 1 hope you did not make him promise to keep me 
under hatches." 

“ Oil, i said—I was only talking nonsense, you know 

‘ Now, papa, 1 shall hold you responsible if Alfred 
should fall overboard, or if anything should happen to 
him.' And suddenly he looked quite serious, and 
said, ‘I tell you, Ida, I won’t take more cate of my 
own life than I will of his. If w? should he in any 
danger—and for all we know there may he danger— 

1 11 do all I can to help him out of it.’ i am certain, 
Alfred, that my fathei must have taken a gte.it liking 
to you, for I have never seen him so moved. I think 
that very few people understand hint ; that tough 
manner he puts on is such a disguise. But 1 know 
that no one can be better or kinder or more thoughtful 
of us than he is under it all.” 

“ 1 .am sure you have every reason to say so, dearest,” 
Weldrick answered 

lie had his own opinion of Birkwood. but on no 
account would he have disturbed Ida's belief. 

Not in the early morning, as her captain had de¬ 
clared, hut towards afternoon, the Hirondcllc w'-nt out 
of port. Her sails opened one by one lo the breeze, 
until, white from the decks as far as her spars rose aloft, 
she reeled against the blue. But soon the wind died 
away almost to nothingness, so that at times the ship 
seemed to be poised motionless between sea and sky. 

Still by slow degrees she drew ahead ; but the pure 
clouds that loitered so long in the field of heave n, the 
white-breasted sea birds that slept as they floated 
with the tide had not a gentler—a dreamier passage. 
The west liad reddened as with flame when the first 
course was run, and the anchorage at the Heads was 
reached. * , 

That night the ship rocked to her anchor in the 
shelter of the land. Near her were the lights of two 
other vessels. -Due of ihcse was inward bound—a 
large ship that would lake hc« pilot or. board and go 
up the harbour on the morrow. The other, a schooner, 


had already been pointed out to Wcldtick by Ferrars 
as his own. 

*• You leave us in the morning, 1 believe,” Weldrick 
said. 

“Yes; ue pait company then. I should not be 
here now ; but Captain Birkwood persuaded me to 
wait for him.” 

“ Yes,” the captain broke in. “ It’s my misfortune 
that I’ve always liked you belter than you deserve. 
There must he a soft part about me somewhere, or I 
shouldn't have taken you in hand, and made a sailor 
of von. Well, it shows what may lie done with un¬ 
likely mulct ini. But now you’ve gone out of my way 
altogctlui, and mean to turn jourself into a sort of 
nautical linen-diaper, 1 wash my hands of you. To¬ 
morrow morning, Mr. Weldrick, I give this old ship¬ 
mate of mine his blessing, and sec him sale aboaid his 
own little cock-boat. How old is that schooner of 
yoms, Dirk ?” 

“ They say she was launched inside of the last 
ten years," Ferrars replied; “hut her age seemed to 
be a delicate subject. I couldn't obtain any reliable 
information.” 

“ 'Iwicc ten perhaps they meant. Or 1 shouldn’t he 
surprised at it three times over. 1 took notice when I 
went on her with you. I wasn’t acting as a maiine 
surveyor, so I didn’t examine the hull; but 1 looked 
aloft. Nothing new there, Dick; the owncis haven’t 
even had it in their heat is to put a new patch on the 
sails. Her sticks may last you to the Islands ; but 1 
should lay her up in the hurricane season.” 

“ I fancy she will last my time,” said Ferrars with 
a significant smile. 

The captain and For,are were still talking to each 
other, when Weldrick'left them and went below. He 
slept soundly, at.d morning caine upon him like a 
flash. For a second he wondered at his unaccustomed 
surroundings ; then lie heard the gurgle of water, and 
through the port-hole the light gleamed green and 
gold.-.i sunshine icflcctcil from the sea. On deck 
there was some little hustle. Ferrars was taking his 
depasture, and certain boxes, which Wcldtick had 
noticed on the preceding day, were being lowered into 
the boat. 

“ Some of Dick’s traps,” the captain said cheerfully. 
“With a little forethought now, lie might have had 
these on his own vessel at the beginning j but if he 
didn’t forget half the things he wanted, lie wouldn't be 
true to his own character. Oh, you’re here, are you ? 
Aic these the whole of your belongings, or have you a 
few more tons lying about ? For if so, the lfirondtlle 
had better go alongside of you as tender.” 

“The men seem to have got them all,’’ said Ferrars’ 
indifferently, as lie watched the last of the casts swung 
over the side into the boat. ' Then he turned to Weld- 
i t.k, who was standing near, shook hands with hittt, 
and wished him a safe passage home. 

“And success to your Island venture 1” said Weldrick 
in return. He. had always had a lurking belief that 
Ferrars disliked him, and lie, on his part, did not eare 
for the man, but for this very reason, no doubt, they 
treated each other with elaborate civility. 
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“Yes, lliai's it," Kirkwood said. "Success to you, 
Dick, though my opinion is that you’re iiot born to 
make your foiluuc in trade.” 

Ferrara laughed. “ GoiKl-bye, Captain, you’ll know 
the truth of that when we meet again." 

For some lime 'the schooner and barque were in 
sight of each other. Hut the wind freshened, and the 
HiumdcHe ran before it like an athlete on the course. 
She was fur outside the Heads now, the land had 
fallen lower and lower till it slipped beneath the wavy 
hmuon line, and llv drop furrowed ocean stietched 
southwards to the white desolation of the Antarctic. 

And now the voyage began -the monotonous, but 
restful lime, whose only changes were the passage 
from day to night, from night to day, the c-iprtf.es of 
the weather, the alteration of the ship's course, the 
making or lowering of sail. Sometimes close reeled, 
sometimes undei shot! sail, sometimes with all her 
snowy grandeur of canvas spread aloft, the lliromtdle 
went her way. Always the same scene mound her; 
always the wave hunying behind, the wave racing ill 
front ; always the long mountain t.ingcs, the deep 
valleys of the on an from hot i/on to horizon. Astern 
the moving wall of water stooped forward in \um to 
meitake : at her b«us a moving wall of water was rut 
thtotigh before it had time to escape. Onward she 
went,tiending tmdetfnol the sens that dung themselves 
vindictively at hot, that nude wild leaps at her deck, 
bill fell hannlc'sly, shivenng into clouds of spi.ty, 
southwards—and the temperature fell clay hy day, 
the sea was coldly pale in colour, the sky no longer 
glowed with fervent heat. The birds that hovered aloft 
uttered peevish, discoulunt cries, as if they also had 
left a wanner climate, and w$rc dissatisfied with the 
change. Kul their nesting places were neater yet to 
the ice-bound south islands that know no summer, 
and on whose shores the thunder of the surf is never 
•'•tilled. 

The fresh north-westerly winds had given the 
.Hirondelk an oppoi amity of showing her best sailing 
qualities. She was crossing that wide stretch of ocean 
where the westerly wind has rule. While it ran side 
by side with her, tilling her sails with a fine steady 
breeze, whic h the captain entered in his log hook as 
*• moderate," it had proved itself a good and willing 
slave. But if it should get the chance it would act as 
a ruffian mastei, for here, where the winter rounds the 
globe with scarcely a break, are the wildest winds, 
the heaviest seas, that the voyager has to fear. The 
sudden passion of a typhoon, the resistless sweep of 
the cyclone might seem preferable to the constant fury 

with Which, year in, year out, these waters battle with 

the storm. 

By the end of the first week, Weldiick had begun to 
feel at home on the ship. The days were a little 
wearisome, for he was not accustomed to be without 
occupation—and idleness, like a great many better 
things, requires some sort of apprenticeship. At first 
he had been in dismay because he had neglected to 
.provide himself with a sufficient stock of books for the 
voyage. There were none in the cabin—Kirkwood’s 
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sailing directories excepted, and the log book, in which 
he was always writing laboiiously. 

“I’m not much of a reader,” he said to Wcldrick. 
“ I got my knowledge another way. If you must have 
books, ask Norman, lie carries a library about with 
him —novels and poetry, and sm.li like stuff. Scientific 
too?—oh yes! When 1 was learning iny trade we 
weren’t much botheicd with science. Now nil the 
young fellows are full of it. Wc shall have the A.Ik's 
at it next, and theio'll be a new and scientific way of 
swabbing decks, and of using the tar brush. What 
can you expect when they’ve begun to reef topsails by 
machinery? But he's a good fellow, Norman is, for 
all Ins science.” 

In this opinion Weldrirk concurred. He borrowed 
Mr. Norman's books, but he was not more interested 
m reading them than he was in talking with their 
owner. So a friendship was formed, which, consider¬ 
ing the shotl time it lasted, was certainly very intense 
in its nature, llut, as his friend often thought, it 
would have been difficult to avoid liking Norman. It 
was strange that the captain should not be able to 
agree with one who. with all his quickness of intelli¬ 
gence, was so mild in manner and so even-tempered. 
For Kirkwood and his mate had had long arguments 
on some moot point of seamanship, and the captain 
had proved the fallacy of the proverb which tells us 
that it lakes two to make a quntrcl. 

The contention was unusually sharp one day when 
Weldiick came upon them lather suddenly. It seemed 
as if Norman had been provoked beyond endurance, 
for lie spoke in a heightened tone of voice, anil his 
face was Hushed. 

“ Well, Mr. Norman,’’ said the captain, “you’ll be 
telling me next that J don’t know tny right hand from 
my left. You're so very clever that perhaps 1 ought to 
tum out of my berth and hand it over to you. Or 
maybe" -he forced a laugh—“ you’re a little nervous, 
a young gentleman who gets timid when lie’s in a tight 
place. I’ve always liked a near shave, and any way" 
—he raised his voice angrily, but his anger seemed 
as forced and unnatural as his laugh had been—*• 1 
mean to command this ship as long as I’m on board 
of her. J don’t need any of your science to help me 
to steer a straight course.” 

“As you speak about being timid, sir,” said Norman 
holly, “ 1 may say that 1 don’t think much of the 
courage that takes men necdlcsslv into danger.” 

He stopped abruptly when lie saw Wcldrick, and 
walked away, leaving him with the captain. 

“ What is amiss ? " Weld rick could not help asking. 

“ Oh, nothing!” said Kirkwood, who seemed at 

once to have returned to his usual rough and bluster¬ 
ing good-humour. “ Nothing at all, except that this 
friend of yours is too clever. He knows too much. 
That’s all the fault I have to find with him.” 

The same day had been marked by another occur¬ 
rence, They had sighted land—a spectral-looking 
coast that was visible for a few minutes only, when 
the mist that wrapped it rolled upwards like a curtain, 
then sank again, trailing its feathered edges on the 
sea. Weldiick learnt that this was the western toast 
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of Auckland Island, and that homeward-bound ships, 
whose course was round ilu- Horn, passed near it. 
The land was to eastward : the wind came in sudden 
squalls from west or south-west, and a heavy and con¬ 
fused sea tossed the ship to and fro. The next inclining 
she was much nearer the island, and it looked as if 
she would have some difficulty in getting away from 
it. Wehlrick said as much to the first mate. “We 
can hardly expect it win n we don't take proper 
means," the latter answeied. 

Another morning dawned and found the ship still 
hovering about the same place. Apparently Kirk¬ 
wood meant to have a good look at the island, for 
this day hr sailed the whole length. Weldrick supposed 
that he intended to double the north rape, but if 
such had been his desire it was frustrated by the wind 
veering to northward. 

One of the many good qualities which Kirkwood 
attributed to his ship was that of being able to sail a 
point or two nearer the wind than any other vessel of 
her class. Hut at this time, when theic was sore need 
for such an achievement, the Jlirondelle could make 
no headway ngainst the squalls that beat her back¬ 
wards from the point of land she ought to have 
weathered. 

She was pul about and ran before the vind in the 
other direction, w hen, with on'- of the sudden changes 
of weather that make the climate of this bleak and 
desolate region one long succession of storms, the wind 
chopped round to the opposite quarter, and blew 


hauler Ilian cwi--hlrw as :t only inn blow on the 
iin.-hcllcml waste of the South I’.n dir. Night fell on 
a scene ot tumult waxes rolling heavily in gu.it 
ridges, that at limes towered above llie ship a-, if 
ready to (all on her dec ks wnh all their enisumg 
weight, at tunes tossed her on tin ic crests as if she 
were light as an egg shell. Hut ,till she had lost none 
of her l iavery. Her builders had been faithf.l, and 
she stood the heavy strain belter than could have 
been hoped. 

It was a night to be rcinentbcied. Often in later 
life, when Weldrick heard the itisli of waters and the 
roar of wind, he was c.nrieil back to tins time. He 
was alone in the cabin. I'.arly in the evening he had 
been on dec k ; but the captain had peremptorily 
ordered him below. 

When the gale lulled for an instant lie heard Rirk- 
wood and his ofheers shouting their orders—heard the 
heavy tramp on deck as the men hurried to their 
posts. The groaning and labouring of the ship, the 
agony with which she struggled free of the waves, or 
rigliled herself after a fearful plunge, seemed almost 
human. 

Hut there were times when all sounds were lost save 
one -that howl of the storm by which the very heavens 
were torn asunder. 

After one of these furious gusts came a report as of 
a cannon, and the crash of falling wreckage. There 
was more shouting in the lull that followed, more 
scrambling of men on the wave-swept deck, to cut 
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loose the ropes tlut held the broken topmast that was 
thrashing about like □ gigantic Hail. Then for a while 
it was quieter. The lamp in the cabin swung to and 
fro —to and fro- 

What ! Surely he had not been do/.ing on a night 
like tins. But yes, for Victor the steward was shaking 
him violently. What a hi id pallor was on the man’s 
fare! ^ 

“Sir, sir ! the captain wants you on deck !’’ 

He was on his feet in .111 in-.taut, though a sudden 
lurch of the ship almost threw him down again, lint 
he stumbled into lii> cabin, seized his pocket-book 
all he need attcmpUlo save—and thrust it into tlm 
inside bieast-poekcl of Ins coat, buttoning tins up to 
the neck. 

Then lie made his w.i\ on doc'.;. And now, for the 

fit at lime, he knew the meaning uf ilic sound iliui 
tilled his ears—knew it for the heavy boom of the 
sea on the clilTs and in the eaves of a rock-bound 
coast. 

It was not so d.uk as he bad expected. The season 

little as it deserved tlv' name—was summer, and on 
I lie fiftieth p.n.illel oflaiinide summer nights .ue short. 
Day was In caking,behind tlvtl pall of fog and cloud, 
ami the dim grey light shbjtgd the dcspciatc case 
ol the //itt»it/,•//,•. The st»fcgj|ung decks, the wide 
bioaches in the bidwaiks. where sea after s<-a had 
swept through, the broken ligging. the. splintered spars 

all this was d -plotaide hut not the worst That 
showed when the mist lilted. 

Them in aivln! precipices—locks that loomed so 
huge and vast that the very sea after its wild tush 
to then feet yrm.-i! to shudder away again — rose 
the land, and the iniieni drugged the helpless ship 
nearer and nean-i. 

As Wdditrk steadied himself to look round, a hand 
caught him by the .11 in. 

“Thcbo.it!' Bukwood shouted. “Ouicki there's 
in* other chance." 

Weldiick ran to help the men who struggled together 
on the leelmg, .-lippuv deik, living to get out the 
boats. He made up his mind that he would not go in 
the first one. 

“ 1 II wait for you," he said resolutely, when 
Norman urged him to take his chance at once. 

The fust boat was m charge of the second mate. 
It was sent away safely, and in a moment seemed to 
pass from the ship for yaids and yards. It topped the 
1 idge of a great roller, and those on board saw the 
faces of their shipmates for the last time- -saw them as 
in the darkness a flash might have shown them to each 
othei ; then the avalanche of dark green water 
tumbles over, and they vanish in the curve of the 
wave. 

And only God knows whether from that depth they 
have returned, or whether death has won them, ana 
their last cry was drowned in the great voice with 
which the tempest roared against them. 

Another boat is ready and another crew. It is a 
desperate venture in such a sea; but for life all may 
be staked. Norman beckoned to his friend ; the 


captain shouted, with passionate gesticulations. Now 
or never! 

Somehow—he could not have-told how—he flung 
himself into the boat, a sailor pulled him into his place, 
and they cast off from the ship. 

On the Ilirondellc some still remained; but they 
also had their boat—the last of those the storm had 
spared. With fewer hands, and perhaps not the 
ablest, there was some mischance in lowering tiiis ; it 
was stove in and filled immediately. Then the few 
men drew together in stolid, uncomplaining dc-spair. 
The boat had been the frailest of chances ; they knew 
that well. Hut to fight with their calamity, however 
hclples-ly, was better than standing still. 

“ All right, lads! ” Birkwood shouted. " One place 
is as good as another to drown in ! ” 

Ilia uxhlcss bpitit upbore him even va, anti lie 
laughed in the face of death. 

No inoie could be dune. Not for lack of means, 
hut of time, and for the hindeiing fury of the waves. 
The ship ilultcrcd to land, sadly as a bird with a 
broken wing. ’l'was the last flight of the Swallow. 

But of these last moments who knows the truth ? 
The one who lived to tell the tale spoke wildly, and 
men thought falsely, of that high vaulted cavern into 
which the lost ship diove, of the battering seas that 
lifted and giouud her against the loof of stone, of the 
fill of loosened locks, the fearful crash with which her 
shatteieri masts were driven downwards, her hull 
broken asunder. 

It may he that lie said no more than he believed. 
I 11 that hour oficiroi, who could he certain of what he 
saw? Caves there were, but none .so wide and lofty 
that a ship might cntci. Only a bending foiward of 
< lilt's hundreds of feet in height. But to be dashed 
against that pitiless trout, to bo ground and cninched 
and tom bv sea alter sea—such a reality stands far 
beyond exaggeration. 

And wh.il of those in the boat—the last that left the 
slop? Instantly she had seemed to melt from them 
indiiiing mist and rain. There, was no overlooking 
those high mountain ranges. They were alone—the 
whole world was blotted out. The wave Imre them 
for a moment on a hand that for all its trembling had 
a erucl and relentless strength, then slid away. Ah ! 
then the fall, the hutrying lower and lower of the help¬ 
less, ivatet-logged boat. 

“Off with your boots and bale her out!'' the mate 
ciied, and the men worked frantically at the hopeless 
task. 

Would their poor boat ever climb the polished slope 
of green that reared itself so high in front—ever reach 
the cicst ? 

Never. For the racing wave that should have lifted 
and borne it onward, falls on it, tills it, ptcsscs it 
downwards. Down, down, wheic there is no light, no 
sound, no storm. As the flood rolls over deeper and 
deeper, as the dim, misty green darkens to absolute 
blackness, the last thought (dims itself, “ This, then, is 
Death.” 
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PH E principal nuil most 
*■ laborious social duly 
of women is calling. 

There is no doubt tliat 
the London woman who 
performs properly all her 
obligations in tins re¬ 
spect, and \vlu> is not 
fortunate enough to com¬ 
mand any other carnage 
than an omnibus (alas! 
how many of ns cm.ic 
under this category), 
must sacrifice all her 
available spare time. 
Women me gieat vic¬ 
tims. It may be only a 
silken chain that most 
of us wear, but it galls, 
all the same. Even to 
the sociabl) inclined 
among tis, calling must 
often seem a gn at waste 
of time; while as to 
the unsociably-inclined 
—h <.11, if a London 
woman be unfortunate 
enough to dislike both 
calling and shopping, : i were indeed “better for her 
that she had never been bom ” 


matte a. Unworldly as we may think our¬ 
selves, we cannot altogether bo proof 
against such consult latinns. The social 
treadmill bee nines more and nunc a duly, and at cptaint- 
ancca must l.ekept up. Tor from the cold outer c ircle 
of ac>|U.tiiitunrcs, year by year, individuals constantly 
press nearer into 'he inner rnclc of friends ; and how 
are we to know '.ties- at liist sight t And then, in some 
professions wives can materially help their husbands 
by a due regard to calling ; for instance, a doctor’s 
wife 01 a clergyman’s can do n gu-.it deal in this way. 

People with liveliness and social gifts can soi.-etimes 
extinct a good deal of amusement fioin these visits; 
but the love of calling is not indigenous in every human 
breast, for 1 myself well remember, as a small child, 
how 1 used to pity grown-up folk for having to “ make 
callsalmost as much as 1 pitied them for being 
apparently condemned to read the paper every morning 
at breakfast--and wondeting, vaguely, if 1 should ever 
have to do the same. 

Every woman with social ambitions has one great 
aim : namely, to appear very “ chic. 4 The most fatal 
obstacle to their ‘•chicncss’’ is not to know little points 
of etiquette; and yet. curiously enough, these arc just 
the things you can get nobody to tell you. They are 
not told: they are observed : they are the “shibboleth” 
of the parvenu. The “ Etiquette llook ” makes it all 
s-em a very simple matter. Hoic are a few of the 
instructions it gives 

(>) C'lcMnliiiMc muvt lx observed in catling. The hand* should 
receive » pedal attention. 

(a) Hold your handkerchief freely in the hand, and do uof roll it 
into a ball. 

(s) Never appear in a drawing-room with n.uj on your boot*. 
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These appear to be but rudiments in the art ; they 
are unnecessary for us, so we would like to go farther, 
but farther than this the “ Etiquette Book" does not 
take us. After all, we may console ourselves that the 
best substitutes lor “etiquette'’ arc tact, sympathy, 
intuition. Intuition will teach us that ten minutes are 
sutin ient f«r a first call; tact that we arc not to out¬ 
stay a later arrival; sympathy that wo. arc not to mono¬ 
polise the conversation of out hostess. As to how many 
cards to leave, or how many corners of the said cards 
to turn down or up--this docs not so greatly matter. 1 
am ashamed to confess that, alter years of calling, I 
do not >ct fully understand the significance of the 
tinned up comers. And in bygone days l have 
lavoined certain fortunate acquaintances with whole 
sheaves ot unnecessary pasteboard. Apropos of leaving 
cards, I ivmcmhei a story of two girls who were sent 
by their mother l<> make a imind of calls. They took 
with them a batch o( thnr own cards and those of 
the people they iveiC going to visit, for the sake of 
their arhhesscs. Unfortunately, the cauls got mixed 
up. wuh LTiible results to the taller®, and oxen worse 
ciuiiplir.limits to the called on, not to be subsequently 
unravelled e\cn by an .11 my of ctiipiettc books. 

No Uss iiupoitant than the ait of railing is the art 
of bring called upon. That this is not always well 
until rstood. even in cut b-s presumably cultivated, the 
following cxpeiienees may serve to show. 

One .iltcriinon in Match I armed liixself for the battle. 
1 owed teuible am-.us <»l tails, anti hoped to gci a 
great numbei cleared oil'. '1 lie day was well chosen ; 
it was a Monday, and most people go out on Mondays. 

1 seized my caul-case and sallied forth. Some of the 
tails had been owing three, some six, months; lint vve 
are not so strict as we used to be, and in London we 
are less strict than in the provinces, so that my mind 
only misgave me slightly. Nor did 1, although I am 
distinctly shy, trouble myself about the people 1 was 
going to visit. In the days of my youth 1 remembered 
to have heard ladies lick off’’on their fingers the 
subjects of which they would talk at a tall.* When 
these subjects (and the lingers) were exhausted, they 
knew it was time to take their leave. But I was not 
going to concern myself with '•uch things. 1 knew that 
nowadays the. less trouble one takes, anti the gienter 
the gaps one leaves in the conversation, the more one 
is thought of. 

The first house 1 atliveil al happened to be Mis. 

X-'s, in the debatable region b-tween Btyswaler 

and St. John's Wood. It was a stuccoed villa, with a 
small cat-ridden front garden, dotointed with some 
tombstones—or were they vases:—by way of gates. 
1 was ushered into a fireless di awing-room. A cold 
east wind whistled in all the chinks, anti I diew my 
furs closer about me. I thought I faintly distinguished 
the rattle of plates in* the distance. Horror 1 was that 
lunch leing discussed ? I looked nervously at my 
watch ; it was just three. I had been obliged to begin 
my round early. After an interval of five minutes, 
during which I “look in" all the details of the room—-- 
terra-cotta Cupids on. plush brackets, he-ribboned 
band-scrccns, photographs of curates and of babies— 

. 041 \ .... - , 


a maid came in, lit the fire, and retired. If anything 
makes one feel more particularly umvished-for, it is 
this cold-blooded lighting of the lire after one’s arrival. 

I waited another quarter of an hour, during which the 
said fire smoked horribly. Just as the smoke reached 
a climax, and l was wondering whether I should not 
fling open the windows and sound an alarm, Mrs. 

X- entered. She had evidently changed her gown 

and adorned herself, regardless of time. As soon as 
slie could see me through the cloud ol smoke, she was 
apologetic and cfTusivc. The fire was rectified, hut I soon 
took my leave, for the twenty minutes lonely wail had 
-..idly taken up the time. For this reason, also, I was 
lather relieved when, at the next three houses on my 
list, the people were all “out." At the last of these— 
.1 spacious abode on Cnmpden Hill—in answer to my 
knock, a suit ant came out. and looked up at me from 
the area before answering the door. J have often 
wondered al this proceeding; it seems harmless 
enough, and yet for .some unknown reason it always 
irritates .me beyond measure, and I defend myself 
with my umbrella from inspection. From the hesitating 
way this damsel said “ Out,” 1 was cominccd that the 
l.unily weie upstairs, having a comfortable afternoon 
with the dressmaker. 

At my next call my experiences were .slightly similar. 
It was m Mayfair. A pompous butler opened the 
door with that brick-wall kind of expiession that 
“ well bred " scivants so greatly affect. 

“ Is Mrs. M-in ?” 1 inquiied humbly. 

*■ 1 11 see, W Then, calling to a passing house¬ 
maid : “ Is Mrs. M-in to-day ?” 

“ I'll go and ask her,” said the gill. 

Returning in fixe minutes—during which the butler 
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stood impassive—“ Mrs. M-says she isn’t in to¬ 

day.” 

I went away feeling small, and with an inward con¬ 
viction that if I had had a carriage I should have been 
more thought of—by the butler, at least. 

The next place to which 1 bent my steps was a 
‘‘bijou residence” in one of those streets which, 
although in a fashionable neighbourhood, somehow 
suggest back mews. Here a pleasant maid smiled at 
me. By the way, I find that servants have more to do 
with the pleasantness—or unpleasantness—of a call 
than one would imagine. They often reflect the 
character of their employer quite as much as do the 
surroundings. The surroundings in this case were 
unjust—dyed Pampas grass in the hall, stuck into 
gaily-enamelled drain-pipes, and pictures draped with 
pink Liberty scarves. The drawing-room, also “ bijou," 
Was crammed with furniture, so that I had much ado 
not to knock over two or three tables as 1 advanced 
•* *. . *. * • 


to greet the smding hostess. An undue partiality for 
Pampas grass and knick-knacks is not a crime, and I 
could have been very happy here if there had not 
been present another visitor—an elderly lady with a 
voluminous black brocaded cloak, who for ten minutes 
held forth on the subject of the price of coals. 

I extricated myself carefully from the mazy windings 
of the furniture, and then made my way to a pre- 
Raphnclite household, where long-necked and anaemic 
females glared at me from every corner, and the rooms 
were of an extreme—nay, classic-^-bareness. Here the 

lady of the house, Miss Y-, was busy painting, and 

she hardly took any notice of me. These “ easy 
manners” arc, I believe, considered entirely “chic" in 
some circles • but as it was my first call, and I felt 
shy, I was not long in taking my leave. .. .V‘ 

My next experience was at Mrs. Z——’s, a clever, 
busy woman, much occupied by political'meetings and 
committees. She happened, just as I‘ushered in, 
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to he herself escorting some friends to the door, and 
she is very short-sigbted. 

“ Did you want anything ? " she said kindly, coming 
up to me. “ A hospital ticket, pcrhaj>s ? ” 
j fled incontinently. . 

Twilight was coming on. I began to feel weary, 
and it occurred to me that a cup of tea would not.be 
inappropriate. With this end in view, I bethought 
nn self of some fashionable relatives of mine who lived 
close by. 1 arrived, as I thought, at their house in 
Eaton Square (but I was not quite certain about 
the number) and was ushered upstairs. To my 
horror, who should advance towards me but an old 
couple whom I had never in my life seen before I The 
ground reeled under me. Was I in a dream? Hut 
they seemed to think they knew me. 

" We have not met since that delightful bazaar, Miss 
C-the old lady said. 

“ And how well you acted your part in the farce ! ” 
cried the old gentleman. , 

Whom in the name of wonder did they take me for? 
At first I thought I would explain, and then —no, 1 
would carry it through. They were most kind and 
hospilabh.-, but—how in the world 1 got through that 
bad five minutes 1 shall never know. 

It was raining when 1 got outside, and again tea 
occurred to me. I found iny cousin’s house at last. 
It took at least three powdered footmen to escott me 
up the marble suits, and when I h«td got there 1 
wished myself heartily anywhere else. Several people 
were present, all presumably in 
the same “set." They talked 
and laughed vociferously, and 
my hostess, after greeting me, 
paid me no more attention. 

Alter 1 had discussed the rival 
climates of Folkestone and 
Dover with a neglected old lady 
very earnestly for five minutes, 
all the party rose. 

“ l am sq sorry/' said my 
cousin, coming up to me, “ that 
you won't have any tea. What 
a pity you have to go so soon ! 

Only just a glimpse, wasn’t it ? 

The carriage is at the door. 

What! we can’t drop you any¬ 
where ? Well, good-bye.” 

I came away tea-lcss and 
misanthropical. It rained still 
harder; and 1 suddenly remem¬ 
bered Mary N-, who lived 

in one of the sad little streets 
near by. Hers was no “bijou 
residence," but a poor little 
ordinary 1 abode, of the kind 
usually lei as “genteel apart¬ 
ments,” which have such a 
plaintive, air of haying “ known 
better' ^ays.'’ r Yet th« house 
told of', Mary’s 'ch^m. the 
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there were flowers —early as it was in the year -in the 
window-boxes, and Mary's nice little maid stood smiling 
in the doorway to welcome me. Mary herself could 
not come to meet me. She was still joung, but year 
by year she lay uncomplainingly in her pretty room, 
not able to move, nearly always suffering, and yet 
always bright and happy. Her face glowed when she 
saw me—she was always delighted to see a friend— 
and she flung away the books and papers which 
surrounded her. 

“ Mary,” 1 said solemnly, “ I’ve come to protest.” 

“ Against what ? ” said Mary, smiling. 

“Against making calls. It’s a pure waste of time." 

“ I don’t know/’ Mary said. “ It seems to roe I 
should get on-very badly if no one called on mc." 

“ You’re different,” l said; and then I piocccded to 
tell her of my afternoon’s experiences. 

"Well, I must own that to-day yuu'vc been par¬ 
ticularly unfortunate. It doesn’t always happen so.” 

• ! lt very seldom happens that a call is really con¬ 
genial/’ 1 grumbled. “ I never come away feeling 

any ilie bcticr lor my visits. Uh, I know what you 

mean.” Here I caught sight of a gleam of fun on 
Mary’s face. " You think that is not the primary 
object of calling; you think that it is piobably I who 
am unsympathetic-” 

“ Not unsympathetic to /;/«•/' Mary interrupted 
sweetly; “ but 1 think you do expect loo much from 
people. One should be content with wbal they have 
to give. One can’t expect/' she added thoughtfully. 
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" that everybody should be made on the same pattern. 
And even if one doesn't like it, it is good for one to 
make visits : otherwise, one loses ‘ the sweet habit of 
kindness.''' 

“ Vos, tlieic's something in that,” 1 rried eagerly. 
“Sometimes, when I’ve had a bad cold and haven’t 
paid calls for a few weeks, I feel myself getting c|iiite 
enisled, and i shiink liom going out more than 
ever." 

“ 1 know : I have felt it too,’’ Mary replied thought¬ 
fully, “aftei one of my bad turns. f'nsonabilitv 
grows on what it foods, and we mustn't encourage it. 
And, do you know, sometimes I've foil that the most 
tiresome people people l'\o really felt to he quite 
bores at I lie time have given me a kind of mental 
tillip.aiul !>i ought me out of my self and my gt tovatieos.'’ 

“ I wonder," 1 said thoughtfully, ** why calls don’t 
make me fed so? Pot haps you're right—1 don't set 
about it -m the tight spirit, lint one gels so tired of 
calls mils when people don’t want to see you—calls 
when you only hope they won't be at home—calls when 
it’s a question of one's husband s interest-- rails when 
the boys an- home fioin school --calls when it’s‘the 
cliildron'Vhoiir'-" 

" / should like ‘the rhilciirn's hour,""pill in .Mary 
tenderly. 

“Well,’ I sud. beginning to tegaiii my sell respect, 
" l.oiiiloii isn’t so bad a> tin* puivinres oi the < olcmics 
as regards calling. Then* it amounts almost to a 
cuise. A con-.m ol mine is married to a bainsua out 
there, and—only imagine!—a very vulgar woman 
complained to her husband- a rich, powerful solicitor 


--that my cousin had‘cut her dead’in the street. 
The husband actually wrote and threatened to with¬ 
draw his patronage unless the matter were satisfactorily 
explained. And my poor cousin is as short-sighted as 
a bat, and rn-ver saw the dreadful woman at all. Such 
things couldn't happen in England.” 

■Mary smiled. 

“ No," she said; “ wo are often rude and ill-bred, but 
that is a depth wv don't sink to.’’ 

“ W ell, things arc quite bad enough here. Days at 
home." I went on. “me my greatest bugbears. People 
living in llie snbinbs declare themselves ‘at borne' cm 
one paiticiilar elav in the week. Sometimes they have 
the .isbiir.uu e to announce themselves as only at homo 
•the tiftli Monday in the month*: arcl how ran you 
be expected to remember that? If you don't go on 
tlu ir' dav,’ it's not considered polite; and if you do, you 
simply don’t sec them at all--only a number of their 
ti lends ; .uni people never like each other's friends.’’ 

. “It's very lend on you,’’Mary replied smilingly; 
“and really I begin to think lli.it I am a lucky person. 

I am never called upon to i ncline these woes, and I 
i.an yd ha\*- nice hi.-mls who tome to see 

1 felt a pang of mw.iiH shame. 

“ M ny," I said. • I in a brute. I won’t say any 
more 

And line tea came in, and we had the cosiest 
happiea tunc logdhci -the tea served in the prettiest 
little Ore ntul cops, with ihe kettle simmering cm the 
bob. and the I'cs-ian ».it pm ring at Mary’s feet. I 
fell as if f had led the '.rucl world outside tor a 
peaceful haven. 
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r PI l EKE was a *>ain1ly 
1 in.in once, a hard* 
woiking pat soil, who, 
in the ppsence of lii.s 
bishop, was dvploring 
the w'ukc.incss of ids 
tlerical neigiihoins 
who one and all took 
an annual holiday. 
•‘ Now I,” he went on, 
“have not slept nut of 
my own palish for 
fifteen years. 1 ' 

He waited for an 
episcopal benediction. 
It came, but not quite 4 
in the form ex- 


KAST Wl.SUOW. KOI IPX. peclc.il. 

“ Oh, y our poor 
parishioners! K said the bishop with exquisite humour. 

I am not a saintly man, but 1 have a fend and 
tender regard for the welfare of my poor parishioners ; 


.iiul so it conies to pas< that I icliginusly go away for 
a few weeks every year. 

My t .^93 holiday was failly begun when the scene 
opens. 1 iie good ship I'leieerdtde was coming slowly 
into tin 1 quay at Dun vegan, in the Island of Skve. one 
lovc.lv June evening. 1, ilie parson, was standing, 
camera in hand, taking a shot at a group on the 

shore; my brother, the captain, was leaning over the 

bows meditating. 

“Arc you coming?” readies us across the water in 
three giilish voices. 

“ Yes,” goes back in two stentorian basses. 

'I'lie owneis of the three voices make signs of 
great joy. 

We, the ’parson and the captain, had been some¬ 
what taken aback when we went on board the Flower- 
(tide ar -ix in ihe morning, by reading the contents of 
a note from one of our nieces at Dunvcgan, which was 
handed to us by the captain. 

She suggested that we should get up at five the 
following morning, and start for Harris in order to 
join the Dunaro Castle, and go in her to _St. Kilda. 



A Trip to 

We hurl travelled up to Oban lay rail the previous 
day fioni the South of I'.ngland, and, tired mortals 
that we were, were looking forward to .1 long night's 
rest with much satisfaction. 

We discussed the. question, and, not without certain 
pangs at the idea of again gelling up sit live in the morn¬ 
ing, decided that we would he good, self- sacrificing uncles 
and go ; and hence the aftinnauve answer which filled 
the hearts of those girls with joy. Certainly, if virtue 
was ever rewarded, it was so on this occasion. 

At six o’clock the following morning we were on 
lioatd the ImJiu-1, snuggest of West Highland 
steamers, and shaking hands with Captain MacNid, 
most genial and <banning of mariners, and a few 
minutes later we were steaming out of the loch. 

The Minch foi once was absolutely calm, and our 
voyage was most enjoyable. In due course we arrived 
at Kodel, in llairis. Here the lii.si thing to be done 
was to send our impedimenta on to Obbc, where we 
meant to p.t>s the night. We found that the vehicle 
dignified with the name ot Her Majesty's Mail was a 
soil of chaos of wheels, torn basket-work, and rotten 
wood. It hud prob.ihh main yea 1 ~ ago been a Indy's 
basket tailing!*, bin now it 1 rally was the most 
wonderful contrivance to he still uw d that was ever 
beheld by mortal eyes. Into iliis we packed out 
baggage. ’I Ins was not a veiy easy business, because, 
among ollict misfortunes which had occurred to this 
ancient carriage, the hnitoin had come out, and the 
moment you niid to put anvlhmg in, it fell tlnongh 
on to the road. 

However, we wet*' in light marching older, and it is 
wonderful what patience and string will do. .•><» at last 
we had the satisfaction of seeing this wondcihd vehicle 
start on its way. Hero at Kodel, we came across Mr. 
X-, the agent for the estate of Souih Hairis, who 
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made lnniself veiy agreeable, and volunteered to guide 
its to the ■ iiuri li, and show u» the 1110 -t remarkable 
objects of inlciesi theie. 1 fancy this most interesting 
budding owes us election to a community of monks, 
who were settled hcie in the Middle Ages. 

it had lam in ruins for many years, until it was 
rooted in and made tit foi Hi vine service some time 
ago; but this was done without any attempt being 
made to rcsioic it in harmony with the ouginal design, 
and, fioin an architectural point of ueiv, is a matter 
less for congratulation than regret. 

The tower is principally remarkable for the figuics 
curved on it; they are very 
various. Two aie human 
forms supposed to l>c very 
ancient, possibly emblems of 
some forgotten pagan wor¬ 
ship, worked into the walls. 

Besides these arc a bishop or 
abbot, a sheep, a bull's bead, 
and a dog’s head, The east 
window is a small but beauti¬ 
ful specimen of the Decorated 
style. Inside are several 
tombs of the Mel.eods. the 
ancient lords of the soil. The 
most remarkable is the tomb 
6 f A lister Crouch, or hump¬ 
backed Alexander, dated 1528 . 
It is very richly adorned with 
carving ; above arc figures 
supposed to represent the 
twelve Apostles ; on the main 
portion of the tomb, amongst 
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armori.il bearings and other emblems, is a curious bas- 
relief. This represents Satan weighing the sins and 
good deeds of the deceased in a balance ; the latter, 
of course, outweighs the former to the evident disgust 
of his Satanic Majesty, and to the joy of some angels 
who are standing round. 

Beneath is the effigy of a knight in armour. The 
inscription runs as follows : '• Hie locator Alexander 
films vilnii MacClod duo dc Dunhognn anno dei 
mcccccxxviH." 

After spending some lime sketching and photograph¬ 
ing. we went to the house for ten, and then toiled over 
to Obbc. Wc bad with commendable prudence kept 
with us our mackintoshes, so \\ ith them to c any, besides 
our cameras and sketching materials, we were rather 
heavily laden ; and to make matters worse, wc found 
that the driver of the mail had left our things at the 
post-office, a mile short of the coffee house in which 
we were to pass the night. 

However, we carried part of the luggage ouiselves, 
and chaitercd a very small boy to carry the rest, who 
turned out to be a perfect Hercules, anil staggered 
along beneath a burden of two hags and a lot of rugs, 
to the admiration of all beholders. 

Never was a moic glorious sunset seen, and wc 
remained out till eleven o’clock or past, watching the 
ever-changing colours which were brilliantly reflected 
in the calm waters of the Sound of Harris. The next 
morning was blazing hot, but we spent the forenoon 
profitably enough, with the help of camera and sketch¬ 
book, and talking to the natives, who were, like all 
Highlanders,,most charming fellows. They were very 
busy taking some cattle over to the islands in a boat,. 
and it was very amusing to watch the battle between 
some very determined stirks on the one side, and an 
army of men and dogs on the other. 

About one o’clock the steamer, the Thouira Castle, 
came in. We got on board just in time for a good 
dinner, and, as wc started at once, when I came on 
deck after refreshing the inner man, wc were already 
nearly through the Sound of Harris, and were soon out 
on the great Atlantic. It was wondci fully calm, just a 
little swell, and that was all. We were nearly half-way 
across the fifty miles which separate St. Kilda from 
the Long Island, before wesaw something like a man’s 
hand on the horizon, which, hazy as it was, wc knew 
must be St. Kilda. An hour moie, find we*could dis¬ 
tinguish the main island straight ahead, and Boreray 
(a small rocky island) on our starboard bow, and now 
•wc rapidly closed in with the land. It was getting 
late, hut the light was good, so I used nil the plates in 
my dark slides on hand-camera shots as wc ran in, and 
. had to retire to a sort of black hole of Calcutta, beneath 
the soloon flopr, to put in. a fresh supply. By the time 
I came on deck wc were at anchor: within the wondrous 
Dun, the small island which protects the bay upon the 
southland the boats to take us on shore were in the 
water. ' '• 

.y The village, whicn consists of vhechirdi. the manse, 
Si store, and sixteen hduscs, inbuilt pkC'tig the sea in 
pnelpng row, each house ocpafated from the next by 
a space of a few yardi.' Thev'h^'Ses'.thjjm'Sel^es are 


built of stone, and roofed with felt, and are certainly 
very superior in comfort to the black hut of the Skye 
or mainland crofter. Behind this row of houses is a 
steep hill, rising to a height of about 1,200 feet. The 
landing-place is on the north side of the bay, on the 
extreme righl of the village as yon look at it from the 
sea; below the houses is a beach of beautiful white 
sand. Landing is sometimes impossible in St. Kilda, 
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as the bay is fully exposed to a south-east wind ; and 
indeed, whatever (he quarter whence the wind comes, 
a heavy swell is generally rolling in and breaking on 
the rocks. 

On my previous visit, twenty years ago, though we. 
spent a week lying on a yacht in the bay, we never 
landed Mpthout the help of a number of men, who 
stood ready on the rocks to haul up the boat the 
moment she touched the shore. Oil this occasion, 
however, wc had unheard-of good luck, and landed 
without imy difficulty. ' . 

We were soon shaking hands w’ith the whole popu-; 
lation of the island, some seventy souls. The older 
ones can talk no English, but the younger members of. 
the community speak it well. We expressed the desy'p’ 
to seof'a man go over the rocks and catch some.birds; 
and though they had on hand a heavy job, disembark-' 
ing t!*e &oods brought by the steamer, two agreedTo. 
show off. Before leaving the shore we tried 
photograph of .1 number of the people, but y^as 
getting on for half-past eight and the result 
very satisfactory. - • .. 

./ We then started off tQ. the .proposed sppae,oT^,ij|d- 
:catcbin^ operations,. 
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of the village, with’Some huge stone fences in the fore¬ 
ground. On the hillside we noticed large numbers of 
hive-shaped little buildings, which we were told were 
used as silos. There arc said to be thirty thousand 
of them on the island, so that whenever the grass is 
cut there may be always a silo handy, to put it in. It 
is remarkable that the inhabitants of a remote island 
like St. Kilda should have been practising from time 
immemorial a method of preserving grass, which agri¬ 
culturists in more highly-civilised parts of the world arc 
only now beginning to look on as a practicable one. 

We had a sliffish climb, but were amply rewarded 
when, on reaching the top, there suddenly burst upon 
us one of the most wonderful sight*. 1 ever saw. We 
found ourselves standing on the edge of a perpen¬ 
dicular pieripice, which even in its lowest parts rises 
to a height of 800 feet above the sea ; to the right and 
left of us towered pinnacles of rock, some hundreds 
of feet higher still, and in front of us the strange rocky 
shapes of Norcray rising out of the boundless ocean. 
A good-sized brig was lying becalmed between us and 
Boreray, but she looked like a child's toy ship from 
the top of the cliffs on which we stood. 

As we climbed upwards it had seemed almost dark 
in the shadow of the hill, but when we reached the 
summit it was like going into some brilliantly-lit 
place, for, though the sun was set in the north-west, 
the glorious glow of a Highland sunset was still 
blazing in the sky, and reflected in the smooth 
water. 


He seemed to look on the feat as we should look on 
a little walk across the street, and, indeed, I fancy, 
now the rope is used, there is no danger ; but a man 
wants a good head and practice (torn childhood if he 
is to be a first-rate cragsman. We had a long talk 
with the two men, and then came down, going on the 
way to see a very ancient underground dwelling, sup¬ 
posed to date from prehistoric times. Before going 
on board we went to see a man who was very ill. i 
fear they were rather disappointed that our medical 
skill was not equal to diagnosing the case. As wc 
walked to the shore tve met several women marching 
along, burdened with sacks of meal weighing two hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds, which they seemed to carry 
with perfect case. 

All hands were hard at work landing cargo, as the 
steamer people wanted to gel away the next day, and 
that being a Sunday all must lie landed beforci mid¬ 
night, or they must wait till Monday morning. 

When wc got on board we found the passengers 
busy fishing over the side of the vessel, and catching 
large numbers of cod, ling and skate, St. Kilda is a 
grand fishing station. 

Sunday morning wc went on shore, had a long talk 
with the minister, and saw sonic of the people. The 
population are all Free Church, and the minister be¬ 
longs, of course, to that denomination ; he is school¬ 
master and doctor as well, and must lead a terribly 
solii.iry life, foi he is the only highly-educated man 
on the island. 


We gazed on the wondrous sdene in silence for a 
minute or two, till we were joined by the two men 
who were to show u» their prowess as cragsmen. They 
selected a julling-oul piece of rock where their pro¬ 
ceedings could be easily seen. One of the men stood 
at the top holding on to the rope, the other, bare¬ 
footed, lilctally proceeded to walk 


It was a \cry hot day, and there being no trees oh 
St. Hilda wc fell the want of shade severely. At 
twelve we starred to steam toutid the group, which 
consists of the main island, Dun, Soay and Boreray. 
1 suppose there is no finer rock scenery in the world. 
The outline of the Dun, which is separated from the 


down the face of the cliff. 

The rope is an innovation only 
used within the last twelve years, 
and since its introduction no acci¬ 
dents have occurred. The fowler 
carried in his hand a slender stick 
about ten or twelve feet king, to 
the end of which was attached a 


noose. On ledges of the rock were 
large numbers > of birds, mainly 
fulmar petrels, a bird which de¬ 
fends himself by spitting an offen¬ 
sive but valuable.oil at anyone who ■ 
conies near him. 

- Selecting one of these, the crags- . 
man dropped the noose over it*. 
head, and caught it round the neck. •• 

• Had he been on. regular fowling - 
work, he would have allowed the 
bird, to spit the oil into a leather . 
receptacle carried. round'the waist, ... 
wrung the .bird’s neck, susjiendtrd 
him at bis j|Vdej and continued Ms> 


wotk*- 4 s ’*t was he came up again.- - 
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main ‘island by a very narrow channel, is simply 
magnificent. 

At one point the rock is pierced by a tunnel. 
Crowds of seabirds of all sorts are to be seen on every 
ledge of the rocks, and swimming on the sea. 

It is difficult to exaggeiute the magnificence of the 
rocks, both on the principal island and on Sony ; and 
when we came to those precipices down which we had 
seen a mnn go the preceding evening, wc could hardly 
believe that the descent could be possible, and that we 
had out selves seen it done. 

Our circuit of the islands completed, the vessel’s head 
was put towards the east, and in a short time St. 
Kilda was lost in the haze of a summer day. 

And soon wc were lost also. The haze grew thicker 
and thicker until it almost deserved the name of a 
fog, and when land became visible the hills were 
certainly not those near the entrance to the Sound of 
Harris. Our dead reckoning had played us false, but 
whether we were too far north or loo far south no one 
on board could say. 

The captain consulted two St. Kilda men who were 


taking a passage in the steamer. They opined 
that i.iir being lost was a judgment for Sunday 
travelling. Toe captain asked them whether, if 
they saw i half : ciown lying on the deck on the 
Sabbath, they would stoop to pick it up. 

They said they would. 

‘•Would not that be a breach of the fourth 
commandment ?" inquired the captain. 

“Oh, no,’’ they leplivd, “that would just be a gift 
fiom the Loid.’’ 

Having thus protested against the wickedness 
of the whole thing, they said they thought we were 
too far ninth, so in accordance with their advice we 
steered a suutheily course, and soon found th.it 
they were right, and after a delightful voyage 
came alongside the pier at East Loch Torbet about 
eleven at night. 

When we came on deck on Monday morning we 
were on our way across the Minch back to Skye. We 
spent several hours at Uig, taking in and putting out 
cargo, which I profitably spent photographing, getting 
several shots at the boats alongside, the groups of 
passengers on the deck, and the men engaged in 
working the cargo. 

After further delays at Stein and Colbost we finally 
arrived at Dunvegan about live in the evening. I 
would I had space to tell of the happy weeks we spent 
ther;, hut, alas ! it is denied ; and certainly among the 
pleasant days of my summer holiday those which stand 
.out in my memory as the brightest of all were those 
spent on the trip to St. Kilda. 
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“ * JUS> l IN rniK, YOU SEE’’’ (A 2txl/. 


«• What would you have thought ? Tell me.'* “As a whole, I admire them immensely. I did 

“No; it's belter left unsaid;” anti he drew in liis laugh Hie oilier day," she went on, laughing again, 
breath deeply, and they walked on m silence. at the remembrance ; “ 1 was looking at ‘ Dante’s 

“HAve you been to sec the pictures?” lie asked Dream,’ when two ladies came -up behind me. 
abruptly. ‘There they arc,’ said one, with a comprehensive 

There was an exhibition then open, and in the wave of her hand: ‘there are the Rossettis,. and I - 
little town where they lived a good collection of hate them every one.’" • ' . . 

paintings was' something to be noticed and remeni- “ 1 admire that woman,”-he said.: “I should like 
bered. Ilis natural manner had returned to lum, and to know h$r;,we should got on well together. ‘ Hate 
his emotion, whatever its cause, had passed * them every'one,’ ” he repeated, with a laugh.. “ How 

“Yes, 1 have, often, and hope to go a good many many people would dare to,say it, even if they, 
times more before the end. Do you like tl-e felt it?" , 

Rpssettis?" ... * ' . • •• “ The picture I like best of all,” he said presently,.. 

■ ~ « N'-— no,” he said doubtfully ; “ and yet V don’t “ is ‘ Love Among the Ruins ’; do you know it ?•* y 
;know.‘ Sometimes.J do, and then-the next'time I Burne-Jones,’ ypu meanf Ycl, indeed^ I khow 
see. them tbftfiflritate mei What is your feeling,?”, -it. I <ould hardly tear myself 
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I first saw it. Hut it nearly made ine cry,” she added 
comically. . . 

“ I am loo cynical and hardened to cry,” he said; 

“ but if anything could move me to tears, it would 
be that picture.'’ 

“ Mr. Fenton, I do not think you arc either cynical 
or hardened—well, yes, perhaps you are a little 
cynical;” she said, looking up at him mischievously ; 

“ but all that would soon vanish if-" and now 

she stopped abruptly, and said no more. 

“If what ?” he asked eagerly. 

Hut she shook her head. “No,” she said archly: 

“ you would not tell me what you were going to say a 
minute ago, and now it’s my turn,” and she shut 
her mouth as if it were never to he opened again. 

They walked on for some minutes in silence. The 
moon seemed to have scattered the clouds, and she 
shone out with pure light, all round her a clear stretch 
of sky, where one or two stars were twinkling, but 
so faintly as hardly to be visible. 

“ Have you ever liecn to Chester, Miss Maynard?” 
lie asked. 

“Yes ; I was there last year. We rowed up the 
Dec to Eaton.” 

‘•Just what I did. I had tea at Eaton. I don’t know 
if Hess has told you that we intend to go in exten¬ 
sively for pic nics this summer ? ” 

Evelyn nodded. 

“And Chester or ml her, the Dec, with Eaton 
for goal—is a liiie place fur a pic-nic.” 

“ I think so,” site replied. “ I was there in May, 
and I never, saw anything more lovely than the 
hawthorn. All the way to Eaton the fields were full of 
it; it looked as if a lug of flour had been emptied 
over the trees ; and the bends of the river are ex¬ 
quisite.” 

“Well, if Bessie and I get up a pic-nic, say in 
the beginning of May, will yon come?” 

“ You’re making your plans in good time,” she said 
laughingly. “ 1 have certainly no engagements for 
May. 1 think it will be delightful, and I will come 
with pleasure. Many thanks to you, sir,” with a 
coquettish little smile, “ for your kind invitation : which 
I suppose is Bessie's also?” 

“ Of course,” he replied hastily ; and just then a 
gentleman passing them laised his liat to Evelyn, and 
Fenton had time to see that he was tall and good- 
looking. • 

“ That gentleman was with us at Chester,” Evelyn 
• said, when he had passed. 

“ Was he ? Who is he ?—I beg your pardon, Miss 
Maynard,, that was an impertinent question ; don’t 
answer it.” 

. “ Porhaps it was,” she said mischievously, “but 1 
will answer it, all the same. He is a Mr.. Haworth. 
He rowed well, 1 remember, and I also remember r 
his Cap blew off into the water,'and 50 for the whole 
of the rest of the time he had to sit ip the blaring sun, 
,WiUi t»o hat pnv i-. 

should think he got\a headache,” Alec said 

'drily.-’• ■' , V;.''/ 

^Fenton, I’m mu$lv 


obliged to you for having protected me home,” she 
said, stopping in front of a pretty ivy-covered house. 

“ Are we here already ?” he asked in surprise. “ I 
did not think'we had come so quickly.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ this is home ; at least, it was 
when I came out a few hours ago. Good-night; thank 
you very much for coming with me.” 

“ It was a pleasure to me,” he said quietly, and in a 
minute he was retracing his steps, seeming to feel 
on his hand the touch of her fingers. 

Evelyn Maynard went straight up to her room. She 
turned up the gas, and then she walked to the mirror, 
and looked earnestly into it. She studied the face 
reflected in the glass for a long minute, and noted the 
sparkling eyes and glow of colour in the cheeks, 
and then she gave a quick, impatfcnt sigh, and turned 
abruptly away. 

The door opened, and a lady entered,—Evelyn’s 
mother, you could have told at a glance. . * 

“You are late, dear ? ” she said qucstioningly. “ Did 
yon walk ? ” 

“ Yes ; Mr. Fenton was with me.” 

“ Oh ! ” and an almost imperceptible frown knitted 
Mrs. Maynard’s forehead. “ It was very good of him, 
but really 1 think you arc old enough to come home 
alone.’’ 

Evelyn coloured, but said nothing, and moved 
about the room, putting away hat and jacket. 

“ Mr. llaworih was here this evening." Mrs. May¬ 
nard said, as her daughter, bade her good-night, an 
hour later. , 

“Oh, was lie?” Evelyn said, with a slightly con¬ 
scious look. “Wt— that is, Mr. Fenton and I—met 
him.” 

“ I asked him to come again some evening soon. 
He was sorry you were out.” 

“Was he?” Evelyn muttered, as she ran up the 
stairs. “I’m not.” 

CHAPTER line SECOND. 

“ 0 hard, when love and duly claih I” 

It was late when Mr. Fenton reached home, and on 
his road he consigned many cigarettes to Smokeland. 

All the wav he was thinking of Evelyn, and all the 
way “ her face before him lived,” and truly sweeter 
face could no man look on. ‘ 

The soft cheeks, tinted with a. delicate colour ; the 

mouth, pretty in repose, but prettier when she smiled; 

the eyes, of that shade of dark grey which is so lovely 
and so Seldom seen, with their drooping lids that gave 
to them a curious expression of dreaminess: and 
crowning the little head masses of brown hair tinged 
here and there with gold—take all these together, and 
you have some idea of Evelyn Maynard's outward 
appearance. But what constituted the greatest charm 
'of her face was her expression of pure, true womanli¬ 
ness—of a soul that was turned towards the light. 

• Oft his-first meeting with her, a year ago, Alec had 
been Struck with her, and recognised in her something 
> that.niarked herout from other girls. Since then the 
iiti&tie' influence of'.her sweetness, her. brightness, her 
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whole personality, had gained over him an ever- 
increasing power, until now he could hide from him 
self no longer the fact that he loved her. tie had 
fought against it, and had been vanquished. 

And now the question arose : '* Shall 1 tell her ? 
Will it l>e honourable to toil her ? ” 

This was his difficulty She, the only child of a 
Wealthy merchant, had been left, at her father's death, 
in possession of a comfortable little competency ; and 
he--he was only a young sola nor, with undoubtedly 
prospects of the best, but m the meantime with no 
income to justify him in thinking of lunniugc. If he 
did tell her all his love, lie rnuld only say, “ I hope one 
day to be rich ; will you wail I'm me ? ’’ 

And if lie kept to himself the senet of his heart, he 
might sec her woiP by some man more blessed by 
foitune than himself, and then his piospeils would be 
realised: he would be taken into paiineiship, and it 
would be dll to him as apples of Sodoin. 

Never a word of love had lie spoken to her. It was 
only recently that the great liuth had blazed before 
him, and he did not know if she caied for him in the 
very smallest degree. 

He called up her face before lii.s mind's eye, remem¬ 
bered her upward glance as she said he was cynical, 
recalled the tender expression as she spoke of the 
picture tKat had moved her, thought of the thousand 
and one charms that seemed to him different from 
those of all other girls, and a great stab of pain struck 
through his heait. 

“ I must tell her,” he broke out. I cannot give her 
up! ” 

It was late when he reached home, and Bessie had 
gone to bed, so lie repaired to his own peculiar 
sanctum—called the Study and the Den impartially- - 
and wrestled with himself, and strove for strength to do 
the i ight. 

Ever since their mother’s death—their father had 
died when they were children— Bessie had been his 
friend and confidante, and they had few secrets from 
one another; but now Alee fell he could not confide 
even in Bessie, and so lie fought with his difficulty 
alone. 

At last the first of May had come. A letter was on 
Evelyn’s plate when she came down to breakfast, and 
she smiled as she read it. 

“Bessie wants me to go will) them to a pic-nic on 
the eighteenth,” she said. “ It is to Chester and up 
the Dee. 1 ' 

“I suppose you must go,” Mis. Maynard said fret¬ 
fully. “though it's far too early for a pic-nic. It is 
certain to be wet.” 

“In the end of May, mother and Evelyn’s eye¬ 
brows were lifted incredulously. “ I don't think it is 
too early. It will be very jolly ! ” and she smiled, but 
the next minute she sighed. 

For she, too, had a troubled heart, and hei trouble 
was this : that she knew that insensibly her interest 
in Alec Fenton was developing into something of o 
warmer nature, and— and this was the ke.ncl of ihe 
trouble—he did not care for her : she was suie he did 
not. She had seen him once or twice since that 


evening in Dcceinbci, and tiiough he had been ap¬ 
parently calmly pleased to see her, and agreeable and 
friendly, he had been nothing moic. If she had only 
known it, the truth was that he was slowly coining to 
the decision that, though it cost him his life’s happi¬ 
ness, not one word would he say to show her what he 
felt towards her till lie could say, “Will you be my 
wife ! I ran make a home fur you now.” 

And Evelyn, m accordance with all the rules of 
etiquette, dated not let him know anything of the 
feeling to him that lay hidden at the bottom of her 
heait, needing oidv a word from him to kindle il into 
love. 

/V few evenings after she had written to Bessie, 
accepting the invitation, Mr. Haworth was announced. 
Mis. Maynnid was out, and Evelyn, with some dismay, 
saw heiscll launched oil a !>’/( i'i-Ii'/i'. 

Frank Haworth—’* tlu- only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow " was partner in an engineering liini, 
and, everybody said, was “ making a good tiling of it.” 
He was good-looking, good-tempered, and unmarried, 
but lie h.ul delei mined that he would not long continue 
in that state, and the lady whom he meant to make 
his wife was Evelyn. lie had a happy confidence in 
his own powers, and it had not occurred to him that 
women do not ufautvx accept offers of marriage. 

Evelyn had long been aware that lie ndinited her : 
he had plainly shown that ; but until this evening she 
had never thought that lie felt for her more than 
admiration ; but before Mis. Maynard, in silks and 
laces, rustled into the room, lie had shown, in those 
countless little ways that it is so easy to see and so 
haul to describe, that she was the one woman for 
him. 

That night Evdvn went up to her room with her 
feeling towards Alee Fenton in no wise changed, but 
thinking that, whctliu lelurned or no, the love of an 
upright man like Mr. Haworth was, after all, some¬ 
thing to raise one's self respect, and not to be lightly 
despised. 

The eighteenth of May came—as glorious a day 
as heart could wish- and our friends were assembled 
at the Chester landing-stage, waiting for the boats. 
They were a party of some twelve in number, and 
included Mrs. Maynard and another lady of.respect¬ 
able middle age to act us chaperones to the young 
people. 

Scats were quickly taken, and Mrs. Maynard’s brow 
contracted as she saw that of the thiid boat Evelyn 
and Fenton were the only occupants. She was 
annoyed, and was casting about for a plan by which 
to break up the teh-u-t&U, when suddenly a gentleman, 
clad in irreproachable flannels, came out from the 
diessing-room and ran down to the water. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Maynard. Just in time, you 
sec. Is there room for me here?” and without waiting 
for an answer, Mr. Haworth stepped into the tfoat 
and took an oar, and the frown vanished from Mrs. 
Maynard’s forehead. 

He had been invited, it seemed, by one.of the 
gentlemen—“Jim there,” he said, nodding towards a 
young fellow in the first boat—and, had declined, owing 
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to an engagement. At the last motnent, however, he 
hail found that he could conic ; “And here I am, you 
see,’’ he said, with a smile. 

Evelyn introduced the two. gentlemen, and then 
they shoicd off and followed the other boats up the 
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then noticed a strange compression of his lips, and 
wondered what it meant. 

Mr. Haworth was in grand spirits, and talked so 
well and so much that there was scarrely opportunity 
for Alec to speak, even had he been so minded. 



river, the sky as blue as sapphire and the water 
sparkling like diamonds. 

Poor Alec ! His visions of a two hours’ talk with 
Evelyn all dissipated! 

He inwardly raged against “Jim there ’’ for inviting 
this man, and against the man for coming, and, not 
lenst, against himself for being so foolish as to care 
how many people were in the boat with him and 
Evelyn. 

Hut he showed nothing of all this, and outwardly, 
was the type .of nonchalance y-but Evelyn now and, 


lie rowed stroke, and so was spared the infliction 
of the sight ot this unwelcome guest, hut his voice 
close to his ear and his merry laugh were all to Alec 
as gall and wormwood. 

Evelyn sat in the stern, holding the rudder-strings, 
and looking more charming. Alee thought, than he 
had ever seen her. He did not know' how she was 

dressed. She had on somethin? of dark blue, he 
thought, and he remembered aftciwmds that he had 
noticed her little white hat, but he saw few details. 
Ho only knew that she was, sitting opposite him. the 
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sweetest being in the world to him ; and one day she 
would be this man’s wife, for lie soon guessed, from 
one or two things that Haworth said, that his only- 
reason for joining the pic-nic had lieon to see Evelyn. 
And of course she would accept him ; good-looking, 
agreeable, rich—what more could a girl desire? 

“ Confound the want of money ! ” he muttered, 
and he rowed On in grim silence, and the other two 
chatted and laughed. 

And Evelyn i She was, on the whole, relieved 
that her solitary time with Alec had been prevented. 
If-she had thought that he cared for her only a 
little, then it would all have been dill'cicm, but as 
it was, she told liersi-lf she was glnd Mr. Haworth 
had come. He was icil.tmly very agreeable: she 
had had no idea lie could talk so well. Me was 
a great contrast to Mr. Kenton, who sat silent, rowing 
with powertul regular stiokc. bhc was afraid he was 
ill—he had hardly spoken a w.ud since they had 
started. 

“Don't you feel well. Mr. Fenton ? ” she asked, 
leaning forward and speaking low, mi that the question 
should be unhemd by Mr. Haworth. # 

He flushed like a girl. “No; 1 have a bad 
headache." 

“ Oil, 1 am sorry ! ” she said, with swift sympathy ; 
“and rowing will make it woise. l.el Mr. Haworth 
do it all: we are not a heavy load." 

“No, no, iliank you,” lie said hastily. “I shall 
perhaps be better soon : " and so at last they reached 
Eaton. 

A merry luncheon party was held on the river’s 
bank under the liccs. and then the guests broke 
up into knots of twos and threes--but mostly twos 
—and strolled away over the soft grass, white and 
yellow with daisies*and buttercups. 

“Miss Maynard, didn't I hear you say you wanted 
some hawthorn?" Mr. Haworth asked. 

“ Yes,” she said eagerly. “ Ha\e you got any ?” 

“ No ; but if you will romc and show me which bits 
you'd like, I’ll gather them for you. Hawthorn is 
thorny, you know, and you might prick yourself.’’ 

Evelyn glanced round quickly, wondering where 
Alec was, but he was not to be seen, and she and 
Frank strolled away together. 

A minute later Alec appeared, carrying a great 
bunch of hawthorn, a mass of white flower and 
delicate pinky buds. 

“ Oh, Alec, how lovely! ” said llessie. “ Where did 
you get it ? ” 

“Over there,” be said, jerking back his head. 
“ Miss Maynard said she wanted some, so I thought 
I’d get it,” he said carelessly. “ Where is she ? 
do you know ? ’’ 

One of the guests laughed ; she was a fair young 
lady, with impudent nose. 

“I’m afraid you’re rather late, Mr. Fenton. Mr. 
Haworth- has gone with Evelyn - to gather the haw¬ 
thorn.*.' '• • '• . ; 

Alec was equal to the occasion. “Has he?” he 
said Coolly. “ Then there’s all the mine for you and 
be put ihe hunch into the girl’s hand rind strode away. 


He flung himself down under a beech-tree, and 
stared moodily in front of him, seeing neither river, 
nor blue sky, nor trees, nor sunshine. 

He was roused by hearing voices behind him, 
on the further side of a tangled thicket of hawthorn 
and elder. He could see no one through the leafy 
screen, and the murmur went on unheeded by him, 
till he suddenly heard his own name. 

“ I was afraid, for a time, that lhat young fellow, 
Fenton, was too fond of her.” *', * 

“ Afraid ! 1 stuick in another voice. “Why ? he’s a 
clever man.” 

“Oh, 1 dare sav,” contcmpUiously; “but look at 
his position -a \nung solicitor, with no income to 
speak of. Jl would ha\c meant an indefinitely long 
engagement.” 

“And you would prefer that Kvilyn married Mr. 
Haworth ? ” 

“ Most decidedly ; in fact, 1 could never have 
consented to the other affair. Now, Frank Haworth 
is most desnuble. and not so alarmingly clqvcr as 
that young Fenton." 

“Does Evelyn love him? 1 should have thought 
she would have, pukiicd a man like Alec Fenton.” 

“Well, l’u: never asked hei,' with a laugh ; “but no 
girl in htr senses would refuse Frank Haworth. And 
I did not say she rated for Mr. Fenton—he’s utterly 
indifferent to hei. I'm sure— 1 said 1 fancied he 
admired htr, but 1 think u has never grown to any¬ 
thing moiej" and Mis. Maynard and her friend 
walked away, and Alee was left, his crus tingling with . 
shame at having listened, and a sense of hopeless 
misery in lus heait. 

He buried lus fare in his hands, and in five minutes 
his mind was made up. His decision was the one 
he had been coming to for the last month or two — 
the one he knew to be righ' and honouiablc. 

“Evelyn, Evelyn,” ho moaned, “ you arc the only 
one for me, and I give \ ou up ! ” 

“Mr. Fenton." remarked a vivacious young lady, 
as they rowed back to Chester, “you are very pale. 
Have you a headache? or perhaps you’ve been 
smoking too much ? ’’ 

CHAPTKR THK THIRD. 

“ Units* you can think, when the song is done, 

No other is soft n. the rhythm ; 

Unless you i-.ui feel, when left by One,' _ ' 

Tlat all men beside go with him , 

Unless yon can know, when unptnised by his breath. 

That youi beniity itself wants proving;; - • 

, Unlcss’you can swear For life, for dentil!'—- •’ 

Ob; fear to call it loving!" - ‘ 

It was a wild night in the end of November.’- Evelyn ' 
had turned down the gas and drawn .back the curtain 
from thq . window, and stood watching the • r&und 
Shining face of the moon, which every now and then 
was. covered-by masses of cloud that ;we« scudding. 
across tKe sky. Low down in the West the heavens 
were clear, and, thrown into strong rqUef by.-.R . 
background of watery sky, n dmjdiree'in; frpht 
of her window was tossing its ; branched./. 
unrest She thought of that : eve^ing^earlyt; a 
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before, when Alec had walked home with her; that 
night it had been moonlight, and there had been 
a strong wind blowing. 

“How silly I was then,” she thought, and a strange 
entile parted her lips. 

She gated at the wild sky and the tossing branches, 
and at last, with a shiver, she drew the curtain again, 
and relumed, to her chair by the fire, and there 
she lay back among the cushions, her bright hair 
—for she was achieving by slow stages the process of 
getting ready for bed—falling all round her shoulders, 
her eyes fixed on the glowing caverns of fire. 

An hour before she had bidden good-night to 
Mr. Haworth, and now she was trying to decide what 
she was to say to him the next day when she saw hint 
again. For that evening lie had asked her to he his 
wife, and she had said, “ i will answer you to-morrow.” 

She had seen him ficqucnlly of late, and li.id been 
increasingly attracted to him for his unselfish dis¬ 
position, his sunny temper, and almost boyish hearti¬ 
ness, and—and be this word written in capitals— 
for his love to her. 

Love, they say, begets love : this may or may 
not he the case - it is \eiy ecitain that love begets 
liking. Ilut it is hard to say where liking ends and 
love begins, and the question Eveljn was 'tying to 
settle was—“Do 1 love him enough to many him? 
Do 1 love him at all And jet, though she scanely 
knew it, her mind was practically made up. She 
pictured herself Frank Haworth's wife, tiied to realise 
how it would feel to be with hint year in, year out. and 
the prospect pleased her: and then, like a breath 
of icv wind, caine the thought, “P.nt do I love hint 

She had quite conqueied, so she told herself, any 
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partiality she had had for Alec Fenton. She had 
only seen lorn once since the pic-nic, and then she 
remembered she had thought that his cynical turn 
of mind was strengthening, and he had quoted, with 
an air of idish, “twenty millions—mostly fools.” 

And it had been only too clear to her that lie 
did not care for her as anything more than an 
acquaintance; “ancl I’m sure,” she had said to herself, 
with a defiant little motion of her head, “I’m hot 
going to give two thoughts to a man who doesn’t give 
one to me.” 

And now Frank had asked her to marry bim. “ And 
1 think 1 know vvliat I shall say to him,” she mur¬ 
mured. “ Dear Frank ! he is good ; and I do think 
he is fond of me.” 

A day or two later, as Alec was going into town, 
a friend overtook him, and they walked together, 
talking, like the walrus and the carpenter, “ of many 
things.” 

“ Oh. by tlic way,” saul the friend suddenly, “ have 
you hc.-ud of the engagement ? ” 

*’ The engagement ? No ; whose ? ” 

“ Evelyn Maynard’s—friend of your sister’s, isn’t 

she ? ” 

"Oh, .Miss Maynard,” said Alec, and he secretly 
w'otuici eil at the degree of coolness he achieved in 
his voire. " Who is the gentleman ? ” 

“A Mr. Ilawoith, an engineer, I believe. He’s 
lucky, for she's, a nice girl;” and Alec felt as if his 
heart were turned into a lump of stone. 

In the evening, as he and Bessie sat in his study, 
she sewing, he smoking, she cast at hun many furtive 
glances, and at last was on the point of speaking, 
when lie broke the silence. . ' • ' • 














“ T>o you know K\clvn is engaged ?lie said 
quietly. 15fs«sic flushed painfully, and her heart l)c.it 

fast. 

“ Yes.” slu* said ; " she \va* here to day." 

“ When i-, the wcddiiv.; to be : 

Some time in the summer. I don't think the dale 
is fixed." 

A Jong silt nee ensued, and at length Uessie rose, 
and as die passed him she put hc-t arm round his 
neck and kissed him. and he knew that •-lie undei- 
stooil it all. 

Alec paced up and down his room till far on into 
the night. At last he slopped bcfoie a drawer 
where he kept his private papers, and, openin'; 
it, he took out two letters- - the only ones lit. had 
ever had from Evelyn. He gared at tin in with a 
look of wistful sadness that would have In ought 
the tears to the eyes of anyone who could have 
seen him, and then unflinchingly, hut with trembling 
■fingers, he tore them up, and, setting fire to the 
little pile, watched it burn till nothing was left but 
A black film. Stumblingly hi found lus v.ay to his 
chair, and mechanically filled his pipe. T’ll streaks 
of pink were show', u; in the .«k;-. and the birds in the 
trees were calling to one another, he *ar, silent and 
motionless, and then, with a sl ut, lie came to him- 
/Selfc and realised that his eyes were dim, find that 


it was an nnlighted pipe he had been holding for 
so long between his lips. 

The winter chugged out its weary existence, and 
at last the spring had come. The thrushes were 
singing, ciocuscs and snowdrops were showing above 
the ground, and the green spears of the daffodils acre 
pushing their way upward to the light. 

Evelyn's marriage was fixed to take place in the 
first week in June, and her young lady acquaintances 
were beginning to ask various interested questions 
about the wedding-dress and the bridesmaids she 
meant to have. Anti more than • one of the 
girls noticed the strange aversion Evelyn seemed to 
have to speak of anything connected with the 
marriage, and they asked one another curiously 
whether it could be that she did not wish to become 
-Mrs. Haworth. 

One evening, in the middle of March, Frank was 
walking home after an evening with Evelyn. She 
h. d been quiet, and lie had thought 4the was looking 
sad, a.nd words she had said at parting were ringing 
in lus ears Frank, I want you to promise thgt, 
even if l should .ever do anything that grieved you, 
you would forgive me.” 

W hat could she have meant ? He had anxiously 
asked her, but no explanation would she give, 

“ I do trust,” lie said to himself “ that she Is 
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not going to give me up. I know I’ni not intellectual 
and poetical, and all that, but I'm as fond of her 
as a man can beand a sharp pain contracted his 
heart as he thought of the bare possibility of losing 
her. 

And meantime, Evelyn was sitting before her fire, 
as she had sal on that night in November, and in her 
hand was a note she had just written. * 

She lead it over, while the colour flashed into 
her face, and then she threw it from her, and her eyes 
tilled with tears. 

‘•Oh. 1 am a wretch!” she murmured in keenest 
self-reproach. “ I should never, never have said I 
would marry him ; and yet, 1 did think 1 loved him. 
My poor Frank!" For at last slu* had done what 
for many weeks she had fell must be done sooner 
or later -she had wiiitcn to Frank, and told him that 
their engagement must cense. 

For the fust month or so after she had given 
her promise to him, she had been carried away 
by the novelty and etntcnicnl of it all, and by the 
overwhelming flood of his love to her. She had been 
u-ally happy for a few weeks, and then a haunting 
feeling of dissatisfaction- -unsattsfiedness, to coin a 
wind—had awakened in her heart, and had steadily 
grown, refusing to be lulled to sleep, and at last 
the terrible truth had stared her in the face that 
she hail made a great and awful mistake. She hail 
tried to avoid tile knowledge, to tin 11 away from it, 
but it had met her at every point, lie was very good, 
she told herself, and unselfish, and honourable, and 
dexoteri to her, but--site did mu love him, and slu: 
knew now that she never had loved him, and that 
it h.nl been a mistake fiom the beginning. Away in 
tin- depths nf her heart, hidden far down, was the 
knowledge- scarcely allowed exon to herself—tli.it 
she Im-ed one man. and one only, and his name was 
Alec l'onion. ' 

So she wrote hei little note to Frank, the teats 
tilling her eyes, but her dctciinitiation never faltering, 
and she finished and dinned it, and then her strength 
seemed suddenly to fail, and she burst into a passion 
of weeping. 


CHAHT.K Tin: FOURl If. 

“ In the midst of tile wc air in dnith * 

“ God lie with diet, my lielove.i -l.oit l-c with thee! 

We are naturally inclined to put off till a more 
convenient season what wc do not wish to do, and 
it was the afternoon of the following day before Evelyn 
screwed up her courage to the sticking-place cf going 
out to post her note to Frank. 

She lingered over her dressing, and stood at the 
window looking on to the lox-ely world outside, the 
great piles of rounded white cloud, and the stretches 
of blue skj ; and while she. lingered, with a prefatory 
knock a servant entered the room. 

“ A telegram for Mrs. Maynard, Miss; but she is 
out.” * v ' 

Evelyn, with a strange sinking at her heart, opened 
the envelope, and then, while stars and bright lights 
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seemed to_ dance before her eyes, she read : “Acci¬ 
dent at works. Frank killed, llrcak news gently to 
Evelxn.—Alice Haworth." 

“ Is there any answer, miss?" said the girl; and she 
added timidly, “ 1 hope, miss, it’s not bad news.” 

Exelyn tried to speak, but the words would not 
easily come ; she coughed impatiently, yet xvith a 
sound of tears in her voice. 

*• There is no ansxvcr and as the girl left the room 
Evelyn shut and locked the doot, and then she sank 
into a chair, her hands fell by her sides, and she 
gazed va« antly before her. The note to Frank was 
lying on the table, and as she caught sight of it, 
she shuddeted, and she flung out her hands with 
a passionate gesture. 

“ Frank," site moaned, “how untrue I was to jou ! 
Can you lorgive me ? 1 was not xvorlhv of you ; do 
mil fit it lioubh: you now, dear Frank," she sobbed, 
as if he could hear her; and xvho knows but that 
lie did hear her ? 

There xvas only one drop of comfort in Mrs. May- 
mud's cup of sorrow when she had heard the terrible 
nexvs, and that xvas the thought of he elegance and 
depth of the mourning she xxould o.der foi Evelyn, 
hut even this xvas at last denied her, for Evelyn 
positively refuseil to wear it. 

“ N o, mother, 1 shall not,” she said; and there xvas a 
spaikle in her c_xc that Mrs. Maynard knew of old; 
and she xvas forced to gixe in, and was subjected 
to tin- daily mortification of seeing her daughter 
attired in a black dress of the simplest description, 
and xvith not an inch of crape about it. 

. “ -She might only be in mourning for her cousin,” 
tl.e much-tiled lady confided to a sympathising 
hicnd. 

The s''cn.'i of hei letter to Frank—that letter that 
had never reached him--l.velyn kept locked up in 
her oxxn heart, ami told to no one: least of all, 
her mother. 

“ 1 cannot understand Evelyn," Mrs. Maynard said 
one day: “ she is so quiet, so calm, so —well, really, 
it looks as though she did not very much care. And 
a- to expressing sorrow at his death, 1 have said 
E 11 ' inoic in that xvax than she has;’’ which xvas 
undeniably true. 

Exeixn rarely mentioned Frank's name; she even 
scarcely dared to think of him, for she had a horrible 
haunting feeling that she had in some xvay caused his 
death. She did not go the length of believing that 
Providence had ordained Frank's death, since she 
found she could not marry him, but she felt as if. had 
she cared for him, he xvould not have died. 

She knew it xvas absurd to imagine such things, 
and she strove again6t her thoughts, but for many 
(lays her heart xvas very heavy, and her friends, noting 
her pale cheeks and weary-looking eyes, mentally 
sympathised xvith her in the great “loss” site had 
sustained. 

The weeks passed on, and one evening in June 
Evelyn went to see Bessie Fenton. They walked 
round and round the garden, talking so earnestly that 
they never noticed how the light was fading out of 
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the quiet heavens. At length a clock struck nine, and 
Evelyn started. 

“Bessie," she said, “it is late. I must go, dear." 

“ Must you? Well, conic in with me, and get that 
book;” and they went into the house. “ It'* in the 
study ; will you go and see if it's on the table ? I am 
just coming. Alec is out,” she added, as Evelyn 
hesitated. 

The study was nearly dark, but as Evelyn entered 
a tall figure rose from the depths of :t basket-chair, 
and stepped towards her. She started. ‘’Oh, Mr. 
Kenton, how you frightened me! Bessie said you 
were out.” 

“ Bessie was mistaken,” he replied quietly, taking 
her outstretched hand. “ I've been watching >ou 
walking round the garden, and wondered what you 
were saying.” 

“ Good-bye, for most of the lime," she said, with 
a laugh. 

“ Uood-tjycWhy ? Where arc you going ? ” 

“ Mother and 1 are shutting vip our house for a 
year, and are going to spend the time in travelling. 
Wc start next week, so 1 came to sav good bye to 
Bessie;” and try as she might, she could not control 
the quiver in her voice. 

“ Then wc shall not sec you-” and here Bessie 

came in. 

“Alec ! Surely l heard you go out before Evelyn 
came ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“ I’ve been here all the evening,” he said ; and 
Bessie looked at him sharply, wondering at the sad 
tone in his voice. 

“Has Evelyn told you she is going away?" she" 
asked. 

“ Yes, 1 ' he replied, throwing his half-smoked cigar¬ 
ette into the fireplace: “ she has said something 
about it;” arid fiom his tone Evelyn thought, with 
a'dull heartache, “ He does not caie a scrap;” and 
Bessie thought, “My poor, poor Alec!” and under¬ 
stood it all. 

“ I am going out," he said, as they stood at the hall 
door. “ May I sec you home ?” 

And Evelyn said, “ Yes.” 

There was a close hand-shake, a long lingering 
embrace between the two friends, and then Bessie 
went back into the house, her $ycs dim with tears, 
and a vague pain gnawing at her heart. 

At Evelyn’s gate she and Alec parted. She hardly 
knew what they had talked al>out: plans as to her 
travel, new books—veriest commonplace, it had seemed 
to her, so different from what it might have been ! 

“Good-night, 1 she said; “or rather, good bye, f 
suppose.” 

He took her hand, and a thrill rspi through her, for 
she thought he was going to raise it to his lips, lint 
he only held it for an inslant fast ir his own. 

“ Good-byCj” he said. “ God be with you ! ” and 
then he turned abruptly, and walked with long strides 
down the road. 

The next week Evelyn and her mother started for 
Interlachen, and so began their year of travel. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

" I love you, sweet; how can you ever learn 
How much I love you ? You 1 love even so. 

And so 1 learn it." 

It was the end of March, and the P. and (5. steamer 
Cleopatra , homeward bound from Australia, had left 
Brindisi. 

Eight bells had been struck, and the passengers 
were’promenading the decks after dinner. Majiy had 
left at Brindisi, but only one had come on board—our 
old friend, Alec Kenton. 

He had been spending a month on the Riviera, 
passing a well-earned holiday, and gaming fresh 
strength before setting to his work again with renewed 
vigour ; for at last his promotion had come to him, 
and he had been taken into paitnership. „ 

“And oh,” he thought, with impatient longing, “if 
it itad only come a year ago ! ” 

As he walked backwards and forwards on this 

Marih evening llic spray Hying in cluutls from the 

Cleopatra's prow, the dock Tising and falling beneath 
his feet, he was thinking of Evelyn, and'-wondermg 
whether, alter she had once given away Her heart, she 
could ever love any man but that one who was lying 
in awful stillness in the churchyard. 

“ I could offer her a home now," he murmured ; 
“ but would she ever think of me ? ” 

His walk had brought him opposite the companion, 
and he drew hack to allow a lady who was coming out 
on deck to pass. A nail in the floor caught her dress, 
and, ns she turned to free it, the light from the lamp 
fell on her fare. lie uttered an exclamation, and 
sprang quickly forward. 

“Miss Maynard !” he cried, “it is not you, surely?" 

She started and looked up at him, and then, the 
colour flashing into her face from brow to chin, she 
put out her hand, saying, with a little smile— 

“ Yes, it is really I ; but may I ask what you are 
doing here?” 

They tut ned away from the companion and went into 
the bow, and there they walked to and fro, talking so- 
busily that more than one old-established'passenger 
thought that Miss Maynard was growing very friendly' 
with the new man from Brindisi. 

They compared notes on their travels, and she 
told him how she and her mother were on their 
way home from Egypt. They talked of many sub¬ 
jects, and, not least interesting, they talked of them¬ 
selves : of what each had been doing, thinking, 
seeing, during the past few months ; aad Kenton felt 
that ho was taking a gigantic stride in his renewed 
acquaintance with Evelyn. She was different, too, 
from what she had been ; there was a sweet shyness 
about her, her colour came and went, and often her 
cHids drooped, so that he could not sec her eyes. *<If' 
he had only known it, it was but that she felt theVe 
was .. change in him. His face, as he had cried “ Is. 
it you ?” had expressed more than he knew, and in his 
words and looks, ami very bearing, there was some¬ 
thing—she could hardly tellftwhat—thttf sent; the 
colour flying to her check and set her heart beating, 
quickly. • ** 
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Neither of the two slept much that night. Each 
was thinking of the other, ami Alec determined that 
the next day should see his fate decided. 

The following evening, after dinner, he escorted 
Mrs. Maynard into the music-room, and fetched a 
cushion for her and a book, and was altogether so 
attentive that her opinion of him went up with a run. 

Finally, in the most guileless manner, he told her 
of his change in position, whereon she sat for some 
minutes in meditation. 

“ Evelyn,” she said presently, “ wouldn’t you like to 
go on deck for the air? Mr. Fenton will take you, 
perhaps?” with an interrogative smile ; and Alec was 
only too happy. 

“Will you come into the bow?” he said, and she 
followed him without a word. 

There was a faint breeze blowing that ruffled the 
suiface of the sea, and stretching away from the 
vessel’s side to the horizon was a broad band of 

shimmering moon-lit water. 

She stflieft-,beside him, one hand resting on the 
bulwarks,bolding the shawl she had thrown 
round herTt^L' . There was a brilliant colour in her 
cheeks, heAeVie M were shining. He was intrnsely 
conscious of hef-jpfesence. 

“ How longlS it since I saw you ! ” he said presently, 
“ Nine months.” 

• “ Is it ? It was in June. I think.” 

“I had wanted to have told you then,”’he said, 
almost timidly, “how very -,ony 1 was for you when 
-•when Mr. Haworth died. 1 wanted to have told 
you, but 1 was afraid of doing anything to bring back 
the trouble to you." 

“ Thank you,” she said tremulously. “ You are very 
kind.” 

“ It must have been a terrible experience for you. 
I would have given much to have been able to have 
helped you and he hardly knew the depth of tender¬ 
ness thcie was in his voice. “ I don't know how you 
bore it and lived. You were an example to many, and 
among them myself.” 

Evelyn was crying bow, catching her breqth in 
quick sobs. 

“Forgive me.” lie said brokenly. “Oh,- Evelyn, 
don’t cry! ” 

Her tears moved him, as a woman’s tears move 
every true man, and he longed to comfort her. 


“ Can I not help you ?” he begged. 

She .shook her head, and then she said falteringly— 

“You have spoken so kindly that I feel I ought to 
tell you something.” 

Her voice was husky, hut she went on bravely— 

“The night before Mr. Haworth's death I wrote 
a note to him—it never reached him—to tell him 
—to tell him that our engagement must end, for 
I had found it was a mistake, and I did not love 
him,”. 

For an instant Fenton’s heart seemed to stand still. 

“ You did not love him ? ” he gasped. 

“ No,” she replied ; and then she threw up her head 
with a proud gesture. “It is easy for yon to blame 
me,” she said, “ but—but.” with a sub in her voice. 
“ you don’t know what I have suffered.” 

'* Blame you! ” he cried. “ Do you think I ever 
could do that ? ” 

Her hand was resting on the bulwark, and he put 
out his own and covered it. For a minute she let it 
remain, and. then she drew it away. 

“ l must go.” she said, “(mod-night;and as she 
turned towards him the moonlight fell on her dear 
face, and on her eves brimming over with tears, and 
Ins heart leaped within him. 

“No,” he cried; “you must not go. I want to 
speak to you.” 

* * * * ' # 

Ten minutes later a young lady came up to a group 
of friends on deck. . * 

“What do you think ?'' she said impressively. 
“ Miss Maynard and that new man from Brindisi are 
in the bow, and—and lie’s kissing her, and right in 
the moonlight, too. where everyone can see. - ' 

“Perhaps ahcv’rc engaged,” suggested someone. 
“They’re old friends. Hush! here she is;” and 
Evelyn came along the deck. 

“ Good night,” she said, with a smile of such radiant 
brightness that the last speaker said again emphatic 
ally, “ Mark my words : they’re engaged.” 

And they were. And Alec, left alone, paced up 
and down, the moonlight and the wash of the water 
against the vessel’s side, and the mysterious charm of 
the sea, speaking to him only of Evelyn, and again 
and again the words rang through his brain 

. " And *0 I »'on my Genevieve. 

My bright »nd bcauitoul bride." 


A TALK ABOUT THE GREENHOUSE. 


r.V V PRACTICAL GARPENKR. ; 



OWPER.in his beautiful poem,“The • A common question from amateur gardeners at all 
Task,” declares that he “ who loves seasons is, “What can l grow in jny small greenhouse? 
a garden loves a greenhouse too,” It is attached to the drawing-room.” Sometimes the 
and a greenhouse is a garden, an question shows that the happy owner has a greenhouse 
indoor home fot many precious . in the garden, and well supplied wirh hot-water pipes, 
flowers from foreign climes Ihiifc . only desiring'to know the class-of plants, to brighten 
wither in our varying temperatures^ ■ 'thq structure. -J will give advice to both questioners, 
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anil first deal with the heating of a small greenhouse. 
This is a vexed point with most gardeners, aiul life 
is made burdensome by anxious inquiries about boilers, 
petroleum stoves, and other contrivances to keep out 
grim frost that threatens the life of tender exotics. 



111-l.lviKuH-. {r UHKKV l-ll). 


Those who nidi to buy a giecnhousc should get a 
ready-made strut lure, and competition has hi ought 
the puces \eiy low. Kvoiy thing depends, of oouixe, 
upon its size, and sometimes a house may be picked 
up very cheaply, 01 . it one be handy with tools, one. 
may spend a few pleasant hours in the winter evenings 
making a house. 

More fadings result from improper heating than 
from any other cause. 

A fiicnd said to me last winter: ‘‘1 have tued 

-’s heating apparatus, hut the whole business is 

most depressing. 1 shall act the anarchist and blow 
the affair up.” 1 gave him comfort in his trouble, and 
tendered the advice I now furnish my readers. Dozens 
of boilers are advertised, and they do their work well, 
as a rule ; but the most satisfactory contrivance is a 
riveted or welded Palatine ’ uiought-iron boiler, 
which is made by the wholesale firm of Hailley and 
Sugdcn, of Halifax, and must be ordered tluough a 
local builder or ironmonger. Avoid small east-iron 
boilers. They may suddenly collapse at a peculiarly 
trying time, and the catastrophe is beyond repair. The 
piping should not be less than four inches in diameter 
inside, and there must be no stint. The boiler will not 
then play pranks by boiling over, and when the fire 
goes out by accident, sufficient warmth will be lelaincd 
in the pipes, whilst re-lighting proceeds, without the 
plants suffering in any degree. It is not ncecssary to 
set the boiler in brickwork. It is provided with ample 
firc-space, so that the refuse of the cinder box, or small 
coke, may be used as fuel. A well-made-up fire will 
last for twelve hours without attention, and a damper 


should not be used above the fire, but the supply 
of air 1 cgnl.itcd by the ash-pit door. Uy this means 
noxious fumes will escape. 

A host of floral gems may be cultivated in a good 
greenhouse- not a tumble down, draughty building 
scarcely lit to shelter a “ geranium,’’ but heated in the 
way described. The Chrysanthemum the flower of 
retirement and culture,” says an old Chinese writer— 
we have already written of in the December arlirlc. 
It is a useful and lovely flower for the greenhouse, 
requiring little heat and putting forth its rich clusters 
to light ihc months of fog and cold. 

Camellias and Azaleas are splendid greenhouse plants. 
They do not like, hut put up with, fogs, and if given 
le.i'Oiiable attention never fail to flower. A peaty 
soil, firm potting, caieful watering, and proper attention 
in the summer arc the chief cultural details. A gieat 
lament in winter is, “ Oh, the buds of my Camellias arc 
falling oil". What is the reason?" Well, this is the 
tesull of .neglect during the summer. The plants 
become diy, and when in the winter an^Ctra strain 
occurs they aie unable to- respond. Chfrvdlias and 
Azaleas require much the same lreatmetd,ju!id the best 
vaneties of llic former arc the double' 1 'white, the 
bountifully iubriraled eandidissima, D'bncklaan, crim¬ 
son, marbled with white, and the old Hlush. The 
finest Azaleas arc A. llorsig and Deutsche JVrle, 
double white ; Apollo, crimson scarlet ; Ucrnhard 
Andreas, violet-purple ; Jean Vcivaenc, rich crimson ; 
Mrs. Turner, pink, with white margin to the petals; 
and Kcinu des Roses, rose, spotted with deeper shade. 
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The Cyclamen, or sow-bread, is a familiar greenhouse 
flower in winter, and called sow-bread because the 
tuberous roots arc relished by swine. The wild boar 
of Sicily, where the plant is abundant, regards it as a 


goniutn, strike very easily in spring, and this method 
of propagation should be followed in the majority of 
cases, as for Calceolarias, At acias, Pelargoniums of the 
French type, as well as ZonuK Marguerites, Chinese 
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delicacy. It is not troublesome to grow in a warm 
greenhouse. Itonvardias require more warmth than 
afforded by a petroleum stove. A temperature of not 
less than 60' is essential, or, if needed lor flowering in 
summer, 45* to bo' during winter. Cuttings may be 
readily struck in brisk heat in the spring. When 
rooted, pot them on into five-inch pots, using a soil 
composed,of about equal pails of loam and peat, with 
a fair proportion of sharp silver sand. T\w> delightful 
double varieties are Alfred Ncwner, puroAs^tte, and 
Presidenh'gSarficld, pink, whilst of the strtfft‘ kinds 
select Daitlcr, brilliant scarlet ; Priory Beauty, rose ; 
Vrcclandi, white: Ifumboldti Corytnbillnra, snow- 
white ; and .Mrs. (been, salmon. 

A useful plant for the greenhouse, but more usually 
grown in the open during the summer, is the sweet- 
scented Tobacco, Nicotlana aflinis. It is easily raised 
from seed in the spring in gentle warmth, and the 
seedlings potted on, not planted out for summer de¬ 
coration. The branching spikes of creamy white 
flowers send out a sweet fragrance in the evening. 
Writing of tobacco reminds me of the barrister who, 
when asked by a friend to take a pinch of snuff, said : 
“Sir, if the Almigluy had intended my nostrils foi a 
dust-hole, He would not have turned them upsidedown.” 

The Fuchsia is a plant that all can grow if the 
greenhouse is sufficiently heated. A great change has 
come over this flower, and hybridists have seized upon 
departures from existing types, from them building up 
a distinct class. The cuttings, like those of the Pelar- 


Primulas Heliotrope, and the Heaths; but it is better 
for the beginner to purchase Heaths. The wood is 
difficult In root, and the business is likely to prove 
disappointing 

On the roof one may have :i M.ireelinl Nicl rose, 
the blue Plumbago capon sis. and l.apageria rosea and 
1.. alba, that scramble over hn-hes in the woods of 
Chiloe, in South Chili. The flowers are large and 
waxy, as may be seen from the photograph above. 
A good peat bed must lie prepared for them, and 
the rising asparagus-iike shoots protected with a 
tubular lamp-glass when they appear. Slugs and 
snails have a special fondness lor the juicy lops. 

In the varm greenhouse it i> possible to get away 
from the commoner climbers, creating a change by 
growing the climbing “Nasturtium.’ 

A letter before me runs tbits; ‘•'Can you tell tne how 
to grow a climbing Nasturtium for winter-flowering ? 
I saw a lovely plant the other da', a perfect blaze -of 
colour.” Happily, it is possible to get this " blaze of 
colour” easily, and the only diflinilty is fog-the 
nauseous smoke-clouds that envelop the suburbs ot 
big cities. The way to proceed is as follows: take 

cuttings in March, and they strike quickly in mild 

heat. When rooted pot them off separately. During 
the summer fhe plants should be placed out of doors 
on a bod of coal-ashes, lo prevent worms getting into 
the hole in the bottom of the pot, and watered when 
necessary. In September take the plant to the green¬ 
house, and the growth will quickly run over the rafters, 
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the flowers standing out in brilliant array against the 
glaucous leaves. The best variety is Fireball, the 
flowers being a vivid crimson. 

During recent years Cactuses have grown greatly in 
popularity, and they can be purchased cheaply. 
Kightecnpence will buy a splendid Pliyllocactus, and 
there ate many varieties, the flowers, as a rule, very large 
and of brilliant colours—carmine, uimson and rose, 
shot with a pellucid satiny lustre, a glorious sheen, 
characteristic of this fascinating class. Everyone has 
heard of the night-flowering Ceicusgrandiflmus, which 
has blooms fourteen incites across. A plant in perfee 
tion is a fairy tision, with its spotless white flowers 
developed in the darkness and creating, in the poet's 
words, “Worlds of light, we net or see by day." Of 
short duration is this brilliant manifestation, the 
flower commencing to expand at seven o’clock pan., 
gradually opening out its wealth of petals, until at mid¬ 
night they are in full splendour. Front thence until 
morning its glory dwindles, the scene to be again pre¬ 
sented on the following evening by successional buds. 

This month’s talk is ncccsS.inh somewhat disjointed. 
The greenhouse and its inmates is a big subject for u 
comparatively brief aitirle, but everything I hare 
mentioned may be grown therein. A few more easily 
managed things are tuberous begonias, which give all 
the colours of the rainbow, the blue-flowered Ag.ip.tn- 
thus umbellatus, the yellow Cylisus, winter flowering 
Heaths, the Maiden’s Wreath, Krancoa, a kucly white 
flower in graceful spikes, the fine old Scarborough 
Lily (Vallota), which requires to be practically left 

alone, and the singular Blood-flower (Hoemanthus). 

A plant of the showy H. coccineus may be grown to 
surprise friends. It requires as much warmth as the 
greenhouse affords when the leafless, curiously-marked 
stems appear, each crowned with a brush-like head of 


scarlet flowers. When at rest only sufficient water is 
requited to prevent them shrivelling. You may tell 
the wondering friend that the viscid, acrid juice of the 
Blood-flower bulbs-was used by the Hottentots to 
poison theii arrows. 

One does not want all flowers, so I append the 
names of a few cheap and easily-grown foliage plants. 
The P.ailour Palm (Aspidistra) has remarkably orna¬ 
mental leaves variegated with crealifty white. Then 
choose the graceful Grevillea robusta,. thc tliick-lcaved 
Arali.i' Sieboldi. and the Maidenhair .fern, Adiantum 
ciinciitiiin, Ptciis cictica, and P. trcmula. v 

1 have refrained from mentioning orchids in general, 
hut if a lice glowing kind is desired select the Lady 
Slipper .C> pnpcdium insigne), which gives little 
trouble. It is, moreover, inexpensive, and needs a 
peaty soil, no heat whatever in summer, and the warmest 
corner of the greenhouse in winter, when its pretty 
llotveis are bnine in profusion. Of course, the house 
may be biightcued with a few forced buttfr or plants 
as Dcut/ia granh-, a white-flowered stosfiw'j&M gives 
beauty to mountains and valleys in 

March is :i busy month. Roll adraspfpPthe grass 
lawn, finish -ill kinds of planting, aq&aft.i&e the beds 
ready for -ml-sowing. Sow nowfijMjfeet Peas, Vir¬ 
ginian Slock, Poppies, Lupines, CalltbptjRjCornflowcrs, 
Gai kins, Laikxpuis. Convolvulus minor, and Love-lies- 
bleeding. Half-haidy annuals sown under glass must 
not gel drawn. Keep the grow th as stocky as possible. 
Pot up beddets, and Carnations for summer-flowering 
kept over the winter in frames should be put out at once, 
See that the greenhouse plants are not infested with 
green-fly. A mild dose of tobacco smoke will settle these 
small mat millers. Plant early potatoes on a warm border, 
sow carrots and cabbages for early in July. At the end 
of the month sow French beans and F.xonian peas. 
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old gardener of nur ac¬ 
quaintance was sent up to 
town in charge of a horse. 
He received many direc¬ 
tions from ; his master as. 
to his route; his mistress 
went with him to the station, 
and bought for him a re¬ 
turn ticket. The distance 
from London was only 
twenty miles, and William 
returned in safety tp the 
evening. "• !• 

The next morning, when, 
accounts were being in-’ 
spected, an item for 
“ My train ’’ attracted 
attention. . - • 4 i ' 




“Whitt is this ?” inquired the mistress. • • 

“ That be for 1 my journey home, missus.” 

“ But 'I gave you a ‘ return. 1 Did you lose it? 
Half of your ticket should have been given you m 
London.” 

* “ Lor-a-mussy, mum : be this it ? ” quoth William, 
pulling from his pocket tbe missing half. I did 
wonder at he for giving of it back to I." 

There are not many so untraveHed. nowaday* as 
that William. A different coihpany pafe* us by as 'vc 
8 t-’nd,for a few minutes on the platform at Charing 
Cross o£ Victoria, at about five o'clock in the after- 
noon. lq/watch a few trains go dut, laden with ttieif- 
human freight. By far the largest number of passen-. 
gers are men. “ Paterfamilias ” may be labelled at 
once, from his habit of carrying to the neSt some 
morsels for the fledglings, or for the mother bird i ~4 
basket of fish, some blue-enveloped' fruijf or.dainty. 
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vegetable, a long brown paper parcel from the 
draper’s, a very bulky toy, and the like. Newspapers 
and books too, he invariably purveys. Young men in 



” r.VihKI'AMlUA.S.” 


a \ iolent liurry arc numerous; they scrambled in the 
morning to catch the train, they rushed through their 
work all day, and now they dash along the platform 
as the guard holds the whistle in his hand. The slow 
ones are not missing : they have spotless sliirls and 
tollars, unspotted gaiters, and. glossy hats. They are 
never in a hurry—it is “ bad form ” ; and though they 
may be annoying to their quicker brethren, it is not 
certain that thev fail 


to get through a fair 
amount of work in the 
twenty-four hours. 

There are some youths 
(usually wearing spec¬ 
tacles) who carry par¬ 
cels of books, and read 
sill the way home, 
others who gossip in¬ 
cessantly, but most 
wh6 smoke- 
and think.. The 
ladies form a 
large contin¬ 
gent : they have 
been chopping, 
or lunching out, 
or servant-hunt¬ 
ing, and are 
occasionally as 

fractious as children, with fatigue a^id the rush of the 
hours in town; generally however, th*cy greet their 
Adolphus or Henry with a smiling face, having bought 
" bargains ” , or met pleasant friends, and go to the 
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suburban home with him, pouring their happy experi¬ 
ences into his attentive (?) ear. 

“ A day in town ” is a more important part of life in 
the outskirts than most of us recognise. How anxi¬ 
ously materfamilias inquires about trains and distance 
from stations, before she will consent to look at the 
house in the suburbs pater declares to be the *• very 
thing.” Can she get up to her favourite shop ? Will 
she be able to pay her calls on town friends ? Can she 
go to the picture galleries ? If not, it is useless to-talk 
to her ; a Paradise would not suit the mater. 

But the travellers whose ways are most engaging 
are those bound on long journeys, and who take their 
places in club trains or Pullman express. One man 
will lounge carelessly clown the platform to find his 
traps well placed by the poner who knows his ways, 
and before the engine has denied the station he is 
ensconced with the latest paper well in hand, the 



••HE HAS LOST HIS TICKET. 


rug disposed comfouably, and■“a few hours’ quiet” 
the uppermost thought in his mind. Another will 
have a hundred questions to ask at the moment of 
starling ; he wishes to show his ticket—he has lost 
it: he hunts in every pocket, his eye-glass falls bn the 
window-rim and smashes, his cap tumbles off between 
the carriage and 1 tie platform, and as the train goes 
the final glimpse the porters have is of a bareheaded 
person wildly waving something in his hand, as the 
engine slows round the curve. 

“My lady” is interesting to watch. Jobp Thomas 
and Perkins have been on the platform some time, 
having come dowii in a cab with the luggage. Pei kins 
will not quit her hold of the dressing-case until she 
can place it beneath the feet bf her mistress;- she for¬ 
gets that her evident anxiety about the square leather- 
, covered package labels it as containing valuables. My 
lady combs, with a tall daughter, perhaps, and takes 
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2 So 

her pi.ire in rhc comfortable arm-cliair : for her, tra¬ 
velling brings no annoyance, anil very little fatigue. 
She has only to take her place, to quit it, to go into 
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rooms at delightful hotels, to find all her accustomed 
knick-knacks in their usual places about her, to see the 
sights, admire the views, anil come home again refreshed. 

The young lady who is travelling on business starts 
in quite another fashion. She is dressed in a quiet 
ulster, with a hat to match ; she looks rather sad and 
harassed ; the friend who romes to see her off 
plagues her with inappropriate questions, perhaps ; 
and the society of John Thomas and Perkins will not 
much amuse her. We wish her bon voyage, and a happy 
home in whatever situation she is going to undertake. 

Then there is the much-travelled lady, who has 
patent contrivances for all kinds of “ uscfuls.” Not 
content with a “ hold-all ” like a mammoth bolster, 
she has a bottle of eucalyptus, another of eau-de- 
Cologne, a compressible bonnet, a writing-desk five 
inches square, a stylographic pen, a small cast of 
homoeopathic medicines, a’fillcr. an enamelled tum¬ 
bler, cases for scissors, needles, cottons, pincers, 
tweezers, tickets, stamps, passport and letter of 
credit, a candle in a silver tube, a luncheon basket, 
anil a box of matches. These odds and ends she 
strings about her person or disposes in the carriage 
netting, to be “ handy.” Small wonder is it that, when 
wanted, a special article is not to be found. 

There is the talkative traveller, who, whether man 

or woman, is usually a woeful bore. To sec his 
fellow-passengers is at once to make him long to know 
all about them; whence they came, whither they arc 
bound, whether they have a family, and many other 
things,, actually seem to interest, this v.,yager. He 
tells his companions the name of cvei/ station, the 
history of every place of note within ten miles of either 


side of the line, and his talk is generally in large capi¬ 
tals interspersed with notes of admiration. 

The silent traveller is another variety. The man 
who will go from London to Edinburgh without once 
letting his voice he heard is, perhaps, an extreme 
example, but there are many whose motto seems to lie, 
“ He check'd for .silence, but never taxed for speech.” 

Then thoie are those as to whom one wonders why 
they travel. Nothing amuses or interests them. They 
gaze with v.wani stare in renowned rivers, historic, 
castles, gloi ions woods, town and country, as they pass 
by. They never know whereabouts they are, and the 
only thing of which they are sure is the name of the 
home they left. We once sat next a lady at a table 
d'hote, of whom we asked “ whether she had been at 
Hologna ? " 

Oh no," was the answer. 

Her husband teinaiked, in an audible whisper— 

“That is wheie we came from yesterday.” 

“ 1 fmgot," -lie amended ; “ wo were there yester¬ 
day, and we an: going to Tmin to-morrow.” 

This stopped the conveisation, as we wete in Turin 
at the moment 

We came up honi Scotland 011c year with three 
ladies, who had joined company for “ mutual help and 
comfort." One of these was wearing a handsome silk 
ilrcss, and a velvet mantle that was positively magnifi¬ 
cent. Will she lean back? wc thought, as Ca; lisle 
was passed, and she sat opiight - immovable. At 
Lancaster the ladies descended in sennit of tea, and 
she iff the gorgeous raiment was the last to return. 

“ l)o you see how uprightly she sits imputed one 
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of her friends of the other. “ It makes one ache to 
sec her. Why does she do it.?" 

“My dear,'" whs the reply, “can’t you see she is 
afraid of spoiling that mantle ? ” 

Ivor Merle. 
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r P II K RK Arc 
l many pans of 
the United 
Kingdom where 
special indus¬ 
tries not only 
predominate,hut 
where their pre¬ 
sent c is percep¬ 
tible over wide 
are is. Coal¬ 
fields mark huge 
ti.uls of conn- 
11 y ; chcnii c a I 
fumes hang over 
p.utsoftlicTyne 
and i he Clyde : 
the iior. ore of 
the Kui ness dis- 

ll.ll IKISII RK.!;!-, MAUK AIIOL'T 1770. ' ' 

rufldy many a 

field and stream 

near Harrow and Ulverston ; and m Ireland, in the 
i>oith, the ‘•white fields'" of Ulster give special 
character to landscapes m-.tr Lisburn and Iairgan. 
The story of the rnanufactiue of fla\ goes back many 
generations 

It is a story that lias its romance. There have been 


viceroys who have encouraged the industry, and others 
who have boasted that tluy have laid waste its chief 
centres. Lord Strafford is credited, for instance, with 
the spending of thousands of pounds of his own money 
in endeavours to promote the linen industry in Ireland, 
and with the bringing of looms of the best design 
from Amsterdam for distribution amongst the Irish 
weavers. 

Huguenot refugees, banished by persocmion from 
Frame, settled in the north of Ireland, and Lorn-. 
(Vommc-lin is one of those who are honoured for their 
industry, their love of their adopted 'ountry. and their 
endeavours to improve the condition of its people. In 
oh leu days we ate told by Muggt ridge’s Report on the 
Linen Manufacture of Ireland .— 

‘•The spinning of v a in by hand was the ordinary 
occupation of the females of almost every family m 
the province <>f Ulster connected with the lmcn 
weaving." 

Mill-spun yarn has almost enliidy displaced hand- 
spun, hut the linen trade is still the great and the mo«-t 
distinctive of the industries in the north of Ireland. 
Aiul there was for that industiy lordly patronage, and 
even royal patronage was accorded to Lisburn 
damask ; whilst linen boards and flax societies had for 
years governmental giants. And though these have 
passed away, the “ Flax Supply Association " has for 
more than a quarter of a century been one of 
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the most useful of the liade associations of the 

kingdom. 

Over a wide area of the north of Ireland the signs 
of the linen trade in the webs of linen that are spread 
in whiteness over the green fields arc visible from many 
a point on the railway fiom Belfast to Dublin ; in tin- 
many mills thai send up their tall chimneys towards 
the sky; and in the tender hues of the (lax ns it 
shows itself in fields in Ulstei to an extent unseen in 
any other part of the kingdom. And thus it is that 
by the abundance of the raw material, of the 
facilities for manufacture, of the labour needed, and of 
the experience transmuted for generations, Ulster has 
from Larne to Lurgan so much of the linen manufac¬ 
ture located within its bounds; and nothing strikes 
the traveller more frequently than the sight of its 
fields whitened with the linen spread out to bleach. 
Hetc and there are long broad lines of white spread 
on the grass that i* of the greenest, and the interlacing 
line of emerald and of while suggest huge ribbons 
stretching in parti-coloured beauty on the earth. And 
the predominant industry in Ulster lias put its mark 
on country and on people. 

In the great towns huge mills gather in their 
workers much in the same manner that the cotton 
.mills of the Oldham district do— though the numbers 
for each are less, and there is more of Irish vivacity in 
the workpeople. 

Of the many processes in the mills, fr->m ‘-rough¬ 
ing " tty: flax'and *• heckling” to the “calendering” 
of the JwebSj it is not needful to write in detail; 
machines varied, costly, and complicated do very 
much of dhe Work-nnachines lor combing, cleaning, 


picpaiing, spinning, washing, beetling, and many 

another process are at work; and by them the brown* 

lined (lax is pulled, sorted, straightened, wound, con¬ 
ducted, woven as warp or weft, and so improved that 
it finally emerges as pure white linen or damask. But 
away (tom the towns, in little valleys and on rugged 
hill-sides, there is still the working of the hand-loom. 

Here is such an example of Irish industry; In a 
little hamlet not far from Aimagh.a main road runs 
unevenly over the hills, by comfortable farmsteads, 
owned bv descendants of Scotsmen who long ago 
settled in one pait of Cromwell’s plantation." and 
past one-stoieyed thatched cottages, whose white¬ 
washed fronts are partially coveted with climbing 
plants. 

Just oft' from this—not a stone’s throw—are, two 
little dwellings, one occupied by a weaver and his 
family, the chief room of the adjoining dwelling being 
given up to the loom. And here the weaver incct6 you, 
and with frank Irish courtesy shows you his method of 
work, and the shuttle flics from his busy hands as the 
wab is w oven. 

It is a form of the linen industry fhat is being de¬ 
creased from year to year, for the mills are made more 
perfect in machinery and larger in production ; and 
; 1 Ireland, as in other countries, the extent Of the yrorfc 
of the hands is being reduced by the application of 
steel and steam. - 

In some of its aspects the alteration is not an im¬ 
provement ; it is the removal of the small industries 
that gave work to the hamlets into the towns ; but in 
Ulster—apart from Belfast-^-thcre is not the aggrega¬ 
tion of population in towns. Brat, th«c : iuj- say, Jtyey 
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cotton district of England ; and the necessities of the 
linen trade enforce the provision of green areas near 
the mills, so that the white fields of Ulster minister 
alike to the purity of the linen and of the air of the 
towns near. 

The predominant industry is not a very highly-paid 
one : but the workers in Lisburn and Lurgan exercise 
thrill as well as industry, and in the villages where 
hand weaving still survives^ is part of the occupation 
of the household ; and the care of the patch of land, 
of the cow, and of the pig give employment that is 
at least as much conducive to health as to economy of 
expenditure. 

In the same way that hundloom weaving has- 
genoinlly lost ground, so has also the special work 
of handkerchief weaving, and of hem-stitching by 
h.nul, but they cannot be considered extinct, though 
decaying. 

If in towns like Lisburn, in model establishments 
like llessbrook, and in the villages down into the 
county of Armagh, the linen manufacture has its. 
centres, it is in 1‘dfast that the linen trade has if. 
great seat. There are not only the huge warehouses 
and offices of the makers and merchants, but there 
also in the retail establishments are some of the finest 
of the buildings that the great capital of the north of 
Ireland boa sis. 

Il is au industry that employs its thousands of 
hands, as is the case at the shipbuilding yards near, 
it is 011c of the most distinct and most ancient of the 

trades that centre there ; and the vastness of the A HA.NU-I.OOM WEAVER AT WORK (CO. ANTRIM), 

capital it employs, the large employment it gives to 
labour, and the picturesrpicness of its suiroundings 
make one of. the special features of the north of Ii eland 


those bleaching fields which we have called the White 
Fields of Ulster. j. \\\ S. 
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"T‘Y oi; ma y dc ' 

^ pend nil it, 
Mrs. Lenin, that’s 
- — the timh of the 
matter. Of course 
it was told me in conti- 
dem e, and 1 toll ii to you 
m the same wav. You 
won’t mention it to anyone, 
will your” 

“Of emit so not. Miss 
Player,” 1 answered languidly, 
liymg to smother a yawn. 

Miss Player had sat over my 
little tea-table for more than 
an hour, and .--till showed no inclina¬ 
tion to move. 1 was getting tiled of 
her ceaseless < hatter, and wished she 
would make haste and go. 

“Ah! there goes Miss Johnstone 
| '■ c ' w up the lull,’’ said my visitor, rising 

with such haste that my pretty china 
was unmetrifiilly shaken. “Where can she be going, 
do you think ? ’ 

“ I am sure I h.tve not th«- least idea." 

“ 1 fnven’t you ? Well, I expect I can guess. 1 think 
I must really go now.’’ 

Miss Player staigh toned her hat (a too juvenile piece 
of head-gear to suit my taste!, and, drawing on her 
gauntlet gloves, departed with what seemed to me a 
very abrupt fmewrll. 

I watched her from the poirh, and saw that she 
followed Miss Johnstone, and presently overtook 
her. 

I decided mentally that the very piece of news which 
had been detailed “in confidence’’ to me would soon 
be poured into Miss Johnstone’s willing ears. 

It was not much, it is true, yet it set me thinking. 

It had long been a aouice of comment in Cnl- 
hampton and its neighbourhood that the. family at tin: 
Laurels kept a great deal of company, and that their 
visitors won. mainly of the superior order. I tie 
Laurels was a pictty, well-built house, standing in its 
own grounds, winch were as trim and well kept as 
Mrs. Doniford and her daughters themselves, yet it 
was a ntystety how that lady managed to keep up 
appearances as she did, when, as even one knew, the 
death of her husband had lessened her income b) at 
least half. 

Miss Player’s latest item of news explained it all— 
the company they kept were paying guests. 

1 am not given to gossip ; sometimes I get quite 
impatient with Miss Player when she rakes up so 
much scandal, but ' must confess that this piece of 
news gave me some little pleasure, 'the Donifotds 
had always given themselves airs of superiority—airs 
which were nipsi offensive 10 me. for, as the widow 


of John I.cwin, who came of one of the oldest families 
in the county, 1 have surely a right to the first place 
amongst the genii v of Calhampton, and that place I 
should have had but foi the Donifords and their gay 
style of living. 

And to think that they had kept up their prestige 
solely In means ot their paying guests! 

Once a baionct had stayed there, and last summer 
it was a toloncl and his sister, whom Heryl Doniford 
had trolled out oil every possible occasion ; to say 
nothing of die bos' of clergymen, lieutenants, distin¬ 
guished ladies, and pietty girls that 1 could ri member 
who had conn and gone in summers and autumns of 
preceding yi.n-. 

Long aim Miss Player hail taken her departure 
I sat liv the window, looking out in the gathering 
twilight at my <>ld lashioncd garden. 

In one thing Ilu* Donifords never could rival me. 
My house is the most quaint and picturesque place 
for miles round. Tiadition says it is part of an old 
mansion »rhii h belonged to one of the favouiitcs of 
Ch.ules the Fust, who had more than once honoured 
it with 'ns piesence. 

At any late. I have always been proud of it, and iny 
husband, dm my h:$ life-tmic. was proud of it too. If 
I had only Iveu more wealthy the Donifotds would 
never have had the chance of outshining me. 

As I sat and pondmd over all this, a sudden thought 
came to me. 

Why should not I have some paying guests also? 

I felt my face g:«.w warm at the thought. John 
would ncvei have ti-nntcnanrcd such a tiling, had he 
been alive, and Arthur, his nephew, would l»c very 
angry if he found it out, but 1 would keep it very 
quiet and he ■>,» discreet that no one should guess my 
secret. 

After inv lamp was lit I set to woik to write out an 
advcilisement. It was not an easy task, but at last it 
was accomplished to my satisfaction. * 

“ One or two ladies can be lcceivcd as paying guests 
in the home of a widow lady of position. Cheerful 
society and most loinurilic. sutroundings.’’ 

1 lead this l,ivt pioduclion over several times, and 
at length decided that it would do. 

I should have liked a gentleman—they arc so much 
less t<milile but living alone with my maids, it would 
hardly he the thing. Mrs. Doniford had grown-up 
sons, and was theivforc able to entertain gentlemen 
as well a» Imlu ■». 

I laughed a lillle to myself as I folded up the sheet 
of paper, and put it in an envelope emblazoned with 
the L.-win ciesl. If l could only meet with a lady of 
title, how the Donifotds would be outdone! 

The next day I gave orders, and superintended my¬ 
self a thorough overhauling of two of my prettiest 
guest chambers. Nearly a fortnight had passed before 
my advertisement elicited any reply, and then one 
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solitary missive arrived, staling that two fiiends would 
like to share my home for about six weeks, and 
would be glad to come at once, if convenient. I was 
a little bit disappointed. I had expected at least a 
dozen applications, and this letter boie no crest, and 
the writer appeared to be a homely, ordinary sort of 
person. 

1 was folding the note up carelessly, when 1 noticed 


Two days later my guests arrived. 

One was a tall, handsome girl, whom 1 immediately 
settled in my own mind must be Lady Susan ; the 
other a medium-sized, ordinary-looking ;;irl. 1 pul 
down to be a companion, or poor relation, cr something 
of the kind. To my dismay, however, I discovered 
before the first evening was over that 1 had made a 
great mistake. 


l'/ A UaU-'o a i • l 'i K I of 


’ I \ 






■I AM ONLY I’l.AIN MANI.AKI.T KI.WKS. 


that an addressed envelope was cm losed : it was 
directed to Lady Susan Anstcy, Culverton Square. W. 

1 felt better duectlv. For -six weeks, at least, I 
should have a lady of title beneath my roof, and if 
only Arthur could be kept from suspecting anything, 
all would be well. 

Arthur was my favourite in the Lcwiu faintly. He 
never snubbed me like some of the oihe s, nor cut 
John for having married a farmer's daughter, though, 
to be sure, he was only a child when that happened. 
All well! I was young and pretty in those days, and I 
am sure it is no wonder that John fell in love with me 
—1 should have done the same if I had been in his 
place ; and, any way, I made him a good wife, and 
looked after him well as long as lie lived. 


“ I really beg your pardon,” the tall gul said sweetly, 
after I had addressed her once or twice as ” Lady 
.Susan ”—I thought Lady Susan had told you ail 
about us. She arranged everything for us. I am only 
plain Margaret Klwcs, and this is my friend and cousin, 
Laversha Ashton." 

1 consoled myself with the thought that Lady Susan 

must be a very intimate friend to take all this trouble, 
and, after all, Margaret was the wealthy one of the two. 
therefore my judgment had not been wholly at fault: 
her queenly manner, rich dress, and natural way of 
taking the lead in eveiything were sufficient to give 
her the first place, while her smaller and comparn 
lively insignificant cousin occupied only a secondary 
position. 
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Larersha always asked her cousin’s opinion, always 
allowed her to have the preference in every way, and 
was as timid and retiring as Margaret was fearless 
and self-assertive. 

In a few days I hnd dropped naturally enough into 
the habit of railing my unimportant guest Lavcrsha ; 
Miss Elwes could never be anything less than Miss 
Elwes to me—her manner forbade it. 

I hope no one will accuse me of prejudice, or think 
that mere beauty or wealth influence me at all in my 
estimate of a person's character, but I certainly was 
attracted to Margaret from the lirst, njid 1 did not 
like Laversha at all; there seemed so little of her to 
like, and that little was not aitiartive. 

I never did like little people, especially women, and 
though I tried as muefi as possible to hide my dislike 
of Laversha, she evidently guessed it, and tried her 
utmost to overcome it. 

She took to following me when 1 went on iny daily 
tour of inspection through the house, praised my 
excellent management, eulogised the “ Retreat," .as 
my house was called, and, in fact, all Cnlhamptou and 
its neighbourhood. This made me dislike her all the 
more, for I hate to be followed about, and of all people 
1 think those who try to curry favour arc the most 
despicable. * 

If 1 thought anyone disliked me I should let them 
go on disliking; I should never try to win them 
over. 

Laversha, however, was not of my way of thinking ; 
she stuck to me like a burr, and I could not shake 
her oft". 

The Donifords, mother and daughters, called a few 
days after the arrival of my guests, and for once T was 
glad to see them, not only to introduce them to Mar¬ 
garet, hut because I was planning a little dissipation 
in honour of my visitors; and in such matters I am 
never above taking advice, and Beryl Donifonl, 1 knew, 
would willingly help me. 

\Vc talked it over quietly in a corner' by ourselves, 
while the rest made friends with each other. 

Beryl advised me not to attempt the formal dinner I 
had planned. 

“ It is such an undertaking, dear Mrs. Lewin, unless 
one has a thoroughly efficient staff of servants, 1 ’ she 
said. “ Tennis and lea in that lovely old Lady Betty’s 
garden would be much more delightful and save you 
an immense amount of trouble." 

1 did not altogether relish Beryl’s imputation as to 
the efficiency of my servants, but I let it pass, and 
decided to do as she advised. 

“ 1 think Miss Elwes is a splendid girl,” she went 
on, glancing across at Margaret. “Is she related to 
Lord Elwes, of Garstone ? ” 

I. had never heard of Lord Elwes, but I did not 
doubt that Margaret was related to him. 

“A' second cousin, or something of the kind," I 
murmured; “and very .rich.” 

Beryl looked interested at once. 1 am not sus¬ 
picious by natnre, but 1 could not help guessing by 
her sudden !obk of animation that "she was thinking 
of her handsome indolent brother,. Ertiest,- and;wish-' 


ing lie could secure Margaret and her money ; and 
the suspicion was quickly followed by a mental resolve 
to prevent that from ever coming to pass. 

If anyone among my acquaintance deserved Mar¬ 
garet, it was my nephew Arthur, and no one else, I 
was determined, should have her. 

When the Donifords had taken leave of us I went 
up to my own room and sat down to write to Arthur. 
It was rather difficult to explain matters to him without 
telling an absolute untruth. Yet I knew he would 
wonder how these strange ladies came to be visiting 
me, and 1 should have to exercise an unusual amount 
of discretion to keep him from finding out my 
secret. 

I wrote and re-wiote that letter, until I had penned 
a missive which satisfied me. I asked him to come 
down for a few days in order to be present at my 
garden •party, and lnnled mysteriously at a pleasant 
surpiise, finishing up with a little motherly advice 
relative to marriage'and settlement in life. After this 
was off my mind l began my preparations in earnest, 
and I really must say that Divcrsba was a great help 
to me. 

She scorned to know just exactly what should be 
done and how to do it ; no doubt she had managed 
similar affairs for Margaret or some other employer. 
Slie wrote all the invitations and sent them out, re¬ 
arranged the drawing-rooin so that it h.iidlv locked 
like the same plate, and undertook (o manage every¬ 
thing in the way of dccoiation when the important 
clay should nmve. 

I had not mentioned my nephew Arthur in her 
hearing, but Margaret must have told her all about 
him, for she seemed to know him quite well, even to 
his little peculiarity of not liking a green dress. I had 
forgotten that I had ever told Margaret about that, 
but it seems 1 niuw have done so, for when I spoke 
to Laversha about my green poplin she answered at 
once— 

“ Your nephew will not like that, I am sure. Wear 
your biown with old lace ; 1 am suic it will be more 
becoming.'’ 

• “Well, perhaps you are right,” 1 assented. 

“ Brown does suit me, I believe, and I had forgotten 
for the moment that my green poplin is Arthur’s pet 
aversion.” 

“He very much dislikes a green dress—at least, I 
think 1 have heard so.” 

Laversha looked rather confused for a minute, and' 
no wonder, for it did strike me as being impertinent of 
her to enlarge on my nephew’s likes and dislikes when 
she knew absolutely nothing about them. However, I 
let it pass. - . 

The day before the party arrived, I began to.. 
feel quite excited over it. John and I had always 
lived a fery quiet life, keeping little company, and 
this rffiiir, to which half the neighbourhood had been 
invited,'seemed- quite formidable as the time drew 
near. ' % 

Arthur was coining that evening, and I had just 
sent the pony-trap to meet him. I went out-Into the 
kitchen to give an order, and on my.'way*.;hack; I 
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glanced in at the housemaid’s pantry, to see that every¬ 
thing was in good order for the morrow. 

There was my old silver, bright and glittering, as if 
it had only just left the silversmith’s. 

1 looked at it fondly. The Donifords had no such 
heirlooms ; I doubted jf anyone in Calhampton could 
produce such a store. Thcie was a tea and coffee 
service which rhust be at least a hundred years old ; 
two large salvers and a quaintly-designed tray, ladles, 
goblets, and cups of various shapes and forms— solid, 
every one of them—and last, but not least, my half- 
dozen teaspoons, fiddle pattern, with the Lcwin crest 
upon them. * 

No one could tell how long they had been in the 
family, and because of the crest, I valued them as 
much, or more, than any of my possessions. 

1 had often wished there were a dozen of them : six 
was such a small number ; and only that morning I 
bad lamented the fart to Laversha, and she had con¬ 
soled me by reflecting that there were enough for each 
of the principal guests to have one ; the others must 
be content with crestlcss ones. 

I stood thinking of all this, and of how thankful I 
should be when the affair was well over. 

Suddenly I grew cold all over; then 1 felt the hot 
blood rush back to my face. 

There had been six spoons lying in a row that 
morning, all bright and shining, and now one wn• 
missing 

I rang the bell, and called Mary's attention to the 
fact. 

‘‘Indeed, ma’am," she said earnestly, ‘‘I have not 
touched them since this morning. 4 

1 could not doubt her word, for she was the very 
essence of honour ami truthfulness. 

“ Don’t say anything about it in the kitchen/' I said 
hastily ; “ 1 will attend to this matter myself. I am 
determined to find out who is the thief, for I am 
certain it is someone in the house.” 

A horrible suspicion seized upon me. What if 

these, paying guests of mine were only impostors, after 
all ? . 

It seemed unworthy to harbour such a suspicion in 
connection with Margaret, but Laversha—sometimes 
these poor relations were hard up, and would sloop to 
petty misdemeanours. 

The suspicion worried me all the evening, and even 
took away alb the pleasure 1 usually felt in Arthur’s 
society. . 

Somehow he had altered ; he was more quiet than 
usual, and did not seem altogether at his ease. Of 
course it was my guests who were the cause, but when 
he. knew them better he would feel quite at home in 
their,: society, especially that of Margaret. I was 
..quite sure she was not to blame for anything that had 
transpired, and already I had begun to build a little. 

, castle in the air. 

Once 1 caught Laversha looking at my nephew in a 
way that I did not like j I felt nettled, and my dislike 
and suspicion increased tenfold. . 

Whep .we retired for the evening, I lingered at my 
do?r/ 'watched her down the corridor. How - 


quietly she glided along. There was something stealthy 
in her walk, I felt certain ; it was very different from 
Margaret's queenly tread. 

At the end of the corridor she drew her handkerchief 
from her pocket, and something heavy and shining 
fell to the floor. Glancing furtively behind her, she 
picked it up and went hastily into her room, and 
dosed the door. * 

I could not be mistaken— it uvs my missing stiver 
spoon l 

The party v^as a miserable affair to me; somehow, 
the wrong people would keep mixing together; the 
servants handed cups with crested spoons to the no- 
bodics, and the crestlcss ones to the chief guests; 
those objectionable Donifords persisted in monopolis¬ 
ing Margaret, and Arthur devoted himself assiduously 
to Laveidia, to my disgust and displeasure. 1 
determined to warn him befoic the evening was 
over. 

Ilow thankful 1 was when the last visitor had de¬ 
parted Y 

Theie was storm 111 the air, out of doors and indoois 
also, for 1 was determined to get my silver spoon 
back. I meant to accuse Laversha openly ; she would 
not be able to deny that she hod taken it, and then I 
could request lur to leave the house at once. Mar¬ 
garet would remain, of course; and if Aithnr—but 
I cut my reveiie short with a sigh. 

After all. thU scheme of paying guests was not as 
pleasant in reality as I had fondly anticipated. 1 
v.cnt out into the kitchen to find Mary. She was not 
there, so 1 looked in at the door of the little pantry. 
The silver, washed and polished, lay in beautiful Older 
on the table, ready to be put away. 

I glanced over it carefully: every knick-knack, 
^flagon, and basin was there, and—was I dreaming ?- - 
there lay my set of spoons complete; not one zoos 
missing.' 

Had my cyfis deceived me? No. 1 took them up 
one by one to assure myself. Could I have made a 
mistake last evening? 1 was positive I had not, and 
I was doubly positive that the spoon Laversha had 
dropped from her pocket was mine. 

Well, it was a relief to find it was not really gone, 
but ,the fact did not lessen my conviction of Laversha's 
guilt, nor did niy feelings soften towards her. 

Evidently, she had thought better of her mean action, 
and replaced the spoon. 

I had fully made up my mind upon one point. 
Arthur's eyes must be. opened to her iruc character 
before his infatuation went any farther. 

It was rather late when 1 returned to the drawing- 
room ; my guests had retired fofcthc night, and Arthur 
was outside, smoking a cigar. 

Presently he came in to me. 1 thought he looked 
at me rather curiously. 

Perhaps lie guessed that I was going to speak about 
. Laversha, but he waited ft# mu to begin. 

“ What 5I0 von think of Miss F.lwes ?” 1 asked. 

“A very nice girl," he replied carelessly. 

“ f thought.you would aay so. She is very different 
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from poor Laversha. Arthur ”—1 went lip to him and 
put my hand upon his shoulder—“ l wish you would 
marry and settle down. You know that this place 
and even thing I have will he yours another day. and 
1 should like to know that the Ketreat has a unstress 
after my own heart.’' 

“ Well, I have been thinking ofmatiimony,” he said, 
half laughing, though ! could see that his face had 
changed colour. 

“That is right,” i answered approvingly. “1 hope 
she is a nice gill, and rich, for 1 have not much 
money to leave you, and 1 should like the old place 
to be kept in order when 1 am gone.” 

*• Don't talk like 'hat, aunt You will live to keep it 
in order yourself for many years to come.' 

“ You have not told me about your love affair, 
Arthur,” I went on. 


“ Because there was nothing to tell lrcfore to-day, 

1 never expected it to end happily.” 

“To-day ? Do you mean-’’ 

“ I mean that 1 am engaged to one of the sweetest 
girls-’ 

•• Margaret!” 1 cried in delight. “She is a sweet 
giil. My dear boy-” 

“ Margaret has nothing to do with it,” he said .im¬ 
patiently. “You are labouring under a delusion, my 

dear aunt. It is not Margaret.” 

“Not Margaiet?” I gasped. “ Who, then, can it 
be? Arthur, don’t tell me it is that—that wicked girl, 
Laversha! ” 

What do you mean, aunt ? Lavefsha has promised 
to be my wife, l’lcase speak of her with proper 
respect,” he said sternly. 

1 think 1 must have been beside myselfv*-and, after 
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all, it was^iot to lie wondered at, considering what 1 
hacl gone through that day. 

Without Mopping to choose my words, I poured, 
into Arthur^ ears the whole story of themisstngspoon, 
and LavershA’s atrocious behaviour. •• 

His faeprgrew darker as 1 went on, • ,.. . 

“Let,us end this;":he. said at last. “You never 
made a greater mistake in'your life, aunt. How can ' 
you accuse Lavershaof-such a'dreadful thing? Do 
you know who she is •.>''• 

“I know she is Margaret’s poor relation, and my 
paying guest." ' ' 

There ! 1 had let it out at last, but Arthur did not 
seem at all surprised. He threw Ids head back and 
laughed. 

44 Poor old auntie " he said; “ I see how it is. You 
wanted inc to marry the heiress, did you ? Well, but 
for the fact that Laveislia has twenty thousand pounds 
in her own right, 1 should have asked her to many 
me long ago. As it was, I could not summon sufficient 
courage until yesterday, and you know now what, 
answer I received. And you thought Margaret was 
the heiress? Other people have thought so, too, 
seeing how Laversha lets her lead in everything, but 
Margaret has scarcely anything of her own. Lady 
Susan, who wrote to you, is Laversha's aunt, and my 
intimate fi'icnd." 

“ So you know all about it ! !! 1 faltered, feeling un¬ 
utterably crestfallen and a little bit ashamed. 

“ I have known from the beginning. 1 did not like 
the idea at all at first, but tt lias turned out a good 
thing for me. Another time you had.better confide in 
me; and whatever you do, never again accuse Laversha 
of being dishonest. The idea is preposterous ! ” 

1 did not sleep much that night. Never in all my 


life had. I been so utterly nonplussed, and how to 
atone to Laversha for my unkindness 1 did not know. 
She must have bepn a sweet little thing to have put 
. up. wjth my airs so. long. 

Before morning Tbad decided that her disposition 
was infinitely superior to that of Margaret,. 

I felt rather awkward as I look my place at the 
breakfast-table. ‘ • ' 

•Laversha, rosy arid smiling, was already in the 
room, but Margaret had not put in an appearance. 

It occurred to me th'at she was unusually late this 
morning: a * very serious failing in a young person. 
Laversha was always in time. ’• 

A parcel lay beside my plate. 

‘•What is this?" I asked, unfastening\he wrapper. 

A small present from me," Laversha said, bending 
down and kissing me. 

1 unfolded the soft pink paper, and there, bright 
and shining, were six spoons, the exact fyc-simile of 
my old ones, and hearing the Ltrwiu crest! 

I looked up into her sweet smiling lace, but I could 
not speak. 

44 1 was so sorry not to have them in time for the 
garden party,” she said, “but they had to be ordered 
specially, as the pattern is a peculiar one, and there 
was some difficulty about the crest; so I borrowed one 
of the old ones for a few hours. I was so afraid it 
would be missed, and I should be obliged to explain 
why I had taken it.” \ 

‘ 1 did not know how or what I should have answered, 

but at that moment Arthur came in, and taking 
Laversha’s arm in his own, presented her to me as his 
future wife. 

And, although she was tny paying guest, I did not 
make a single objection. 


BROKEN ENGAGEMENTS. 


As usual, modern laxity seeks to justify itself on the 
ground of superior morality. “ No woman,” it is said, 
“worthy of the name, desires tp marry an unwilling 
bridegroom”; and there is in the minds of many people 
an unspoken conviction that the girl who would be so 
false to her higher nature as to wish to hold a mao to 
his promise, when he. desired his, freedom, is. jut im¬ 
morality have been stretched, if not •. womanly kind, of creature, who deserves to be left in 
altogether loosened, within the last century. The all?-- the lurch. ■ ■ . • >\ • ■ . *• . ' 

but bn.jyer«d impatience of. any t|e which restrains a ' '. The truth'is that this view of the matter does! away 
than from; doing what he pieaaes has greKUy ’weakened. V witty betrot hals , in' the proper--senic of the Word, 
thfcpppuliir conception' of the binding iflw^cter of theIt fc precisely the resolution and the - .piedg^ that 

mnaf trtsAAtitmk nrwrarrumiHtf infn U/Ki^h O TVSftn irhanitiItrr'rvtArwie r.f 1 _—1 ^-*'1_ 



S a promise to marry a really binding 
engagement ? Put in this simple form, 
the question seems* as if it admitted 
of but one answer. Nine persons out 
of ten would say, Of .course if is.” 
But the fact is that on this subject,. 
as on many others, the bonds ..of 


..asked; no distinefW in 
promise to marry and 

. . ... . .. There ceruiDly 'ij a differ- 

.not-.changeJds isvpo-promije atnuptial yo.v^'|^lide.^ Ioy«^iyow is a 
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simple promise, which depends for its fulfilment on 
various circumstances. The husband takes the wife, 
the wife takes the husband, ‘‘for better, for worse*'; 
but no one would contend that if, during an engage¬ 
ment, eitlu-r party should fall under the power of u 
vire, such as a craving for alcohol, or become afflicted 
with an incurable disease, or sutler any gieat degrada¬ 
tion, such as conviction for a crime, the engagement 
should necessarily be kept. All that is contended for 
is that a promise to marry is a true piomisc, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a mere declaration of an intention. 

It ought, therefore, to be kept. e\en at the sacrifice of 
personal predilection. There are many who would 
admit this in principle, but hesitate to advise anyone 
to carry it out in piaitice. They would rather try to 
find an excuse for throwing on the other party to the 
engagement the burden of saving whether it should be 
kepi or not—not a paitirularly straiglitforwaid or 
manly way of dealing with the difficulty. There are 
some who would go so far as to say that no change of 
inclination, no waning of affection, should he concealed 
from her to whom faith lias been plighted, and that 
any change of feeling is enough to warrant either 
party in seeking a release. This is only another way 
of saying that a promise to marry is, unlike other 
promises, one which entails no obligation of keeping it. 

It cannot he denied that there arc states of feeling 
so well defined, so unmistakable, that it would be 
madness, and an injustice to the other party to the 
engagement, to treat them as non-existent. If a man,, 
being engaged, conceives a violent passion for some¬ 
one else, if—justly or unjustly—he takes a strong dis¬ 
like to the woman he has promised to marry, or if 
he entertains an honest and certain conviction that 
the contemplated marriage would produce, not happi¬ 
ness, hut misery, he would generally be justified in 
seeking a release from his promise, or even in refusing 
to fulfil it. And for a girl under such circumstances 
the rule would of course be the same. But changes 
of feeling are not generally of this violent or decided 
nature. To take a very common case—two young 
people meet, and are mutually pleased with each other ; 
they have similar tastes, sentiments, and occupations ; 
they are thrown a good deal together by the force of' 
circumstances ;■ they respect and like each other; 
and they become engaged, with no great strength of 
passion on either side. As time goes on the affection 
of one— say of the girl—increases. She is happy in 

her engagement, and looks forward to her bridal with 
joyful anticipation. The young men, on the other 
hand, does not feel that his affection for his sweetheart 
is increasing ; on the contrary, it seems to be declin 
ing. '.He wishes he had not been so precipitate. 
He,-'on his side,. looks forward, to the wedding- 
day as to a day which will forge for him, if, not 
fettets* at, least shackles which will -resit nib, his 
liberty* art bis days. He does qot positively ‘.dislike- 
the girl, but he would rather retain h*s liberty than 
niarrjrijer.,.. Many mett and mo$: Aomen wo.uld say 
that lij .such a case 1 he .engagement- ought 90't to be 1 
kept—-at least, there is a strong- teridmey m society to 
look leniently upon a man who under .such ^eircunv: 


stances asks, or takes—the distinction^ is seldom 
material—the liberty for which lie yearns. But a man 
of good principle and sterling honour \vl\p found him¬ 
self in such an unpleasant predicament would not seek 
to be set free. He would not simulate affection that 
he did not feel, but he would strive fo love his 
lietrothcd as he ought to do if he were already married 
lo Iter. lie would remember that he could not, be he 
ever so willing, place the girl in the position in which 
he found her. He would remember that a man's 
pledged word means something, and that it cannot be 
broken without loss of honour. And, as a rule, a man 
who acts thus will find that he is happier in his 
marriage than if he had followed his own impulse. It 
is the nature of men—of very many men, at all events 
—to he fickle, to he dissatisfied with*what they have, 
and to send forth wistful glances at what is beyond 
their reach ; and it seldom happens that the gratifica¬ 
tion of such longings brings teal and permanent 
happiness. Many an engagement has been broken 
for no heller reason than that one of the parties felt a 
capricious and unreasonable desire to be rid of a 
promise voluntarily and deliberately made. If the 
general tone of social morals had been higher and 
more chivalrous than it is. these engagements would 
have been kept, ami there is no ground foi supposing 
that marriages so formed would not have been happy 
ones. Constancy in the betrothed, as in the married 
state, is very much more under one’s control than 
some people care to believe. A man-may not he able 
to keep his fancy under complete subjection, hut he 
may restrain his thoughts, his looks, Ins dcsiies. lie 
may decline perilous invitations, and avoid such occa¬ 
sions as are likely to lead his heart astray. So much 
is his duty, and the probability is that lie will gain, 
not lose, by following it. 

There is one privilege of the upper classes which 
might well he extended *0 the great middle class of 
this country, and that is the publicity with which the 
betrothal of their daughters is attended. One 
cannot lightly withdraw from the fulfilment of an 
engagement which has been chronicled in the Morning 
Post. The mere knowledge that if the engagement, is 
broken the fact will be made public in like manner 
exercises a wholesome deterrent influence on a man’s 
wayward impulses. In Germany the same result 
is attained by the sending out of cards, and a sort of 
rite, which might be described as a rehearsal of the 

wedding ceremony. ' In England it too often happens , 
that a girl’s friends, or even a girl’s parents, or even 
th« girl herself, do not know whether she is bound or 
yfrec. Such a thing as a secret engagement, or a quasi- >. 
engagement, or a conditional engagement, ought rtqt- 
to be tolerated. It is always unfair to the girl, ahd ' 
..'generally ends by bringing her more or less of idis-; 
■'.esteem and unhappiness. If it were the custom that' 
a betrothal, like a wedding, should be celebrated, by 
some public act, such as a feast, men would be more 
<. careful about forming such a tie; and having formed it,' 
if. would find it more difficult to break than they do now. 

: Few will lx found to deny that this, at ail;events, 
’-Vwould be a change for the better. • 



TUB DRESS OF BIRDS. 




FEATHERS have 

for ages played an 
important part as 
articles of adorn¬ 
ment. Their pre¬ 
sent popularity for 
this purpose is 
undoubted, and 
often leads to de¬ 
plot ably cruel 
slaughter. The 
object of this 
paper, however, is not to deal with the commercial or 
decorative uses of feathers, or to look at them from 
the standpoint cither of a milliner or her customers, 
hut purely from a bird's point of view. 

Feathers are composed of the same materials as . 
hair and nails, and besides being often highly orna¬ 
mental, serve a variety of very useful purposes. They 
entangle the an. and ronse<|ucntly reduce the specific 
gravity of the bodv upon which they grow. Birds 
being creatures maintaining a high temperature, and 
air a very poor conductor, that involved in tlicir 
leathers helps to prevent .in undue escape of 
heat. As a means of locomotion feathers are 
of mat vellous effu ienc\, cat r\ mg their owners 
tlnougli the air at lightning speed, or . 
enabling them to soar upon it in graceful 
cuivcs and circles without any apparent 
exertion whatever. 

They also, in a few instances ‘.such as the 
tail feathers of woodpeckeis and creepers) 
help their owneis to climb and rest upon the 
stuns of trees, in many cases, especially 
■amongst the females and young, the colours 
harmonise so closely with surrounding ob¬ 
jects as to secure comparative immunity 
from danger for their wearers. 

It might be supposed that the growth of 
feathers would be evenly distributed over a 
bud's body, but such is not the case, as they 
are planted in definite regions, known as 
*’ feather tracts,” the disposition and arrange¬ 
ment of which differ in various kinds of 

buds. 

Feathers themselves vary considerably 
both in shape, size, and construction,accord¬ 
ing to the use* they are called upon to fulfil 
by their owners. As an illustration of the 
marvellous complexity of a bird’s feather it 
may be mentioned that a reliable authority 
has calculated that a golden eagle’s feather is 
constructed of the following distinct parts:— 

One shaft, two thousand barbs, five mil¬ 
lions; and a half of barbules, and fifty-four 
millions of cilia and hooklets. In regard• • 
to colour, it has been stated that peacocks’- 


feathers are composed of twelve different tints of 
the most brilliant blue, green and gold. 

Birds are, generally speaking, very particular about 
tlicir feathers, and spend a great deal of time in 
preening and cleaning them : but, like everything tUc 
in this world of wear and tear, they are liable to gel 
damaged and faded, until it becomes necessary to re¬ 
place them by new ones. 

This is, however, not always the case, as some in¬ 
dividuals are obliged to change their dress as a means 
of self-preservation, and Jthers, the male portion, from 
an apparent necessity to minister to the vain love of 
show in the opposite sev 

The moulting senson^s neccssaiily the most trying 
period in the yearly round of a bird’s life. A great 
number of individuals, such as ducks, owls, swallows, 
hawks, etc., have one moult only, and that takes 
place in the autumn, is hen every feather, great and 
small, is cast olT and replaced by a new one. Others 
haven spring and autumn moult, in some cases including 
all or most of the small feathers and some of the wing 
and tail quills. 

Pipits, gulls, plovers, wagtails, etc., come under this 


. ?THK .WOODPECKER'S use Of HIS TAIL VEATHKUS. 
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shedding of old feathers shall be as gradual 
as the growth of the new ones, also that 
about the time a quill feather dtops from the 
right wing one shall drop frPrti the left, so as 
to maintain a correct balance in the powers 
of flight. There are, however, some most 
remarkable- departures Irom this admirable 
rule. • • > 

The laughing owl of New Zcalahd casts 
its feathers so quickly that it becomes.* 
neatly naked, anil renders itself liable to the. 
danger of being stung to death by bees, a 
fate which sometimes befalls it at 'this 
critical season. 

A great many members of the duck family 
become quite unable to fly for a time, 
through casting their wing feathers all at 
once, and it is an astonishing fact that one 
species never regains the power of flight lost 
in this way. 

In some parts of the world sea-birds re¬ 
sort to the land, and never quit it until the ^ 
moulting season is over. In order to ae- " 
complish this a ball of fat is accumulated 
under the neck, and the owner subsists upon 
this until it is again ready to resume its life 
upon the waves. 

Feathers play a very important part in the 
preservation of birds from destruction whilst 
they are young and Inexperienced. As a matter of fact, the lirst 
dress supplied by Nature to all young birds is of a dull, unobtrusive 
colour, quite irrespective often of the gay and conspicuous clothing 
of its parents. Where the mother is dull and the father bright the 


I tAKNIGAN 
IN WIN1EK UXESS. 


ca t egory. 
The triple 
moulteis in¬ 
clude ptarmi¬ 
gan, willow grouse, grebes, etc., which 
in some cases have a complete, and in 
others only a partial, moult. 

In addition to these complete and 
partial moults there is what is termed 
by Continental naturalists a “border 
moult,” which means the shedding of 
certain portions of a bird’s feathers, 
whereby a visible change of colour is 
produced, not only amongst annual 
moulters, but also amongst birds that 
•moult oftener. It is also believed that 
an absolute seasonal change of colour 
takes place in the feathers of some 
birds, for both the wheatear and stone- 
’ chat undergo a remarkable change of 
.colour, not in any way traceable to 
even a partial moult. 

' - In' the spring, when young birds’ 

| fancies lightly turn to thoughts of love, 

•; the ifkales of many species shed por- 
' tions.of adull unobtrusive garment, ip 
order to don the decorative plu;nes of 

..•« V»v\vV 

•• _ Nature; jins wisely,d'rdair.ed that »h^ 
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first dress of the young, male and female alike, re¬ 
sembles the njother’s,.but where the reverse is, the 
case the young,-..imitate, the father. But .where both . 
arc of conspicuous colours, to qpote three familiar, 
British instances—the robin, dipper, and ring Ouzel, 
the young assume an inconspicuous garb ‘of their, 
own. 

The males in some members of the duck family lose 
the brilliantly-coloured plumage by an actual moult* 
and assume the dull raiment of the female for several 
weeks. - 

The British Isles, though so close to the Continent, 
have produced a marked difference in the colour of 
the plumage of some birds. As an example of this fact 
(first noticed by Dr. Uowdlcr Sharpe) it may, be men¬ 
tioned that the back of a Continental coal tit-mouse 
is grey, whereas in the British form it is olive brown. 


The hen of the red. grouse—a bird, by the way. 
found nowhere in the world except the British Isles— 
• varies in the colour of her dress according , to the 
»situation she..afieitt*;. \ ■. 

...To:illustrate the great utility ‘of a complete change 
of dress tb thC ptarmigan, it. may be mentioned that if 
the snow disappears before the'birds have donned 
,;thdr summer dress of brown, or continue to wear it 
Rafter the snow has fallen, great havoc is, wrought 
amongst them byvtheir natural enemies. These birds 
assume three distinctive dresses during the round of 
the seasons, with the exception of the quill feathers m 
wings and tail •• 

The majority of birds moult at the close of the 
breeding season, but this is not a hard-and-fast rule, 
as many delay the process until later. For instance, 
the swallow docs not moult until mid-winter.’ 

R. KEARTON. 


MARGARET’S WAY. 

By ANNIE E. WICKHAM, Author of “ Two Women," etc. 



CHAPTER 'IMF. TWELFTH. 

H OW Mrs. Lester 
fussed over 
Geoffrey! What a 
flurry there was in 
the household of 
'women over the nn-‘ 
expected appear¬ 
ance of this big 
important guest. 
Jemima was sent 
through the rain to 
buy something extra 
for his dinner. Mary 
and Mrs. Lester 
brought him tea and bread' and butter, though he 
vowed he wanted nothing. - Margaret looked on with 
eyes she did. not know were shining. She was too 
glad to ste. this inhabitant of her old world to ask at 

finst/whyhft catne. 

A'loud tinkle from the invalid’s bell took Mrs. 


panic of fright as to what would become of you. What 
is to be the end of it all ? J " 

He paused. Margaret’s head was lowered; he 
could not sec her face. 

“ l)o you ever think of anyone beside yourself ?—of 
the trouble, the worry, the—the pain you>cause by 
your behaviour ? Do you ever think whether you aie 
behaving rightly? I- I do not want to preach a 
sermon. I am too much in want of teaching myself. 
to teach others, but is your guide to be always your 
headstrong will ? If you could have seen Mrs. Jones's 
dismay, the Mate of mind she was in——” 

“Oh!" ; • 

“ Yes, you shall hear,'? he continued steadily, “the 
state of mind she was in ; I think even you, Margaret, 
would have had a. little pity. You have thrown us 
over for these strangers—they arc strangers to you, if 
relations—ydu are taking from them what you would 
not take from me. Why," HcaVeri only knows. Here 
is your purse. .1 have paid Mrs. Jones your fare, and 
1 forbid,you—do you,hear, Margaret ?■—1 forbid you 


Lester upstairs to sec what was wanted. " Mary went to. offer to repay me.” He threw the purse into lier 
tn thckitchen toCook.thc dinner. Margaret and her. lap, strode to the window, and stood looking out on 
cousin were alone: . ‘ : ' ' the rairK t. The silence was unbroken. ‘ /* 
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F01 Margaret was sobbing in an agony of tears. 

“ You will be ill if you cry so. I did not know you 
felt what l was saying so much. 1 was a fool—a 
biutc-” 

He was kneeling by her side, his arm round her 
shuddering, sobbing figure. 

“You will give yourself a racking headache ! You 
are making me miserable. 1 did not mean to say so 
much. 1—I—Margaret, dearest! ” 

She freed herself from Ins arm. 

/’ There! that is better. You frightened me with 
those sobs. I am sorry for what I said- 1 

“ 1 deserved it.” 

“ I think you did. But we’ll forget all that. You 
will come back on Monday with me? The house at 
Bridge End is ready for you. Your horse and ponies 
have been sent on. Mrs. Morgan, your chaperon, 
goes there to-day. You will like her, 1 think. If you 
do not we must find another lady to live with you. 
These l.esters arc not the sort of people for you to 
be with.” 

“ They are my relations.” 

“What of that?” 

“They have been very, veiy kind to me. You do 
not understand, (Icofi'rey. I cannot take things from 
you." 

“Will not, you mean," he said bitterly. 

But he attempted no persuasion. He was sure that 
a week with the Lesters would be a belter argument 
in his favour than any he could bring forward. 

“They aic so kind," said Margaret, “f did not 
think from her letters that Mrs. Lester would be as 
kind as she is." 

Geoffrey smiled. Perhaps lie knew the reason of 
Mrs. Lester’s kindness. 

“ And Mary is good.” 

‘‘ Is Mary the untidy-looking girl with the rough 

hair?” 

"Yes; but she looks quite nice when she is well- 
dressed. She is so good—really good and unselfish. 

I—I wish 1 were like Mary.” 

Margaret’s face wore a wistful expression. 

“ 1 he other gul—Nell: how do you like her ?" 

“ She is—horrible ! ” Margaret dropped her voice. 
“ Her temper is dreadful, and Mary is so good to 
her.” 

“You are infatuated with Mary’. Has she ousted 
Miss Seymour from your affections?” 

“ Enid ? Enid has given me up. She told me she 
had never liked me. She-;—” 

Margaret stopped short.' 

“ I— I suppose I must be disagreeable. People do 
not like me,” she said. “If I were good like Mary 
now--” 

Mrs. Lester's entrance interrupted her sentence. 

“ Dearest ! Crying ? Why is that ? We have done 
our best to make her happy. Mr. Fcnhain will think 
we have been unkind to you, dearest, girl. Why have 
you cried?” ” 

“ 1 Save been scolding her," said Geoffrey., 

“A mild scolding, I expect.* Run upstairs and 
bathe you*. eyes, 'my - love, .Dinner, will bp ,ready 


shortly. You must excuse our simple ways, Mr. Fen- 

hum. When my dear husband-” 

Margaret escaped to her room. 

The dinner that had been hurriedly prepared was 
scarcely all it might have been. But Geoffrey was not 
fastidious. Margaret was the only one who cared for 
the mistakes of Jemima and the rawness of the joint. 
Mary laughed and honestly owned that she was 
responsible for the cooking. Jemima’s upsetting 
the gravy down Margaret’s back made dinner 
an experience. Margaret did wish that these 
relations of hers might appear to the best advantage 
before Geoffrey. Alas ! they were more—more—how 
shall it be said?- more pronounced in their different 
fashions. Mrs. (.ester, whose gentility might have 
t passed in a aowd for good breeding, could not leave 
the subject of the change her husband’s death had 
made in their tin tunes. Mary was louder than ordinary 
in her talk and laughter. Margaret, with a young 
girl’s sensitneness, fancied that Geoffrey was noting 
and despising their tricks of manner—Mary's peals of 
laughter, her arms upon the table, Mrs. Lester's 
elaborate effort'- to assure him she had fallen from a 
higher state. Geoffrey was thinking nothing of the 
kind. Mrs. Lester might have stopped her drivelling 
— he called it diiveiling -and Mary might have 
laughed less loudly. They wore not persons with 
whom he should care to live. He was sun: that 
Margaret would bare had enough of them in a week. 
But as for despising, Geoffrey Fcnhain scarcely knew 
the meaning of ihe word, hie would have stared, 
shrugged his shoulders, laughed, if Maigaiet had 
attempted to put into words her feelings of that 
evening, lie had met, had respected, had admiicd 
for their many good qualities, women compared with 
whom Mary was a sofl-manncicd, gentle creature, 
Mrs. Lester a refined gentlewoman. But he saw 
clearly enough that they and Margaret belonged to 
different u01 Ids, and that to live in such a household 
long would be impossible for the delicately-nurtured 
girl. She- should have her wish, however : she should' 
remain with the Lesters what time she chose. He was 
introduced to Nell after dinner. She was upon her 
good behaviour; no gibes or sneers crossed her lips. 
Her manner to Margaret was caressing as far 9s Nell 
could make it so; it was not ver y successful. 
She said no biting words, and dismissed them to 
the drawing-room when she felt her self-comniand 
could not bear a longer strain. 

“ Maiy will stay with me,” she said. 

Mary sighed. She knew from the smile on Nell’s 
lips that she was to suffer for the wonderful piece of 
self-control. . . 

Mr. Benjamin Waller arrived while she was ypatyirs* 
He was shown into the drawing-roopi, after a 
loud colloquy w ith Jendow, every word of which was 
hearo, despite Mrs. Lester’s efforts to drown the loud, 
metallic voice. / ’ ;V ' 

“Why were there lights in the drawing-rocao? A 
party on ! Ah ! Mr. Fcnhatn come. ‘ . eh ? 

Got a swell place clown, in BlankshireJ Pj«jt»>’of 
bra9$ ! That was' the right sort!Thpy dcjr^utily 
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wanted someone with brass, now times were so bail, 
lie must give his boots a dust before he stepped into 
the drawing-room.” • 

Giggling Jemima ushered Mr. Men, Waller into the 
room. Smiling, easy, with hair well curled, he 
entered. ' 

“(.lad to make your acquaintance, sir,” he said, 
when introduced. “Where’s Mary, Mrs. Lester? 
You've soon come- to look after Miss Margaret Did 
you think we should run away with her? 1 

Men’s bright blue-eyes twinkled; he gave a knowing 
wink. Seated in the easiest chair in the room, his . 
legs extended to their full length, his thumbs stuck in 
his waistcoat pockets, his fingers playing a tattoo on 
Ins manly breast, Mr. Benjamin Waller proceeded to 
make himself agreeable to the “toff " with the “plenty 
of brass.” lie said of himself that lie never lost a 
chance. 

“ You can never tell what may happen,” he would 
say; “ never make an enemy ; that’s my motto, and 
soft words cost no trouble. Always help old women 
over crossings, and give up your seat in an omnibus 
to them. One ttutv leave you a fortune, theie’s no 
telling. I make myself agreeable, to everyone, and 
you'll liml 'twill pay. No, 1 never lose a chance.” 

lie gave Geoffrey an account of himself, of his 
jnospects, of his family. His tongue rattled on un¬ 
ceasingly, his eyes twinkled, his red head wagged. 

A natural shrewdness pi evented his being tiresome. 
Margaret joined in Gcotfiey’s Ulugh at sonic of the 
young fellow’s tales. 

“A fact, sir, 1 assure you. Vilkington, he repie- 
sents leather for a well-known firm, told me the tale. 
You've been in the colonies 1 he.u from Mary. (When 
will she be down, Mrs. L.?) I should like to hear 
some of your opinions upon the state of things out 
there. Askew—he’s made a pot of money 111 the 
drapery line—Askew has licen in Australia, and lie says 
— 11 nllo, Mai v ! here you are at last, old gal! Thought 
you weie never coining !" 

“ Nell wants you to come upstairs to see her.” 

“Oh!” 

His face fell A blank expression drowned its 
bright shrewdness. 

“ Do come, Men,” said Mary coaxingly. 

He rose with a comical sigh and an affectation of 
pretended unwillingness which did’not hide his teal 
dislike. 

“I do not care for this engagement between Maiy 
and Mr. Waller,” said Mrs. Lester when he had left 
the room, his aim round Mary's waist; “ it is entirely 
against my wish that she has entered into it. Mr. 
Waller is hot of her rank in life” - 
• “ He seems a sharp young '.fellow, enough,” said 
Geoffrey^- 'V .. ‘ ‘ 

. “ If ttt dear father had been alive it would never 
have been allowed.| 

More in this strain followed; It was a relief when 
Mr...]Ben Waller reappeared with disturbed face and 
ruffled hatr standing on end like an angry turkey-cock’s 
comb. ‘ ' ' v '.‘ ■ \ 

ouVey anted how; ma'ani/t faje sahl to Mrs; Lflsti&a 


“That Nell, she’s a fiend,” he continued when she was 
gone, u a downright fiend. She only had me up there 
to tease poor Mary the more. Went on about her 
looks and her ways until she made her cry. I’d marry 
her right off if I could see my way clear; hut our 
firm ain’t as flourishing as it might be, and 1 know 
it’s no use asking for a rise. Mary's a brick, that’s 
what Mary is, if she hasn’t much to boast of in the 
way of looks. 1 ' 

“.Mary is vciy nice looking,” said Margaret hotly. 

“Well, of course 1 think she is,” he said com¬ 
placently; “but she isn^t reckoned a beauty, a-i a 
rule. I give her a few hints'on dressing that xmaiten 
her up a bit.” 

He adjusted his tie before the glass on the mantel¬ 
piece and pulled’down his cuff's with .111 air of “ bee ! 
what perfection in the art of dressing 1 have 
attained.” 

Geoffrey smiled and Margaret laughed aloud. Mr. 
Waller turned and joined in the laugh. He did not 
see the juke, but he was always read) to laugh. 

“ What hotel arc you putting up at ? I’ll see you on 
your way. Going to cab it, arc you ? J 

Geoffrey offered him a seat in the hansom. It was 
accepted with alacrity. 

“ 1 have been on my legs all clay. I take a lot of 
exercise. Have to or I should vuu to fat. I’m not 
like you lucky fellows'"—with an envious glance at the 
lean, wiry frame of six feet Iresidi linn who needn't 
think of wh.it you eat or whether it's fattening. 1 
suppose you never walk ? ’’ 

“ Never if 1 ran tide or diive,” said Geoffrey, who 
hated to walk a step. 

Fifteen years of a land where horses are cheap and 
distances to be traversed long, had taken away any 
love of foot exercise Geoffrey might once have had. 


OIAITKH THR TIIIKTEKJfTH. 

Gkoi- kkky depaued on Monday. 

He escorted Margaret to church on Sunday and 
spent the day with her and the Lesteis. Margaret and 
he were alone the greater part of the time. Mr. Ben 
Waller exercised his right as an engaged man to take 
Mary for a walk in the afternoon; Mrs. Lester sat 
with her elder daughter. Margaret and Geoffrey were 
left to their own devices. The day sped too quickly 
for Margaret. The long, quiet talk with Geoffrey, 
when no disturbing subjects were touched, was 
Soothing, restful, quieting, after stormy interviews and 
angry words. 

“ 1 shall see you again shortly,” he said, holding her 
hand when the time came for farewell. 

She did not speak with her lips, but her eyes must 
have told him something, for he smiled, well-pleased. 
Nothing more was said. . . 1 

“ Mr. Fcnham is coming again t l suppose,” said Nell 
when Margaret entered, her' room-with a bright lace 
and dafieing step. •; '• 

. “ Why. do 5*911 suppose that .* 

; . “ Yqb are so lively^" said Nell with a'sneer. 
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Margaret flushed. 

One day succeeded another, the. week passed with¬ 
out incident. 

Nell’s temper and whims were the laws that regu¬ 
lated the Lester household. One thing only could be 
predicted of them—they would not be the same five 
minutes in. succession. Change was their order. 
Margaret, for the sake of peace, and to silence that 
bitter tongue, gave way to the household tyrant. 

In a dream, her thoughts many miles from the game, 
she played chess through the long hot days with Nell, 
She started and coloured when a sneer from her 
opponent aroused her to the fact that she had made a 
foolish move. To keep Nell silent, to keep her from 
uttering she knew not what, hut something she shrank 
from hearing proclaimed aloud. Margaret weakly made 
offerings of her finery and jewels to the tyrant. 

Nell accepted them without thanks : she knew and 
hugged the knowledge of why they were offered. The 
more valuable of the jewels she hid from Mary’s eyes; 
the rpst she flaunted openly to make her sister jealous. 
But Mary was.thankful that Nell was pleased, though 


'ks.- WAu^s yrttx Mttfc 


she felt it necessary to tell Margaret that, she'must not 
give away all her pretty dresses and.ornaments. 

“It is only a. I*ttle payment for'your kindness,” 
muttered Margaret. ! 

Mary began to speak, checked herself^and .shuffled 
uneasily from one foot to the other- . • f/f-, 

“You must not talk of payment. Ybik-iyou—. 

Is that what Nell says when you give her things 
“ Well—she-” 

“Nell must not say that. She knows- p Mary 

. stopped again. , 4 " 

; I am glad to give her presents.- I have more 
dresses and ornaments than 1 can ever wear. Do 
let me give you the pink silk, Mary. It will make you. 
sucli a pretty evening dress, and .Mr. Waller will like'' •' 
to see you in it.” . •- . • 

Mary was firm in her refusal, great as was the 
temptation. 

“No. You have given _us too much already. I. 1 
shall speak to Nell and mu about your giving so ••• 
much to Nell." • 

“ No, no. It will make Nell so atjgry.” 

“I wonder what Mary would say if she knew that 
I had given Nell that gold necklace. I know Nell 
keeps it hidden fiom her,” thought Margaret to 
herself: “but 1 must keep her in a good temper. 

She does s.iv such horrid things. What a coward 
I arir ! ” 

Saturday came, bringing Geoffrey. 

Nell’s lynx eves watched Margaret through the 
day. Margaret, under that vigilant watch, could 
have torn hci cheeks when they coloured at every 
ring of the hell. 

“ He has come,” said Nell, with a meaning 
smile. .. , 

“Has he? Shall wc finish the game? Your ., 
move, I think.” ' 

“You know whom I mean by ‘he.’” ./ 

Margaret's face crimsoned. She 
had betrayed herself by that “.he?. 
The game was lost when he cam* r, \ 
upstairs into Nell's room, and stood 
behind Margaret’s chair, looking■$pS-. , .;Y 
laughing at her remarkable moves. 

Her fingers trembled when she lifted• 
the chessmen, " her tfJSft*:’,?-'! 
caught every shade 
hateful smile opart, Nell's.;;- 
wizened face. Butht least ■ 
he could not sec, standing : 

behind her, the bhi^es/G 

that spread 

forehead •' h'- j i 

.lister?’ he 
‘ erided-v' •. . 

“Why,-she 

fetter—> ' 

but, Margaret intefrupr#), 
V.her.^hfefnqta^yf: 

; JohA. 
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She preferred te be thought the worse player to his 
knowing hiS presence had spoilt her play. 

Another peaceful Saturday to Monday was followed 
by a third. 'that Wp*/not so peftcefaK. A delicious 
unrest distorted the quiet day. Something had', 
crept into their relations. towards one another which ’ 
made it impossible for, Margaret to be hfer -natural, 
unconscious self. ' 

She was looking pale, he declared—she wanted 
country air. '-They would rdrire far into the country 
that afternoon ; she shoulionce more, see fields ahd . 
haystacks. . ' ’ ' \ . 

Mr. Waller and Mary were not invited to be of the 
party, though Mr. Waller frankly owned he -should 
not refuse if asked. Geoffrey incant to have Margaret 
to himself. ,He was deaf to Mr. Waller’s loud 
asides. 

“You did not want them?'’ he asked, when they 
were driving along between the streets of villas 
standing back from the road in their modest 
gardens. » 

“ Hid you, Margaret ?" he lepcnted, when she did 
not answer. 

He bent forward to tuck the carriage rug round her. 

“ No,” she said, turning her head to avoid his 
eyes. 

It seemed to Margaret that the summer had cul¬ 
minated in this perfect day. Was it her fancy or 
were the fields greener, the trees more luxuriant in 
their foliage, the sky more, blue than in foimcr 


■happy girl. She made an effort to worm ber feelings 
/iom Margaret, but her first words were met by such 
. a gehtle but unmistakable snub that sire gave up the 
i attempt.;. .•; ' ,.\,j ■' ‘• ■ 

41 I’m sure she might "tell me if there is anything. 
:'Fm always .tea.dy''to talk about Hen,” said Mary to 
herself, “ 1. don’t, see why she should make a mystery 
. of it. I’m sure'I was always talking of Ben before'it' 
came off. Laura Williams knew everything as well 
as 1 did myself Margaret might just as Well tell 
me.” . 

Hut Margaret kept her own counsel.- 
Sjie could not talk of the saunter through the twi- 
light, summer fields: she blushed when she thought of 
that silent walk. How could she tell her heart’s secret 
to Mary, who, good girl^as she was, knew .not and 
could not understand reticence concerning, feelings. 
Margaret would not look at her own heart. - Was it 
likely she would bare it to others? 

Nell did not require being told in words. She knew 
the meaning of every flush that dyed Margaret’s fair 
akin. She used this cunning insight cruelly.".. Mar¬ 
garet ‘s feelings could be played upon by her-biting 
tongue as a good player touches the notes of ^musical 
instrument. To make the girl’s face whiten beneath 
her word-., to make her redden and tremble and-bite 
her lips were pastimes for Nell. 

“ So he has not come to-day," she said late at night 
«>n the fouith Saturday; “he has not come;, 'That 
careful hail dressing was all for nothing. That rose at 


summers ? 

They stopped at a little wayside inn covered with 
ivy. She poured out the tea and was teased by 
Geoffrey about another tea, when a cup had been 
broken and a Tittle girl hail shown a temper. A walk 
in the fields afterwards and a watching of the sunset 
seated on a stile, while Geoffrey smoked a cigarette, 
leaning against the same stile, his shoulder touching 
her dress, his dark, burnt face scarce an inch from 
her arm. 

They silently watched the sun set. A stormy, 
cloudy sunset J 

“"We must hurry, little one ; rain is coining.’’ 

He held her hand to help her from the stile; he 


your neck-“ 

“ l have worn roses on other days.’* 

“ Keep your temper, cousin Margaret. That rose, 

I say. has wasted its sweetness. He has'tired of you 

—of your c hildish face, of your insipid ways. Don’t, 

keep youi head bent like that. Look up. I like to see 

your face when 1 talk about your dear,, darling 

(icoffrcv.” • - ’• ■ * 

* * *.•* * » 

“ l will leave the room if you say such things. .'-You 

have no right to make such remarks.” 

Leave the room, do ! 1 shall tell him-how/yOu 
dote upon him. . How you can-think only^— 

“ N'oll! ” •' 


held her hand through the fields to the inn where their tell him.” „ . .'/./. ' -. 

.carriage waited. Nothing was.said. ..Margaret was “You could not. EveO'yo^.^OUld a 

too happy—too much in a dream tq thinkF/She was 'thing;”. /%/*•/■ /V' ' 

contented’to the present ;* why should she think of the “l like the truth, and[;. it is; fhe'trqfhj is tt npt ?• 1 
♦utuce? ; ■ • • . .. , ' • ' shall send*for fiirnj^ monaefit cq^es^ and 1 shall 

The rain, came before .they were home. Margaret say to him, ). 

steppttj trttb the house with rdsy'cheek's''and bright.' /vp $ */ 

eyes, 'raindrops Hanging on her- jopg;/tashes,. : and £ • ?jl-. Nfell 

pooS of water in the .brim of hbr large'hat/ /Laughing’ j^delightfhj: Tp-reorrbw she.wpuW'iihalte MaTgafnt give 
unwound her from the::rusT hOltf cousin ?ha<L "iher The brboch.--for-which -she had asked 'several 


■irdkyi/and they had not expected to 
day.'; He tfas one wHOfttrcj^ ¥«jbtc. 
-and Mary had./ prepared 'for- his 

ret- said rtotfiihg ' -when 1 ’..heard 

j it. I.,.. 
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“ They live near Ken Couit, don’t they ?" 

‘•Three miles from it.” 

“ What is Miss Seymour like ?’’ 

“ Pretty—very pretty,” said Margaret with en¬ 
thusiasm. She could not forget her old admitation. 

•1She dresses, in a way that suits her. and she has a 
manner that I cannot describe. Why do you ask 
about her ? Did Mr. Waller hear anything ? ’’ 

“He heard that Mr. Frnham was a great deal at 
the Seymours.” 

“ Geoffrey liked Knid, I know. They were always 
together when she was staying with me.” 

Mary looked cunously at Maigaret’s undisturbed 
face. 

“ He was at the Seymours from Saturday to Monday, 
Hen lieatd,’’ she said. 

“ Of course ! How foolish of us to forget! Satur¬ 
day was the lirst of September, and Mr. Seymour 
always has a large party for that day. Geoffrey Would 
be sure to be 1 here.” 

“ l wonder he did not till us.' 1 
Mary went without saying more. She had not the 
Wait to hint her suspicions to Margaret. The excuse 
that Saturday was the fust of Scpu mber seemed to 
town-hral Mary .1 lame one. She did not realise the 
importance of the first for '•poitsmen. 

“ Besides, Hen might be mistaken. AH sorts of 
lumouis get about in these roiintiv towns," she said to 
In rsdf. “He is going down there again on Friday, 
anil then I date say lie'll find out something mote. At 
any rate, I’ll say nothing tnoie about it to Margaret. 
Hut it was queer his not coining on Sniuulay. Yet l 
don’t think lie's the soi l of man to flirt, and Margaret 
isn’t flirting. Oh ! I shall he sorry for Margaret if it’s 
true that lie’s making tip to that Miss Seymour. Nell 
shan’t worry her to-morrow.'' 

No enlightenment as to the hint Mary had tried to 
give her cair.e to Margaret. His reason for not coming 
on Saturday was now known to her, and she did not 
feel hurt by a day’s shooting being preferred to her 
company. After all. she was very humble. It was 
Miss Lester of Fen Court who had been haughty and 
overbearing ; penniless Margaret Lester was a different 
person. 

CUAP1KK THE FOURTEENTH. 

A telegram arrived from Geoffrey the day after 
Mary’s useless hints. It was addressed to Margaiet. 

“ He has sprained his ankle. He will not be here 
next Sunday,” she said. 

“When did it happen? Last Saturday? Was 
that the reason he did not come on Sunday?” asked 
Mary eagerly. / .’ 

• “ No; he sprained it yesterday, out shooting.' A 
sprain is rather bad, is it not ?" 

“Worse than a broken leg often,” said Nell with a 

chuckle.. • 

“A sprain is sometimes nothing at all," Mary said 
hurriedly. “Where is he? At home?” 

“No ; with the Seymours.” . . 

•’ ‘‘'Let ti9 sec the telegram,” said Nell,'holding out a 


skinny hand. “ You need not hold it like that. //<■• 
did not write it, you know. He has not touched the 
precious document.” 

“You can see it and keep it if you like,” said 
Margaret. 

She tossed the telegram into Nell s lap. 

“ Don’t get into a temper, cousin Margaret. Paupcis 
shouldn't have tempers. Ahgone with a bang of the 
doot.” 

“ You should not call her a pauper, Nell,” said Mary 
fit inly. “ You know what a lot we arc getting for her 
living with us. Ma lias paid almost ail we owe, and 
it’s a shame to keep on about her being a pauper when 
she’s nothing of the sort.” - 

“ 1 shall call her what I please,” said Nell sulkily. 
Margaiet could never look back without a shiver on 
the days that followed that telegram. One letter, one 
precious letter, was written to her by Geoffrey— a letter 
of a lew lines only, givin. a short account of lus ac¬ 
cident. After that a week of silence succeeded. No 
more was heard from him. 

Maigarel knew the postman’s ring long before the 
week was ended. 

A close, hot September succeeded the glorious 
summer, in the small house, alter tlm lootny sjmcc 
of l''en Com l. the hear was stilling Margaret could 
not sleep at nights, could not icsl hv day. The heal 
IjIic .sail!) was what was making her pale, the heat 
look away l.ti appetite. 

“ How could she cm ?” she said angrily whi n Mary 
begged her to taste the dishes— “ lu.w could she eat 
when the place was a furnace- • when the thermometer 
was at ninety in the shade : Of course she was white. 
Anyone would he white in such weather.” 

The heat had n bad effect upon Nell. Even her 
mother lost patience with the capricious, domineering 
creature. Only one thing could quiet her: Margaret 
must sit with her. This was from no love of Maigaiot. 
It was tner-iy to have the delight of torturing % fellow - 
creatine. To have Margaret seated by her side to 
probe with sudden questions, would keep her quiet for 
hums. 

Margaiet could sometimes have shrieked beneath 
that merciless eye and toague, but she knew how 
Nell would enjoy the scene. She calmly answered 
the questions and tried to make her face a blank 
undfcr the running fire of remarks upon Mr. Fcnham, 
his accident, his delay in writing. Jlut she was reach¬ 
ing the end of her endurance. Twice she had flared 
out when Nell had gone loo far, twice she had left 
Nell’s room'and refused to return for the day.. 

“ I am glad he has not written again,” she said to 
herself., “ Nell would have said such dreadful tilings. 

, How can she be Mary’s sister ? 1 hope the Seymours 
arc taking care of him. But of course they would 
do that; he and Knid were such friends. 1 wonder 
what Mary means, keeping on asking about their 
friendship.?’. 

• The thought! flashed across her mind of what Mary 
; meant. “There was nothing more than friendship.’’ 
, She tried to shake off the idea. “ He and Enid liked 
•> talking to one another, that was all. There was no one 
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else fur him lo speak to nt Fen Court. I did not like 
him, or I thought I did not. Oil, what a silly goose 
of .1 girl l was in those days ! I am much wiser 
now. I have learnt something since then. Mary has 
taught me much. But she need not keep on talking 
about F.nid and Geoffrey. He only liked her as a- 
friend.” 

She thought of that walk a fortnight ago. Was not 
that an answer to doubts ? 

“ lien has come, Margaret. He went out to the 
Seymours and saw Mr. Fenhniu. He has come up 
tins evening to tell us all about it." 

Mary’s voice called Margaret. 

Mr. Ren jailer, smait as usual, was bursting with 
information. ' 

“ 1 had to go down again for our firm to your 
parts, Miss Margaret, so 1 just thought when I was 
there I'd let Mr. Fenhatn know. 1 dtopped a line 
telling him I’d pop in one afternooh when l was 
passing, and by return came an invitation to lunch 
with the Seymours. Quiet sort of folk they seem, not 
up to the ways of the wot Id. They listened to my 
stories with open eyes. I can tell you, Mary.” 

Margaret could imagine how quirt Mr. Seymour, 
homely Mrs. Seymour, Knid and her sisters would 
listen to Mr. lien Waller. Jennie Seymour had a 
trick of imitation. Probably after lunch she had acted 
for her sisters’ benefit Mr. Ben Waller's behaviour, his 
extended finger with the ring, his pet phrases, In's 
bagman’s stories. 

“ 1 llatter myself 1 showed them round a bit. 
Regular toffs they arc loo, Mary. Grounds round the 
house, greenhouses and conservatories. Old Seymour 
must have a fairish income to keep it all up. Do you 
know what he has Miss Margaret? Three or four 
thousand a year, ch ?’’ 

“ I never inquired what his income might be.” 

“Trust me for seeing eveivtiling. I took it all in, 
you may be sure. 1 walked up the drive and up to 
the front door as swagger as you please, and asked for 
Mr. Fenhatn'. The butler showed me in, and he was 
quite glad to sec me." 

“ I low was he looking ?” 

“ Not very well. It was a very bad sprain, Miss 
Seymour said. She was in the room with him, reading 
to him. Here, Mary, give me a lable-dolli or a sheet 
and I’ll show you how she was dressed. My eye! she 
fairly took my breath away! ’’ 

“What room was he lying in?•” 

“.Moming.room, I think they called There were 
two long windows opening on to the gardch.” 

“ Yes, it was the morning-room.” 

* Heaps of flowers wcie all over the place. Fenham 
was right down pleased to sec me : wanted to know 

how you all were, and what you were doing and every¬ 
thing. ;.'Me and Miss Seymour were great chains, 
calling one another by their Christian pames and 
making ij^flpel opce or twice regularly opt of it.” 

“ WhaT do Vomtnean ‘ out’ of it '?*, >' • *’ 

" Sort of de lffih you know. Two s company jhree’s 
none sort of business. Twas. .her doing,,pat Ms. I 
don’t like:hen Sb< .yas:drooping and flopping all 
'$8 '■ ■ i 


-over the place like a rag doll. Get inc a table-cloth 
and I'll show you.” 

But Mary, seeing that Margaret was vexed, refused. 

“Tell us something more about 'Mr. ’Ferihatn, 
Ben.” . / 

•* Well, the poor old chap was fight down glad to 
see me. Two men of the world like us are sure to 
get on well together. After a bit Miss Seymour left 
us-” . ' * . \ 

“ Were they alone together when you were shown 
in ?" asked Mary. 

“Yes. He told me Miss Seymour was awfully 
kind to him, reading to him and trying to amuse him. . 
Rut 1 could see lie was bored all the same.” 

Margaret felt her heart lighten. 

“ You arc sure they were alone,” repealed Mary. 

“Sure! of course I'm sure. I left them'alone 
when I said good-bye after lunch. Everybody in the 
town says they're engaged, but I dare say that’s only 
rumour. I shouldn’t pay any attention to that, Miss 
Margaret, if I were you.” 

“ Why should 1 ? - ’ said Margaret indifferently. 

“No, of course. Don’t believe it Though, ! pon 
my wonl, it looked i.iihei like it, their being alone and 
altogether. She soil of treated me as though I was 
beneath her, but alter a bit she saw that 1 w-ts a 
gentleman if 1 did travel for our film, and she pulled 
in her horns and was quite affable." 

“ Is she as pretty as Margaret says ? " 

“She ain’t my -.tylc, nor anyone clse’s, I should 
think. Black hair, eyes shut up, and scraggy, that’s 
what 1 call hci, seiaggy. Not but she was very agree¬ 
able after the hist. Took me round the conservatories 
after lunch, though I'd rather have gone with the,' 
second gill Jennie, 1 think they called her. iShe was . 
laughing and enjoying my stories the whole time. She' 
offered to take me round, bur Miss Seymour cut in 
and must needs lake me herself. ’Twas to ask about", 
Miss Margaret she wanted to have me alone.”' 

“ Did she send any message to me ?” . < 

“ Not she. 1 guess there’s no love lost between you 
and her, is there : ” 

“ ! always liked her,” said Margaret blankly. 

“ She don’t like you, that I’ll swear to. She didh’f- 
■ say anything, but she was always making hints!, 
didn’t let out much when I found what her lay was, ,1, '. 
can tell you. I’d forgotten how many times Fenhatn, ' 
had been here, and what he did when he came, t»nct 
whether he and you seemed friendly; The memory*of 
yours truly was not to be relied on for anything.”.. 

Mr. Hen Waller slapped his leg and laughed. , # / 
. “ Who told you they were engaged?” aafejtid .Mary;^ 
. “Oli, common talk in the town. :*.Mjss Seymour* 

hobked sdmeone at last/rtey say,4on't say/bi»£: 

it wight he true”—he glanced out, of the corner; 
of.his eye M Margaret—“ but. I don’t think it.can.be ,'\ 
Fenham ain’t that sort of chap.” .. 

“ Arc yob going down there again?" . V. v , -. 

“ No.j but 1 shall hear from orte of our cusitoW^t.^ 
tli Lcssington in a few days. He’s sure, to .mention,^,'; 
if^here’s an engagement, for-he .knew ..&&&& 

. Ffnbam and lunch with.' 
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Fenhams.and Seymours are thought a lol of in those 
parts. 1 can jeH you I went up a peg or ttyo when they 
heard of my gding to luncli and being friendly with 
G. Fcnham, Esquire.'' ' ...... 

“ WJien will his foot be well ? ” said Margaret. 

“ He talked of being about in ten days or a fortnight, 
but I give hint another three weeks, es|>ecially if Miss 
Seymour, has her say in the matter. Ho sent all sorts 
of messages to everyone and would write." 


;oi 

The days passed and grew into a week and no 
letter came. . Mary watched the post with as great 
attention as Margaret. Her anxious face and shake 
of tim head when no letter arrived were among the 
minor worries of .Margaret's existence. Good, unsd- 
. fish, devoted as Mary was, she did not attempt to hide 
from Margaret the interest she took in her love story. 
She made tempting little dishes for her to eat, and 
was hin t when they were pushed aside with a pettish — 
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“ He said lie would write, Hem You are sure he 
said he would write.” 

“ I didn’t say that he’d write to you, Maty. You’re. 
so eager, one would fancy, that he was your young 
man. 'It*s lucky, for you .I’m not jealous.” 

“'Don'tbe.silly, Ben,” said;Mary, playfully rapping ' 
liirp hard upon the. arm. I want to know whether he 
toid;dl#Hrtctljr.that he Would'write.” ■ .. * 

_ He did,, i tell ydu, he did; Don’t hurt me, Maiy/; 
I'll be such a good little boy.*'!' ;: . -'.}! : 

* He'doubled .himself. .Up -in pretended fear;; off' 
Mayy*s fist*. Margaret' left \ the/- room apd the; 
lovers.;-!. J'/.,;. t ./• s - 
'y’^WWouid^rite in a few. dayk’t J»pd ‘‘it 1 Was com<> 
wtt 'town that he and Enid y»ere engaged.’*!: 


“1 am not an invalid, Mary.' Why do you make 
these messes for me?" 

Mary could not understand the shrinking, nervous 
dread of being watched that possessed Margaret. 
, Why could shenOfcconfide in her, Mary? They were 
friends.'. 

., . To Margaret this.continual Watch upon her, friendly 

r ah^ otherwise, this remarking uptrn the paleness of 
• her cheek, .her want of appetite,Vcre like running pins 
into a tender - nerve. Loss, of spirit they should not 
: $hy she suffered.fromMargaret forced herself 16 laugh 
apd sing, though she'knew that it was- labour:tost.. 

, Mary'and iyjiell were not to be deceived. Mrs. 

■ Lester,’ that stuffed pillow.of a woman;. was the. only 
:,^ne .taken in bjr th^^brighe'vtone .of yoic^. the forced 
Alatlgbahif dancipg foot steps. X' •’ 
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Life was easier for Mrs. Lester than il had been for 
many a year. Nell's temper was the only drawback, 
and that was growing worse—distinctly, undoubtedly 
worse. 'I he strain was beginning to tell on Mary, 
ller face was growing worn before its time. Her 
bright colour was becoming fixed in scarlet patches 
upon her round cheeks. 

Men grumbled. He did not like to see his Mary 
fagging herself to death for that cross-grained dwarf ; 
lie would confide to Margaret. Why couldn't Mrs. 
Lester and Jemima do moio miming up and down 
stairs if they wanted Nell to have everything she 
asked for ? 

Margaret sighed an assent. 

Whether the hot, cln<c weather were responsible for 
the feverish worries and annoyances in the small 
household who shall say? Uut that week everything 
went wrong. From rally morning till late at night 
Mary and Margaret were attending upon Nell. 
Nothing pleased, intciextcd, or amused. 

“What should 1 have done without you?” said 
Man. at the end of the hottest, most trying day of 
all. ’ 

The girls were in Mai gait; t's bci'.ionm, seated by 
tlic wide-open window. A biec/c had sprung up with 
the evening, and they were enjoying the first coolness 
of the day. 

“What shrink! I have done without you? 1 ' repeated 
poor Mary, In caking down at last. “ \ ou have helped 
me so much." 

“ 1 novel helped anyone before,’ said Margaret, in 
a queer tone of voice; “never. 'I hey would laugh 
at—ni Fen Omit il they he.ud you." 

“Have you heard fmm Mr. Fenham ?” 

“No.” 

“ Margaret, I do hope it will lie all right." 

“What do you mean:'’ 

Thiough the dusk Mary saw the white figure oppo¬ 
site straighten and stiffen. 

“1—1-“ she faltered, "I mean I hope he won't 

marry that Miss Seymour. I know she's a horrid, 
designing wretch.” 

A perfectly steady voice answered-- 

“ If he marries Enid he will be all light.” 

Mary thought it safer to return to her own 
affairs. 

“Ben has had a rise in his salary. He wants me 
to promise to marry him in six months—but 1 can’t 
promise. I told him I couldn't leave Nell.” 

“ But you cannot stay with Nell fur over." 

“ I cannot leave her.” 

Mary sobbed violently. 

“ 1 shall have to give up Ben— I know I shall,” she 
said between the sobs, “but I cannot leave Nell—1 
can never leave Nell.” 

“ Her worries arc real,” said .Margaret when she was 
alone, “ she will give up Mr. Waller sooner than leave 
Nell, whilst I have nothing to give up. He meant 
nothing; he thinks I am a child. T wish I were. 
Oh ! Geoffrey 1 Geoffrey 1 But 1 won’t make a inoao. 
People always get over things. .1 shall be myseff 
again in a month.” * 


CHAPI'ER TUB FIFTEENTH. 

“ Margaret, Margaret!” 

“ Yes, I am up here.” 

Mary's voice came from the foot of the stairs to 
Margaret in the box-room at the top of the. house. 
She was turning out one of her boxes to find a scarlet 
silk sash for Nell. The closet—il was scarcely a room 
—was littered with the things she had tossed out in 
her hurry to find the sash. Worm-eaten trunks be¬ 
longing to Mrs. Lester were piled in one dusty’, chirk 
corner to make room for' Margaret's spick and span 
travelling boxes. 

Mary lotind her kneeling on the floor, head and 
shoulders buiied m the depths of the largest case. 

“ What i< it 5 " she asked, coming out of the trunk- 
Mary's face was troubled. She fidgeted with her 
lingers and balanced herself first on one foot, then the 
other. 

“ What is ii?" repented Margaret. 

“ lien li.i-. |ust been line, lie has had a letter about 
Mr. Fenham." ■ 

“Yes?" 

Margaret dived once more into her box. 

“ He has had a lettei, and it’s all true about Mr. 
Fenham and that hoi rid Miss Seymour. They-Ye 
engaged.' 

“ Is tlut .i reason for you to cry?" came in muffled 
tones from the d, ptlis of the trunk. 

Maiv stared .a M ugaiet's back. 

“ I am dreadfully disappointed,” she said at last. 

“ 1 thought I liO|ivd-" 

“ Somethin-; ally. Where can that scarlet sash be ? 
Are you sure it is tine?” 

‘' Tills man who mote to Ben said that there was no 
doubt. 1 1 was given out. and be had it from Miss 
Seymour’s maid. I think Mr. Fenham has behaved 

badh — ’ 

“ Why ? ” 

“ He should hive told us.’’ 

“That he thought of proposing to Enid? Hovv 
could he? \ mi are talking nonsense, Mary, and why 
you need < ry about Geoffrey's engagement I cannot tell. 
Was that sash in this box ?” , 

-She recommenced her search. 

“ Shall you write to him ? ” 

“ I—yes, of course I must. 1 shall write to him to¬ 
day if it is not too late for the post. Is there 
time ? ” 

f should not write to-day : wait until to-morrow. 
That will be time enough for congratulations,’’ said 
Mary gently. 

Margaret slmcrcd. . , 

“ Are you sine there is nd mistake?” she said in a 
low voice. 

“ I don’t see how there can be. This jeweller,',who 

- is customer of Ben’s firm, had the news from $isfc. 
SeymouVs maid. Slic’d broughtin something of Miiis 
Seymour's to be mended. He. had promised to. let 
Ben know any thing he heard,-knowing he was a.friend 
of Mr. Fenham's, so he wrote to him directly lye, was • 

- told of the engagement. Don’t look for the. 

- makes your head ache.” . ;p’5£ * 
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•‘My head is not aching. 1 promised Nell she 
should have it. 1 do not think 1 need write to hint 
to-night; I should be too late for the post.” 

u Leave it until to-morrow. 1 don’t think he deserves 
to hear from you at all.” 

Deserves l What do you mean? Why does he 
uni deserve ?" v 

“.After the way he has behaved,” said Mary boldly. 

“ How has he behaved to me? I will not have you 
saying such things, Mary. • If Ac could not be kind to 
me He was—was like a brother.” 

“ l never saw a brother like him before, then.' 1 

“ Mary!** 

“ [ nevet did,” said Mary obstinately, “and I think 
he h;us behaved badly to you."’ 

“ How can you say such things?" 

Margaret looked at Mary with indignant, proud, 
reproachful eyes. • 

•‘ 1 cannot bear to hear you say such things,” she 
said slowly. “They arc die.idful foi you to say and 
for me to have to listen to. If you knew how they 
hurt, perhaps you would nut say them. Po stop 
civiug.” she continued irritably. “ \\ hv should there 
he tears because < leofliey is engaged? An engage 
men', is usually a matter of rejoicing.” 

“ Marginet! ” Mrs. Lester'.- voue called. 

“ \es ; coining directly.'' ^ 

Have you not found tl.at sash yet * Nell is getting 
impatient.’’ 

•• 1 must find it soon. There is only one more box 
to look through.” 

" Leave the Hash, Margaret. Von will make your 
head ache stooping, ynd Nell can do without it until 
to-morrow. Or shall i look for you?'’ 

“No, thanks. Run down and amuse Nill until 1 
come. 1 will look ilnoii^li Hits last box. 1 shall not 
lie long." 

“ I must be alone (or a moment,'' Maigiret was 
saying to herself. “ 1 must get rid of Mary some¬ 
how.’’ 

“ Go down to Nell,” she continued aloud. “She is 
sure to be wanting something, and she does not like 
to wait, you know. She would like to hear the news, 
loo.” 

Mary went. 

Margaret sat upon the floor, her arms clasping her 
knees, her face upturned towards the skylight. 

“ What a sunset there must be ! The sky is 

crimson. It is i'ke the one he and I saw that Sunday 
afternoon. How many weeks ago was that ? Three — 
barely three. Only three weeks ! He always liked 
knid from the first—from the very' first. There is 
nothing strange about their engagement. I might 
have expected it, but 1—did not. . . No, I never 

really, thought that when Mary kept on speaking of 

thet$: together. But they are. engaged, there is no 
doubt.’*. • ' . . 

She shivered. * ' . . t - • 

“I wonder whit Mrs. Jones will say she disliked 
knid. Will She make alterations at Fen Court? 
Perhaps, she will send the old servants away.' But 
Geefirey will not allow that. Why does Mary say¬ 
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that he behaved badly to me ? I wish' she would not; 
it hurts so much." 

She put her head down upon her knees. 

“1 am glad I do not want to cty. Girls in books 
always .cry bucketfuls, but I have not the slightest 
inclination. My eyes are quite dry, and l ; feel as 
though there would never be a tear in them again. 
Hut 1 should like to stay up here for hours, to be left 
quite alone, and let it grow darker and darker until it 
was night, and everyone gone to bed, and the house 
quiet. 

“ Margaret 1 Margaret ! Comedown. Nell wants 
you.” 

“ Coming! ” 

“ 1 must find that sash before I go. Nell may not 
s.iv so much if 1 make her a present of it. It must be 
in tins box. ’ 

•She iose to her feet and wearily dragged the 
heavy box under the skylight to catch the ;waning 
light. 

" How tired 1 am ! Nell must let trie go to bod 
early to-night. She has lieai<1 of the engagement by 
this time; that was v.hy -.he was in such a hurry to 
get me downstairs. Here is the sash. But I will 
wait a few seconds longer before going down—only a 
few seconds.” 

She closed the boxes and pushed them back against 
the wall. # 

“lint one thing I am gl.id of—really glad : I never 
took a penny from him. I should break my heart if 
I had taken anything. Now 1 owe him nothing— 
nothing. Will lie come here bifoto he is married ? I 
expect that Knid has told him all my faults, my horrid 
behaviour to people, and selfish ways.” 

“ Margaret! ate you never coming ? ’’ 

“ ^ es; at once/' 

“I must leave this quiet little room. Pei haps lie 
will want me to be at his wedding.” Jilic drew a long, 
shuddering breath. “ Oh ! I cannot do that. I cannot 
go to the wedding. Besides. I must find a situation : 
1 cannot live on Mrs. Lester any longer. She has 
been kind, very kind ; but it would be wrong of tne to 
stay much longer—they are so poor. I have not been 
trying to find something to do these last few weeks. 
I—1—oh ! what a foul 1 have been ’.—a silly little 
fool !” 

She leant her back against the wall, burying her 
face in the scarlet sash she held in her hands. But 
her eyes were dry when she looked up. 

“ 1 am glad, glad, glad l never took his money. 
, Suppose I had, what- should I have done—what could 
I have done ? ” 

Aloud, in answer to another impatient summons— 

“ Yes, yescoming immediately.” 

With head erect, humming a little tune, she ran 
down the stairs and entered Nell’s room. 

y 1 know what you’ve been doing upstairs alone. 
,, You’ve been crying yout*eyes out because you’ve lost 
; your prize. Let me look at you.” 

Nell Seized Margaret’s arm and dragged her down 
beside her couch. . > 

Dry eye?!, Too deep for tears—is that it ? Ha! 
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ha ! ■ I knew he meant nothing. How could lie care 
for a dolly-faced thing like you ?” . 

“ Nell! Nell ! ” • 

“You needn’t ‘Nell! Nell!’ me. Your Ben will 
be the next to go. So he’s engaged to Miss Seymour, 
is he? A dark woman, Mary tells me. Dark women- 
attract and hold the men ; you fr*ir chits have no 
chance. He has gone off and left you lamenting. 
You will never be mistress of Fen Court again ; you 
h^ve lost your chance.' Don’t cry, sweet co i. v 

“ I im not crying.” . 

“ But you would like to. You are only keeping the 
tears back that 1 may. not see them. 

can’t deceive me. 

** Wliy should I cry because Geoffrey 
Enid'SfjsynjOur?” said MArgarct, moistening he 


.“Margaret, leave her. She is wild with temper 
to-night.” . ; 

“Wild with temper, am I? Well, Margaret, ah«U 
not go. It amuses me to see her face when t ted '^ler 
she is in love with him, with Mr. Geoffrey. Fenljarn, 
who is engaged to Miss Enid Seymour. 1 Did h^ ever 
,, kiss you, Margaiet ? ” ' '• ;• *' 

‘ Margaret wrenched her arm free.--. . • • • V;.*jK 

How dare you ask such a thing?” ^he.said'h^tw^. 
her ticeth. ■ /v- - .... .•\V 1'*^^^: 


l Nell gave a hoarse, disagreeabld cbbckle. ,' v^.;V\$.v 
*i. “ *9“ wiU never see Fen Court again unless 




ink back exhausted; the last "gone^ 
i-in Margaret’a.ear,'-: v '... 
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“ If you say such things to me I must leave you,” 
said Margaret., “ You have «noright to say that I — 
loved him.”- • .. . 

“ Can you say you did not 

Margaret held up her head proudly ; she met Nell’s 
small bright eyes boldly. -V! ; •*/ . 

“ You, have no riglit to ask such a question and 
I shall not answer it. 1 found the s ash ; would you ! 
like to have it?”' 

. .She-.dropped the scarlet silk on the couch. Nell s 
fingers'closed on it • ■ ■ ■ 

“Only a. thin, coipmon silk! Well, youTl be a 
pauper now in earnest, so I suppose you must be 
careful of. your silks and satins.” 

“ I have been a pauper some time.” 

11 Have you ? Ask mother what she has been paid 
for the ‘ pauper’ ?" 

A wicked, cuhhing smile curved Nell’s thin lips. 

“ l’ald ! Who has paid ? What do you mean ?” 

“Ask mother or Mary. You need not make signs 
to me, Mary. He won’t be so ready with bis cheques 
now, so she may as well be told the truth.” 

“He ! what do you mean ? Who has been paying 
for'me ? ” 

“ Mr. Geoffrey Fenhnm, of course. Who else would 
pay ? You must have been simple to think that we 
should have had you here all these weeks for nothing. 
We have barely enough for ourselves, much more 
supporting second or third cousins.” 

“Mary, is this true?" 

•‘Ah! .Mary has wanted you to be told from the 
beginning.” 

“ Mary, is it true?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You have all been deceiving me ! ” 

“ Quite a tragedy queen ! ’’ sneered Nell. “ Yes, we 
have all been deceiving you, and it lias been very easy 
to do so. You have believed everything you have been 
told in a most simple fashion. Mr. Geoffrey Fenhnm 
came to this house the day before you did and offeied 
mother a sum to take you and keep you for as long as 
your folly lasted. We jumped at it, 1 can tell you ; 
didn’t wc, Mary? Ob, Mary’s crying, is she ? Mother 
had only just lime to catch the pbst and tell you to 
come the next day. He gave her a cheque for fifty 
pounds then and another cheque later on. Isn’t that 
it, Mary?” U- 

“And" I thought you were so kind to me out of 
charity." 1 

“ I'said you were a fooL Mother, what has Mr. 
Fcnha'm paid you for taking charge of Margaret ? ” to 
hev mother as she entered the room. 


Mrs. Lester coloured. 

- “ You have not told Margaret that, Nell. You know 
how particular Mr. Fenbatn was she should not know. 
£)ear child, you-imtst not mind what bur Nell says.’’ 

“ He has bceti paying for me all tbis.tihic ! You 
have been deceiving me, you and .Mary and Geoffrey.” 

,r We could not afford-” 

“ I have been living here on his money! • You 
have allowed me to thank you for your kindness to 
me! ” 

“ I wanted you to be told,” sobbed Mary. / 

" We could not have kept you for nothing,” said 
Mrs. Lester sullenly. ■ • 

“ Living on his money. How he must have siniled 
when I talked about your kindness ! ” 

“ Of course, my dearest Child-” 

I)o not call me your dearest child,” interrupted 
Margaret fiercely. “1 am your lodger, not your 
dearest child.” 

“A very good lodger too,” chuckled Nell. “A 
hundred pounds is a fair sum for a few weeks.” 

“ I always wanted you to be told,” said Mary, taking 
Margaret’s hand. 

But she pulled it away and averted her eyes from 
Mary’s tearful face. With head erect she walked to 
the door ; in silence opened and closed it behind her. 
The three heard her cross the narrow landing, enter 
her bedroom, and turn the key in the lock. 

“She ought to have been told before," said Mary, 
“and it was wicked and cruel of Nell to,tell her now. 
Her face was dreadfulshe looked just heart-broken.’’ 

“ Pooh ! do her good, her pride wants taking down,” 
said Mrs. Lester. “You go to her room, Mary, and 
offer to bring up her supper.” 

Margaret declined supper or to open her door. 

There was little rest in the house that night. It 
was not until near morning that Mary slipped into a 
sound sleep. She woke with a start. It was nearly 
ten o’clock, hut Mrs. Lester was not getting up and 
Nell was still asleep. Jemima was brushing the stairs 
vigorously : she also had overslept that morning. 
Mary dressed leisurely. She went to Margaret's room 
and tapped at the door.- No answer. A louder knock 
remained unanswered. She turned the handle and, to 
her surprise, found the door was njftr. A slight push. 
It swung open and she was in the room, Th« bed 1 
was empty, nor had it been slept in : the room #as 
empty. A piece of paper fluttered on the dressing- 
table in the draught between open door and'wintjow, 

“I have given up my lodgings” was written upon it. 

.Margaret was gone! 
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LARGE and handsome building stands near 
Camden Road Station. This building is 
the well-known High School—The North 
London Collegiate School for Girls, which 
is ruled (irmly and wisely by Miss Buss, than whom 
few women have done so much for the advancement 
and welfare of their sex as she has done. 




Concerning the recent visit which I paid to her, 
there is so much to be said that I cannot doc.'.l 
better than plunge in inedias res without further pre-,, 
litninaries. Miss Buss, who is a woman well advanced;^ 
in years, of a charming appearance and disposition, 
and who was'arrompanied by her chief assi. tant, Mrs. V 
Sophie Bryant, U.Sc., at once suggested that I should v 
first make a tour of the building in their company : a 
, proposition to which I gladly assented. .The first room. */ 
I was shown was the library : a beautiful room, in whichi 
a few girls were seated, quietly reading and writing^/ 
This room itself would be a revelation to any ‘wogtan'S.s 
acquainted only with the old rigime. Here waff 
quietude and a strfteliness, a calm and a repost 
sociated only with all that is most secluded,' most> 

• scholarly ; how different from the cold, bare, CTowdttdi>‘ 
noisy schoolroom of a bygone day 1 ^Thcn came a 
scum, filled chiefly with geological specimeijs— anathfitf! 
significant sign of the times, and one that is much'appre%; 

• ciatcd by the rising generation.' Wd stood i J mont^tf 
here discussing the devclopmehts of.tlie.iist-f'ew.ytsat 

“The girls,” said Miss Buss to the, “jire id 


itjnd-.Uvtp: 


. '■ more interested in what is gQiagoit; 
they used to be. Life is aa-jiijich 
. it was in my early days>. 'mlti ti, ; ... .. 

lar. work, they have literary* 

Mng spcfclies, in all of which .'t)iejr\&W ***"" 
interest..,,. In the Debating ' Society,“iortii 
discuss some very abstruse questicmS indfeed.? 








Grets, 



subject for debate,'.-J*And'lasV w,ereic,'Tahe cah-'V gtriViheS»kMy«^uii4irt*te? th&dee$»4tfdp- of. 

ied , . \^^fc»ai4sed‘ifi«!Eigiit HowrsijiU. v • - ■’ V-,-'"' ’■ ■•• '. 


. Hbw fif iAicU*^ precbdty' is desirable, of its erj 
cottrag^meht'^wtl| ■ ^id vised, is' > very debatable 
-/ nuufer, - but MisS Btos/on my remarking to that effect, 

.'asStirtd.tte th'it th* girls : were as. feminme, as bright. 

•• and is youthful as ev'eMhcy were. >" * • *-> 

• ‘ “ Indeed,” *he very significantly added, “ these new 
. interests keep girls out of much mischief,' The old 
system; which ditfnot half occupy their time or their 
minds, was full of evils in many respects. In the 

* Literary Society they discuss such books as ‘The 
Virginians/ ‘Hcrewavd the Wake,’ ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’Macaulay’s Kssays, Tennyson’s' ‘ In 
Memoriam,’ Browning's Poems, and the like. We 

•' have also a Science Club. This is very popular, and 
. chiefly because it is also very practical. For instance, 
frequent excursions arc organised by the members to 
various place.-, of interest. Last week, the Club paid 
a visit by special permission to Doulton’s Works.” 

, * lly this time wc found ourselves standing in the 
great hall, and immediately beneath a very fine organ. 

The light poured in through painted windows, which 
had been placed to the memory of teachers and pupils 
alike who had passed away. In this room linger the 
best traditions of the school life. Here day by day 
the life and interests of the establishment are focussed; 
here prayers are read, examinations arc held, concerts 
. are given, festivities are enjoyed. It is the centre of 
all the school life. There is a large dining-hall, where 
the. girls arc provided with a light but substantial 
dinner, of which, or of lunch, with admirable common- 
sense and a humanity undreamed of in the olden 
days, it is insisted all girls shall partake, and at which 
they are allowed to talk as loudly and as much as work and ingenuity. 
, they please : which is another sensible rule. The de¬ 
partment that most interested me, however, was the 
Gymnasium, where all the girls in the school have 

• musical drill overyday. At the lime of my visit, I 
found a number of the pupils going through a special 

. medical drill, under the immediate superintendence of 
a lady doctor, who decides after,a.cai efnl examination, 



{.From a pKotografk by Missti. IK. & V, Dianuy, Et»*y 
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the rooms,’’explained my hostessand some of.our 
window-gardens are very beautiful specimens oftbpir 

ity." ' 'r- * ■',,.y ’ ^ 

All this lime my readers will understand thatEant;-1 
moving, the solitary man, amid a very hive of 
industry. Girls of all ages arc around me, ?tnd '$l- 
gaged in every kind of study and occupation.‘Vt- v V‘ 
“Take, for instance, the VI. Form,” said- Ml**" ' 
Buss, “ which contains about twenty-five girls, fiqm 
seventeen to nineteen years of age j they afC ’.piiC'.l- 

'Villi the concurrence of the parents, if any girl requires paring mostly for University Scholarships, or reading; .: 
a special Coune 6f calisthenics or gymnastics. for the London Intermediate. Their mathematics: ? ;,- 

Then there was , the Sldjd School, at which, for the and classics are very far advanced indeed." • '/.[ 

first time In my life, I saw female carpenters' hard at In the Drawing School a lurge class was engage&jn 
work, and was'Able to admire the deft, easy manner designing,in sketching, and in drawing both fronv'fhe 

T With whiefathey handled their tools, and the clever ' fiat and the roufid; and the roQt-h-a regular artist’s "' 
’*;work tlvey'.Wrhed out4.• 'V !'• '■ studio, was lull of models from the.antique and casts 

■/ t .Ranginguponthowall, of heads,.hands, and limbs. 1 asked Mrs. Bryant if 
. •' •V^.'Th^^ifiid Buihj rhdftto for the term. game> Ana athletics were popular, in the school 

v.^fe/hfiMsys'Cito^a ve«e/flrpfli; the. Bible, or a few •/.. " Very *huch so/ she replied. - "As a tulc, «dr*j«Ja.. 1 
-e«n.tenifce/pf John Ruskm or ^'Tlre \%ty;^t)flede.;/yfo'.]^jLVe sportsonce 4 year r racing, 

CAt>\B •llafl b .‘*il’ -»V. a/. > ia MM «m M '**«•' Am 4 '»'«t • —MM '••M VC '^3 g ’ 

tegular. . 
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necessary to be cultivated as a taste and capacity for 
study. We have here a regular Games Club for the 
special cultivation.- of this taste, and girls are par¬ 
ticularly encouraged to belong to this club. 1 am 
rather against regular organisation of games myself. 
1 think the instinct must be as far as possible purely 
spontaneous. It is an instinct which must be. sus¬ 
tained by more subtle means than mere games. It 
may run through work and all life, an under-currcnt of 
activity bubbling up here and there in the most un¬ 
expected manner. It is a great factor in school-girl 
life. A mistress with a profound instinct for play in 
charge of a form for a year will unconsciously call it 
out in the great majority of her pupils within that 
time.” 

“In fact,” 1 replied, “you believe that a capacity 
for judicious 'frivol' is a really good thing, and can 
only be found in really clever people?’’ 

“ Precisely," she replied. “It is a most wholesome 
element in our nature." 

“And do you find that, on the whole, the Higher 
Education system brings out all that is best in a 
woman r ” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed, wc do,” replied Miss Buss. “We 
turn out business-like, capable, rational women. A 
girl docs not become unsexed by highci education. 
On the contrary, her feminine characteristics become 
more marked. Develop all a woman's faculties, men¬ 
tal, spiritual, physical, and you perceive a broadening, 
not a nariowing, eficGt. Even in religious matters 
the mind is broadened ; it is not secularised, for the 
naturally conservative tendency of a woman’s nund 
prevents her rashly dinging aside the old land marks.” 

“ Is your discipline \ cry strict ?" I asked. 

“ It is, and it isn’t," was the reply. “ As much as 
possible it is left in the hands of the girls themselves. 
Wc inculcate a sense of individual responsibility. But 


I do not wish you to understand that the mistresses 
have no voice in the matter. On the contrary, the ' 
responsibility is laid upon all, and forms a connecting 
•link between pupils and teachers ; and i cannot 
insist too strongly upon the influence that a mistress 
can exercise over her pupils. A wise us« of influence 
is the secret of all discipline. But as much as possible, 
the exercise of discipline is left in the hands of the 
girls themselves. Each Form, except the lowest and. 
Jiighest, elects two monitors by ballot, who, without the 
power to punish, help the teachers by their personal 
influence only. The VI. Form elect ten prefects by'-’ 
ballot, and it is a remarkable thing that they are ' 
almost invariably light in their choice of girls, A 
prefect can interfere in any part of the school where., 
she sees matters .ire going wrongly. They can sum¬ 
mon a refractory girl to the lihrary to meet the whole 
body of prefects, and 1 am told that such a proceeding ,• 
is regarded with the greatest possible awe. Our own 
punishments aie few and far between. Work not 
produced at the piopcr time, or which shows traces 
of carelessness and indolence, has simply to be pro¬ 
duced or reproduced later, and the offender has, more¬ 
over, to write a statement of her offence, duly signed, 
in a brink, called ‘ The Appearing Book,’ of which • 
there is one in each form. 

“Ail breaches of rule aie similarly recorded, and 
if any girl ‘appears’ more than a certain number of, 
times m a half term, she has to stay for an hour's 
work as an imposition in the afternoon. Im¬ 
positions arc not common, and arc in this way made 
serious matters. A form in which no gill] has an im¬ 
position for the half-term is placed on what is called . 
‘the golden list, and is entitled to a ‘gratification,’ in ' 
the form of half-an-hour’s play or other amusement. 
Thus tnc individual is punished by being the cause of 
a loss -slight, but perceptible—of honour and pleasure 

to her community. Iler social- 
motives arc evoked in support < 
of seirregarding ones, at tbp 
same time that public opinion 
is stimulated in favour of 
order. It is not found that > 
there is any tendency for this • 
public opinion to become in 
the least oppressive and hard 
on the weaker members. It . 
is the old principle of the', 
ancient Romans revived, the 
sacrifice of the individual to. 
the good of the Cqinmotfcy 
wealth. But we allow po ; ' 
lynch law j and again, we nevef 
keep a girl in.. You see^r, 
girl* here. aie, day girls, ahj$*. 
they have to leave at a certain'' 
fixed hour every, day ; hftr. 
mother knows exactly when 
to expect each girl, wiitfo mili- 
tatcs.against the 
ignorant outsiders'^ay ttoese” 
High School* are. 
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“All this must exercise a very healthy effect upon 
your pupils. You are doing away with the hysterical, 
sclf-consrioiis, sentimental young lady of Miss Austen's 
days, or with the tendency to w hat our grandmothers 
call the ‘ vapours'? ’’ 

“ Exactly," she replied. “Wo train the girls to see 
that character depends upon little things. As I ouco 
said in a London paper, so I say to-day : we teach 
self-restraint; we deal as much as possible with each 
giil individually. We really seek to know the indivi¬ 
dual idiosyncrasies anil personalities of our pupils. 
The discipline liete, though very healthy, is very de¬ 
cided. It i 3 a complete wall around them, beyond 
which they cannot escape j we appeal also as much 
as we can to their coinmon-sensc and to their good 
feeling. The .result is, a new kind of girl is growing 
up, who in her turn will be the mother of a very differ- 


Ihere is co-opcratiea and mutual support between the 
two sets of influences at home and at school, the best 
, results so far may be expected ; and where there is 
lack of such co-operation and support there must be 
waste, even though neither home nor school is guilty 
of neglect. Hence it is essential that there should be 
sympathy for the home education at school and for 
the school education at home: essential, therefore, that 
though the work has to be divided, the ideal should 
not be. The head-misttess of a school and her as¬ 
sistants need always to remember that a most im¬ 
portant part of a girl’s education depends on the en¬ 
forcement of the normal home claim thin she should 
1 make herself useful in the house.' ' • • * 

“ School claims must be so framed as to leave room 
for the home ejaim, most especially in.the early years 
of a child’s life, and the light-minded schoolmistress 


ent person from the sentimental young lady of half a ,. will always support this home Claim whctl opportunity 
century ago. Already we begin to trace the influence " occurs; Half the moral benefit"of this. High School 
and effect of our system in the children of girls who < : system arises from the fact- that the girt still lives 
were pupils here twenty years ago." ‘ w,ithin.the sweet influence of a good home,.. In fact, 

. And as to the vexed question of home interference /vile teach here that a girt is only half educated if she 
with school duties, Mrs. Bryant,” said I, as Miss Buss '^ w not taught tp display willing usefulness at home, 
left the room for a few moments; “do you find that.:-" It'is a disgrace to havetisdess fingers, unreadiness of 
home influence militates against school influence,' antH --'.taiji^ja household ways, and inaptriess to take'a place 
vice versa f ” • * • -i*--!*.-' » ... 


social home, circle; ■ A High School would be a 


Si 
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At this moment Miss Buss returned, and placed in*, 
my hands the School Magazine for the month of June, 
1893 . It began with an essay by one of the girls on 
“ The Term’s Motto*: — 

• ' “ Tor knowledge h a Mnp wliiih few may 1 limb. 

But duly U a path M’bicb all may Head." 

' “Wc were talking a short time ago on our Debating 
Society,” said Miss Buss; “and here you sec is the re¬ 
cord of a Parliamentary debate which was held recently 
on ‘ The Payment of Members.’ Hcic is ihr opposi¬ 
tion offered by one very vigorous damsel. * The effect 
of the salaries,' she contended. ‘ would be to pioducc a 
class of political advcmtireis. who looked on being 
members of Parliament as a veiy comfortable way 
of earning their living, and tliat the government of the 
country would fall into the hands of unworthy men, 
who would establish a class tyianny. The manual 
labourer coultl not be expected to make any thorough 
study of the laws of K« onoinics ; and the kind of 
people to profit by the arrangement would be briefless 


LFilT-LlIAT ON JJRESS. "• ", AJ : - ■ 

* .. •- J*‘ ;• v 

, representing the nation ? As well, jrtiy. them Tor tjijfit*" 
love of duty, of honour, of glory. Let us keep pur s 
Parliament free from such a stain !’” ‘V,‘ 

There, mothers and fathers, is the simple prodttet of- % 
a simpler day ; there is a specimen of the risinf£g<i)e-' 
ration! Who could conceive one of Jane. AUJteti^ 
heroines, or the damsels of Miss Burney’s day, dr thd--'- 1 .' 
nicrry-heaned girls in big crinolines and with.-a.;,?,, 
croquct-mallct in hand, bent on the subjugatiod ofif'u 
sonic gallant soldier or mild young curate, whom' poor ,j*. 
John Leech so loved to draw, coining out with such. '.-'/, 
phrases and such opinions ? T'mpora mulanhlr 
ct in it/is mu himu» }’ ' \ i.KA- 

Bui 1 hose same girls are excellent tennis-players ?••'*■■ 
their performance 111 the concert-room far excels' any.,/,-’ 
of a previous generation ; their sense of huinoUfvls ' J r 
keen and frequent : their whole life is deepened.and 
broadened ; their womanhood is a far more complete ; 
and joyous tiling than ever it has been before. 1 
Some foui or five hundred girls attend the school , 


barristers and doctors without patients. But should daily, and the staff of teachers is never under sixty-,.,.;, 
wc pay men when we give them the high honour of live to seven!j. v' 
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These artistic hats are much admiied at “private 
views,” or when completing the toilets of A “ bevy of 


iff* 











A CHILli’o HAT IS VfcJ.VKT. 
(J >‘/retchfd hy tkt AttOur.} 


facing the pictur¬ 
es' iuely wide biim. 
The colour was a soft 
shade of pale green, 
anil the plumes were 
tipped with a darker 
tone of green. These 
were arranged at cither 
side of the crown, and 
appeared to clasp the 
raised brim on the left 
side of the hat. 

Huckles of jet and 
large ornamental hat pins arc much used in millineiy. 
Two pins of costly Oriental workmanship were intro¬ 
duced with charming effect on a hat of “Siberian” 
cloth—-a material rough in surface and light of texiure, 
in colour resembling a ."young green" leaf finely 
sprinkled with hoar-frost. A wide contrast of colom 
was effected by the introduction in velvet and feathers 
"• of a deep tone of colouiT 

• Passing from the richer materials, we find many of 
. the new hats composed of plaited straw in two or 
more colours in compulation. 

■ Chip also is a favourite, and elegant in effect. Hats 
. arranged in blackla£e—notably, Mechlin and Chantilly 
•—have broad briipi entirely shading the face,gradually 
diminishing in width towards the back, where they. 
•'disappear. The -'arrangement of the Tacc is totally 
, different from that of past seasons ; in lieu of the 
, numerous drawings whereof the brim was composed, 
•. tfte severity oft he. outline, without bend or curve, is 
„ ..'softened;by'tjie tasteful manner in which the lacc is 

• • jifitpetj;'.’/ }y.- 

A handsome cluster of half-open roses, with natural 
foliage'and- tborny stems, is often introduced at the 

• v back of tlfe crown, and narrow strings of velvet ribbon 

' ; tie b^nwtlt phe chin. . , 

A Uniquedistinction in: this season's millinery is the 

1 . . ■ «• V > • i .1. » _ * •• _ -i. _•_•__ ,v(t 
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right and left—the extreme 

. _-_^ ... rut in a novel way, forming a • .« 

'a i lovely.' facc.' ./antf , < V?>lunt• jpbin’t.. A close rosette of loops 'of the gold and 
" softening the outline' • grefirt ribbons nestled against the hair 6n either side ' 
by shady brim ’ and of the back; from which drooped elegantly'iVpraysjf pf, •' 
drooping plume. The mignonette. * • 

other day I saw one This floral arrangement on the hats andbonheti 'of; : .\V. 
such hat. in Tin- the presept is one ofthc leading novelties, anff they are,-- 
.terretta silk, with . so placed as to grijcefuUy “fit in "with the elongated . 
large, soft crown and coil of hair across the widened topofwhtch the , 
puckered, silk lining bonnets fit close. * • f.’.. *■ • 

The toque is yet to live another season, and for 
spring and early summer wear is made of fancy'straw •• • 
in tones of burnt crime, old gold, amber, ; and ,lan- , 
colout 1 . These straws are composed of several rows of ’ 
tiny loops or spikes, that overlap each other, and give a 
rich and encrusted appearance. The toque is trimmed 
with velvet cut on the bias, and mountetE'-.in an 
irregular manner, thus forming a twist ; which 'is 
placed between the crown and the narrow Turped-up 
brim. A. pretty example was, an old gold straw ; 
ornamented with rose-petal velvet and a, black jet 

spray upstanding at the left side. , 

Children’s headgear assumes large dimensions..' The 
large velvet hat shown at the top of this page with . 
triple plumes, placed to the front is a favourite-style., ••• 
Fancy straws, Tuscan and chip, have bread, un- 1 
curved brims and double crowns, with garnitufe of rib¬ 


bons and flowers. 

The hat illus¬ 
trated for a child 
of live years is 
made in cream- 
coloured Shang¬ 
hai silk; the 
crown full ami 
large, withdrawn 
brim raised off 
the face, and 
h a n il some 
plumes fastened 
with alettes of 
silk. The tiny 
children will still 
charm us with 
their picturesque ‘ ■* 
appearance in • 
the .‘‘Liberty*’' 
hood bf Puritan " 
or 'ISurembeig 



. -j • 

HAT FOK A CHH.U OF. Ftyt TkABS. 


Jptipidtt^ic 


y/VA),:,.. . 

oftblack flowers, to the exclusion of ., design. • £ “ .T-w’•V. 

roses,., and V . ' . ' 

,'tnignpn^^^ieot note that the bla^jt is,bright and refr ;.- '.-.v- - ,. . r • ■ •.,' 1 . 

jack inigncinette was utilised'as The distinctiye, iwnnWs&this 

*. —* ■ h. » nl^itiul ' atrAMI m W? In' UHflik Latnla * #<«—>■» Tl>« iJMnunnft 
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wilh jet. The close-fitting head-piece was square in . successful lace and jet bonnet was arranged for an 
outline, and the wide coronet drooped to the ears., elderly lady. A waving line of pleated lace across the 
Exactly in the centre of the from was a flower-shaped front was edged with rows and afringe of jet, broad loops 

of lace wilh a handsome osprey placed at the back, and- 
wide laic strings brought to the front and gracefully 
fastened beneath the chin ; thence in long ends. 
Another blade bonnet had a fancy straw-lace crown, 
square in character, witli a treble group of upstanding 
pleats in lace, fastened by a long narrow paste buckle. 
The back of the bonnet was formed by a butterfly' 
bow of narrow ribbon, beneath which, at cither side, 
were placed a group of lovely crimson roses. The 
strings were of watered silk ribbons. • •. 

The indoor caps for old ladies claim attention;'' 
One of cream-coloured Mechlin lace was arranged 
as a Puritan head dress, with an outline of mauve 
velvet, wilh bows of ribbon of a lighter shade. The 
lace formed a high < town to the cap, and was raised 
in a pleat iu the centre of the back, drooping in 
elegant folds at either side, thus- concealing the hair. 

A ver> dooming cap was made in black Chantilly 
lace, slightly diapod across a coronet band of petunia 
velvet with a tiny white ostrich tip a little to the left 
side. The lace lapc.s were brought to the front and- 
fastened with a paste ornament. 

Jironuics and Velveteens. 

Of lint important c arc 
the biocadcs, which in 
point of richness and 
brilliant effect have no 
rival. In every instance a 
dusky warp will be crossed 
by a woof of gleaming 
colour. 

Green appears in strong, 

M’RKMUKKG I.RMGN FOR A CHILD'S FROCK. decided IOI1CS, with Satin 

(Dtugmd by tht Autker ) surface brocaded in large 

clusters of soft pinks and 

knot of terra cotta-coloured velvet, with outstanding yellow flowers. A design 

sprays of jet; a similar rosette was placed at the back, of honeysuckle in subdued 

from the centre of which rose a high black osprey; colouring is thrown into 

narrow black velvet Strings formed a chin bow. The relief by a background of 

whole design was so small and, beautifully arranged, metal-bronze colour, and 

that no grotesqueness or eccentricity was expressed ; a handsome salmon pink 

but the whole design was charming and exclusive. Fora is woven with stales of 

fair type of beauty, a becoming bonnet was made of yellow - white, powdered 

palish-green fancy-looped straw ; the flat straw crown over with “iris" bloom 

was in the form of a large sunflower with jet centre, in pale green and yellow, 

and side pieces of alternate rows of straw and jet; two These costly brocades will 

deep pink roses were placed under the centre brim in appear as Court, drawing- 

front. (How decidedly all vestige of yellow has van- room, or reception gowns, 

ished from the millinery pink, which now favours the But there are other 
tint of the La France lose petals !) At the left side, ’ charming designs, at much 

clashed by a ring of jet, were several long loops of dark less ^expenditure, and 

green velvet ribbon, upstanding. Loops of velvet, also* available -fo all. These 
clasped with jci, drooped on to the hair at the back ; 4 show' (he favourite" 
this design was decidedly striking. ,j “ watered h effect in stripes 

In the. outlines/of several of the bonnets we can 'passing diagonally across 
trace thei^brigra .to the square, horned bgad-dress of ' ^iiilq.with trailsofsmall • 
the Middle Age* betokened by the : formed position; - &>#<*«* at Intervals, eithei . 
accorded & '(he On^ or ch 
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anthcinum. This brocade has an importance favour¬ 
able to handsome dinner-gowns for. matron or elderly 
lady. An interlining of thin wadding gives it the 
substance and “ set* of a'moire costly brocade. 

To proceed with, the velveteens. Whp amongst ns 
does not cherish the thought of one day acquiring a 
velvet or velveteen gown for home, evening, or dinner 
weai ? The choice of colours in such materials is 
almost bewildering in variety and loveliness at present. 

Little dresses for the children or bridesmaids are 
always successful made in amethyst blue, wine red, or 
emerald green. Tlius the quaint “ picture ” frocks, as, 
for Example, the little Nuremberg design foi a child of 
six - -see illustration on p. 312 - look quaint and chann- 
ing made in mushroom velveteen, with bodice anil 
half-sleeves of old brocade that lias a souptpn of pale 
pink in the design, outlined with marten fur, the bodice 
and skirt are sewn together and fastened down tile 
back, obviating the difficulty of numerous fastenings. 

Bridesmaids' Dresses. 

There is a choice of several most appropriate 
materials for these diesscs ; amongst others, the much- 
admired Indian cashmcic. A pretty colour is migim 
m-tlc green combined with velveteen of a duiker tone, 
and the illusti.ition pm p. 312 ) for a young lady of seven¬ 
teen supplies a pretl> design for making. The skirt is 
cut simply, with front and sides slightly gored. The 
full upper portion ol 1 ho bodice is 111 cashmere, of winch 
material the sleeves are also made, with bell-shnpcd 
over-sleeve lined with pale pink silk. Velveteen is 
used as a bordering for the skirt, and forms the tight¬ 
-fitting bodice, collar, and cuffs ; the bodice is cut to 
form a square yoke at the back, strapped to the front 
with shoulder straps, and laced up the front to the 
ncck-band. The cmhioidctcd dots are worked in a 
pale shade of green to coriopond with the cashmere, 
while the design on the sleeves and skirt is worked 
in two shades of green silk, relieved with pink. With 
this costume may be worn a large gteen silk hat, as 
described above, with plumes tipped with pink. 

I 1 or early summer weddings during warmer clays the 
fine “Organdi” muslin, with floral sprays scattered 
over it, will be much worn, made with a full skirt and 
tiny frilled festoons, the bodice drawn into a collar-yoke 
of lace, with a soft satin scarf fastened on the right 
shoulder, crossing the bodice to the left side of the 
waist, where it would be knotted, and thence hang in 
a bow and ends to the edge of the skirt; while the. 
sleeve is formed of larg? pulls. 

This season there is a wide range of muslins in ' 
delicate colourings, with the surface either crimped or 
patterned oyer; one I saw in woven basket-stitch had 
a shot effect of dull: blue and green. *,** 


on the vest is designed. A fringe and tiny chains of 
jet ornament the front of the skirt. The bodice is cut 
tight-fitting nnd fastens down the front; the basque is 
cut short on the hips, with deep point hack and front. 
The skirt, lilting plainly across the front, is set «\to 
deep pleats at the back. -Vq.;, 



A MATKON'S COSTUHS. - 
(Otsigned by tht Author.) ■ 


A mantle, three-quarter length, is worn with this 
gown, cut with a yoke-collar and revers of velvet, and 
high upstanding collar lined with Thibet lamb’s wool. 
The fronts hang straight, being set in full on the 
shoulders ; the centre of back forms a square pleat; 
and the mantle is lined throughout with shot black 
and green silk. ‘ • •, 


•• Costume, for Matron ( Illustrated ). 

lit green wopflen material, with vest and soft frill at; 
the neck of black velvet, revers on the bodice and 
pWtings «^ch side af. the fropt width on the-skirt are; 
of black moir 6 silk. The sleeves, revers, and skirt 
outlifted]-with velvet bapds n&hity ; embroidered jh, 


The bonnet is an arrangement of square medallions 
of fancy green straw and jet, erect bows of moird 
ribbon, and black silk violets] A. Ll. O. 

Cntfaftr foitterntjtr moping evstnmn/fint tht original dtiignt 
illultrmftd in thlt artu/t may it had, cut to tht undtr's tHemmrt- 
insHti./eftht ihiftikg ond tir/tmc chch (andfor tor » hitting in tht 
cast oft he tnaOHta^manU^nnd th, rhtl^t/roch). Affiliation should 
.fti'WtUfc to ihi Author of ‘‘ Chit-Chat on Dry si," tart of tht Editor 
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THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 



E are often told that the days of “ style ” 
in literature are gone, and that “action ” 
and “incident” now reign supreme. 

But what save “style” made “Obiter 
Dicta” so popular, and gave Mr. 

Augustine Birrcll his wide circle of 
readers? And that same style-- 
perhaps with a difference - is to be 
found m hi5 “ Essays about Men, 

Women, and Hooks.” just published by' 

Mr. Elliot Stock. All the essays which 

go to make up this dainty volume have of the years succeeding the Bartholomew ; and eyiyfcS. 
been published before, and (as befits thought is given to following the fortunes, of, and tijiS?, 
essays nowadays) many of the subjects ravelling the plots woven round, the Sieur. MriV' 
have an interest peculiar to old-world Weyman makes his hero tell the story himself, in tjitf’,' 

. -subjects, such as “ Dean Swift,” “ Loftl first person throughout; a method thdt only 
Bolingbroke,” “John Gay,” “Hannah More" and care can save from wearisome egotism, of'whjch 


Now that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s “A Gentleman ofl>; 
France” (Longmans) may be had in a single volume/’.' 
the popularity of the story should gtow faster than ever.: 
Anil its success is \\ell deset ved, for the .Sic ur de Marsac-/-. 
is one of the best-drawn chamotets that has been cprf*^ 
tl'ibuted to English fiction for many years. And not 
since I read “Vanity Fair” have I been so enthralled, 
by a tale as 1 v.-as by this. 1 would not for a utinatt^ 
insinuate a < onipai ison between the two stories in any*- 
other respect than this of engrossing the atteiuiotvjt. 
The reader is rallied oft' to France, and to the FrunctJy 

-r .i- _ ...... . ■'rfi 


“Sterne.” But there is a delightful .lavour'of personal a trace is to be found in tlie^c pages.' It is good 
reminiscence about the chapter on “ Parliamentary • come across a story about 'which one may ngh tft }/ 

grow enthusiastic, as one fairly may oVet; “ A GeiUfr^- 
mint of France.” The uncritical readfer - will, .eiia 


story about'which one may 

Candidates and the two on “ Books Old and Now 

and ‘‘Bookbinding ” are.as pretty as they arc sound, man of FraVico” The uncritical Veadfer -’ 
Tfr^rC is a charm about h book dressed and printed as the story, for its own thrilling ati<t uhfl*ig| ’ 
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loose on British homes of a; hb$T-cff .'hijnateur vishfrile*. 
quists, bent dp 

side to ,$P.TesbIV'is givibg; 

of an innocent and amusing fenack to a goodly dumber 
of people, then there will be a set-off, probablyjthe 
initial exercises which' Mr. Canthony enjoins on all his 
recruits, would choke off all but the best of the amateurs. 

That stories for girls have Jong formed a class of' 
literature distinct in itself is a truism alike to ,the 
buyer of books and to those whose mission it is to 
cater lor the reading public. Few patrons for, to be 
strictly correct, should 1 say patronesses ?) are at once 
so discriminating and so appreciative as girl-readevs 
of all ages. It' is not easy to persuade girls to give 
a writer new to them a trial; but on the other hand, 
when once an author has won their grateful approval, 
they will eagerly read any story from his or her pen 
which is issued. The stories in Messrs. Longman’s 
“ Series of Stories for C.irls ” have all won a popularity 
for themselves in other forms; but in their present at¬ 
tractive dress the four stories which the publishers 
send us this month should win a fresh circle of 
renders. For what girls could resist such a trio of 
wr.tcrs as Mrs. MoJesworth, the author of “The 
Atelier du l.ysj and Jean Ingclow? Mrs. Moles- 
worth is responsible for two of the four volumes ; the 
(irst being “The Third Miss St. Quentin,” and the 
second a collection of shortci tales under the title “The 
Sloty of a Spring Morning .' 1 Miss Jean Ingelow's 
** Very Young ’* and “ Ouitc Another Story ” make up 
another volume of the scries; more portable and less 
q^pensive —if, at the same time, less sumptuous—in 
appgaranc.c than the handsome volume which Messrs. 
Longmans issued sonic time ago containing the same 
two stories. And that beautiful story, “ A Younger 
Sister,” by the author of “The Atelier du Lys,’’ is the 
fourth tale in this handy series, which 1 can heartily 
commend to girl-readers. 

1 - 

Readers of Cassell's Magazine know Dr. A. H. 
Japp rather as a kindly chionitler ol the ways and 
whims of our animal friends than as a poet. It is 
hot long since in this “t'.ossip'’ was noted the pub¬ 
lication of Ids edition of “ Dc Quiucey’s Posthumous 
Works,” tind here is. a volume of verse, many of the 
contents of which were written before that other diffi¬ 
cult ta.<k Wni undertaken. “Dramatic Pictures’’ is, 
the general title of the volume (published by Messrs. 
Chutto &' Windus); but to me, and doubtless to 
many mdrfcbf the-readers, the most interesting portion- 
.of' the.book is that which, gives us the “ English 
. Riapettt; 1 *•’ VTbij is not the. place to attempt any- 
critical Jtnalysiis p[ the' remarkable Italian form of 
vers^ ’ which^gpes by .the tyfme of the rj spot to., 'It is; 
cnri'piiathftt though so many of the old French forms, 
have been Pe^tVcd: among us of late,little notice! 


.-has been.. takph,;cif this graceful- medium. Dr. Japp 
['fai usCti it especially for “ Songs of the Birds,!' and I 
./take leave to Reproduce one of these—iVhappens to 
be the first; but I choose it, not on that account, but 
.as a-happyiilhJstratipn df.the felicitous use of this 
expressive measure.' 

■ THE NIGHTINGALE. . 

Sweet Imrt of KCret tnimrtrel«y--how far 
- Thy goWen note*, lik* lightning* in dm ilarll, • 

, ' - Flash fall,- ebullient, and no rival* mar ■ 

That ramie Hooding all the moonlit park. _ • ' ' : • 

Ilold I bold ! ami overpower me not withpuin . 

Of very *weeio*>»; in ihy Veen, full Wrain, ,_, 1 
Note* lonch me to the quick—*o piercing dear, 

I dream and think a lung-dead love Li here. 

For the changeful notes of these “ Songs of tbi$ Birds,’ 1 
nothing could be more appropriate than this pretty 
Italian metre. Through the rispetfi, as through' the 
whole volume, the author's keen love for and- 

appreciation of Nature stands confessed. ' ' C 

, /* 

1 am glad .to see that two more of R. A. Proctor’s 
cvcr-useful and popular works on astronomy have been 
added to Messrs. Longmans’ “ Silver Library.FJrtt, 
comes “The Orbs around Us,” a series of chapters 
on the moon and the great planets, with two Chapters 
on those vexed questions “ Other Habitable Worlds,” 
and “ Other Inhabited Worlds,” which are not without 
interest even so long after the date at which they-were 
written, and when it is, alas ! so long since we lost 
their talented author. Again and again Proctor re¬ 
curred to a subject, as one sees in turning to his 
collected and nmv reprinted works. But he. always 
had something fresh to say, and .it is interesting to .take 
up “ The Expanse of Heaven ” after putting down,the 
other volume. He treats there of much the same 
subjects, but it is fiom another point of view, and the ’ 
two volumes are not antagonistic, but complementixy, -. 
llic one of ilic other. Astronomical science has/: 
advanced by leaps and bounds since Procter began/to. 
write upon it, but his influence on its popularity cannot,.; 
be overestimated. ; . .,*•« 

In a “ Gossip ”, which is addfessed to <i// readers 'of! • 
the Magazine I need.not apologist!,-for ineqricuuhg 
“ practical ” book which lias' just been publish#!. by.- 
Messts. Ward, Lock & Bowden, Limited,- under the ‘ 
title of “.The Work-Table Companion.”' ,WhehT;say'.’- 
that the book is edited by our contributor, 'Miss '.lljl|bn 
T. Masters, and that it sets forth stitches and patterns^ 
for all sorts of crochet, knitting, iftacrartje lace,' cr&ss- 
"siitch and Canvas embroidery, I-'haYS,ssid. ( '(envmgfi"ld 
'commend the book to all ladies.. Time was when 
i sitcb works/were “ severely let llfauC^-Whcn one'.^ppice 
,,pf “ books, 1 ", hut outs , is a-Wiser and irf'jhb 
v ,direction have we made greater progress Than in this 
providing reliable and succincfgujdesTb dainty and. 
.effective.nctcBeWork.'•/• ; •*. ■ VB^g-k-Mark. .,, 
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AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND SCIENCE. 


Correspondents aie mpn-stcd, wla-n applying to tin* hoi rot for the names and addresses of the persons from whom further particulars 
respecting the articles in the Uai iixkSK may he nlilaiii'd, to (nrward a stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and in the caee of inVentors 
submitting specimens for noliiv, to pic-|ia> the i.mbge. Tlic Editor cannot in any case guarauteo absolute certainly of information, nor can 
he pledge himself to notice cv ry at I nlc or work submitted. 



An Exhaust Ventilator. 

Our illustration shows an im¬ 
proved ventilator with pan of 
tin* conical cover leinovcd, by 
which I lie action can lie ex¬ 
plained. A wind striking the 
bottom pail of the ventilator 
passes through narrow ways 
1 ivtween the slotted pipes !>, T“, 
ami a calcs a pailial vacuum 
in the conical chamber abo\e, 
which draws up the foul air from 
the house by the central tube, T, 
and allows it to escape by the 
slots down the inner sidei of the 
pipes, r. v, as shown by the 
cut veil arrows. 


carbonic acid—a combination of carbon anti oxygen-— 
would in time discharge a sufficiency of oxygen into 
the atmosphere to enable the lower forms of animal 
life to exist, and as the piopoilion of oxygen increased, 
higher types of animals would make their appearance. 
The process is not complete even now, it appears, for 
the propeltion of oxygen in the atmosphcie is still 
slowly increasing, if the tests of the past fifty years can 
lie 1 died on. The speculation, it will lie seen, is in 
harmony with the doctrine that vegetation preceded 
animal life on the planet; and the fact that com¬ 
bustible - -tli.il is to sav, oxidisablc -substances, such as 
graphite, sulphides, and .so 'on, are frequent in the 
priiiiitue 1 oiks would seem to imply that the first 
atmosphcie was free from oxygen, and incapable of 
combining with these substances. 


The Telephotos. 

The “telephotos” is a new means of signalling 
which has been invented by Mr. C. V. Houghton, of 
Buffalo, N.Y., and is chielly intended for use at sea. 
it consists in producing the dots and dashes of the 
Morse telegraph code, with the intervals between them 
by,a low of electric incandescent lamps. A dot is 
ma*le by lighting one lamp, a dash by lighting 
ten lamps, producing an illuminated line five feet in 
length, and an interval or “ space ” by leaving a length 
of five feet unlighlcd. In [order to work this visual 
telegraph a keyboard is provided, bv which and the 
help of wires, the proper lamps are.lighted and the 
signals made. 

The First Atmosphere. 

Dr. Phipson, F.C.S., has made some interesting 


A Straining Lid for Saucepans. 

The accompanying figuic shows a new lid for 
saucepans which allows of the gravy or water being 



experiments in. growing plants UUtlu UifFCrClU gaSCS 

which have led him to a very probable hypothesis con- all strained away without the lid being lifted.’ .the 
/cerning the primitive atmosphere of the earth. The flap of the lid is raised, and the liquid simply poured 
plants belonged to various species- for example, the ' out through the strainer, while the solid contents 1 -we 
trifolium, myosotis, and coni wlvulus— and were kept back. * // 

nourished by water. He found them to exist for a . ' ... 

time, then die, in an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas ; . Shattered Conte ■ . .■ 

io prosper better in one of hydrogen, which they finally The comet discovered by Mr. W. R." B/obiisfln 
absorbed and oxidised ; and to thrive welt in one of America lias undergone surprising changes iiifcijrii 
nitrogen, especially if it contained onc-tliird part of ' was. first observed. Professor Rarnnrfl -n'f 
carbonic acid gas. From these results he argues that Observatory, lias taken several photognlpb^'ofjt^ .Snd 

the primitive atmosphere of the globe consisted of on comparing them it was found that thd tail Vad 

inert nitrogen gas.commingled with carbonic acid gas twisted and broken up into' knots ipiia 
andV-otbfer ‘vapours 'thrown out by the numerous the brightness of the entife body had mdc^'ibiSn^iBit 

Volcanoes then at work. , Vegetation would flourish .< Further, a latge portion 'of the tail b.ecamo,'.det$$^ 

. in such a medium, ■ bbj. animal;life would not. The and drifted away as a separate comet trav®5fhg^>i 

plant vjiowe ver. b^ absor{^ng ; nnd r decorog^ng : ( -paib of its,own.', \ : -ft*' 
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An Air-Brush for Artists. 

The art of drawing and painting by a fine jet of 
spray is growing in the United States, without, how¬ 
ever, superseding the older methods. It enables an 
artist to put his conceptions or impressions more 
quickly on paper than with the pencil or brush, and 
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the shading is more delicate and transparent than with 
a wash or stamp. The air-brush consists essentially 
of a holder containing a quantity of the ink or liquid 
colour to be used, and a tubular point with a fine bore. 
Compressed air is allowed to escape from the point 
in such a way as to drag a portion of the colour with 
it in a fine spray which strikes on the paper. Figs. / 
and c represent a new air-brush invented by Mr. 
Charles L. llurdick, an artist of Chicago, and recently 
introduced bv him into London. The reference letters 
are the same in both figures, and the inteiior will be 
understood from l'ig. 2 , showing a .section of the tool 
where it is the holder, T a tube by which the air 
enters it, and passes to the hollow point p in taking 
with it some of the ink or colour in the “ink re¬ 
ceptacle.'’ A needle, N, regulates the si/e of the dis- 
chatgmg orifice at i», and consequently the mark of 



the spray. The brush is held in the hand like an 
ordinary pencil or brush, and the spray is regulated by 
pressing on the key k. Fig. 3 illustrates 4 thc manner 
. » 
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of using the brush, while the foot of the artist works a 
pedal air pump, which compresses air in the reservoir 
on the left, anti supplies it through a flexible tjbe to 
the brush. Mr. llurdick has devised a special form of 
foot pump, and also a fountain air gauge, which is hung 
on the easel, and shows the artist at any moment the 
precise air pressure he is employing. The artist can 
draw .1 line varying in width from that of a pencil to 
nearly an inch without change of colour, or he can 
imitate the softest and most delicate as well as the 
darkest shadows. Fig. + is a specimen of the work 
done by Mr. llurdick in a few minutes. Photographers 
will find the brush very useful in retouching or tinting 
portraits, and lithographers, architects, and other 
draughtsmen in making their designs. 


Household Novelties. 


* 


1 


We have before us this month a number of those 
minor inventions, the application of which goes so far 
to make improvements in our domestic machinery 
and comfort. Who, for instance, lias not felt the 
want of rapidly-boiling kettles and saucepans? Here 
in the “Maycock” cooking utensils, fitted with a 

pierced outer shield, is all that could be desiredfor 

the shield at once draws up the heat, and protects 
the utensil from those knocks which go so far to 
damage kettles and saucepans of the old type.—Then . 
staining floors and other woodwork about a bouse is 
apiece of work that must often be done at home. For 
this a new .series of stains, known as “ Flooring,” has 
just been 1 , introduced, by means of which the whole 
Work‘can be effected at a single operation. The 
stains arc made in various shades, and seem to 
‘.'give'an'excellent result when carefully applied.—The 
Silver Wing*’ tap is anew contrivance for draw mg - 
■ off aerated waters, dr other sparkling beverages, glass 
jiy glass, -Witliout leaving'the jest: of the contents of 
'th.if.bbtj.li.expbsfd to the air. The tap is prated' inside 
; agb.d puLandjS fitted with a. screw-shank that pierces 
thjr, cork, lifea ^orksere^ 'Tn .sound' corks this little 
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device should net well.—An automatic tea aijcl cofl'cc 
canister lias just been patented. It is fitted with two 
lids, large and small. The large one is only used for 
filling the; Canister, and ythe tea or coffee is removed 
by the smaller opening, which is so contrived that 
only the quantity actually removed is exposed to the 
air. V . 



A WAr.A/INR cAMKKA. 


A Magazine Camera. 

The accompanying woodcut shows a maga/inc 
camera which holds fifty plates, and pcimils of the 
same number of pictures being taken at one charge. 
The plates aie mounted on tiavelling paper, and folded 
together as shown at ]», l\ After a photograph has 
been taken the plate is removed from the camera by 
pulling on the travelling paper, which passes between 
two rollers and emerges at O in the rear of the 
camera. 

A Magical Lamp. 

Tesla and other electricians have shown that electric 
currents of very high potential and frequency, that is 
to say, currents of great pressure and rapid reversal in 
direction, have no appreciable effect on the human 
body, so far as can be felt. Quite recently M. 
d’Arsonval, a well-known French elcctiician, lias 
shown that if such a current is passed through 
a spiral of wire large enough to surround a man 
without touching him, he can light a glow' lamp 
by simply holding it between his two hands, and yet he 
feels no inconvenience. In fact, M. d’Arsonval has 
applied his electrified spiral as a curative agent. The 
electrical influence is said to promote the nutrition of 
the patient, and largely increase his absorption and 
elimination of oxygen. Be this as it may—and further 
experiments are desirable before accepting the siate- 
mbnt““-thcre seems little doubt iliat magnetism pure, 
and simple lias no sensible clTcct on the human body, 
curative or Otherwise, for Mr. Kennelly, a distinguished 
as.sjslint of Edison, has recently made a large number, 
qf experimems with the most powerful magnets known, 
and all with negative results, •" : *■ 


invalids and students, o.r persons of delicate : nerves, 
. and hence the scuttle which we illustrate will be.'found 
Useful It is made of leather and Titled wilh.<p!oth, 



A Ni>lbRI Lss COAL SCCTTLK. f ll>. I.- IN IM'. 


and cap ible of folding up when not full of coals. The 
scoop is also covered with a mateiial which diminishes 
the grating of the coals upon it, and the utensil is both 
light and portable. 

Mental Images. 

" A man com ci sing in earnest,” says Kmcison, in 
his essay on Nature, “if he watch his intellectual pro¬ 
cesses will find that a iuaten.il image, more or less 
luminous, arises m his miml, contemporaneous with' 
every thought, which furnishes the vestment of the 
thought." This power of funning mental images ap¬ 
pears to vary in strength among individuals to a con-, 
siderablc dcgiee. Naturally wc should expect to find 
it powerful in poets and artists. Charles Dickens has 
himself told us that he actually “ saw*’ his creations as 
he wrote, and M. Taine mentions a painter who only, 
looked at an object while lie sketched its outline and. 
was able to fill in the colours from the image of it in'. 
Ins mind. <>» the other hand there arc people of, v 
equal intelligence who, being unable to sec such 
mental images themselves, have doubled their exist¬ 
ence, ami Mi. I i.-.iuis Gallon lias shown that habits 
of abstract thought, su< h as men of science and 
philosophers indulge in arc apt to weaken the capacity_r 
of forming mental pictures. Mr. Kilkpatrick, of,*; 
Winona, Minnesota, an experimental psychologist, 
made a series of observations on this phenomenon/ 
-with the help of his elasses. The scholars were asked,/, 
to wiite down just what came into their minds when 
certain familiar woids, such as “book,” “ tree, a - 
“church*’ weie called out, and the answers were 
carefully investigated, lie found that tlic majority of 
the students fouucd distinct images of the objects,' 



A KUIS1-.I CM. IOAC SCUTTLE. '• HO. M.—tOtMtUj. 


. X ■; A,No.ielesi doal Bp'itUe, • • , ..^corresponding to the words; and the rest 

V . Tho harsh ^ratipj of the mcul scoop on/a distinct images with a few «cepti<H*wtao. 

coaBscutUe. is,^fte^ ; tryitating and..'djsjfcreeabic;. id- in 

v. • .i-:- 
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word “book,’’ for example, called up vision'* of a 
Bible, a dictionary, a novel, in all but a few scholars, 
who thought of “food for the mind,” 01 “ the thoughts 
of some person.” The woid ‘ , tiec” was rcpiesented 
by sonic kind of tree, inoie especially the illustrious 
cheiry tree which Gcoigc Washington cut down. The 
woid “rhuich"’ usually evoked a picture of some 
chuich m the vicinity, but -omc of the hearcis thought 
of a “religious organisation.’’ It is evident fiont Ins 
results that most people .lie “ visu.disors” in thinking, 
wliile a few are “ non-i isualisers.” The tendency to 
form distinct images «a* vciy conspicuous amongst the 
female students, and in both sexes it reaches an 
abnormal development about Ihe ages of 14 and 15, 
or dining the period of adolescence, which, it has boon 
otheiwisc observed, is also one of exceptional good 
health and rapid growth. The tendency is further 
checked or fostered by the occupations in life. 



knob at will. The greater the pressure on the door 
the faster the nut holds, owing to the section of the 
slots being tapered. The new “ Lightning M door boll 
is shown in Figures 2 , 3 and 4 . It is not 1 * bolt, in the 
ordinary sense but a kind of hasp or slatted link, t, 
which hangs down the door-post wheh not in'use. 
being on a swivel joint a half turn of the wrist brings" 
it into a horizontal position across the ledge of the 
door where it is fixed on the bar as shown.. Fig. 4 
illustrates its action as a door-chain. 

Taste in Colours. 

Each to his taste is a proverb which has been held 
to apply to colours us well as flavours. Anthropo¬ 
logists, however, arc inquiring whether there is.no law 
or 1 ule in tire matter of colours, at least. They find 
that savages prefer bright colours. The negro of 
Altii a, the American Indian, and the Polynesian 
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prefer icd. It is the same with the New Caledonian, 
according to Captain Cook; and a red object is 
“taboo” to the New Zealander. The Gaboonese, 
writes Dorlhae, only used red, white and black pig¬ 
ments before the Europeans came, and mow blue is : . 
their mourning colour. Red is also preferred byythfc 
Kaffirs and Afghans. Purple, again, was the choice' 
of the ancients ; and red was the predominant colour: 
of their military uniforms. As for the northern peoples, 
they seem to prefer sombre colours. - blue is preferred- 
and yellow is avoided, not to say ridiculed. In Japan 
a Prussian blue or a greenish blue is most common ip 
clothing. The Ainos of Yezzo also prefer blue and; 

tattoo themselves that colour. These facts are worth 
noting by exporters of woven stuffs. De Drana 
always took red cottons to the Congo, whereas irt the 
Soudan blue cottons arc preferred. The negro 
Mussulman prefers blue and,, the negro fetichist fed. 
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In India clothes are red and yellow 
ratlici than blue, and the same may 
be said lor Cochin-China, when: the 
gods are usually gilt. The Indians 
of Guiana love a yellow bottom 
colour ; so do the . negroes of the 
Antilles. ' In Tahiti the natives affect 
pale red tints. Many of us will re¬ 
member that in recent years attempts 
have been made to show that be¬ 
cause words for certain colours arc 
not found in some early languages 
or poems, the authors, if not the 
readers, had a deficient colour-sense. 
.Did not Mr. Gladstone point out that 
Homer has no special term for green, 
blue and violet? The ancient Is¬ 
raelites only mention white, black, 
green, npd red. lint common sense 
bids us first reflect that people in an 
early stage of cultinc hefoie their 
language had become specialised, had 
no distinct words for ecitain shades 
of colour, especially shades which did 
not strongly appeal to their colour- 
sense. There are many tints in 
Nature or in aniline dyes which have 
no special name with us; but wliat 
should wc think of our posteiity if 
they inferred that our <nlour-seii.se 
was not sufficiently developed to re¬ 
cognise them ? Not to put too tine a 
point on it, we should think they were 
fools. The Battas of Sumatra had 
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no term for blue until they were able 
to borrow the Dutch word, but they appreciated the 
colour well enough. Negroes, again, have borrowed our 
English word “ blue." The Egyptians had a just sense 
of the harmony of colours, but they only employed red 
blue, green, brown, black, and white. The Assyrians 
and Persians judging from their enamels, preferred 
blue and yellow. The Checks atfected red, blue, and 
yellow. In dealing with such early . 111 , however, wc 
must be caieful not to infer too much from it, and. 
make a similar mistake to those who supposed the 
ancient writers deficient in colour-sense. Wc must 
remember that pigments, like words, have first to be 
invented j>r discovered before they can come into 
use, although the thing they stand fot is already in 
existence. 


in a second. Our illustration shows the operator 
counting the heals given with the appatatus at his feet. 
The apparatus is arranged to give a beat per second 
for each percentage of inflammable gas. 

THREE PART STORY COMPETITION. 

AWARD. 

LARGE number of MSS. was received, for 
this Cnmpitition ; but the 11 suit is very, dis¬ 
appointing, and m most cases the standard of excel¬ 
lence very low. 

The First IVi/e of TwnNiv-mu Pounds has 
been gamed by 

Bessie E. Duet lit, 


A Musical Fire-damp Detector. 

The Fonnenophonc'* is an instrument for detecting 
arid measuring the fire-damp or iiiflnnimuMi- gas in 
the air of a mine. It is based on the principle that 
tlie note of an organ pipe depends on the density of 
the air feeding it. Two similar org .111 pipes are pro-, 
vided, and one is fed with pure «iir, the othti with the 
aicof the mine, and if fire-damp is pirseni in the latter 
tf»e two piped no longer give the jaiue note. *• Beats” 
are the consequence, and the propoitmn of the fire-- 
damp in the air is determined by the juimbef cf beats 


Mead-Vale, • •/ 
Uedhill. - _ 

The Second and Third Prizes are withdrawn, in »£&£<!’ 
mice with No. (1 of the General Regulations Under 
which the Competition was conducted, there bcirijiib 
MS. adjudged worthy of either prize. -. - . • * 

We would remind our readers.that the HpLjDA’T 
Proc.rammk Competition closes on March .is ti 
and that all the MSS. for the -Sue** S;rqjiV'. : CO» 
PETITION must reach us on or before the' idfK'April, 
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AN ALDERSHOT MYSTERY. 



‘“if KUWBOULU IS A SWAUSMAN, THEN 1 AM A UOKSK-M AX1NE I ' ” 


would have tumgd out a thief.” 


H E camp at Aldeishot 
OjPjjB was in a state of fever- 
ish excitement. Somc- 
thing had ocelli red that 
* affected all, from the 
youngest drummer-boy to 
the general in command. 
j|fV “ I wish 1 knew what 
f V ^5 tempted tlic foolish lad to 
t help himself,’’ growled 
Colonel Scuife, as he sat 
wjTl A alone in his luxurious 
quarters, puffing furiously 
at a cigar. “ If he was in 
a hole, some of us would 
have strained a point to sec 
him through, or, at the 
^ \ worst, there were the Jews.. 

1 am sorry; but 1 never 
<■ thought Old Will’s boy.. 


The severe sentence caused general consternation. '* 
“ It ith thrange," lisped a beardless Subaltern to a 
bronzed old major, ‘‘that fellow Newbould lookth 
ecthactly like an innothent man ; but, of courth, he 
mutht have been guiuy. There ith the finding of the 
court, you thee." 

The major growled, in reply— 

“I don’t know; there is no accounting for what a 
fellow may do when he is stone-broke; but if New¬ 
bould is a swagsinan, then I am a horse-marine.” 

“ The fellow didn’t seem to bo going to the dogs 
either,” a captain interposed. 

Anyway, lie has gone there now, poor wretch ! and 
ibcv will devour him body aud soul," the major 
responded. “ I.et the fellow go. Which of you cares 
to handle a cue?" • ■ 

'1'he unhappy man was equally the subject of con¬ 
versation among the rank-and-iile of the regiment. 

“ Sorra a bit do I bclavc the pure young Icftihinl was 
guilty,” Corporal Moriarty said. “ He was such a saft 
ahpokin’ gentleman, an’ a foine fhist with the gloves.” 


The unhappy subject of Colonel Scaife’s meditations 
was one Lieutenant Newbould, who had, upon that 
very day, been, court-martialled uport’ a grave charge 
o{ Aeft. $ . . 

The, court had sat, and all Aldershot knew that the 
prisoner bad been fqund goilty, and sentenced to a' 
lengthy tentt Of infprisomftent. u 

Up to the very moment wheti the verdict was prO^. 
nourtced, public feeling had set strongly in favour ofr 

acqulit^v^r. -'C' ‘ ‘ V-.A 


‘‘All! And for - a fast bowler, Aldershot hever 
knew, his equal," answered Sergeant Mcllor. “He 
is an innocent man, boys, whatever them old fogies, 
•who never saw a genuine battlefield, may say to the 
contrary." 

“That’s what l said, sergeant," interposed Horn- 
" hardier Ellis; “ I asked the company if any mother’s 
&on of them ever knew a first-class cricketer who 
; turned out to be a thief.*’ 

v “ Yes, I, diet . There was that fellow, Gilbertson, of 
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the old Western County,” lia?ardcd a private, wlm 
stood lounging beside the door of the canteen. 4 ’ Did 
you never hear tell of him. eh. bombardier ? ’* 

44 (iilbertson! Was he a soldier, l should like to 
know, yon scraped Whitechapel gutter-snipe?’' inured 
the non romnnssioned officer. 

A fortnight earlier, Colonel Carling had withdrawn 
no less a sum than live bundled pounds from his 
bankers. 

This was known to several of his brother officers, 
including Lieutenant Ncwbould. anil they had rallied 
him, with soldierly freedom, upon lii-> wealth, hinting 
at the possible committal of an amateur burglary. 

One night the colonel gave a smoking patty, which 
did not bieak up until the small hours of the morning. 
The whiskey bottle circulated only too fieely, and the 
jests wcie of the freest. 

When the patty broke up, and the guests started to 
reel homeward to their icspeetivc quaitois, Lieutenant 
Ncwbould, suddenly recollecting that lie had left his 
macintosh behind, returned to the house 

So he was the last man that night in the colonel’s 
apartments. 

On the following morning it was found that the 
gold had been stolon. 

An alarm tvas given at once: the police wore quickly 
on the spot, and a complete investigation of the 
premises was made. 

Lieutenant Ncwbould admitted that he had gone 
back alone to the house. 

•The police discovered that an entrance had been 
effected by the French windows of the library. 

The young officer, when questioned as to how lie 
had entered the house, for the servants had tetiied 
long befoic, and the <olonel swore that lie had not 
admitted him, acknowledged that he had entered by 
those windows, which were open at tin* time, ami, I 
taking his coat, had returned die same way. , 1 

The money had hern deposited in an esciitcuro, 
which was kept locked. \ 

So far as could he dis< overed, the lo» k had not been 
tampered with. i 

The young man was suspected and arrested. \ 

His brother officers firmly believed in him, and even 
Colonel Carling entertained a lingering hope t\wA 
he might bo found innocent; but the courl-maYtial, 
swayed by c irrumstantial evidence, found the 'charge ' 
proven, lint the iinpiisonmcnl and ruin of Uic lieu¬ 
tenant did not give Colonel < at ling his lyotney back. 

Two months afterwards theic wns^' second robbery 
at Colonel Carling’s. 

This time ccitain title-deeds tty property in which 
that officer hail been investing \yf re Stolen. 

According to his own accomflt lie had only received 
the documents on the previous morning from his 
solicitor, and, feeling fatigued, or, perhaps, la/y, had. 
locked them up in the esenhoire, intending to look 
carefully through them on the yellowing morning. 

When he went to look for them the documents 
were missing. \ 

The loss was not merely annoying: it v. as serious. 
Apparently there were thieves tlie house. 


This was an unpleasant lcflectiou, which recalled to 
the colonel’s mind not only the loss of the money, but 
also his old brother officers imprisonment. 

Itait, having to he present at a review upon the day 
on wlm h the discovery was made, he was compelled 
for the tune to dismiss the subject from his mind. 

The day was warm, and Tommy Atkins proved 
unusually stupid, ni. pci haps. ;lie general was unduly 
exacting. 

Anyway, Colonel Calling relumed to his quarters in 
a diabolical humour. 

Contrary to his ordinaly cuMoni, without even 
i hanging his clothes, he sat down and drank freely. 

At midnight ho disini - —cd Ins *cr\ant. Some time 
later, but neither lie nni anyone else knew when, he 
stumbled upslaiis to lied. 

The following morning, or, rather, noon, the body- 
sen ant eiitcird his masur’s i own with the shaving 
water. 

To the consternation of both, the colonel’s regimentals 
were nowhere to bo seen. 

The officer hiccoughed • 

“ 1 took them off last night, von rascal. Where arc 
they . J ” 

“ \ e.s, mi. Thai is to say, you were wearing them 
when 1 went to bed last night, and you haven’t got 
them on now, - the scivanl answeted mildly. 

“Idiot! dolt! tin* i olonel thundered, ‘‘do you 
mean to insinuate that I went to bed in my boots ?’’ 

“No, sir.” faltered the imfoituiiatc man, who was 
filly a-quainted with the bate temper of his employer 
and commanding officer ; then, fearing that his denial 
might possibly have been too emphatic, he added 
apologetically, “that is. not very often, your honour.” 

i 



"■run coi,omkl’r regimentals were nowhere t6.- 

BK SEEN.” 
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Careful search failed to discover the wlieicabouts of 
the missing garments, and the feelings of Colonel 
Carling may be belter imagined than desmbed He 
was convinced that the thief was located somcuhm- 
in his immediate cncle; but who was he? He 
bitterly upbraided himself for his picripitancy in the 
Nowbould case; but the mischief was done, and he 
failed to see how it might be undone. Besides, the 
two later thefts did not demonstrate the lieutenant's 
oiiiocence. 

The colonel was still fuming over the loss of his 
highly-cherished regimentals, when Ins son Herald 
teturned home, fioin Oxford, foi the \acalion. 

I’m glad to see you, my boy," said the old officer, 
as he greeted his son upon the latter's arrival. 
'You’ve grown, Gerald." Ami .1 tear came into the 
eye th.it had more ah.in once gleamed in bat lie upon 
die thievish Kidarees. “ You are growing the very 
image of your poor mother." 

“Then, dad,” said Gerald, who had not been spoiled 
by ’varsity life, “ let me liv to make you happy, as she 
would ha ve done if she had been spared.’’ 

‘‘Who is that fellowr” asked Herald at dinnei, 
when the waiter had withdrawn, “1 don't seem to 
tecognise him. He hasn’t either the cut or the set-up 
of a Tommy Atkins.’’ 

The colonel slowly leplied, “He is a county 
detective.” 

Then he told the story of the double robbery. 

“You may send him off about ;his business then, 
dad. There won’t be any more robbetics, now that 1 
have come,’’ the young man said laughingly, “or, if 

‘here arc, l will make it hot fur the thief.’’ 

Yet that very night Colonel Carling’s I mots were 
stolen! It would have been ludicrous if it had been 
less annoying. The value of the booty was altogether 
disproportionate to the danger which the thief must 
have, run jn obtaining it. 

The colonel was at his wit’s end His rage almost 
choked him. 1. , 

Tile detective was worse than useless f for the 
boots had been carried off from under his very nose. 


“ I'll catch them yet, sir, the blackguards," he said. 

But although he spoke bravely and hopefully, he 
was completely mystified. 

The cx-Iicutcnant was meanwhile serving out his 
sen tend*, longing lor death, and knowing nothing of 
wli.it was orutintig in the once dear old camp. 

Away in the finely vale of Niddcrdalc, the white- 
beaded old squire of Eagle’s Gill slalked, broken¬ 
hearted, through hia stately hall, thinking neither of 
rents, nor battues 011 Pateley Moor, but calling down 
maledictions upon the head of the reprobate who had 
disgraced his once proud name. 

A nobie null on .- it weeping in the same home, 
praying that God would be merciful lo her boy, and in 
Ills own good time bung the truth to light. Some¬ 
times, when this bnrtien of her life grew too heavy to 
In- endured, she would withdraw to the wooded fasl- 
nrxses of Guy's Chile and weep there. 

•More i(•solute than either Squire Newbould or his 
wife, .usd more tierce and uni oinpronnsing in her 
t li.unpioiiship. was Annie Senile, the little daughter of 
the Rev. William Se.ufc, vicar of Moorside and brother 
to Colonel Smile. The girl, wbb slaved at mothers’ 
meetings, acted as organist on Sundays, and was a 
martyr to parish work, boldly declared that Lieutenant 
Newbould was an innocent and greatly injured man. 
and soundly tainted the squire fur his lack of con¬ 
fidence in Ins son. 

The love of a trtn* woman is stronger than death. 

If only the prisoner had known that a heroine 
outside the walls of his gaol was boldly maintaining 
his cause, and had proved herself as true a« steel, lie 
might, perhaps, have felt encouraged. Unhappily 
there was nt> one to toll him litis. So he gradually 
abandoned himself to despair. 

It was not so at Aldershot. 

The continuance and especially the frequency of 
the robberies at Colonel Carling’s, provoked constant 
comment: and public opinion veered round again to a 
belief in Ncwbould’s innocence. 

The lower the rank of the critics, the more outspoken 
were the criticisms; and many members of the late 
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court-martial must have had tingling ears as the 
soldiers freely spoke tlicir minds about them. 

Only Colonel Carling escaped condemnation. The 
whole camp regarded him as being an injured man, 
and sympathised with him .accordingly. 

Among Gerald Carling’s belongings was a silver 
cup, which he had once won in a race upon the classic 
Isis. 

When his father saw this trophy, he said- •- 

“Take care of it, my troy, or the thief may finger it.” 

“Scarcely, dad," the young man answered. “1 keep 
it in my bedroom, and he is not likely to venture there.” 

Yet that night Gerald Carling was awakened from a 
fitful, unquiet slumber, by the creaking of bis bedroom 
door, which had been left unfastened. 

He murmured, “The thief!'* and sat up in the 
moonlight to watch. Me was perfectly fearless ; he 
was a soldier’s son, and the threatening adventure did 
not make his pulses beat even a shade more quickly. 

The door slowly opened, and a tall figure, robed 
entirely in white, entered the room. 

Gerald sighed. 

The intruder, without noticing the young man, 
walked slowly and noiselessly to the dressing-table, 
took the silver cup, and as quietly withdrew. 

Gerald arose and followed the robber, but made no 
attempt to arrest him. 



A quarter of an hour later he returned, and once 
more retired to rest. 

The next morning at breakfast he startled the'colonel 
by asking— ■. . 

“ Father, do you ever use the attic for anything ?” 

“ No, Gerald, certainly not,” the colonel answered • 
“ I believe it is simply a sort of lumber-room. I know 
it has not been used for years. 1 ’ - 

“ Would you have any objection to visit it with me 
after breakfast, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly not, my boy, if you wish it.” 

“ 1 do, father, particularly." 

“ I will be ready instantly.” 

When the. two cntcied the charflber, Gerald walked' 
straight up lo an old cow-hair-covered trunk and 
opened it, revealing its contents lo the colonel. 

The officer fell back aghast. 

He might well do ‘o : for there, immediately before 
his eyes, lay his stolen boots, his pilfered regimentals, 
the missing title-deeds, Gerald’s silver cup, and the 
gold, intact, for the alleged theft of which an honom- 
ablc officer and gentleman had been mined. 

“ Who is the thief, Gerald?” he gasped. 

“There has been no thief, father ; it has all been a 
mistake, ' the young Oxonian answered tenderly. 

Then, at lie perceived that it would be wisest to tell 
the colonel eveiytlung, lie related the events of the 
preceding evening as briefly as possible. 

It appeared that Colonel Carling, after retiring to 
rest, had amen and entered his son’s room as has 
been partially <U-m tilled already. Having appropriated 

Hie tup, lit ascended to tlie attic, followed by his son, 

and secreted bit booty in the ancient trunk, after which 
he returned lo his own bedroom. 

When the young man concluded. Colonel Carling 
hid his face in Ins bands, and sighed, in the bitterness 
of his spirit 

“Good gracious, I am a thief! Do you hear me, 
Gerald ? a tlucf! ” 

“ No, father, you are a somnambulist.” 

Truth will out. f‘ 

Within an hour the whole story became camp pro¬ 
perty, and the lines went nearly wild with excitement. 
^Although the old officer remained indoors for very 
Soatne, his name was upon'every lip. „• ' 

Not in bitterness or condemnation. 

The entire division felt for him. 

They said, “ Poor old Carling ; who would have 
thought ii'ijf him ? ” 

He was a somnambulist, therefore a hero. 

Gerald Calling was feted by the officers. The ladies 
would have fallen in love with him if only he had worn 
a scarlet coat. ' 

Young Ncwbeuld was pardoned, and all concerned 
wc ebappy—except the vicar’s little daughter, whocon- 
fided to .the stones at How Stean that, in her humble 
opinion,'.ft was only adding insult to injury to pretend 
to pardon an innocent man. But even she smiled 
lightly when . '. ' . i- 

. “ Lieutenant Newboald--Captatn,” *. * 
appeared in the Gnnclte. 1 

, 'He had got his step.'. r - • >'• ,*■. C. N; 

' ■ • ' * •: . *.v.< avi-tv-'- .: - .*v 
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THE PLEASURES AND PERILS OF THE TEAPOT. 


IJV A FAMILY DOCTOR. 




^ ^\T A S /MTUIN a comparatively 

(f \\flf/.\ // short period te;v has bo- 
^P ilnilwA'// come llic national drink. 

(S» \ V / Introduced into England 

\/ about two hundred years 

--j ago, it soon became a 

popular beverage, and the 
taste for it has been {■row¬ 
ing steadily over since. 
In 1841 twenty two ounces 
of lea, on an average, 
were used by each person 
in,England ; in 1S74 this 
quantity was trebled. 
Many and diverse are the 
evils which have been 
attributed to.tca-drmking ; 
and, if they can be 
, proved, it is obvious that 

shell m enormously increased consumption cannot 
fail t ■ exercise profound influence, on the general 
heal!I. Naturally the most walked effect will ho 
observable among those who diink. most ten, /'.,•., 
■•'living women. Chief among the ill-cftects asuibed 
h» it ate indigestion and nervousness, and these have 
been tr.itcd to two causes- ( V) the kind and quality of 
Il.o tlM USfil, and ( 1 !) tlic method of infusion. A few 
•voids in refctcucc to the first factor. Mack tea is 


now most generally used. The dilfeience between 
given and black' tea docs not depend upon their 
preparation from different species of plants, but upon 
the treatment to which the leaves are subjected. The 
latter is the result of a process of fomentation befoie 
the leaves are dried and heated. C’.reen tea is prc. 
pared from young leaves which are dried at once 
after being gathered. It commands a higher price, 
and for that reason it was at one lime extensively 
adulterated, in fact, it was often manufactured by 
an enterprising dealer from common black tea with 
the, help of a little indigo or Prussian-blue, judiciously 
toned down with Ktcnch chalk or turmeric to. get the 
light tint. The lKst kinds are prepared from the 
younger and smaller leaves, while the older leaves 
form the coarser varieties. Indian have latterly sup¬ 
planted, to a large extent, the historic China teas. In 
1877 about thirty-one million pounds of Indian were 
imported. During the following ten years the con- 


fact has been explained ]jy the greater proportion 
of tannin found in the Indian. After prolonged in¬ 
fusion (for fifteen minutes) it was found that samples 
of the finest Indian yielded neatly two and a half 
times as much tannin as the best China. If tha 
infusion were less prolonged (for three minutes) the 
Indian teas still yielded a large excess of tannin ; and, 
as a general rule, it may be said that prolonged 
infusion of the best China does not increase very 
materially the amount of tannin extracted. 

Examining tea chemically, it is found to contain 
an alkaloid, theinc. identical with caffeine, the alkaloid 
of coffee, and very closely related to ihcobromln, the 
alkaloid found in cocoa. Alkaloids are complex 
chemical liodics with highly active properties, and 
many of the most valued medical drugs (e.g., mor¬ 
phine, strychnine) belong to the same class. It is 
a cm ions fact that all the woild over men of every 
race take small quantities of sonic alkaloid as a part 
of their daily food, and that this alkaloid is either 
theme or some substance almost identical with it. I 
need only mention the use of cocoa and of inatd or 
Paraguay tea ( vhith is largely used in South America 
as a beverage) to illustrate this statement. 

Tea also contains about fifteen per cent, of tannin 

»..uibmcd with the theinc and. some salts, together 

with an aromatic volatile oil. The physiological 
action of tea, i.e., the sensation of well being which 
wc experience after imbibing it, is due to the theinc • 
in excess this induct s nervousness. 1 he interference 
with the natural processes of digestion which re¬ 
sults in an attack of dyspepsia is due to the tannin ; 
and the peculiar flavour of the tea depends upon 
the volatile- oil. 

Passing now to the methods of infusion, the 
problem is to make an infusion which shall contain 
as much of the tbeine-.and the aromatic oil and as 
little of the tannin as possible. First of all, a good, 
quality of tea must be selected—this condition is- 
Obviously essential. Then the water must be boiling^ 
but it must not have boiled long : for if so, the taste 
becomes insipid. It should be neither too hard nor 
too soft—Soft water is, however, more economical, as 
it extracts more of t]ic soluble principles of the leaves- 
and makes, a darker infusion. Length of infusion Is a 
most important point. The longer the infusion the 
less the flavour, for the aroma is lost. Too much 


sumption was more than trebled, amounting to ninety- 
seven million, pounds in 1887 ; the amount imported 
from China being proportionately diminished. Probably 
»his rapid increase in popularity depends upon the 
peculiar flavour of Indian teas and upon their chcap- 
ncss--possibly patriotic motives may also help to 
some extent, There has been much, discussion as 
to t|ie relative merits of the two teas, -There is no 
doubt but that the Indian \s much more prone-ta: 
induce digestive disturbances than the,ChineSe., •Thtt'V 


of the soluble matter is also extracted by prolonged 
infusion, and therefore the tea will contain an excess 
of tannin. As a general rule, it may be said that 
infusion for three or four minutes is amply sufficient. 
About one ounce of dry leaf to a quart of water is 
the usual allowance; half that quantity for weak, 
and half as much again for strong tea. 

Very frequently dyspepsia results from the constant 
dose? of tannin which many people take, not once, 
'but - .; several times.a day. Tannin has the property 
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of rendering haul and insoluble all kinds of animal 
food, and therefore tea taken with meal is injurious, 
as the meat is made difficult of digestion. It has 
been found that a small pinch of bicarbonate of 
soda put in each cup materially diminishes the effect 
of the tannin. The addition of milk ha* a similar 
action, though not to such'.i marked degree : and it is 
probably for this reason that it is so universally used. 
There are many preparations recommended to render 
tea harmless ; but it is wiser to drink it weak ami 
sparingly than to trust to any antidote*. The best 
time to take it is with a light meal in the afternoon, 
because the ncivous swein is tired and fatigued after 
the day’s work, and the gentle Mini ulus afforded by 
the theine refreshes and lennigoralcs the whole body 
without any of the iil-cft'ei is winch follow the use ol most 
stimulants. Even tea may, however, be used so as to 
produce injury, and all its good clfccls lost. Those who 
drink it morning, noon, and night, become slaves to 
the habit, quite as minh .is those who habitually take 
too much alcohol, for its effects on the nervous system 
may result in depression, loss of will power, palpi¬ 
tation of the heart, and vote maiked muscular tremors. 
Inveterate dyspepsia and general nervousness may be 
produced. There is a widespread and pernicious^ 
habit—unfortunately becoming much more prevalent 


among women—of drinking a cup of tea the first 
thing in. the morning. It is used as a stimulant 
—at the very time when the whole system ought 
to be refreshed by the night’s rest and ready for 
work. This practice is often begun thoughtlessly 
and unnecessarily. The slate of mind and body 
which demands it must lie improved by suitable 
medical treatment. Men sometimes excuse their 
habit of taking alcoholic “nips" in the morning to 
counteract their digression by pointing to the equally 
injudicious practice of women taking tea for the same 
purpose. 

The lesson to lie drawn is, that however beneficial 
may be the use of any article of food, the benefit 
depend* upon it* being used wisely and in moderation. 
Excess even m the most innocent of enjoyments 
inevitably re-ailis in injury. There is no doubt that 
tea increases the power of enduring fatigue, and was 
used extensively lot that reason dining the last 
Egyptian campaign. It is frequently successful in 
relieving headache, and is very useful as an antidote 
to alcoholic intoxication. If we arc out of sorts and a 
little feverish, it tend* to promote the activity of the 
skin ; and it i* well known that tea accelctatrs the 
action ol aperient*. It i*, lln-icfore, important that 
the use of lea should not degenerate into abuse. 


M O D K RN CRO C II K T W O R k 



lew months ago the rulers of l'ashion 
decreed that crochet was to be laigcly 
woiked onre more, and accordingly many 
women win. had been acquainted with this 
ait during Us pic.unis reign of popularity sought out 
their disused hooks and balls of thread and patterns 
and begun ililigcntly to make yards of trimmings, 
stripes and squares. 

It c o happens, however, that few- fashions reappear 
in their original form, and this was notably the case 
with the crochet, and, though them is hide to be said 
against many of the old patterns, they are totally 
different, from those which find admirers nowadays. 
In the first place.the line cotton that was considered! 
beauty thirty years or so ago has given place to a 
glossy, tightly-twisted twine, not very unlike that used 
for making Marramc lace. Gold thread, too, enriches 
the general effect ; dainty tassels and drops hang 
about the work, and—greatest of all innovations— 
pasteboard moulds servo to give substance to the 
stitches, and prove of great assistance in forming the 
patterns. 

These moulds arc sometimes black, at other times 
drab', according to whether the twine with which they 
arc covered is light or dark in tone. There is>an 
enormous vaiioty to be bud in the shapes and sizes, 

and the moulds are procured in more than sixty differ¬ 
ent forms, a few of the most elaborate being given: in 
. Fig. i. The> are the introduction of Messrs; Carl Me* 


MG. X.—MOULDS t'OK SIOtlEVV* CliOCUDT. 
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\ M.hnc, .1 nd 1 have been enabled to illuslialc a few 
pici c» of vunk that have been propaied lor the same 
luni, and whii h aie made with their 1:0a 1 n: and line 
intends known as (ilnu/.gain a ml Croi bet '1 wist 
tespe* lively. They t.111 he pmemed in a great v.uiely 
ol beaut i lul and 
artistic shades ol 
v nloiir Irom any 
high • tlass laney 
shop. The moulds 
■ to .sold by the 
do -on, and aie very 
moderate in prire. 

A stout anil slicing 
steel hook is rc- 
.(lined for the cro¬ 
chet when the stout 
lilan/.garn is cm 
ployed ; this is not 
nearly so difficult to 
woik with as might 
at first sight he 
imagined, for, having 
a very glossy sur¬ 
face and being very 
even, it slips plea¬ 
santly over the hook. 

There are dozens 
of ways of covering 
the moulds. The 
average worker who 
does not cate to 
take any special 
pains over her tasK 
will prefer the simple 
plan w f working 
closely-set double 
crochet stitches all 
Sound the moulds, 


and then outlining these with single or double 
stitches worked with gold thread. An example of 
this way of working will be found in the heart-shaped 
mould at A in fig. 2. A prettier method of coveting 
the moulds is that given at it. Here wc have a pear 
shape covered with double ctochc-t stitches of line gold 
thread, or gold passing as it is sometimes called, 
though al most shops it is known js washing tinsel. 

Three rows of single stitches, one above the other 
ate placed on the double crochet. They are made 
with the twine of any pictty colour, and no increase or 
decrease is worked in either row, so that they set up 
like .1 rim all round the gold coveted shape. Scvcial 
of these moulds .11 c used in the handsome mat below. 

The leaf at t is lather more rlabomtc in appear¬ 
ance, though the actual covering of the mould consists 
mcicly of a row of double crochet stitches headed 
wf.lt single stilt lies made with two strands of gold. 
At thiee points, the top and each side of the leaf, ate 
wmkfd clusters of bullion stitches, which nearly meet 
act oss the opening in the centre and arc caught 
together with a tic uf gold. Amateur workers not in- 
hcipic'tlly find ronsitlciable difficulty in these stitches, 
tor the cotton is wound twelve, fifteen, and even as 
many as twenty tunes round the hook and then a loop 
has to be caught w tilt the hook and drawn through all 
the img- at once, an operation that needs some skill 
and practice to pcrlomi neatly. When once, howev er, 



FIG. 3,- r A I-AMf.MAr IS MOUKSiN CROCHET, 
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material by lining it with thin but stiff 
muslin. The small tassels are made Of 
a cluster of bullion stitches which, five 
in number, are worked into a small 
ring of chain. The ends of cotton {ire 
brought through the hole in the centre 
of the tassel, and sene to attach jt'to 
the work. 

The scheme of colour in the original 
mat was very good, so l give it here 
as a guide to any who may wish , to, 
produce a similar one. The trefoils* 
were pale green and gold, the two small ovals fawn 
and gold, the pear shapes a faded tone of red and 
gold, tin: huger ovals fawn and gqld, the tassels 
green and fawn, and the ccntic of the mat a rich 
daik red. The colours of the thread are excellent, 
so it is not very easy to go astray in the selection of 
those that me appropriate to any special piece of work. 


FIG. 4 .—A I 1 ANOSOMF. \ \.\l>Vkl.!> HUMMING. 


the trouble is overcome, there can be no moie 
effective stitch, and it adapts itself well to the 
covering of the shapes as well as to the making 
of tassels and the filling of the open centres. 

An example of its use as a covering is given at 
n in Fig. 2. Here there is a'larger heart shape 
than that at A, but it is covered with gold UllCatl 
and then edged with loost-ly-madc bullion stitches 
set closely together. They give a very pretty and 
“mossy” eftcct, a better idea of which may be 
gained from their use on the mat on page 329 than 
from a single specimen. Such workers as are unable 
to succeed with the bullion stitches will be glad to 
know that Messrs. Carl Mez & Solinc arc proposing 
to provide the moulds nltcady covered so that they 
will need merely linking together to fonn any pattern 
chosen by the worker. 

This speaks much for the idleness and distaste for 
trouble of the amateur of the present day. It is hard 
to say what she docs in the way of fancy needlewoik, 
for she is certainly dissatisfied with any embioidery 
that is not three parts done before she herself sets to 
work upon it. 

The mat given here is an excellent example of what 
may be done with the moulds after they arc covered. 
It will be seen that a trefoil is ai ranged in each corner, 
pear shaped and oval moulds are placed round it out¬ 
side, and a larger oval is laid on each edge of the mat, 
and serves as a link between the corners. The foun¬ 
dation of the mat is velvet, or it may be plush, and the 
edges beyond the moulds arc tuined over and hemmed 
down on the wrong side." 

1 It will be seen that the moulds arc most con¬ 
veniently sewn down from the back of the iuat ( - and it 
is, as well togive some additional suhstanccito .the. 


111;. £.-hlXj|V. WOKKKU WITH flNe. IIIKtAlto. 

living somewhat firm and stiff, the trimmings made 
of the modern twines and threads arc not suitable for 
all purpoM'S, but they aie admirably adapted for 
ornamenting fancy baskets, newspaper holders, 
brackets, little stools and tables, wall pockets and the 
tops of small windows. If the finer makes of thread 
have been employed, beautiful and effective decorations 
can be made for the edges of table, piano and side¬ 
board slips, table cloths, sofa backs, sachets and work-' 
bags. 

A portion of a handsome Vandyked edging, made 
of coarse thread, is shown in Fig. 4, a finer one in' 
Fig. 5. The former would make a charming trimming 
for a large standing work-basket, and is contrived in a 
particularly ingenious manner. The only pasteboard 
moulds used in the section illustrated are three round 
ones, which arc covered with double crochet stitches,* 
ove-sewn in four places with gold thread and oiiUmed^ 
with green and gold. : y. .’ ’ ‘.v •... 

The knotted shapes are made Upon a foundation ojf 
stout string, which is covered.with double Mitchea aad f 
gold irt the ordinary way and then curved intd tht* - 
shape required and held in its position with few 1 ! 
Stitches made on the wrong side of the 
join comes at the bottnpi-eft^ 
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beneath a cluster of ■ even bullion stitches, with 
wliit'li a few chain loops of gold tin cad are mixed in. 

A ft ei covering the moulds needed for Mich a piece 
of work as this they should Ik* laid upon a table wiong 
side uppermost and sown together wherever they touch 
one another and seem to requite a securing stiteli. 
The tassels made of the evet-useful bullion stitches 
which are hung to some parts of the dimming aie a 
gioat addition and servo to lighten the general effect 
considerably. 

A straight heading is necessary for an edging of this 
sort, and in this case ii is made of a chain foundation, 

into which is worked a row of two bullion and treble 
stitches used alternately, with two chain between each. 
The top and bottom edge of the heading is finished 
with a row of double crochet, and a broad gold braid 
is run in and out among the treble and bullion stitches 
This done, the heading is to be sewn, on the wrong 
side, to the upper edges of the Vandyke. 

It is the coarseness and boldness of this style of 
crochet to which, to many people, it owes its attraction, 
for it is work that can be readily executed when either 
eyesight or light is indifferent, and no counting is re¬ 
quired, as the number of stitches rovering the moulds 
is immaterial so long as none of the pasicboatd is 
visible between them. 

The next illustration is that of more delicate work 
than any hitherto shown hero. The moulds employed 
for it are quite small and are covered with Crochet; 
Twist, two shades of terra-cotta and pale green having 
been selected. There arc four shapes, used --pear- 
shaped, round, fans, and pines, the method in which they 
are grouped being clearly to be understood from Fig. 5.' 

In the first scallop the five pears at the edge are 
covered with the darker shade of terra-cotta, and so 
are the two of,the same shape below the fan, which is 
covered with-green. The three circles are of the palet 
tone of tiara-cotta. In the second scallop these circles: 
are covered With the deeper terra-cotta, the pear* 
shape?Witty,tbfrlighter. • v ‘v.V. 


Thejiines are green, and with the fans are edged 
with a line of single siitch worked with gold. 'The 
other shapes are edged, not with gold, but with copper 
thread, which tones in most agreeably with the pale, 
reddish tint of the moulds. At the outer edge it is 
worked at the top of each pear into a little group of 
three picots of chain. 

In the other illustrations there has been little 
attempt made to decorate the open centres of the 
moulds, but here it will be noticed that the fans are 
ornamented with rays of gold thread, partially worked 
over with darning, and that the pines are filled with 
herring-bone stitches of gold thread taken across them 
on the wrong side. Sometimes these fillings are far 
more elaborate—lattice work, lace wheels, and button¬ 
hole stitch being very commonly used. The gold 
thread is so line as to pass readily through the eye of 
a good-sized needle, and there is no difficulty whatever 
in carrying it through the back of the stitches covering 
the moulds. 

The heading of this simple little edging consists of 
a line of Chain looped into the circles and into the 
pines, and upon which arc* worked two rows of double 
ciochct, the second one being piovidcd with picots of 
chain set at regular intervals upon it. This is an ex¬ 
cellent pattern for the edge of a plush table slip, or for 
the trimming of .1 small velvet work bag. 

While (Inman manufacturers have been introducing 
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their wares, their British brethren have been doing 
their best to withstand the brisk competition. One of 
the most ingenious of the developments of this work is 
shown in Figs. 6 and 7. In the former illustration are 
given three moulds of a similar nature to those ahead)' 
described, and a wire frame work. These moulds 
have to be covered in sonic more or less landfill 
manner anil arc then fastened with bars of gold thread 
inside the wire frame in the position they occupy in 
the illustration. 

The wire itself is covered very much in the same 
way as the moulds, and is often twined with tinsel, as 
shown in Fig. 7, wlicic chenille forms a novel covering 
for the shapes. Thcb.uk <>| the frame is then Idled 
in with fiutings of soli coloured silk sown to ihe 
crochet stitches coveting tin* win*. To this completed 
back of the pocket are sewn the .suctions given in 
Fig. 6, when they are covered and lined. The stitches 
along the lower edge of hack and Iront are sewn 
firmly together and pointed gussets of the silk connect 
the sides of the two divisions and allow space for the 
contents of the poc ket. 

With the frames for this pocket are «>>ld some 
wooden moulds, exactly like large heads, which serve 
as foundations for the drops. These require to lx* 
covered with double crochet. The work is begun 
with one chain, into which are placed .1 number of 
double crochet sufficient to make .1 tiny, flat circle. 
The double stitches are carried round and round with 
incrcasings at intervals till a little cup is made that 


will cover just half of the wooden mould. The mould 
i* placed in its case and the double crochet stitche- 
are continued with decrcasings at intervals, till the 
ball is covered and the cover is completed, as it 
was begun, with one stitch. A length of chain is 
then made by which the drop can be hung to the 
lower edge of th<‘ pocket. 

Letter-racks, toilet tidies, and other fanciful knick- 
knacks have been brought out by Messrs. Wheeler t in 
this woik. to which the name, of “ Darmstadt Framed 
Crochet ' has been applied. They provide the frames; 
moulds, and •entres lor the drops packed in ueal 
little boxes together with a sheet of illustrations, 
showing even stage in 1 lie making up of the article, 
and gning .1 ini of the materials inquired for it. We 
all know the dutifully there often is in cutting a piece 
of stout i ardhoaid to any special shape, but this is 
entirely obviated, and the fancy article is quite as firm, 
and I may say ot a belter f'oun than when the founda¬ 
tion is 111! by an amateur. 

Other wholesale houses arc sending out the moulds 
arranged in patterns and pasted down upon fell, plush, 
anil oilier materials. They have to be worked over 
close!) with button-hole stitch, and the plush being 
then 1 ut away bom the icntte this is crossed with 
lines, h.iis and lave stitches worked with gold thread, 
or tanr) tinsel. Sometimes canvas is used as a back¬ 
ground with very good effect, the taised work over the 
moulds adding a liiliucss that is often wanting to this 
class of embroidery. Ki.lkn T. Masters. 


ON A LEE SHORE. 


By CLARA E. CHEESEMAN, Author of “Had He Known.'' etc. 


CIIAflEK THE FOURTH. 

illuc at llii- tu. <»! iV tiinv-i.ed is ihe shore of il • 

Sl.oic villi ilic ,i|k. ol i.k'.cGiiii^ i vvl. 

Strange i>IIv voice .if I 1 * mud, anil the roar of it 
Startles 'll' mountains .in.| I.ushis (he w.ise. 

Out to llit north ami a».n to ihe south ot it, 

Spectral and sjd arc the - pa«v. unu-hl 1 
All ihe >e.ii loun.l a ci\ ^'«ih foitli •>'it 
Si.!, of till. leper of h.i.ds in the i old |" 

OT death, but lif*.*! This thought 
followed the* other, bill wi'li what 
space between Weld ink never 
knew. Out of il.e* dmkncss came 
light ; ft tun ike silence, a sound 
grew upon the ear, louder anti 
louder, teiiiblr. but yet familiar. 
Did the sea tage even there ? In- 
that great Unknown went* thcie other oceans, rolling 
stormily on the shadowed coast line of a i.cw world ? 
Ah, no!--the iron gates hat! not been passed. Hi: was 
still on the nearer side, lie was nine; and surely 
never man had been so as'ouishcd at the simple fact. 

Alive 1 For this mirae'e, as it seemed to him, he 



had nothing but a deep thankfulness. Bill the climb 
towards consciousness was by slow degrees, aad life 
came back with a distressful waking. He was chilled, 
and miinhul, and bruised : so weakened and exhausted 
by the bullet mg he had received, that to move hand 
or foot to drag himself further along the sand on which 
he had been ilung seemed out of the question. The 
ground shook when a heavier roller than usual came 
in, and long tongues of water reached even to when- 
his face pressed the sand or lapped against his nerve¬ 
less hands, lie heard the water sucked into the chan¬ 
nels of the rock, bubbling and gurgling with a sicken¬ 
ing, hateful sound that was like cruel laughter. Add 
turthcr still, on the long line of cliffs, it rumbled in the 
caves, or went wandering under the land, with angr) 
■nuttcrings of a wrath that was too spiteful or too 
sullen ip be outspoken. The wind burst after through 
the narrow passages, moaning out its guilt-burdened 
soul, and the tale it told was of shipwrecks, and drown¬ 
ing men. and the uncotTined dead. 

VVeldriek struggled to his feet again. Beyond a: few 
bruises, lie bad deceived no injury. He was stiff and 
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cold, but vigorous exercise soon warmed 
him ; and as lie went up and down the 
narrow strip of sand, stamping his be¬ 
numbed feet and swinging his aims, lie 
bi "an to look for sonic means of 
escape from the place. This was a 
narrow but deep recess in the cliffs, into 
which the sand bad drifted and piled 
until some sort of a bench had been 
formed. The boulders that bad fallen 
front the cli/T were all sunk and em¬ 
bedded in sand. It was ridged and 
hmowed by the rocks that had been 
bulled long ago; it was banked up 
beside others that were s<» huge and 
tall, it might drift about them anil not 
succeed in throning its mantle of grey 
around their shoulders. The enhance 
to tin* cove, if such it might be railed, 
was closed by the sea. There was no 
passage that way : on either side the 
pictiph.e comedown, sheer ami straight 
.t>. a wall of masomj. inti, deep water. 

And against the waves that tumbled to 
the base of the cliffs the strongest 
swimmer might have sliivcn in vain. 

Alter Ins leccnt experience, Weldiick 
wts not likely to make the attempt. 
iU knew the impossibility and n«eless- 
ni“s of such a/eat. Whoio could one 
s.vim to ? Helmut those steep buttresses 
weie only other rocks, oilici picci- 
|ii>es all washed by the sea. except 
vin iv some hollowed place like that 
in which he stood lead been filled with 
sand nr piled with boulders. lie was 
m a hap: a wall of water in fmnt, a 
wall of lock behind, and, so far as he 
knew, no possible means of suiiuoiu. 1 
ing fillicr. 

He flung liimsclf down again, so 
sapped of his lately-won strength that 
fur the moment he fell hardly able to 
stand. A short while ago he had been 
thankful for a life restored. Had it 
been given back only for this? lie 
had the choice of two deaths : to re¬ 
main here, and drown when the tide 
came up, or, if he thought it worth 
while to choose a more I ingoing agony, 
to climb to some ledge of rock above 
high water mark, and slowly perish of 
cold and starvation. Would to God 
he had died with his shipmates ! 

Until now he had pitied them ; but 

theirs was. the happy release, the swift ending with 

which death came as a friend. 

But other thoughts rebuked him-for these. Life was 
sweet—-ay, even yet he knew it for a prize he could not 
lightly part with. Life was sweet; and for its sake he 
must fight on to the end. He raised his eyes and looked 

towards; the cliff, Hope was written on that facie of 


IJF. SAW NO i'll ISC, KNEW NOTHING, ONLY 1 II XT lit STILL (LUNG FACS 
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stone. The fire of resolution that had burnt so low 
leaped into full flame, and once more he was master 
of all his strength. 

.“Iam a tool,” he said, “to sit here shivoiing and 
complaining ! I can climb that cliff.” 

Tor the whole length of the beach lie followed the 
curve of the wall of rock, and with upturned eyes 
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scanned every part. At this end of the cove it did not 
overhang, but sloped somewhat backward. Nothing 
grew thereon : from supunit to base it was bare as 
stone ficsh hewn from the quarry. Hut it was seamed 
with narrow cracks, or at intervals there were ridges 
and bosses, which might give some hold to hand or 
foot. As for the height—he did not t;nc to think 
much of that. Mist-clouds hung about the top, and 
sometimes as he looked up the distance seemed to 
grow and grow, to soar further from him. The best 
thing was to look neither tip nor down, but to climb 
steadily <>n, however gieai the height. To lose nerve 
once, to fail for an instant, meant death—swift 
and sudden as thought Hut to stay here—that also 
was to die. 

So lr. set himself to the woik. Slowly lie mounted, 
clinging with his hands and with Ins bare lei l to the 
slightest projection, moulding his body to the very 
form of the lock. Step by step ; never meeting with 
a ridge of such width that he toitld have turned on it, 
never venturing to loom round where the gulf yawned 
beneath. Inch by inch ; and with digging his fin gets 
into the crevices, his nails were worn to the quick, las 
hands and feci cut and bleeding with the sharp points, 
of stout. Cold and shivering lie h.ni been from the 
drenching son-water : but now ho felt as if toiling in 
the heat of a furnace, the perspiration stalling from 
every pore, his face darkly purple, his breath coming 
in quick short gasps. The birds wheeled lound him, 
and screamed with maddening clamour; the uiist tame 
before his eyes ; he saw nothing, knew nothing, only 
that he still clung face tow aids the cliff', and vuitlu-d, 
and struggled, and climbed, llow high now:’— 
he dared not think. Once for some measuiclcss 
time he found no test wlicic he sought for it, and with 
but the clinging of his hands, the poising of one foot, 
hung as it were on nothing—over nothing. Then, as 
never before, Ik knew the meaning of prayer. And 
the prize which was so nearly won seemed dealer, more 
precious, than ever : the dcatli which waited below 
more terrible. Hut once again it waited in vain. 

There was a cleft; his foot slid into it, and lie knew 
himself saved. Heaven of mciev ! here at last was 
the topmost height, where the wind swept the grass. 
How sweet and fresh that smelt, as from very exhaus¬ 
tion he tumbled headlong amongst it; how cool was 
the air that passed over : how beautiful ivcicall things 
here, where the land fell away from tiie cliffs, swelling 
into rounded lulls, bending into valleys, clothed with 
evergreen forest, threaded through by silver streams; 

a land that, beyond the misery of the sea and its 
frowning coasts, was fair and pleasant to look on—a 
land to which the misty sky stooped down, wreathing 
,the tops of the mountains, shrouding the distant capes 
and the outlying isles. .Suddenly, while his gaze 
was upward, the clouds parted, and above, a loophole 
3ho\Ved far into the unfathomable blue. Oh, hnw 
blessed was the smile of the pure heaven ! The S"n 
came out, warm and friendly, the wind blew softly, the 
voice of the sea wife muffled by distance For a long 
tithe he lay still on the grassy slope, and thank new 
life at every breath. 


He could well have remained longer: he was so 
much in need of rest; but'necessity goaded him on. 
fie must find shelter and, if possible, food before the 
night came. But before leaving the spot, he went to 
the edge of the cliff, and looked outward to the sea, 
dowuwaids along the coast. The mist, that always 
seemed to hang about this island still shrouded the 
di-dunce ; but so far as he could see, there was no 
sign of any boat : nothing to be found of the ship—not 
a single spar, not a fragment of wreckage. She had 
disappeared for ever, and the only life that had been 
spared was his own. 

in this part the island was almost cut in two by one 
of the spreading arms of a bay in the eastern coast. 
In cunt last to that on which the Jlirotuielle had 
driven, tins slime was indented by many harbours, and 
sloped gi.uliiallv to the water. It was sheltered from 
the prevailing winds, the forest followed all its windings, 
and tow-aids it inn all tile streams. Wcldricklook the 
same direction. Jf ships ever came here—and he 
lud lic.ml ol sealers and whaling-vessels visiting the 
place—they would be almost sure to enter the large 
harbour lie saw before him. Altogether, it appeared 
to be the best place for his ramp, and the most likely 
to afford some means of livelihood. 

The head of the bay was not further off than two 
miles. Cut he could not h.ivi imagined that the coun- ' 
tiv would be so lough and uneven, or the stunted scrub 
ihiougli which lie must pass so inextricably matted 
together. Where there were no openings or thin places, 
the only way of gettiag through this matted growth 
was by ciavv I mg on the ground, burrow ing like a rabbit, 
close to the stems. Even in the open spaces, walking 
thiough the tussocks of wiry grass and sedge was 
sufficiently exhausting to one in Wcldrick’s crippled 
condition. Under the rank vegetation rocks cropped 
out unexpectedly, or there were deep holes into which 
he suddenly plunged, neck high in ferns. Wherever 
there was shelter these grew in beautiful luxuriance, or 
the soft peaty soil was cushioned with mosses of the 
richest gteen. 

After two hours’ hard work Weldrick had not ad¬ 
vanced above half-a-milc. He was too footsore and 
wearied to attempt more that day. Hut he got down., 
to a stream and drank there, and dabbled his maimed, 
hands and feet in the dear cold water. Also he found 
a place on the slope cf a hill that was honeycombed 
by the nests of the burrowing petrels. There were young 
birds —some of them nearly fledged—in the nests. 

They were as large as pigeons, and as he had only 

to put his hand into the holes and take them out, lie 
could soon have collected hundreds. But he was not 
yet reduced to such straits that he could have eaten a 
bird taw, and after he had killed several he began, to 
wish for a fire. He had matches about him; but it 
seemed too much to hope that after his immersion in, 
the sea these would be of any use. The matcbd>oiq 
however, m.fht have been specially prepared for such 
contingencies—it had stood the test so well, .It was 
tightly made, and the lid, which screwed on, fitte^l so’, 
close that, to his wonder and joy, the matches within. 
were perfectly dry. •- ^ 
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It was not long before be had a- glorious blaze,.. 
There was an abundance of dead timber, and he 
heaped this,on until his fire grew to be a beacon pile, 
whose light might have been seen far out at sea. It 
burnt to red cinders and he sat before it, drying his 
.lamp clothes and roasting his birds. They had a fishy 
rind an oily flavour, but he was not inclined to cavil 
with his fare. 

When the long and dreary 4 hy had gone lie crept 
under the shelter of the scrub, and cushioned there on 
dry grass and fern, slept as soundly as lie had ever 
done in more comfortable quarters. 

In the morning he resumed his fight with scrub and 
bush, and about noon got down to the bay. The trees 
were tallest on the low-lying land, but nowhere of such 
growth as lie had fancied. Generally they were 
stunted, gnarled, and bent by the fierce winds. The 
twisted branotes often turned downwards, or the 
stems were prostrate; so that what with forcing lus 
way cither under or over, VVeldrick did not find the bush 
much easier than the sciub. I tut it was full of bitds. 
many of whom sang pleasantly. The green p.irroquets 
were very numerous, and so tame that time, alter time 
lie might have caught them in his band. There was 
the same rich undergrowth of l'ern and moss lie bad 
noticed on the preceding day -the same frequency of 
streams. 

And oftentimes the dark green that toofed out the 
sky would be brightened by large pan lies of crimson 
--the blossoms with which at this season one of the 
commonest ttees was covered. 

Ik* cainc out in a cleared spate, and -he could 
hardly believe his eyes— in fiout of a hut, weather¬ 
worn and dilapidated, the roof bent almost to breaking, 
the door fallen in. Who lud dwelt here—who? it 
was empty ; the ashes lay cold on the lte.uth of the 
wide stone chimney ; he thought he saw some 
mouldering clothes in a coiner, but lie did not go 
in. 

Some steps further on by the old path to the beach, 
ami his heait gave a sudden bound. He saw the 
masts of a vessel behind the point of land that jutted 
into the bay. 

lie ran now, forgetting all about his bruised and 
swollen feet. This might be some schooner on a 
scaling cruise ; he had already noticed numbers of 
seals along the shores of the harbours. But coming 
nearer to the schooner, he saw at once that she was a 
wreck, and had lain there for years. The rusty chains 

lud broken a few feet from the hawse-pipes, perhaps 

when she dragged ashore in sonic furious gale. 
Looking closer, he noticed that she had been partially 
broken up, not by the sea alone, but by men, who 
probably had built themselves a boat out of her. For 
awhile lie sat musing, telling to himself a story of the 
castaways. ’ ■ 

They had lived here for a long time—as the large 
cleariftg and-the substantially-built hut testified—they 
had tqiled at their boat through rough weather and 
fine, and theft set sail for the nearest land, which he 
trusted they had reached. j. And there was still 
material in that old wreck ; there was timber chough- 


ypn the island. But here a crew had been at work. 
They had had tools. What could one man accom¬ 
plish with a clasp knife ? It was ridiculous ! 

A day or two after this he spent some time in ex¬ 
ploring another part of the bay. He found that the 
narrow strait between this island and the smaller one 
to the south of it communicated with one of the 
numerous arms of the harbour. He thought that some , 
wreckage from the liirondellt might have been washed 
through this entrance from the western side, and 
walked as far along the beach as he could during the 
afternoon. 

There was plenty of driftwood, but it did not 
appear to haw* come fiom any recent wreck, and he 
was about to turn back when something arrested his 
ga/c. A man lying at full length, face downwards, on 
the sand. 

Dead r Alas '. yes ; it could not be otherwise. Yet 
in the first shock of surprise lie spoke the name aloud. 
This, which he did not i are to touch, which he hesi¬ 
tated to mow so as to bare the hidden face, had been 
his it lend, poor Norman 

l*'or several moments he stood and looked on what 
lay at bis feet ; and there was hot anger in his heart 
against the man whose wilful folly —for what else could 
it be called ?- had llnown away ibis life and so mail}’ 
others. 

He dcsiicd to look on the face again, and yet he 
feared, li liad been so pleasant .and so handsome in 
life (fiat he was unwilling to see it changed and dis- 
figtned. But he need not have hesitated. Whatever 
iiijmy the poor senseless form bad received, the face 
had been spared. Upon those features was only set 
the seal of a lofty peace. 

it was giow;ng late, but lie could not leave what he 
had found to be tossed about by the incoming tide; 
So lie laboured to dig a grave, thinking bitterly that, 
this was only another of the strange tasks which had, 
fallen to his lot on this island of sorrow. If thdl > 
giound luid not been extremely loose and sandy,* be 
could have done nothing, for all he had to work with 
were broken and pointed pieces of driftwood. But he 
scrape.d out a hollow, and half lifting, half dragging, 
managed to carry the body over the few yards of sand, 
and lay it in the grave. He was about to throw in the 
loose earth when he paused. Some low bushes grew 
near, and running to these, he broke off a quantity of. 
the giecn leaves and strewed them over the face. 
Why should the earth press roughly upon that? He 
filled in the hollow, determining to come again and 
make the mound higher, or build a cairn over it, so 
that it might never more be disturbed. And then, his 
work being done, he sat down to rest beside, the grave, 
sadder than he ever remembered to have been, and 
not ashamed of the tears that dimmed his eyes. 

After this, the lonely days and weeks wore on with, 
unvarying regularity. Weldrick repaired the hut, and, 
made it into a comfortable shelter. But, as may be 
.easily imagined, he was too engrossed with the bare 
straggle for existence - the search for something to 
h eal—-to have, time for other occupations. There were 
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mussels and limpets on the rocks ; there were birds in 
countless numbers, and if he could not always catch 
the - .old ones, there was no difficulty--in this summer 
season—in taking the young and the eggs out of the 
nest. 

He made a line out of some old cordage he found on 
the wreck, and lished industriously : but it was a long 
while hefme he caught anything, partly on account 
of the seals, who immediately came round him in 
crowds, and frightened away the fish. However, he 
could pardon their interference, as from his point of 
view the seals were moic valuable than any of the 

other inhabitants of the island. Notwithstanding all 
his foragings, he couul not have lived for long without 
them. 


In this hay alone there were great numbers of them. 
At night he heard them wandering through the bush, 
and their melancholy cries sounded like the lowing of 
rattle. When on land, they were easily killed by a 
blow on the head. 

lie found the meal very good—much better than he 
hail expected ; but if it had not been, he was not in a 
position to afford to be particular. ‘Of the skins, too, 
he managed to make shoes and sandals, which were 
of g cat service to him in his long walks over the rough' 
ground 

As the time drew on from summer to autumn, from 
autumn to winter, his hppes of rescue grew fainter. 
The chance of a ship calling at the island seemed a 
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vn -y slight one. Who would ever look for hf&'here? 

I iic HiroruitUt would be given up? is' lost—fouiidercd.. 
at sea, with all hands. His father and mother, and’ 
perhaps .Ida, might soon be wearing mourning for- 
him. ‘' • ‘ . 

Nay, she would not have to wear it for him only, 
lnif for her father also. Poor Ida! he had her 
portrait yet, stained and blotched' with the salt water 
that had soaked through the pocket-book in which he 
had kept it.-; He took it out now ami then to look at, 
and wondered if he should live to see her face again— 
to see any of those who were dear to him. Sometimes 
the fear haunted him that he might have to stay here 
tbt years—that no ship would ever come, and that his 
hie would be Win out in this hateful banishment. So 
-monger and ever stronger burned the desire foi re¬ 
lease, until he was forced to attempt that which had 
■seemed impossible—to build a boat. 

l'o build it without tools, one might say, for besides 
his knife, he had only an old hatchet, which lie bad 
pu ked up near the camp, had ground to a sharp edge 
on some gritty stone, and fitted to a handle. But 
theu* was plenty of iron m the wreck, and from this, 
heated red-hot, haniiueied and tempered, he beat out 
his toeiis. He bail a piece of iron wedged into a shaft 
for a hammer; a large block whit li he had found on 
die beach, where sonic of the schooner’s ballast had 
bun turned out, sein'd for an anvil. His fire glowed 
dairy-red day and night : hcdnicd not let it go out 
cow. foi of his precious stoi k of matches, only one 
tenuiiiicd. lie made a this*!, with which lie cut the 
close grooves of a tile, and with tins tiled the teeth of a 
saw out of a piece, of sheet iron, progressively mount¬ 
ing to what lie most dcsiied. Even the nails, the bolts, 
and the spikes bad to be made patiently one bv one. 

for the wood lie needed, die keel and masi and 
boards caifie out of the schooner ; the ribs and knees 
wcie ( ul out of the crooked timber that was so plenti¬ 
ful in the bush. Rough weather hmdeied him, but 
by this time be had begun to pay very little attention 
to mm and storm ; in this climate it was the normal 
condition of things. But food was harder to find than 
<••.01 before, and there were times when famine stared 
him in the face. Still he wotked on. He was staking 
nil on this last chance. 

It was finished. A boat indeed ; but a queer one, 
•ungainly and clumsy. Even Weldrick, with all his 
tiatuial afl'ection for his own ci eat ion, could not deceit c 
himself into supposing that it would make good time 
on the voyage to New Zealand. 


■JtiiisNcry night—the first after the boat was finished- 
; &aw the return of the storm. A tempest of wind and 
. rain and driving sleet burst over the island. All night 
through spraV dashed on the little hut: the wailing sea. 
birds went past in thousands, like foam-flecks before 
the wind ; the surf roared on the harbour shore. By 
.daylight the gale bad blown itself out. Weldrick’s 
first act was to hurry down to the beach. He had.' 
done all that was possible for ihe safety of his boat, 
but there was no saying what might have happened 
on such a night. 

Still, he had never anticipated this catastrophe. 
Down the sleep bank from the hillside above, tons 
upon tons ofcaith and stone had slipped. Trees and 
bushes had ridden down with the rest, and fallen with 
them on the beach. And here, covered, crushed, and 
shuttered, lay his boat. 

IIis last chance; for just then he had not ihe heart 
to believe that lie rould ever build another. All his 
strength was spent, all his material. Half-clothed, 
half-led, used for many days to hunger and weariness, 
cold and damp, this blow seemed to ciovvii all, to 
put the finishing touch—the coping-stone—on Ins 
wretchedness. , 

‘‘Even Nature seems to fight against me now,” he 
said. It is no use. 1 shall die here ! ” 


CHAPI'FX THE FIFTH. 

" Ha- V n »K- iUwii of lh>- iira.niful sph=re; chj ir, 

I411.I -if the dolt-rous desolate face. 

In-allied ilie blue dav . and the bountiful year o# if • 

FiMtn.il lli« leaf and llie hloaiom of grace. . . 

" SnintnrrS chief throne wi- ihe mat veilous icatl rf U, 
li.-iie of the spn.ig wa> its luminous lea, 

Ua'ilcn f filler; hut only the gho*t of it 

M-utia in the -out!) >-v the ghi-t of a sea T 

Till-: second day uftci the storm was unusually bright’,' 
and line. For once the whole of his island principality 
was free from mist and fog, and Weld rick determined 
to go up the hills to the northward of the bay. All the 
islands of the group could be seen from the summit of 
the range, and in such phenomenally clear weather as 
this ihe view reached over leagues and leagues of the 
encircling sea. ' •' 

Before starting, lie had another look at the burial- . 
place of lus bo3t. From almost every fall into de-. 
spondcncy theie is a rebound : if it were not so, suicide 
and the wasting away in despair would run near 
depopulating this earth. To-day Weldrick was dis¬ 
posed to take a sanguine view of affairs. After’nil,the, 
landslip was not an irreparable misfortune. The 


“ It sails like A tub,” he said dejectedly ; “ but what 
of that? . I’m desperate enough now to go to sea in a 
tub.” - 

Everything was ready for the venture, and he might 
,set to work‘to provision his little craft. Thio meant 
two or three'days' hard foraging, and meanwhile, in 
case of'Stp 3 d'?h t storiri, he took the boat into the most 

sheltered place'be could find, dragging her close to the 
bank, far oyt of tlitTreach of ordinary tides, 

So %. he. had been’ favoured with' What,, in this.- 


weight of earth which had actually .fallen on the boat , 
was not so great as lie had fancied. By degrees he 
might be able to move it away, and to. repair the 
damage it lud done. • . > 

'* It was still early morning when he stood on the 
highest part of the range that was accessible, rocks 
above and rocks below, uptossed and upturned into 
heights that only.a bird might scale. Whichever way, 
he turned, it was the same wilderness r the same cliffs 
on the western coast, the same narrow iniets and bar-, 
hours on the east, the same desert of tussock grass, of 
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liill anti bush, between. Northwards he saw the 
clustering islets; and the break of the sea or. the 
sunken rocks beyond seemed only a ripple this still 
day. The air was sharp with frost; there was not a 
cloud in the sky. But what was it that curled upwards, 
a sili'cry wreath mounting into heaven? Smoke-- 
from one of the bays out there ? As sure as he was in 
life, that must be smoke. 

To day everything seemed near : but he knew' that 
the main island was almost thirty miles long, and the 
bay from which the smoke came could not bo less 
than half that distance from where he stood. Fifteen 
miles of bush, and scrub, and barren rock, lint he 
could have walked thrice that- lie could have crawled 
on his hands and knees to have know n the meaning of 
that liic, to have speech of those who had kindled it. 

He begun the journey, plunging recklessly on, taking 
short cuts which, in his sober moments, he would not 
have attempted —into goigcs narrow and steep, over 
sionc-sliewn hills, and through bush so rough and 
dense that he wondcicd the whole of his poor < lotlung 
was not torn from him. Kver and again, as he crossed 
an open place or mounted some high ridge, he saw the 
smoke, and it was to him what the pillar of cloud had 
been to the wantlcting Israelites Hut surely the: 
desert of Ztn had been easier than this country, of 
which every nule had to be fought for with dogged 
obstinacy. Day passed ; the night came on w ith rapid 
strides ; but there was a liill moon in the sky, and lie 
still pressed forward. And presently, on the shadowed 
side of a uiep bay, before whose entrance*the. islands 
slept on a smooth white sea, lie saw the glow of fire, 
and. coming nearer, a hut like his own. but newn and 
betiei-buill. A man, sailcu dressed and pipe in hand, 
sat before the fue on an upturned cask, and whistled 
• softly to himself. 

lie cuiglu sight of Wcldrick, nml with n thuried 
movement dropped the pipe he had been filling. 

“Who are vmt?” he ctied, as he sprang up in 
astonishment; ‘ ! and where do you come from ? " 

Thcie was no an-ovci. and in a mote sympathetic 
tone be added — 

“Been shipwrecked, mate?” 

“1 was shipwrecked eight months ago/' his visitor 
replied. 

The sailor looked at him closely, and saw evidence 
of the uuth of these words -clothes that were stained 
'by sea-water, frayed and worn to the last degree, eked 
out with strange trappings of canvas and sealskin .• 
feet that would have been bare but for the untnimcd 
leather strapped about them--a fac~ and figure so 
gaunt, and thin, and weather-beaten, that it was a 
wonder anyone who had known the castaway in former 
limes should have recognised him now. 

“ Why, it’s you! ’’ he said, and his blanched face was 
ghastly in the moonlight, and he seemed to stagger 
backward to the wall of the hut. *■ You, Alfred! 
Then you were not drowned.’ 

“ No, Captain Birkwood, I was not drowned—that 
is, not quite.” 

“Are you—arc you alone?’’ Kirkwood’s voice 
shook. Are there any more w jib you ? ” 


“Any mom!" Wcldrick repeated. “You coulj 
hardly have expected that many of your crew would 
return from the place you took them to. No ; 1 am 
alone. And you • are you the only one here ?” 

“The only one. What do you mean about ‘the 
place i took them to 'r ’’ 

The colour came again to his face, and he looked 
steadily at Wchliick. 

“You know what 1 mean," WeJdrick said. 

“\\ hv didn't vou go in the whale-boat ? ’’ Birkwood 
died excitedly. “ 1 told you it »vns the last chance! I; 
shouted to vou over and over again. You wanted to 
ihiow yom life away, and the only wonder is that you 
haven’t done so." 

“Why wemii'i all your boats whale-boats?” Wei- 
dnek said LuieiB. “ When vou made up your mind 
to get till of voui ship, why didn’t you give your inen 
a chance 5 

“ Soii-iii I m.' Biikwood answcicd—'“ I suppose I 
m.i} call you that a hide beforehand -did you come 
fioin the. o'hci en l of ibis island to quarrel with 
me ?" 

“ l i aino beenii-e I saw your fire, and knew from 
that someone v.is neai Rut if I’d known it was you, 
I'm not so sin, I -li mid have come." 

Ihvkvvnod -am led gutiilv. 

“ Now, don't von be so hot and hasty. It's a fault of 
my own, -o 1 mu warn you against it. You've made 
up you- mind that I ihicvv my ship away. Don't you 
think th.a on toy own account ;t's rather unlikely I 
should luv<‘ «h*s. n siuh a place ns that wheic the 
/hrontioic b,„| ; , up? Man! I tell you I don't know 
to this Imiii lew I r.une out of it. Jlovv 1 got on that 
spar, and w.i-lic-l and ioiled about - rolled along the 
coast, and east up on a beach near here, and wasn't 
dead, utter " all. the l.onl only knows ! You may have 
been prc'tv iv ir drowning ; but if you went tatty further 
into the j.uvs "I dca'li than I did, it strikes me that 
you’d h.r.i- Inen gulped right down and never heard 
of more. As i.»r the poor fellows who are gone—’twas 
the slot in ’ha; did for us. Before that we’d boats 

enough tu,u ticie “imkI and seaworthy. Wften the 

best o, them went l knew that some of us would have 
to rank with the ship. You had your chance ; but I 
didn’t lake mine. 1 stuck to her till the last, and 
went down with her, and what more would you 
have ? : ’ 

He spoke with (very appearance of sincerity, and 
Wcldrick felt 'that ho had misjudged the man. 

“ Captain Biikwood,” he said, “ l was too hasty. I 
had no light to use such words, and f beg that yon 
will forget them.'’ 

“Dli well, never mind," said Birkwood carelessly, 
“ i d rather a man would speak out plain to.my. face 
than mutter behind my back.” ’ ' ', 

Then, with one of his sudden changes of mood, tie 
laid his hand on the young man’s shoulder, and said— 

“ B. i vylu titer you believe me or not, Alfred, I never 
was gladder than l am to Sec you alive. And we 
needn't talk of drowning when it’s not that, but starva¬ 
tion, that’s killing you by inches. Have you had ariy* 
thing to eat for a week , ’ 
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“Not since morning, tliat’s all," Weldrick replied. 

“ But, as you may suppose, my meals haven’t been very 
regular since I came here. However, I've generally 
found something to live on." 

“ Sit there and get some warmth in you, and I’ll soon 
give you a meal such as you wouldn’t dream of having 
in this place. There’s considerable variety in Abiram’s 
provisions, and they last out well." 

. “Abiram? Who in the world was he? And how 
do you manage to find provisions here ?" 

*• 1 suppose you never heard that there was a food 
depot on Auckland Island? Do you see that board 
over the door? At this distance you can’t read what’s 
written on it; but I can tell you I ve had oppor¬ 
tunities enough to learn it by heart. ‘ The curse ol the 
widow and fatherless light on the man who breaks this 
open while he has a ship at his back.’ ’ * 

“And did Abiram put that there?" 

“ He did, and built the store and tilled i'. t'aptain 
Alvram Dunn, a citizen of the I'nited States—and a 
1 letter one the Stars and Stupe? never flapped over. 
As they say there, he was ‘ clean grit ’ all through. I 
knew him once, somewhat before your time ; but he 
left the sea years back, and when I was m Melbourne 
summer before last 1 heard the story about him and 
his provision ston. He had a >011, a line young fellow, 
who came down here hunting fin seals, and had the 
misfortune to lose his \easel. Hr mod in this very 
bay two years before he was taken otf by a ship that 
called in. and he’d suffered so much m that time from 
famine and exposure that he died before he got home. 

It was in memory of him that Abiram decided to build 
this shelter, and lease stores hue for shipwrecked 
sailors. He talked about it in iii-> New England 
village till the idea caught on. and all the ladies, young 
and old. were for helping him. '1 hey bough; materials 
and held Dorcas Meetings, and made clothes for the 
poor castaways, and the minister preached a sermon 
on the good work ; so that the thing went like wildfire ; 
and if Abiram had taken all the cmuiibutions that 
we*-e offered, he could have loaded a ship ailll “(Jlie 
round ihe world, putting up shelters on barren islands. 
Hut he wanted to do the main pait himself, so he 
chartered a schooner, got his stoies aboard, and sailed 
her round the Horn to this place. And here he set up 
his store—he’d brought it with him ready framed ; by 
daylight you’ll see that it's built of American pine. 
Then he went home again and died, foi jhe voyage had 
been too much for him at his time of life. A liberal 
old soul he was. and I've icason to bless Ins name. 
Ay, but for Abiram I shouldn't be walking the earth 
at this present time.” 

While he talked he was busying himself about the 
fire, setting a can of water on to boil for tea. He 
went into the hut for the more substantial part of the ; 
meal he had promised Weldrick. 

“ 1 make my^own bread, you see." he said—“ if you 
can call damper by that name—and better dour than 

’Actually written on a food deJx'H Which many yeats ajo wa» *M«b- 
tished on Auckland Iriaod. The New Zealand Government now main* 
f#&4 depflt* on Ihis and Other outlying‘island*, and they are 
"TNlw-ty .. 


that the old Yankee left us was never baked ip a cake. 
There’s biscuit loo, and meat, salt fish, salt pork in 
barrels, and lots if other kinds, soldered up in tins, 
and all of it that I’ve sampled as fresh as on the day 
it was put up. In fact, Abiram was At throughout. 
The only fault I find with him is that he didn't build 
a chimney. The weather is of such a sort that half the 
‘ time my fire is blowing about all over, or else going 
out with a siss.” 

Weldrick thought that it was hardly possible to 
over-estimate the excellence of Abiram’s provisions. 
The hard biscuit lasted very good to one who had 
lived for months on nothing but meat, and had sickened 
of tt. As for the hot tea which Kirkwood served out 
in pannikin after pannikin, it was more delicious, 
more strengthening, than anything he had ever 
drunk. 

“And now I’ve fed you,” said his host, “iet's sec 
about clothing you. You’re raiher a contrast to what 
you were in your palmy Melbourne days.'’ 

He drew back, as if to view Weldrick to better ad¬ 
vantage, and-broke out into one of his loud rollicking 
laughs. 

“ Excuse me, but when I think of that time and of 
this, I can't help it.'' 

“ Laugh at me as long as you like,” Weldrick said ; 
“hut for mercy's sake, if you have clothes, find me 
some. 1 have lost all self-respect by wearing these 
filthy rags. 1 used to wash them ; but I had to give 
that up—they wouldn't stand it.’’ 

Kirkwood went to his store again, and from one of 
the boxes took out some clothes -a complete suit, 
similar to the one he was wearing. To Wcldiick.it 
was a luxiiiy almost beyond belief to have this change 
of good woollen clothing, to have shoes on, to be 
• leanlv and comfortably dressed horn head to foot. 
Half the iniseiie* of his exile were rolled out of 
sight. 

They toll each other their experiences. But 
neither on this nor any otliev occasion was Kirkwood 

heard u> give Uic full story of his escape from the 

wreck. 

Perhaps as he said, he really had no distinct re¬ 
membrance of the matter; at all events he was reticent 
on this point, though he told to the end the tale of 
the Mr omit lie's destruction. 

In Weldrick’s account of his manner of life oil the 
island he was profoundly interested. 

“ This beats all!” he exclaimed. “ You building a 
boat and making your own tools! You having .to 
hunt for your dinner, and kill and cook it before you 
could cat it! It tickles my fancy so that 1 can’t but 
laugh. Ila ! and at the other end of the island was I 
living in plenty, with nothing to do, while you wove 
ranging round, slaying the innocents, sweltering over 
your forge, hammering at your boat. I tell you what, 
Alfred ; this has made a man of you.” 

" ft is to he hoped that I have benefited in some 
.way,” his companion remarked, “for the experience 
has been particularly unpleasant.” 

• “ Why, of course. But once away from this place, 
and you’re a genius—a hero. You'll be interviewed -- 
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the papers will be full of you. Your portrait will be 
in all the shop windows; you’ll be asked to dinner 
everywhere, and Ida and you will have the story to talk 
of as long as you live. There’s a danger of ordinary 
affairs seeming rather humdrum.” 

“ Do you think so? Just now I could exchange for . 
the most humdrum life in any civilised part of the 
globe.” 

“ There are a few things you come short in—some 
of the old regulation things. 1 hear nothing about 
putting up flagstaff's, or keeping great tires going, or 
running up every day to the top of the biggest hill to 
look out for ships, or weaving clothes out of the fibre 
of one plant and dyeing them some pleasing colour with 
the iiiicc of another, or making furniture and crockery, 
and lamps and candles, or keeping .1 diaiy on skins 
you've dressed for parchment, with ink you’ve hruucd 
out of berries, or maybe - but that's true, so no liction- 
monger ever thought of it- writing your journals in 
the blood of the creatures >ou've lived on. You 
have gone through enough t«i have killed most men, 
but you’re not up to the average sixpenny novel stylo 
yet.” 

“That’s a high level, and 1 ve no ambition to rise to 
it. Uut if you can laugh at all this. I can’t. I suppose 
I’ve no sense of humour, for I can't see the comic side 
of the situation. Show me how to get away from 
here, and I shall be m better spirits to enjoy your 
jokes. 1 

• “We must build another boat,” P.nkwood said; 
“and to do that, we : ll have to migrate to vour part of 
the island.* There are some tools in the store, but 
there’s no straight timber here one could cut boards 
out of, or I’d have knocked something together before 
now. Perhaps you think because 1 can have my laugh 
now and then that I enjoy this sort ot life ; but I'm as 
sick of the place as you can be—sick of wailing for 
what doesn’t seem inclined to turn up. I’ve known 
the sea longer than you have lived, but I never heard 
it shout to me for weeks and months on a coast like 
this. When once in a while it falls calm, then the 
boom comes over from the west side, where the old 
ship laid her hones. Never still—grinding and roaring. 
The romantic idiots who pretend they like that sort of 
thing, and talk grandly about it, should conie here, and 
get enough of it.” 

■ The fine day was succeeded by a storm, and for a 
whole week Weldrick and the captain were weather¬ 
bound. At the end of that time they made the journey 
to the old camping-ground, carrying with thorn a stock 
/. of provisions and the tools that had been left at the 
V- depbt. * The first thing resolved on was an examina- 
v tlob of Weldrick’s boa'. It was necessary to know if 
there was any possibility of repairing it. 

'• Without much labour they freed it from the landslip, 
the sea having already washed some of the earth away. 
It stood exposed to view, and Weldrick waited 
anxiously for the verdict othis friend. He had still a 
little pride in his most unlucky boa:.' 

“ What do you think ofit?” he astt’ed. • ■ , 

?*think of it!" .Birkwood repeated. “Why-—-” 


but here he whs overtaken by a tit of laughter. “ My 
stars! what a boat ! And this is what you were going 
to navigate to New Zealand ? Navigate to the bottom, 
more likely. A good thing for you the landslip pre¬ 
vented that trip.” . 

Then he sobeted himself, and putting his hand on 
the other's arm, said— 

Alfred, l'oi your sake, as well as Ida’s, I am glad 
you did not go to sea in that boat." 

“What did you expect of me?” Weldrick said,, 
shrugginglus shoulders. “ 1 know nothing about boats, ( 
Itul I was obliged to do something ; l couldn’t Stand 
with my arms folded. This tunc I shall work under 
your direction. 1 

“Yes, we're making a partnership affair of it,” 
Itiikwood said. •‘Well, cheer up; there’s some good 
work here that'll do again. We ll have to lengthen 
her and lo raise the suits: she ought to be decked, 
too, anil have a I letter mast and sail. One of Abiram’s 
blessed deeds was to leave some very decent canvas, 
ami l expect n ahull have to make a juuiucy lOf jl. 
What you've got here is rotten.'’ 

From this time they laboured together at the 
building ol the ho.it, working from dawn to dark of 
each day. The frame was soon put together on more 
scicntitic principles than had guided Weldrick in his 
attempt, and when finished, their boat was by no means 
unsightly. They had a trial trip, and then took lie; 
up to the noi them harbour, w bet e they might exchange 
the old sail for a stronger one. 

All was ready, and the weather was as favourable as 
they could t'xpei l in that climate. For the last time 
they sat by the ramp tire, and talked together—talked 
of many things ; but finally, by what seemed a natural 
coincidence, on the night that was to end their stay 
on the island, spoke of tin; llirondtllr and her 
disastrous wreck. 

“I’ve often wondered il'I could trust you,” Birkwood 
said. 

*• Trust me ? With what, captain?” 

“With a secret.” , ,U, ' 

lie paused, shuffling his feet uneasily, and with'the 
sole of Ins- heavy boot thrust some scattered cinders ; 
back to the fire. 

“ I must tell someone. What’s the use of it with¬ 
out ? 1 couldn't get through all that. And after me, 
there’s only Ida, and you and she have agreed to join 
hands. Besides, I think more of you than I ever- 
expected to. 1 don’t mean that I hadn't some liking 
for yOu at the first; hut it’s grown on me since wchte 
been together here. You’ve let me see what stuff 
you’re made of, and 1 must say that in trying .dmwn- 
stances you’ve shown up well.” '' '■ 

“ I am very glad to have your, good oplhtob,” 
Weldrick said; “but I don’t quite understand what’ 
you >re leading up to.” .' '.'j ••*/;< , ) 

-“Thar was a random shot of yours, saying;I’d 
thrown my ship away;. but it hit the mark. I meant 
to wreck her, and I’d planned to,'do it without loir bf 
/■ life—to. get h*cr round to the,east coast, and -ruq 'her, 
ashore where the.men might have saved thetpsqlVlM. 
It was never in ray mind to hun a hah of .theiKfa^ids- 
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J3ul can you take the storm itr your hands ? Can.you 
settle beforehand which point the wind’s to. blow 
from?"* . 

No j but I suppose you were aware .oC that when 
vou made your, plans ? The men bad the benefit of 
the risk. If they could hear you, no doubt it would 
he a satisfaction to know you never meant to do 
thorn any harm” ’ 

. “ The storm caught her, and 1 knew we were doomed. 


tempter. Anyway, we've done it, and it's not to be 
altered very easily. • We’re not going to give up now, 
and be clapped into prison for eight or ten years. The 
-world will be no worse for us owning the money 
instead of those who had it first. Money’s always 
changing hands, and the big sums, so far as I can 
make out. aren’t often honestly come by. What 
Ferrara is after I can’t tell We agreed that ifl wasn’t 
heard of before a certain time, he might conclude 
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You were there—you can say if anyone brings it up 
against me whether I didn't do my best for ship and 
crew. For, 'mind you, I’d never meant hfir to go 
ashore there; On my soul, no! If I'd wanted the 
- ,J *P to live a hundred years, I couldn’t have fought 
for her .harder. If anyone dares tell me I shirked my 
duty then—it’s a lie ! 

‘‘ For long after 1 had got ashore, l didn’t care to 
think about the gold. I knew if was poor pay for what 
had happened. Sometimes I’m puzzled to understand 
why I went in for it. But there’s a large sound about 
ZOo.ooo j it seemed a daring thing to swoop ofF with 
’hat ; tlmte was the excitement—the danger of,it. 
That always took with md from the time when I was. 
a boy, and fobbed Orchards, for the fut» of ii, 7 uot for fhe>;‘’ 
soar apples.' .'Besides, I’d pick Ferrars; at.my elbow, 
“ad . 'outnv.Who hft*,him-. doe^!t ..uei!d' thp othej*' 


something was wrong, and either send or come hint* 
sylf to look after me. But he’s done nothing." 

“Is this the secret?” Weidrick said. “You are, 
trusting me wifh a great deal, Captain Rirkwopd. 
L’nfouunately, your scheme seems to have failed 
throughout Your wreck wasn’t. managed on such 
humane principles as you .had intended, and your gold 
. lies where no diver will ever reach it." , * 

“ I mean to take you to the very spot where it.Has,; 
and put your hand on it," Hirkwood chuckled... “You," 
. think invent down with the Hirondtllc t This is where 
‘ the joke comes in. It wasn’t on board ! ” • 

“Not on board? Ah ! I see now., .Those boxC6 you 
. put on She schooner at the Heads,” 

'/.■•‘‘Ay.", It.wftnt with Ferrars, and it’s with him now. 
weiring fill we can meet togethor. Tear me a leaf out 
■ ^f. ypijt' p^ckef-bpolcifcand, give me the pen'ed, and. I’ll 
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show you. Tiiis is tlie Navigator group—Samoa, I 
mean. Hcie ate the three big islands, ami here 
amongst the little specks is a red—just a ring round a 
basin of snl! water—a sandy ridge, and a few cocoa-nuts 
growing on it. It's there. Thirty thousand—the halt 
share for you and me to divide between us. Your 
father was in difficulties, wasn’t he ? Faith ! you'll be 
able to help him now.'’ 

“And I can imagine how he would look if I offered 
him a share of that booty,” Wcldiick said. 

Kirkwood looked towards him inquiringly. 

“This doesn't take with yui? All right: von 
needn't meddle with it unless you like.’’ 

“ lint ! mean to meddle with it.’’ 

*• You do ? ' 

“Yes But you talk about ‘dividing ’ with me. 1 
want the .'hole. Captain Kirkwood : every penny of the 
sixty thou- iml.'* 

“ llil'.o. ’ said the captain. “What's up now 

'• 1 want it all ; and, what's inoie, I mean to gel it, 
and send it back where it came from. Do you think 

• I ran -land by and let a swindle like this succeed? 
You might well say it was poor pay. I don't care to 
pick up what's been bought by (heating, and lies, and 
the lives of men ! " 

Kirkwood slatted fotwaul. 11 is arm was raised as 
if he would have struck the one who defied him. 

“ It isnt worth while,' he said : and his hand fell to 
his side. “ But you've giver me a slap in the face I 
wouldn't have taken front unirlu-r man. As you make 
no sect el of i our intentions, I'll toll von now that you’ll 
find n.e an ugly customer. Tlioie are some who don't 

fight till they’re cornered ; bo! then-He broke 

off with an angry laugh. “.'son-in-law, you’d best 
leave me alone. I’m not to In* tt tiled with.’’ 

“ 1 -hall not tiiflo,’’ Wcldrick answered : “you may 
depend on that.'* 

'•'I lures Id i to lie thought ni," Kirkwood resumed. 

“ It >on disgrace me, you disgrace her. You haven’t 
thought of that, or p. rliaps you .lon'l <.;irc .' 1 

“I do care, :: Wcldrick ‘■aid. ‘‘Why didn't you 

think of her some time ago ? You might have spared 
her this. But 1 deny that she run be disgraced by 
yt>ur anions. Who will blame bet for what you have 
clone ? '* 

“ Yes, Ida's all rigid ; but it doesn’t matter wlvi l 
becomes of her father. You'd have the law to take its 
course, no doubt. Shotl shrift I'd have at your hands. 
What is it to you if I die in gaol?. Ida takes your 
name; people will soon lorget what stock she came of. 
But if I know my own girl, she’ll nevei marry you 
after this—never! She’s too much spiiit for that. 
You may be quite ready to give her up.'*' 

• .“I don't intend to give her up ; neither do 1 wish 
tb see her father disgraced and imprisoned. On my 
word, I am heartily Sony for tins -miserable business.” 

“Sorry ! You don’t wish it: but it'll come to that, 
if you meddle. Only let there be a suspicion of what" 
we’ve done—only return that gold—and the world will 
be tob small a place for us t--> hide in. We shall be 
hunted down and caught in no time. But before that 
therfe’ll be a reckoning with you. Mr. Weldrick. I 


shan’t stick ,*u trides to save myself from the convict’s 
cell, and the convict's dress, and the prison yard. You 
might as well hang me as send me there 1 ” t 

The darlj face Hushed with anger, the black eye9, 
gleaming with vindictive passion, were so near Wel¬ 
drick that he drew back. 

“ I meant what I said,” he answered. “The moncy 
must be returned! Who will use it, or keep it ? Not 
I. Not youi ('aughter. As you say, Ida has too 
much spiiit lor that.’ 

They Mini no mine to each other that night. Wel- 
dri< k went into the hut, and lay dow n to sleep. Shortly 
after the other in.in came in, and also went to his place. 
Howcvei tlu*\ might quail cl, they must share this 
shelter. 

VVddtick slmt. But after some time he awoke 
suddenly, with a violtin start. What it was that had 
aroused him In- bid tail know. Instinctively lie threw 
Ins arm mil — le the blanket he was rolled in, and 
grasped a hatal. which immediately was winiched 
front hts hold. 

“What do \ oil want ? ’’ he cried, in the thick utter¬ 
ance of one who i- li.udly awake. 

Theie wa- no un-wu, and lie got up. and with out- 
stretched aim. felt around. Something moved 
tow'iids 1 lit l-w■ Miie of the hut. 

A sickening, daw ling sin-niton pas-cd ovei him. 
He was no if'.i.c! , but the bravc-l of men might 
tremble to in* i.d. n unawares in Ins sleep. 1 le groped 
towards tii. duot, and w.-nt out into the w.ld night. 

After long panng to and fio on the windy beach, 
morning daw in.d. I he men bteakfasted togeiliei as 
usual; but ih a wind was spoken. After they had 
eaten enough, tin \ gathered together the tew tilings 
they intended to take w;ih them, and canted them 
down to the boot. -til’, working in silcru e. They ran 
her down tin- -hiRing beach. Kirkwood stepped 
bcfoie the otl.es man. amt stood in the shallow water. 

liis hui'.u it U.n_: ..i> the :piiiw;.le of tlic boat. 

“ I suppo-c von understand," he said, ‘‘that unless 
I please you net tln'i offer to get into this boat. I'm 
strong enough to keep you out of her. I might have, 
given you the -lip. 1 could have gone away while y,ou 
slept; but Min'd have called that taking a cowardly 
advantage. -So I e concluded to give you your chance. 
1 think I may have the start of you, after all. Gtl 
in.” 

.4 

They got into the boat and pushed off from the 
shore. When the sail was set, they rapidly neared the 
harboui s mouth. The sea opened to their view. The 
desolate island, whose hills were capped with snow, 
fell swiftly .istirn. The fog rolled down, streaming 
through the mountain gorges to the sea. Lying cold in 
mist and cloud had they seen the land for the first time; 
w. tpped in mist and cloud, they left it now. 

There was a lair wind, which soon freshened to a 
gale. Thi little boat bounded and sprang, like 'a ball 
tossed by some untiring hand. The bursting waves 
went over in showers of -pray : the salt water stung 
the faces of the men, and drenched their clothing- 
Soon they could carry sail no longer, but lay to, in a 
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plunging sea that washed their little space of deck 
over anti over. The boat behaved gallantly, and .still 
held her owfl. Through the dull day she rode the 
angiy waves ; through the night, when thg grey of sky 
and sea hail changed to purple, from purple to absolute 
blackness—a night whose vast loneliness smote the 
castaways to the heart, lint in the darkness the storm 
still swept on, and with it their poor boat. 

Always they wen? on watch. There was a small 
shelter, a place where one might creep under the deck; 
but neither of the two dared to lie down and sleep. They 
had water and provisions sufficient ; but the fever of 
excitement was such that they scarcely fell the need of 
food, and could not swallow move than a few mouthiuls. 
One at the helm, one standing, holding on by a rope, 
while with his free hand he worked the pump that kept 
the boat«lear of water- - so from hour to hour, with an 
endurance that never yielded by a hail's breadth in its 
tren/ied struggle. It was a voyage of guess-work—a 
loilorn hope, in winch life and death were, evenly 
balanced. They had no compass. The thick night 
showed them no star; the clouded day no sun. If 
the hand of God dul not guide their boat, what 
ebc could f 

Four days, four nights ; am! the bo.it goaded ami 
thrashid, stiuck and beal'-.i. as .-uiely as lioVir little 
\essel was before. The mens faces weie haggard and 
drawn; their eye* weie blo"d-ln>t. 'Ihey had not 
,-Iepl ; they had not ‘•pul.i-n, save when link wood 
il.'ietlcd the otlirr how to Mur. For »lie tilth time 
save their voyage h.wl begun the miii <aii his rate 
behind the clouds, and stepped into the .sea. And act 
M*» ti.ue of a coast line abuse lh- w.itei's inn. Where 
lay the land ? 

lac down and rest," llnkwood said roughly. “I’m 
?Ca .onesl: I nm stand this better than you can." 
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The other looked at him; but his set. lips formed no 
word of answer. 

“ I can manage by myself," Birkwood said. “ If the 
land isn’t aHoat like ourselves, wc must be near ie 
Get some sleep." 

There was no reply, and w ilh a short laugh he turned 
again to iris work. The wind had moderated. They 
had sailed the whole of the day, and wore rushing 
through the water at a great pace. 

To-night there was a glimmering starlight, and the 
sky was clear above the edge of the sea—\ c-iy clear 
m one spot, where a bulging ' loud seemed to have 
arisen. .Sonic exclamation lliikwood uttered, then 
glanced quickly towards his companion. His hands 
si ill grasped the tiller; but just now he s waved for¬ 
ward, as if no longer able to hold him.->.lf upright; his 
head sank upon his breast, btrkwoud moved quietly 
towards lmn, and took the helm. 

Then the boat sped on . one steering, the other 
sleeping. The w iml fell to a gi rule breeze; the sea was 
calmer. On lire horizon that dark cloud loomed 
huger and distincter, and spread itself in a long un# 
dtilating line. 

The hot sun on his lace awoke the sleeper, and he 
raised himself to look wondeimg'.y around. The boat 
was dulling on the .still waters of a land-locked bay 
that tin .lied like a mirror beneath the biilli.int sky. 
These wcie trees softly robing the shores ; there were 
wlrite-shelh-d beaches ; there was -and how his eyes 
fastened on lire homely sight, lmw Ins he.iit leaped at 
the pitas in' sound ! a eottage built near the water’s 
edge, the bine smoke roiling from its chimney, and on 
the beach children at play, shouting nieriily to each 
otliei. lie had leached the land ; blit he was alone, 
llnkwood had gum. 
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•' 'Ti 1 . some poor fi.llow's slaill,' s.ii.1 lie, 

■ Wh ■ f.-lt in the nrc.it » it lory.”' S' i) i u • v, L'ut:U ■/ BUnhcim. 


N many a land with pence and plenty • / owned, 

1 Where smiling cmnlields d.tiKe with sunny glee, 
The trimson poppies nod to mark the ground 
Where oft-times strife and war were wont to lie, 

And death went hand in hand with victory. 

And now' full oft when ploughshares turn the sod, 

The skull of many a warrior you may see, 

Called suddenly from earth to meet his God, 

Struck down by death when life seemed glad and 
free, 

Killed even in the midst of victory. 


bill we, who light not earthly foes as they, 

Hut -trivo with sin and want and misery — 

The slaves by whom grim death awhile holds 
sway— 

In joyful praise to Clod may bend the knee, 

Since death is swallowed up in victory. 

And when at length the gathering eventide 
Closes around, and we can dimly sec 
The golden gates of heaven opening wide, 

How blest, to us who sloc-p, the thought will be 
That death is swallowed up in victory! 

G. WkaihEki.y. 
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• •* GARDENING IN APRIL 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWERS. 
I!V A I'KACriCAI. (jAKDKNKK. 


NNUAL niul biciinl.il 
flowers form the chief 
subject of this month’s 
discourse. They arc 
the friends of the 
amateur g .11 doner, em¬ 
bracing many old- 
fashioned favourites 
that charm with their 
colour or tiaerancc. 

Annual," of uiitrsc, 
denote* .1 plant of one 
yen’s .inration, repro¬ 
ducing itself fiom 

StCllj OUL 1 hill itlaO 
include biennials, of 
which the <|uaint 
Sweet William is a familiar example. 

Complaints are nude to me of annuals behaving 
badly, getting weedy, and after a bright, but, alas ! 
brief season, dying away “a flash, and no more.” I 
can imagine leaders of this at tide muttering unpleas¬ 
ant things about this charming race of tlovveibut 
failure is simply the re.sull of ignorance or ‘.aieless- 
•ness. A common plan is to sow the seed in small 
[latches in the binder, to leave half as many seedlings 
as required, and then to bid the plants take cate of 
themselves. Natuially the growth gets weedy, and 
the flowering season is of short dm at ion. 

f will attempt to put those who have hitherto failed 
. with annuals or. the light path. A rock upon which 
many come to gucf is in sowing the seed too thickly. 
Leave each plant ample space to develop, sowing 
thinly at the i oinmeiicctnent, and afteiwards thinning 
out severely, to allow ample space fm the plants to 
form a heallliv, free-flowering mass. Annuals should, 
like other flowers, as far as space will permit, be 
massed to get the full tidiness «>f their colouring. It 
is impossible to sec their beauty when sown anyhow. 
Moreover, with judicion-. .-mention they will last long 
in perfection. Some of my leaders doubtless can 
grow their annuals on an old border. I have in mind 
a border of .innunl rloweis skirting a high Eliza¬ 
bethan r«*d-biitkrd wall, whereon the (done de Dijon 
Rose flings its flower laden shoots, anu where in winter 
mosses of many kinds add a touch of deep gieenerv. 
.This border is devoted practically to bulbs, the lair 
Daffodils in particular; and every spring annuals arc 
)• sown between the clumps. They arc ton shallow- 
rotiting to interfere with the Daffodils, and a.* the 
iiotiage of the bulbs dies down, the seedlings come up, 
Spreading into bold mas>es—a sheet >•{ flower. They • 
‘■^arc well grown, thinned out carefully, and p.-inutted 
i'to trail on the walk breaking up the f irtnal edge. 

; 1 ^ 5 Stick a picture, is charmingly old.fashipnod, full of . 
^C^ldtu and beauty, reminding one of a study by*'Alfred 
y ■. ■ «*- 


Parsons m Henry Moore. 1 love to sec hardy flowers 
overstepping the hounds of a border, and trying to 
hide an ugly gravel path. 

One se.es many old borders, similar to that described, 
in gardens, and it is very easy to keep them gay 
through the summer months by adopting this simple 
plan. No oppm utility should be lost of boldly mass¬ 
ing flowers : u i-. Nature’s own way, and she spreads 
on 'he hill and :n die valley rarpets of lovely coloui ing 
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for us to imitate. In the commoft - 
garden border of a “ villa residence ” a 
,. n od selection of annuals may be grown, . 
as the soil is usually passable, cer^inly 
not too rich or .likely to promote undue 
growth. A mixture of hardy flowers 
and annuals is very pleasing, the • 
annuals breaking up the )ine, adding 
variety and preventing a monotonous 
effect, Such kinds as Mignonette may 
Ik associated with Roses, stand aids 
especially—two flowers that till the 
garden with fragrance 

At the present tune I get many letter» 
such as this : “ Kindly inform me ns to 
tlje best hardy annuals, that icquirc no 
heat." My readns doubtless know 
that two classes exist, one to be sown 
early in the year in heat, as the so- 
.•ailed China Astern, and the real h.ndj 
annuals, as our old friend the Candy¬ 
tuft. 

1 will tirsi name the hardy annuals, 
which must be sown out of doois this 
month. April i; the great month of 
tin* tear for secl-sowing, and none of 
the kinds mentioned should cost mote 
than about threepence a packet for 
good seed. (Cheap seed isuoiscihan 
useless ; one sows, but no harvest of 
doom follows.) My luief selection 
comprises the golden-yellow llartonia, 
the varied-colouicrl Coicopsis, or C.dli- 
o|i3is, (Candytufts, Cornflowers, Con¬ 
volvulus, Extinguisher-flowers ' E.v'li- 
scholuia), (iodelias, Sunflowers, Ever¬ 
lastings, LinariaS, I.ovo lies-It lend mg, 
the laigc-flowcred Malopc, Larkspurs, 

Mignonette, Nasturtium, Neniophila, 

Love-in-a-Mist (Nigella), 1 'oppic-,, 

Sweet- Peas, Saponaiia, Silene, Sweet 
Sultan, Virginian Slock, and Visc.tria. 

One of the most curious of these annuals is the 
aright orange-flowered Eschschollzia, which gets its 
popular name from its distinctive cap, like the <*i- 
thodoir witch’s head-gear, produced by the union of 
the sepals. Children delight to lift off this floral 
extinguisher! 

Writing of the beautiful Cornflower teinincL nv 
of the tradition that relates it was called Ccntaurei 
c\anus after a youth who fell in love with the •‘blue¬ 
bottle’.’ of our golden eorn-tields. This youth was no 
bad judge, but his enthusiasm outstepped the bounds 
of common prudence. He was. ever weaving gat lands 
of the flowers whilst they remained in beauty, even 
dressing himself in clothes of llie same lovely colour. 
At Kioto's shrine he perpetually .worshipped, until one 
day the goddess; found him lying *tb*ad will) garlands of 
Cotnflcoyers. about* and in remembrance of her youth¬ 
ful' devotee, rhe plant- Centaprea cymtts.. 

So mu<;h. (or a rather pretty legetrd; " -■ . . | ; / 

'Liiyust tyiention oneannuaftbab Jf'sprue what of a 
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nil ICsCIlM HOLtZIA (BRIGHT ORANGE YELLOW), 
v -/ /■-■-.iV' 'V* h' t Guiding ) 


weed, is a blight sunny flower, the quaint Marigold, 
which the unfoitunate boy-poet, Chattertun, describes 
as “ I'hr* marybuddc that shutlelh with the light,” 
in allusion to the flowers closing towards evening. 
This feature was not passed over by Browne, who, in 
his Pastorals,’’ &njs- 

" llul, n.i : i!cn, n-e ;l:c ik( is \cn j'd. 

Ainl gin; in ahol i:i »:lli ills X*i,7{-,1J.” 

The Coin Mangold is a Chrysanthemum (C. vegetum), ■ 
and scatters its golden flowe-s in English corn-fields,. 
as its ldativc. the Dog Daisy iC.leneanthcmuin), does 
in the meadow. . 9 • 

Pleasant thoughts nn-e when the wild flowers of 
. ahe field and wayside arc one's topic. Everyone 
revels in tile picture of waving fields of buttercups, 
dog daisies, and grasses of lovely lints, all in complete 
harmony, ever changing, never tiresome, the gentle 
V-btoatli of a summer wind wafting a swrect fragrance 
' i 'culled from the thirsty, blossom- Nature charges 
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no admission money for tins feast of colour and 
fragrance. 

A certain class of annuals—the “half-hardy”— 
must be raised early tn the year on a gentle hot-bed 
or in a warm greenhouse. The seed costs no more 
than that of the haidv kinds, and is easily raised. 
.“>o\v thinly, prick out or pot off the' v-cedlmgs when 
of sufficient size to handle, and before planting them 
out in the garden get them thoroughly hard). If you 
do not, treacherous cast winds will make shoit work 
of them. 

A point of great impoi lance in gunvnig animals is 
to keep the decayed ilmveis picktcl oil, the object 
being to pievcnt foimatiun of seed, which is a trial 
to the plant. 

The lie si half-hardy annuals aie Agi-ratuni', Aim- 
rnntlms, balsams, C oekscoinbs, Chinese l inks, Icv- 
plants, L.ibelias, Anican and I-tench .Mangolds, 
Petunias, c hina Asteis. Phlox Diuminomli, Salpi- 
glossis. .md Tagftes pumila. 

A host of line old fiulnoncvl llouus is placed 
amongst the biennials. The stately Foxglove is of 
the number, and on the peon'-t sub. v.hcre ni'ilung 
cKc will grow, it is at h-nno, 01 bv tin- path -id. - in 
a woodland retreat. S.-cd can be pMiiia.'cd very 
cheaply. There are v uictus with floueis of splendid 
si/e and refined colours: white sometimes freely 



spotted within the bell. It is interesting to know 
that in Ireland the Foxglove is called the Great 
.Herb, or Fairy Cap. In the flowery bells, dainty’ 
fairies ate supposed to hide from moital man. 
Readers of Irish legends will remember the hunch¬ 
back herb-doctor in “ Knockgrafton, - ' who cions the 
Fail) Cap, or Lusmore, in his bonnet, and gets the 
nickname of Lusmore. As the seed is very small, it 
is best to sow a little in a frame or greenhouse in 
May. Canterlmiy Hells arc as quaint as any flower 
of the border. The seed should be sown at the same 
tunc' as the Foxglove, and the plants grown in the 
.same way. Get the smaller-flowered type, not the 
huge nip-ami >.uirer kinds—coarse, ugly, and not 
mounds of bloom. If the seed-pods are kept picked 
oil'after the flowers fade, a second blossoming will.be 
the leward. The Honesty (l.unaria biennis) is a 
biennial one so . little of m gardens. When once 
established it will >w itself lieely fiom seed, and the 
silven seed-pod.s are welcome in the choicest decora¬ 
tions. Sweet Williams, Wallllowcis. .mil Lamarck's 
Kvcntng I'umiu-e (thnothcia), are all desirable 
biennials. 

In choosing Sweet Williams, lcmember that the 
licit self colours an the most beautiful and effective. 
To me. the nntM ot all Sweet Williams vs the deep 
double cnmvni, or the single vaiicty ; but in a good 
packet ol seed many 1 hades will appear, not a few 
remnikably distant belled, »o to say, with vivid 
colour. Garden design is an til learned by a light 
conception of the beauty of tlowei colouring. This 
art nun be applied to the humblest plot, and shows 
itself in the flow vis of thoTmrder. !jv the display of 
their itch and decided ton«5nvitli careful elimination 
oi dull and uniuteiesting shades. Let cvny amateur 
gardener remember that bold clumps of plants ate far 
more enjoyable than small patches dotted about like 
bits of colour on bad mosaic. 

.April is a busy month ; pruning of shrubs is as 
frequent now as in winter, but why prune/ If 
shrubs be (ro.ukd together, remove a few to give those 
remaining more space in which to spread out their" 
br.mi hes. Take i are to avoid cutting away branches 
that will bear down s. Some shrubs bloom only on 
voung wood. It is pleasant to iccall some old-. 

fashioned garden, in which many forms of shrub- 

life are allowed to show thttr natural habit and 
beauty. The I.ilac is bowed down with the weight 
of its precious bmden of blossom; the Philmlflphus, 
or Mock Orange, scents the air with a fragrance as 
sweet as the Svringa's ; and the Guelder Rose makes , 
a mound of white, as pure as the diiven snow. One 
pictures this free graceful growth, sufficient to satisfy 
the craving soul of a hungry artist—hungiy for the 
food of sweet garden pictures, unfettered by the 
idiosyncrasies of modehi cultivation—and ’then 

change the scene to the town or suburban garden, 
where the heavy-coloured Privet is alone pointed, 
and shrub-growth is pruned until it becomes a’ 
shadow of its former self. ' 1 

. Chrysanthemums for outdoors may be planted now,", 
and- cuttings struck of those required rpeyely . fijf 
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decoration ; not for exhibition. Window plants, such 
ns Parlour Palm (Aspidistra), India-rubber plants, 
l’crns. and Palms, may be re-potted, if required. A 
little leaf-mould or well-decayed manure placed about 
Carnations will do much good. Sow grass seeds, re¬ 
pairing faulty places in the lawn. If the weather is 
dry, Roses, fruit-trees, or anything planted earlier or 
in the autumn, must be well watered. Last year they 
suffered greatly from the dry season. Towards the 
end of the month mulch Strawberries with long 
manure, as in dry weather this prevents them suffer¬ 
ing from drought. Alter last year's experience, I iiiuM 


give special advice in this respect. It was only on 
thoroughly well-cultivated ground that strawberries 
bore abundantly. If neglected as regards water, the 
fruit is tljivourless and quickly over. Ferns must 
have plenty of space, as the frond-, an- developing 
rapidly. 

Marry readers are, through force of circumstances, 
compelled to restrict their gardening to the window or 
room. Plants preserved during the winter in spare 
rooms are starting into growth. Cut away dead shoots, 
and remove the surface soil, replacing with fresh 
material. 
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HKN (leoisre OvexlonV gieat unde. Th>- agent toughed, and seemed inclined to pul the 
Sn M.irmadrikc Saveli, qu.irioJled question aside, but ended by udiiut'mg ilt.it recently 

with Inin for marrying poor Clare two or three stones had got abroad concerning the 

Wilrnut, ever\body made sure spenie of Ilv grave Abbey. Among the rest, it was 

that the wealthy baroiut would said that a 'mating fellow of the neighbourhood, who 

rut him olf with a shilling, though had more than once been convi< ted as a poacher, had 

hi-, lumber had been a favourite li'.c one night ntolcu by the end of the house where 

nin e. At Sir Marrnaduke's the haunted room was, and seen a taco at one of the 

death, no one was more astonished than George windows. 

luinsclf, to discover that the grim old.bachelor had (ledge Overton naturally made light of this rustic 
idenied so far as to Ic.^ve him liygrave Abbey, a ga-sip. but as he tool: leave of the agent, he 

ncgleited old house in ( 4 <hif cuershiri, with a bundled thought • _ 

anes of land, upon which were the remains of an old ‘‘1 hope thru when we rome down here the 
mm that gave the house its name. servants won't take seem-; bn Guy in every'dark 

The only .Saveli who had been known to reside lor comer. It might be i.ithu incimvinicnt if they did ; ’ 
any length of time at Ilygiave Abbey was Sir Mar- for he had decided to pass the sununct at Hygravc 
maduke's grandfather, a man of eccentric character. \hbuv : and not long after arnved, with Ins wife and 
known among the country people as ‘‘Mad Sir Guy.’’ his sister-in-law. Olive Wilinot. 

He lived a life of seclusion there, and was one Olive war a handsome gut, darker and taller than 
morning found dead in a gloomy oak-panelled room, Claie, who was a pietty blonde below the ordinary 
which, together with the*ruin in the gtounds, had the si/e. She was engaged to George Overton’s old 
reputation of being haunted by hon. friend, Philip Sianton, an engagement which many 

Afterwards (although a tenant had occasionally been pci sons thought a gi cater folly than the marriage of 

found for the place) it had, during most of its time, her sister; for if George forfeited his great-uncle’s 
been left in the charge of caretakers ; and when favour, he had a comfortable fortune from his father ; 
George drove over from the little west country junction, whereas Philip, though he worked hard and was al- 
thc only person he found, theie was a man whose ready beginning to make his mark at the bar, might 
appearance and mannei impressed him so unfavour- for years to come be too poor to many, 
ablv that he spoke about him to the agent who had Philip had an invitation to pa.-s a part of the 
been employed by Sir Marmauukc Saveli to look after vacation with the Overtons, and was expected at Bv- 
the property. Upon being questioned, the agent said— grave Abbey towards the end of August. .Meanwhile, 
’‘The worst I know of him is that he was dis- the story of Mad Sir Guy got about among the 
charged from Conniston Manor (Lord Du vane’s place, servants who had been brought from London ; but as 
live miles from here) for some fault or other. I can't the haunted room was in the noith wing, the whole .'of 
say he’s a man that is generally liked, but I've always which still remained uninhabited (Bygrave Abbey, 
found him honest enough ; and then, you see, sir, it though of moderate size, being too large for George’s • 
isn’t everyoue would care to live alone iri a house like modest household), nothing occurred more startling 
Bygrave Abbey.” than an alarm caused by a timid nursemaid, who- 

. *' I suppose,” said George, with a smile, ‘‘you refgr . one night, dreamed of Sir Guy and cried out in her 
to the.ghost of old Sir Guy Saveli?" • sleep. 
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It was not until the evening before the day upon any person stepping, however cautiously, among the 
which Philip Stanton arrived that any thing beyond heaps of debris that strewed the broken ground which 

this took place, and when itdid.it happened not to lay beneath what was' left of the .crumbling old 

one of the seivaiits, but to tleorgc himself.. walls. • 

Upon die evening in question, he had left the diawing- Still, he could have sworn that the dark figure 

room for a walk in the grounds. It was a beautiful lurking within their shade was moving when he first 

night, with just breeze enough to make a penile sound caught sight of it. It was motionless now, and George 

among the loaves, as he studied beneath the tail limes felt it was watching him, as he was watching it. 



"r.ioRCB kkl r ir was watching him, as hr was watching it.*' 


that led down to the lodge. Returning, he made a 
circuit which, as he approached the house, took him 
close by the old i uin. 

As he was in the art of passing it (lie stoiy con¬ 
nected with it, and with the old oak-panelled room, 
recurred to him. lie ronUl .not help thinking that 
the dark space within, across win. h the moonlight 
struggled here and there, was a likclv spot to sug.’cst 
a weiid tale for a country tiiesklc . and, while smiling 
at ? such superstitions, ho repeated the lines - 

•i ‘ ' •• “Oer all lls«re hw.|; a -!i..<lo» .■•ul a fear, 

A Mit'C of my-t-siy tlic .'..mute. 1 , 

And saM, as plain as v-iti-pir • • lh~ .mi - 
, * . Tim place i. hnuniuj r* 

. Suddenly, he started‘and stood still The breeze 
had dropped, and tlu-rc was not a sound , in the air. 
I^ tjeemed impossible that he should not have, hoard 


There it stood, hardly' distinguishable from the. 
shadows that fell round it, and almost seeming to’ 
mingle with them. 

Recovering from his surprise, he. slowly, but 
resolutely, advanced towards it. When he was within 
six paces of it. the breeze freshened, rustling the ivy 
that clung to the ruin, and driving a fragment of thin' 
vnpout across the moon. 

It was but a momentary deepening of the obscurity, 
lasting scarcely longer than a flash of summer light. • 
pirig • but when it passed, the figure had disappeared. 
He had not heard the faintest sound of any movement ;• 

• his eves had not for an instant wandered from, tjiy.^ 
.'spot; but it was gone! •• •. • ; •■'■• ’v 

w George Overton returned to the house.grcatly pfejf* 
pitted. and not knowing, what , to thmjc. Hidrit-ript 

; ‘ * - • it* 1 g *.% v»/jr % •? 
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been for the unaccountable way in which''th'c figure 
bec ame invisible, fee would have been able to furnish a 
eery natural explanation of what he had seen. He 
was strongly disinclined to a belief in supernatural 
appearances ;;he was also a man of steady nerve and 
in perfect health, and was therefore unlikely" to be 
imposed iipon by his imagination. As Philip was 
exported so soon, he determined to keep silence con¬ 
cerning the affair until he had consulted him and 
heard his opinion ; so he said nothing to his wife or 
to Olive, either that night or on the following morning, 
when he rose with a mind no nearer to any satisfactoi y 
solution. 

This was the day upon which the whole district was 
start led by a report of the great robbery at Contusion 
Manor, where Lord and Lady Duvano were entei- 
taimng a large party of guests. The house had been 
entered, the night before, during dinner, and several 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery stolen, the 
calcinated Duvane diamonds alone being valued 
nine thousand. 

The local police could not, it was said, discover any 

clue ; but a well-known Scotland Yard detective had 

bet ii telegraphed for. This news 1 cached liygruvr 
Abbey at an c.uly hour, and when George drove 
the dog-cm: over to HinJibiidgc Junction to inert 
Philip Stanton, all people - the groups at the roarl- 
s.d.-. inns, in the streets ol the little country town, 
on the platform of tin* station—weie still discuss- 
mg it. 

Geoige stalled for Hinclduidge after lunch, and 
was not expected to return with Philip until shortly 
belme five o’clock. In the interim, time seemed, for 
..nine reason, to go vciy tediously wiih Olive 
M ihnot. 

When the ilink on the drawing-room mantelpiece 
struck four she was seized with a fancy to visit "" that 
gloomy old room in the north wing,’’ as a means of 
get nig rid of Half-un-hour. 

‘■Sir Guy’s Room ?” said Clare. 

“ Poor old Sir Guy !” returned Olive, with a laugh. 

“ 1 in not afraid of him in the daytime. Surely you 
don’t believe in such nonsense ? Come, Clare, I’ve a 
whim to go there.” 

Clare smiled as she remembered that from Sir 
Guy’s Room a distant view of the highway was to be 
had, at the point at which anything approaching from 
the direction of Hinchbridge cairn- into sight. She 
yielded to her sister's importunity, as she usually did, 
and to Sir Guy’s Room they went 

It stood at the end of a dark coiridor on an upper 
storey, at an angle of the building, with one window 
to the north and another to the west. I loth these 
windows were small and deeply set, and the black¬ 
looking wainscot ran high up on the walls, imparting 

die room i dim and'ghostly aspect, in keeping with 
its reputation,-even at an hour when, at that season 
(with the sihi nearly opposite the west window, on its 
‘ va y to lis rating-place towards the north-west), it • 
should have looked, brighter than at any other period 
oftlltidjtyl • ; - •• • 

made herihiveifj andQlhte, thmigh sKe^ 


"laughed at her sistei, nevertheless felt the inllucncc of 
.'the sombre, deserted old chamber upon her own light 
spirits. They stood together by the window, which 
looked towards where a portion of the high road 
crossed a distant eminence, speaking in low tones, and 
watching for Geoige and Philip. 

At last Olive cried out— 

There they are, Clare! Are not they crossing- 
the top of the hill?” 

*’ I think so. Let us go down and be ready to 
meet them.” 

As they turned away from the window, Olive 
said— 

“ Clare, look here. What is this ?” ’ 

It an old fresco painting : the full-length por¬ 
trait of a cavalier in a liding-dress. 

'“We did not see this when we were here before,” 
she continued. u I wonder who it is !” 

’• Perhaps Sir Guy himself,” suggested Clare, care¬ 
lessly. 

“Sir Guy lived in the time of the Georges. Men 
did not diess.like th.il in those clays ; and 1 hope they 
wouldn't wear such things as (hose in these days,” she 
added. 

T lie cavalier wore :i pair of huge, old-fashioned, 

- ruel-lnukiiig spins, and Olive, as she spoke, reached 
upwaids and placed her linger upon one of the 
towel*. 

Something yielded to the slight pressure, and when 
die withdrew her hand it left a small circular cavity 
in a (omer of the painting. At the same instant, a 
huge panel beneath slid from its place. 

blare uttered an exclamation of alarm, while Olive 
ined gaily-- 

“Only think, ( hire : we hate discovered some old 
sci ut passage ! How delightful l" 

“ t Mne. come away !" whispered Clare- 
< tine laughed. 

“What a little coward you are, Clare!” she said. 
“What is time to be al'raid off We won)t say we 
found such a place, and were too {lightened to look 
at it. ’ 

Clare hung back, wavering lietwcen fear and 
curiosity, until she was half led and half forced forward 
by her stronger sister. Olive l.-ent her head and 
entered the dark access, drawing Clare after her. 
Though she had spoken jestingly, there was a sense of 
mystery associated with the old forgotten hiding-place 
that to some extent checked her light mood, and as a 
sunbeam struck obliquely through the opening, she 
cryiliously, and in a half-hesitating way, advanced a 
pace or two, where the shaft of light fell. This'was 
sufficient to reveal some steep steps which led down¬ 
ward, though to what depth if was impossible to see, 
as only three or four were visible ; everything beyond 
being mere impenetrable blackness. 

“Olive,” said Clare, as she shrank back from this 
hidden gulf.-“do ceme away ! ” 

As she spoke, a sharp “click ” was heard from the 
room ^hey had left. The arm‘with which she clung to 
her sister tightened convulsively. 

“ What is ib'ai ? 3 ’ she exclaimed. 
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Before Olive could open her lips to reply, the answer 
came. The noise was occasioned by the spring 
shooting suddenly back into ks place. The panel 
closed, the room resumed its ordinary aspect, and the 
old wainscot that ran along the wall -behind which the 
two women were shut in their dark narrow prison — 
looked as if it had remained uudistuibcd for cen¬ 
times. 

When George returned from Iltnchbridge Junction, 
he was surprised to find his wife absent, and rather 
annoyed that she wa-. not theic to receive her guest. 
As time went on, and as no one seemed to know what 
had become of cither Mr-.. ' > vert on or her sister, or to 
be able to give any explanation of their absence, 
annoyance gradually give way to anxiety, and this, in 
turn, was succeeded by a feeling of unqualified alrffrn. 
At length, upon coining b.i«k from an unsuccessful 
search in the grounds. George threw himself into a 
chair with an exclamation of despair. 

“Philip. 1 ' he said, “what can this mean?” 

“Surely it is not possible that any harm can have 
come to them ?'* returned Stanton. 

“I should feel less uneasy.'* said George, “if I 
wcic not haunted b> the idea that this unaccountable 
absence of theirs is in some way connected with wlial 
happened to ine last night. It is mere fancy. I dare 
say: but, Phil,” he broke out, as lie lose again, and 
paced the floor with hasty strides, “ I cannot stand 
this much longer! What shall we do?” 

“ Here is someone coming." 

As Philip spoke a maid vnteicd. 

“If you please, mi,” she said hurriedly, “ the gar¬ 
dener has just returned from an errand to the village, 
and says that a bit over an hour ago. lie saw Miss 
Wiiuiot looking from one of the noith windows." 

‘•A pail of the house we never vise,” said George to 
Philip. ‘’What could take them there ? " 

“ Anyhow, let us go there at once,” said Stanton. 

They went into one loom alter another, until at last 
they appionched the door ihat stood at the end of the 
dark corridor already mentioned--the door of Sir 
Guy's Room George had his hand upon the lock, 
when lie started bark. 

“ Stanton ! ’’ he cried : “ what is that ?” 

It was a shrill sere am. followed by another and 
another. With one impulse. George and Philip m died 
at the door, which opened with a crash. The room 
was empty, hut ciy after ciy still rang out close to 
thcm,a^ if utleicd by some .'iconised creature as in¬ 
visible as the air they pierced. 

* # # * » * 

When the panel closed. Olive, in the lirst moment 
of realising what had happened, felt her heart sink 
within her; but as she put her aims round Claic, 
the thought that she had someone weaker than 
herself to support to sonv* extent restored hci 
courage. 

“Do not be alarmed,^Claic,' 1 she said, a<. calmly as , 
she could. “ Surely wo can open the panel from this.. 
side. Let me try.” 

» “.Olive,” said Clare in a faint voire, as, af.it repeated 


efforts, her sister relinquished tlic attempt as hopeless, 

“ what will become of us ? ” 

• “ Nothing very dreadful. At the worst, it can only 
mean waiting here for a time, until a search is made 
for us.” 

“ But they will never dream we have come here." 

“They will search high and low,” answered Olive 
confidently, as she thought of Philip. “And iji tfie 
meantime, what harm can come to us? A little 
patience, dour: that is all. Only a little patience,' 
Claic,’’ she icpeated. 

But as they stood iheie in the darkness, and in the 
silence which told how far they were from all assistance 
for any cry they ouild have uttered to he heard, the 
minutes went by so slowly that it seemed as if the old 
clock in the lull must have chimed the hour more 
than once, or even twice, and that the setting sun 
must be iu-.t'1'g its last rays upon the bright world 
without l o'dd uh.it Clare had said be tnte? Would 
no one dte.im they had come to Sir Guy’s Room, and 
wcic they looking foi them in every direction but the 
light one? 

All ' thou- at l.i>t vv.ix a murmuring sound. Olive 
drew a dc>.p b'e-ith. She was about to speak to Clare 
—to tell hei tli.it help was av hand, that they would 
soon be ir-le.iscd -when the words died on her lips. 
Tlu* srtmd did not ionic fiom th<- other side of tin- 
wall ; it rose fi.un out of the darkness at their feel. 
Clare l.-lt the lieu it against which she pressed beat 
violently. 

“Olive," she uliispeird. “what is it? Are they 
coming : 

As ‘lie spoke a faint glimmer appeared far down (as 
if it carm. fiom the very foundations of the house), 
with more titan one dark form visible against it. It 
was only foi m instant, for at the piercing scream 
date gave tin light was extinguished, and then, as 
Clare uttered m ie.ua after scream, and as Olive slow! 
petrified by the thought of some hideous invisible 
peril approaching them through the darkness that hid 
everything fiom their sight, the shouts of Philip 
Stanton and George Overton were heard from Sir 
Guv's Room. 

“ Oliye ! Clan ! Where are you ? ” 

“The spnng. Philip'” cried Olive. “Press the 
spur in the pn tine above us ! There arc men here ! 
Ouick, Philip, quirk !’’ 

The bieatlilcss moment that followed seemed an 
age to her no less than to Clare. At length the panel 
slid back, the w el. on-.- daylight shone in upon them,, 
and George, with an exclamation of astonishment, 
drew them fioin their dark prison. ' 

The spring did nut catch this time, and directly 
George let go his hold upon the panel it closed again. 
Clare lay sobbing hysterically in her husband’s dims, 
wh le Olive stood near, pale and still trembling, but 
collected.’ Philip regarded her with pride, as he 
saiil- 

“ You’re a brave girl, Olive. Be firm for a little 
while yet, and get Clave away. , If there are inert con¬ 
cealed in this place, we have not an instant to lose”,.. 

In a few- minutes Clare was lying upon^the: jrt • 
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her own room, slowly lee oveiing from the fright she 
haj hacl; while George, having despatched the coach¬ 
man and the gardener to the old abbey with instruc¬ 
tions to raise an alarm should anyone appear among 
die ruins, bade the groom light a lantern and follow 
Inm to Sir Guy’s Room. I'ltilip was meanwhile 
Standing sentinel beneath the old fresco-painting. As 
I'.p waited patiently for George's return, lie heard a 
bgbtcr step, and Olive entered. 

Philip,” she said. “«bat is it you are going to 
do?’’ 

‘‘Search this place,” answered Stanton. “George 
'•'’ill be back immediately. Olive, tell me as quickly 
as you can how you come to be shut in here, and 
"hat you saw and heard.” 

In as few words as she could, she told him; and 
•‘hen added, with great earnestness— 

“ T)q not go, Philip—at least, not until you can get 
more help.” ■ 


“Have no fear, Olive.” he replied. “Hush, dear. 
Listen ! From something George told me as we came 
along, and from what lias happened to yon and Clare, 

I am convinced that the men who committed this 
lobbery at T.oul Duvanes are hiding here, and that 
the place has an outlet in the old ruin in the grounds. 
Mi : here is George at Iasi,” lie said, breaking off as 

Ovcilon and the groom arrived. 

He pressed the spring, and ns the three men passed 
through the opening Olive placed her hand upon the- 
panel and held it back. She could hear them descend¬ 
ing, long after the faint gleam of the lantern had faded 
from her sight, the sound of their footsteps getting 
more and move distant. Then, as it died away, 
she drew back from the panel, and closed it once 1 
more. 

Without, the landscape was bright with the setting 
silty but the sombre old room already seemed full, of 
..ghostly shadows. 
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“ I will go back to Clare," thought Olive. 

llul instantly another thought came to her—namely, 
of those from whom site had just parted i (treating 
from some danger too formidable to cncount'.r. and 
with no one there to release them. 

“1 will stay,” she said, and waited beneath the 
picture where she had stood with Philip. 

'Suddenly, she was staitled by a shout from the old 
abbey. She threU open tin-window whu h looked m 
that direction. The confused -omid< width lrUnwed 
the cry she had heard came neater and neaur, and 
soon she saw George, l’lnlip. and the time .--uxants, 
with a couple of snuggling men, who continued to 
resist desperately while being dragged towards the 
house. • 

That night it was repotted that the i]ih.u» who had 


committed the robbery at Cooniston Manor had been 
caught, that one of them was the man who had been 
in i barge of Hygravc Abbey before the Overtons went 
to live there, and that their capture, together with 
the restitution of the Duvanc diamonds, was due to 
the discoxoix ol a secret chamber beneath-the house, 
with a ?ubU i r.inran passage that led into a vault 
under the rum in llic grounds. ' • - . ■ 

“But he must have discovered it before.we did, 
Care." saui Olivo: “so. after all, we were not the 
fii st to tind it out.' - 

Sco : ng. huwcvi i, it was to a great extent owing to 
the intei -.M J.onl Duvanc took in his career that.Philip 
Stanton nituiiat.-lx bvi ante one of the most’ distin¬ 
guished and wealthy men in Ins pmfession, Olive had 
someieasiiii to congratulate hciself upon her adventure 
in So < hi\ Room. 
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Over - 

Instruction. 


'll the question, “Are t luldun 
being oxer-educatedthere- 
rail be but one answer . thev 
arc not being oxci educated, 
because it re impossible to over- 
educatc. 

The word education implies 
developing the whole nature ol 
a clnld. moral, intollu tual, and 
physical, and the training and improvement of all the 
native faculties so as best to lit the scholar lor his lift; 
as a man,a cituen, and one who has to e.un Ins living. 
In short, education aims at securing that we shall, as 
fully as possible, do our duty in whatever state of life 
we may find ourselves. 

Of course, what people mean when they talk of over¬ 
education is over-insti action. And hcie. too, if the 
instruction be of the right sort, it is almost impossible 
to give too much of *l. What is possible is to give 
wrong proportions of instniction, xvir.ng kinds of 
instruction, and to impart instruction by wiotig 
methods. 

There does, indeed, remain latent in the minds of> 
many persons a jealousy which nowadays most of them 
are ashamed to profess openly. This jealousy is tlu^ 
jealousy of class feeling, the resentment that old cl.is» 
barricis should be upset, and that the poor should Vie 
able to emerge from llitir humble estate and compete 
with the children of the middle class. 

It-need hardly be seriously contended that lh<j ctm 
munity has a direct interest in utilising to the fullest 
extent all the. mental forces of all its caucus: anil that 
whatever enables men or women to make the best’ u-,e 
of 'their natural abilities is for the good, not only* 
thtrttyjtJves, but if the State. *•’ f . \ 


It iniret. howetn.be conceded that a general system 
of popular education, while not unmindful of the 

••vimi.ua oi cACipiiuu.il power, should be constructed 

mi us to be nnret useful to the whole nt the children of 
a- eiagr- ability, ami should not neglect them for the 
sake of these exceptional ones. 

This neglect of the lower ilassc-< in the schools and 
of the average child was tin Hiaige brought against 
our el. nii-iit.tiy-ihooU noany forty years ago, and it 
ltd to the D ike of Newcastle’s Commission and to 
Mr. Lowe's Code. We need not examine how far this 
rhaige was tiue The object of paxinent by results 
of individual examination in- the merest elements of 
knowledge was io secure that average scholars should 
be well grounded, rather than thaw exceptional scholars 
should be pressed forward. * * "7*; 

Those who have studied the history of educational, 
controversies in this country hardly need to be 
reminded that, whatever Mr. 

I.O'te's intentions may have 
been, he is considered lo have 
failed most signally in his ob¬ 
ject. The depressing of the 
upper class did not elevate the 
lower classes of the school. On 
the contrary, the whole school 
was in danger of becoming me¬ 
chanical, lifeless, and inefficient. .' p . 

Very few years passed before a wider curriculum was 
intiudu'ced—at first tentatively and perinissively—under 
the na. le of the “ extra subjects.” But gradually' it 
has been recognised that the obligatory subjetRmtftt 
include much more than the three and tn pr^fctioe 
many of what are still called “optional” subjettM.ate 
ajmost universally taught. •’. ' -i v'.'t-V V ; 


The History 
of t/u 
Question, 
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But there is this element of truth in Mr. Lowe's con¬ 
tention : that we cannot have efficient popular instruc¬ 
tion without insisting on thorough sound ground-work 
in the elements of knowledge. If the teaching genrr 
ally of singing, of English poetry', of geography, pre¬ 
vented or hindered the imparting of a real power to 
read and the acquisition of a taste for reading, of 
writing a plain legible hand, and of familiarity with the 
necessary rules of arithmetic, then it would be right to 
discourage such extras in ap elementary school. 

But we know that the greater interest and brightness 
which are imparted to the teaching by a varied 
curriculum re act upon and improve the thoroughness 
of all the teaching. 

It is not “over-education" or “over-instruction' 1 
that should be complained of, but incomplete and 
inadequate piimary instruction, with the premature 
substitution of incomplete and superficial instruction 
m matters which arc in the nature of superstructure, 
and demand a solid foundation. 

Lately a demand has .iiiseu for technical instruction, 
:nul county councils have been let loose throughout 
the country to spend hundreds of thousands on this 


superstructure. 

They are finding out generally that one of the diffi- 
cultics that beset them is that our popular education is 
too meagre and mechanical, that those whom they 
would tearh are inadequately prepared to receive their 
instruction. So far from being over instructed, the 
children are at present under-instructed. And they 
are under-instructed because our teaching staff in the 
popular schools is under instructed and overweighted. 

We cannot separate the question of the teaching 
men to children from the question of the competence. 

of the teachers who give that 
instruction. A curriculum is no 
more education than a lull of 
faie is a dinner. A wise and 
instructed teacher can give a 
liberal training with little more 
than reading lessons. A inc- 
■ chanical teacher, who by cram 
lias scraped thtough the meagre 
qualifying requirements of the 
Education Department, will dull the intelligence of 
his scholars, even though his time-table contain 
specific subjects, and soar ambitiously to the regions 
of the Science and Art Department. 

There is another way in which the popular complaint 
of “ over-education ” or “ over-instruction ” shows a 
glimmering perception of a real truth. 

The true teacher, as Socrates proclaimed long ago, 
is not a producer, but a help. The scholar must pro¬ 
duce. The teacher guides and helps, but so subtly, 
so ingeniously, that his help is undetected, and the 
scholar seems to have reached the conclusion by his 
own force. 


Teachers 

ami 

Taught. 


; And the scholar has indeed made a great effort and 
has largely contributed to the result. If anyone wishes 
to sec an admirable illustration of this teaching method, 
•ct him reAtl a translation of the Platonic dialogue, 
“ The Mono,” and see how an unlearned person is 



made to tread the labyrinth of a mathematical process 
and arrive at the conclusion. 

But the unskilful teacher, perhaps knowing his sub¬ 
ject, but not knowing the necessary operations of 
thought in the scholar, is too impatient for results to 
wait upon the slow process of Nature. That which he 
gtasps clearly he thinks the scholar must also grasp at 
one exposition, and he hurries on, demonstrating and 
imparting, while the scholar remains in a purely recep¬ 
tive character. But in teaching we arc, to use a 
metaphor, in the region of moral chemistry, not of 
mechanics; the elements must compound and produce 
a new substance in the brain of the scholar; wc cannot 
effectually introduce the knowledge without a pre¬ 
vious assimilating process, which must often he slow. 

I have frequently asked ex¬ 
perienced teachers who were 
introdm ing new subject-, into 
their schools whether they 
noticed any difference as to the 
success of the new teaching, 
and I have repeatedly had the 
answer that the classes where 
ihe teacher helped least were 
the classes which got on best. 

In this sense over-instruction is a real evil—not that 
this ought properly to be called over-instruction, but 
misdirected instruction. Much valuable time is wasted 

in out schools by mechanical lepeiiuon, arid by taxing 

the memory when we ought to be stimulating observa¬ 
tion and encouraging lelhction. 

It is a melancholy sound to me when I pass outside 
an infant school and hear the dreary sing-song, “ B-a-t, 
bat. C-a-t. cat."and so on, going forward for minutes, 
and even for substantial fractions of an hour. When 
Kindergarten methods are thoroughly understood 
and applied, we shall have less of this “over-instruc¬ 
tion" and more real instruction less obtrusively 
apparent, but as a living principle animating the whole 
ol the siliool work. 

Another sense in which “over-instruction" is com¬ 
plained of is when wc teach things that arc of little 
oi no use, and neglect things of the gicatest use. lint 
this is not over-instruction, but ill-selected instruction. 

I am not at all an advocate ot a mechanical inter¬ 
pretation of the word utility. In piimary schools that 
teaching is most useful which forms the character and 
fits the scholars for their life as citizens ; special pro¬ 
fessional or ttade teaching should come at the close of 
the limited school age. which ends for nearly all the 
scholais in our elementary schools at thirteen. 

If any branch of learning has a special value in 
developing mental qualities, it should be prefened to 
the acquisition of much knowledge which may indeed 
be useful, but which lias not strengthened the mind in 
the process of acquisition. 

But on the other hand, we must not l>e too ready to 
listen to those experts who seem sometimes to think 
that the disciplinary value of a study increases in jno- 
portiou as that study is remote from any practical 
application. • 

/Would it be reasonable, because grammarians 
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Assured us that there was some exceptional logical 
perfection in the grammar in the Sanscrit language, to 
introduce that study rather than French or German 
into the ordinary curriculum of our secondary schools? 
And yet this is what is done in a minor degree for our 
boys at the present day in the exclusive devotion 
■we still pay to Latin and Greek as the basis of our 
secondary education. 

I am sure that a study which interests in its earlier 
stages is more likely to have a good influence as an 
educational force than a study which is merely disci¬ 
plinary , and has no practical bearing or immediate 
interest. 

This superiority is illustrated by the superior 
educational value of active games over systematic 
physical or gymnastic exercises. The doctors m*iy 
prove that a system of exercises considers all the parts 
of the human body more equitably, and is freer from 
danger than our schoolboy games : and yet practical 
educationists are agreed that where you have the 
space and the opportunity free games are worth all 
the gymnasiums in the wuild. 

In the teaching of manual 

V. J work, I believe that a well- 

ordered series ol exercises, if it 

Misdirected ! e:i<ls lo lhc production of ob¬ 
jects interesting to the scholar, 
Instruction. and having some meaning, use, 
or decorative and artistic ap- 
J pcaiancc, is more hkoly to 
'• ^ attract the scholars and to lead 

to proficiency than a senes of 
exercises, perhaps theoretically a little more complete 
in its sequence, but mechanical, dull, and therefore 
uninteresting. 

So, loo, a boy is not over-educated because he is 
kept poring over Greek or formal grammar. The time 
would be well spent in instruction, but he might be 
well instructed in science, which would develop his 
powers of observation, accuracy, and reasoning. He 
might be making acquaintance with some modern 
language, the value of which he clearly appreciates, 
and the literature of which, though falling short of 
Greek perfection, is more intelligible to him as being 
animated by the ideas of the age in which lie lives. 
Wo have often to complain in this respect not of over- 
instruction, but of misdirected instruction. 

Even within the limits of one subject we may easdy 
have misdirected instruction. Take the instance of 
drawing, now made a necessary part of the curriculum 


in'boys’ schools. Drawing has many 'uses purely 
educational; it'is also of the. greatest practical use to 
. boys who will take lo various trades as mechanics 
and artisans. ' ' , 

But though a liberal allowance of time in the weekly 
curriculum ought properly to be. assigned to drawing 
without any just complaint of 

over-instruction, yet the more V 1 ' ' " "'■‘"'*‘7 
advanced teaching may be so Tfu >, 

specialised as to imply a mis- - tion 

application, and consequently a ^ /. ‘ .£ 

comparative waste of the time ' ■' 

so expended. Drawing. 

The training of the eye and ' 

hand, the appreciation of form, 1 ' ** ,• 

the power of translating on a 
flat surface, the nnpiessions of the eye from solid 
objects - all tlu-se are valuable acquisitions ; and for 
trade purposes, as for carpenters, masons, and in 
various other trades a competent knowledge of solid 
geometry i< most important. 

Hut ailistu drawing is less universally necessary. 
If a scholar has an aptitude that way, his individual 
talent may well be encouraged; but it is doubtful if 
the upper classes should be largely employed, as a 
rule, in those balanced compositions of curved orna- 
mml which aie so common as exerrises in the higher 
standards <if element.ary schools. The time spent ir. 
lhc«e copies horn the flat would perhaps be better 
spent in drawing from the model and in practical 
geometry. 

llul it is this misdirection of instruction which many 
people call mei-instruction ; and yet, if people really 
thought ih.it oui boys arc over-instructed, ihey must 
want them to Ik out of school, scaring the crows or 
otherwise earning some small pittance. 

The more ieas»nabi n ai<d intelligent is the curriculum 
in our schools, the more thoughtful and thorough the 
methods of mipatling instruction, the less shall wc 
hoar about ovc: -education or over-instruction. Apart 
from the jealousy touched upon at the outset of this 
article, the root of the complaint against over-instnic- 
tion is a conviction not very articulate, but based qti-a. 
certain amount of truth, that much of the instruction", 
now impaired is useless in itself, and so stupidly given 
as to do nothing for the benefit of the scholar. Whetp' 
thi-: is the case, the child would surely be better.- 
breathing the free air of heaven than cooped up to be 1 
subjected to a system unprofitable, depressing,, and • 
even Injurious. ■ 
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OUR CHILDREN ARE BEING OVER-EDUCATED. 


“DyT your daughter must be 
D a great help to you, Mrs. 
Thompson ? She looks Such a 
big girl, and speaks so nicely,” 
said a lady to a gamekeeper's 
wife one morning. 

The room was a tidy one in 
n pleasant cottage, ami the poor 
woman, who looked wretchedly 
ill, had a huge pile of stockings before her, and was 
with one foot rocking the cradle, where lay a baby 
of three weeks old. 

“Bless yon, ma’am!” was the answer, “Louisa 
b’aint no manner of use to me and tlu* childei ; 
site thinks herself a deal loo good for the likes of 
« r." 

“ Oh, Mrs. Thompson ! what do you mean ?” 

“She’s that clever, and that stuck-up, there ain’t 
no bearing her ; says me and her father don't know 
nothing, and wants to have a pinnner, she do. Shc’vc 
learnt too much at that Boaul School.” 

“Surely not that: and any way, she could mend 
some of these sloe kings for you. She must have 
been taught to darn ?" 



she was astonished, not at the collapse, but that the 
child had held out as long as she did. 

Think for a moment of the generations of ignorance 
to which the child of a labouring man in an agri¬ 
cultural county is the heir, of the inherited poverty 
of physique, and then consider what it is for him to 
be placed under the teaching of a duly certificated in-. 
structor, with all the latest lights of a town training- 
school, and with a determination to,pass every child 
in every standard. What can be the result? The.' 
mass of the children are being over-educated, if such 
a misapplication of terms be permissible. The clever 
ones struggle through, and in lime forget half they 
have been crammed with, and assimilate a small portion. 
of the rest, while the bulk remains nr, useless lumber- : 
in their brains. •* ‘ * 


In the higher grade of schools, 
where our so.ns and daughters 
arc being taught, the same 
tiling obtain'. The lack of 
methodical and varied instruc¬ 
tion from which wc and our 
parents suffered has been fol¬ 
lowed by a reaction of a violent 



“So she have, a fancy patch she calls ‘Swiss 
darning,’ what takes her half-hour to do a inch of; 
but wot good would that be here?” and Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son jerked three lingers thiough an enormous hole in 
the knee of her husband’s long stocking. “ She do 
work, ma’am, beautiful,” she continued, “but she 
won’t do the lough patching as helps me. And says 
her father don’t know nothin’! Him as can lay hands 
on every bird’s nest within ten mile«, and can tell a 
mole's run all the way it got*, let alone bein’ able to 
turn up all the stoats’ and weasels’ holes on the estate, 
and puttin’ a name to the note of every bird as sings, 
spring or summer, or to any twig of shrub or ties as 
you shows him in the winter !” 

Mrs. Thompson paused, out of breath, and her 
visitor departed with food for thought. 

The next day, while walking through the village 
street, she was accosted by Mrs. Jones with-- 

“ Please to come in and look at my Mariar, mum ; 
*hc ain’t slep a wink for three nights, and she be 
rollin’ her ’ed about dreadful, .and ’untin’ for figgers 
m her bed.” . 

Inside the stuffy bedroom of the cottage was a sorry 
sight. “Mariar,” a bright intelligent child of nine, 
was sitting on her bed, with the fixed eyes of delirium, 
*nd searching all over the bedclothes fora five) six, 
and seven, she declared she must find at once-. This 
was a case for a doctor, and poor “ Mariar’s” weary 
brain had to rest awhile. Her mother explained that 
shp had for, months “worried dreadful” about her 
sums, and Vub the wild anxiety of a clever child to 
keep •h<*r*pl&ce In her class, she hkd evidently over- ‘ 
Worked. ' \Vhen the visitor looked oyer th,c sums and 
othc^Hc' WfrfdFhad occupied'tbci^Oor^if tie head^' 


diameter, anil with oui insular 

habit of Hying to do whatever wc take in hand with- 
more vigour than all the rest of the world put together, 1 
we have rushed into the extreme of working brains 
and bodies loo energetically now. 

Note the time-table of any girl of fourteen in a ' 
high school, or that of a boy in one of the colleges 
which have been founded within the last quarter of a 
century, and ilnnk w hat the work and the piny in it 
mean for any high-spirited, healthy, conscientious boy 
or giil. For the latter, without music, it is four hours 
of work in the class-room and two of preparation; 
the music probably making up a total of seven hours 
work a day. With the needful two hours of exercise and 
three for meals, what is left for recreation ?—real re¬ 
creation, not compulsory tennis, walk, or other exer¬ 
cise, hut the amusement chosen by the child herself. 
Analyse (he lessons. There will be three lauguages : 
French, Herman, and Latin ; Botany, Science, Mathe¬ 
matics, Advanced Arithmetic, the usual History, Geo¬ 
graphy, and Physiography, as well as a stiff dose of 
Literature; and, if the girl has any aptitude, extra 
Drawing lessons in an art school. Is not this, in the 
slang of the day, a “ large order ’’ for a child growing ' 
fast, and requiring the most watchful care for body, 
and mind ? We think the Step between full and 
healthy mental and bodily occupation and over¬ 
work is too often passed, with lasting damage to. 
the school-girl. • • '• 

•For a boy the hours arc much the same, with 
Greek up to a certain point instead of the, second 
modern language, and with far harder Mathematics 
afid more Science. The standard of every examination. 
■ibcjCOines higher almost every year, and the elastic 
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brain of youth is stretched to the fullest to keep up 
with the requirements. Most schoolmasters pride 
themselves on the amount of exercise taken by their 
pupils, and compulsory footj^dl and cricket, paper 
chases, tennis and fives tournaments, athletics and 
gymnastics, arc also played (?) at high pressure, in¬ 
volving to some extent strain of mind as well as 
body. 

The restless striving to lie first, to do the best, to 
keep at full stride, affords no breathing-time, no space 
to test by the wayside and chew the cud of crude in¬ 
formation, and too often, when starting in the race 
for wealth and competence, or for the support of a 
family, the competitor finds the lime spent at school 
or college has been wasted. The lessons learned or 
rather i lammed—in heavy doses are put out of mind 
with all speed in the holidays, and arc held by boys 
and girls (and oftentimes by parents also) to have 
nothing whatever to do with “the daily round, tlie 
common task” of every-day life. 

___ “It is easy to find fault,” no 

doubt our readers will say; 
“ but where is the remedy ?” 

Surely we should begin by 
not expecting all children to 
take the same curriculum ; not 
to let gills who have neither 
taste nor ear for music scrape 
lor hours on a violin, or strum 
away whole years of existence at a piano ; not to 
let those who have no taste for literature devote 
hours and days to picking to piece's and ana¬ 
lysing one of Shakespeare’s plays ; not to force 
the brain that can scarcely lie made to understand 
*1 

that — = — to plod through decimal fractions or 

5 IO 

quadratic equations ; in short, to let the individuality 
of the child determine the course of study in derail, 
not merely eti bloc , and not to allow the difference in 
the kind of subject to endow the scholar with prestige, 
or to cause him to lose it. 


Where 

is the 
Remedy t 


Of what use is it to a girl who, perhaps, hipt a real 
genius for cookery, by which she may be able by-and- 
by to maintain herself in ease and competence, to lie 
made to draw a map once n week, she having no per¬ 
ception of form and no facility of finger? Would not 
(he girl who cannot be restrained from embroidering 
every book she possesses, with sketches, good, bad, 
and indilicicnt, be better employed in cultivatingthe 
gift with which she has been endowed, than in ex¬ 
ploring the mysteries of grammar and parsing involved 
sentences ? • ‘ . 

The multitude of things to be learned increases, of 
course, daily and hourly, and this should lead us to 
try anti select more carefully such kinds of knowledge 
as will benefit r ich lcurnei : carefully to make choice 
of such stouts a.-, will best equip him for his part in , 
the battle of life. To some extent this is possible, 
anti wise parents and instructors avail themselves 
fully of all facilities given ; but is it not true that tin: 
mass of patents send cliildicn to school without 
having seriously studied the idiosyncracy of each, his 
mental charut teristics anil physical qualifications ? 

“ Let linn leant evcijilting,"’ mosi parents say j ami 
when Julia's this-, list shows her hopelessly below the 
average til her schoolmates in three out of four of 
every subject she and they have struggled through 
together, and Tom's report has uncomplimentary 
rcmaiks scored against every subject, and initialled by 
each innstei he has been with, it should not always 
be Tom and Juiu who arc blamed and scolded, but 
their falhei and mother, who ought to take themselves 
seriously to task, anti amend their ways. 

“He has been well-grounded, but docs not seem 
able to make use of the material he has acquired,” 
was written across a report we saw the other day b) 
a thorough!) *• up-to-date ’’ master on the term’s woik 
of a fanly industrious and intelligent school-boy ; 
and it seuiii as if the sentence contained the gist of 
the whole nutter. 

To assimilate, not nu-Vcly to acquire, should be the 
fust aim ol education. 


‘ PHYLLIS IS MY ONLY JOY.” 


J:Y TLSA RKII). 


jO, Roger, you arc actually a guardian ? 
1 suppose 1 must look up to you ac¬ 
cordingly ? ” laughed Mabel Vaughan 
to her cousin, who had come to see 
her and her husband before going 
home from India on leave. 

' "Yes,” said Roger. “It will be a new 
Sensation to you, except in a literal sense, 
after the motherly c«ue you li ive taken of 
me since you canu out.” 

“ llut how in the world did the old fellow hit upon 
you?” said .Charlie, Mabels husband. 



“ Well, you sec, the fact was I looked alter him a bit 
when he was ill, and we grew more chummy aftev- 
w.iuls, because we were the only men in that small 
place whose tastes were in the least congenial.” . •: , 

*’ Were you long together ? ” 

11 About two years. And then, in his last illness. 
Major May was very anxious about his little girl, and 
who would take care of her. He asked if 1 would agrc< 
to be her guardian, and 1 consented.. Pettyaps it wa-> 
weak of me, as I know nothing whatever abppt litt). 
girls, and can hardly be called very suitable for •> 
guardian ; but k seemed to relieve his mind.greatly. 
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died. ’ 1 ' . » 

“Have you written to or heard from your ward?” 
Mabel asked. * 

“ Yes," said Roger, with a queer expression on his 
face. “I have written and heard too, two or three 
limes.’* 

“What’s wrong?” put in Charlie. “You look very 
doubtful over it.” 

Roger: ‘‘Here is her last letter. Just read it, and 
perhaps you can help me to understand it.” 

The letter ran as follows: 

•' 1>F*R CaiTais (!k \h am,-- I am gl-ul in see hy jonr b a teller that 
i in are inmlng home oil leave 

"Aunt Mary say* I Ini she li-.prs ynuwitl come lu see us for a few 
i!-iys a* soon a* yon can spate tin in 

•• I :.m particularly auvioiis lo .-.insult y..u ala.ii' some things uliicli 
T cnul'l mil do bv letlcr. as lh<-v r.'cit ilisciisstt'ii. 

■'Tlnnk you for the good ulucli you give me, and wliiitil 

shall endeavour In follow. 

*• I am afiaid 1 am a nonb'e 10 you, hm I mint iry not lo make too 
many demand* on yonr palirm r. 

" With kind miaul?, 

" I leui-iin, 

' 1 Your, smrrrely. 

'• Phvi i.is May." 

Mabel and Chat lie read it, and then the former raid, 
“That seems to me very prettily expressed, but very 
grown-up. What age is she ? 

*'A nieic child, l believe," replied Roger. “Her 


,is there.wa9 no one else near whom he cared to aak , : father always spoke of her as .his. “little girl’; 
or would trust, lie said. It is nearly a year since he. and it strikes me that a .*little* girl must have a 

pretty decided mind of her own to write in that 
way.” . ’ 

“Well, you need nor-'look so rueful over it, old 
chap,” said Charlie, laughing. “ Perhaps she may not 
act as she writes, and when we come home you will be 
singing 4 Phyllis is my only joy.’ ” 

Roger Graham, though a very fine fellow, was cer¬ 
tainly not fitted to be guardian to a young girl, for he 
knew absolutely nothing about girls or women, having 
no sisters or near female relatives : his mother, whom 
he had worshipped, having died in his boyhood; and 
he had few lady friends. 

He had been thoroughly imbued hy his father with 
the old-fashioned notions in regard to women : that 
they were to be placed on a sort of pedestal, and worked' 
tor and attended to by their male relations, and 
nothing was to be expected from them but lo be sweet, • 
and dimming, and—helpless. 

Some weeks after the conversation recorded above, 
Roger, shortly after his arrival in Kngland, went to see 
lus ward tu her aunt’s, Miss Ker. * 

Phyllis May was not at home when he arrived, but 
her aunt received him, and proved a most charming 
old lady : somewhat of an invalid, but taking great 
interest in all around, and very full of praises of her 
“dear ihild." 

Imagine the astonishment of Roger -in whose mind 
the “little gill'” hail been glowing younger ami younger 
as lie listened to her aunt --when there cnteied a young 
lady, tall, fair, and graceful, to whom Aunt Mary intro¬ 
duced him, and said tlut this was his ward, Phyllis 
May. 

Plijlli.-, for her part, looked equally astonished, atid 
said very naively. “ Why, I did not 
know you were so young ! ” 

“ What made you think that I was 
old?” said Roger, laughing and 
shaking hands. 

“ Well, father wrote of you as his 
friend, and I naturally thought you 
would be near his age.” 

“And he always spoke of you as 
his 4 little girl,’ so 1 naturally 
imagined you were still a child.” 

“And I have no doubt that Aunt 
Mary has been confirming that de¬ 
lusion by speaking of mo as ‘the 
child,’ as she generally does,” re¬ 
joined Phyllis, with a smile and a 
shake of her head at her aunt. 

“ But,” she continued, turning again 
to Roger, “you can take comfort 
that your lime of responsibility will 
be the shorter, as I shall be of age 
in little more tlian a year.” • 

After this—for that day kt least— 
Aunt Mary had most of the talking 
iii her own hands; asking Roger 
about his life in India, and his 
PHVLtJii. friendship with her brother-in-law, 
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and telling lum little anecdotes about Phyllis ; and 
through it all—the quc->lion.-> and answers, and the 
little bits of narrative which Roger was led into 
. ?t times—Phyllis was moic or less studying her 
.... guardian. 

Apparently by next morning she had made up her 
mind about him, for in the cour.sc of a walk, taken to 
show him the beauties of the little town and the sur¬ 
rounding country, she tinned to him after describing a 
view-r-most evidently by role, as if she was thinking 
• of something cl-e - and said suddenly, “ Cuptuill 
•Graham, 1 want to know if you will help me?” 

•“ Certainly. In what way ? ” 

1 1 *vm very anxious to take up some profession ; 
and 1 want you to help me to overcome Aunt Mary s 
scruples.” 

“Yes': And what profession is it that you wish to 
take up'?*' ; 

. *?Oh ! ” with a comical smile, •* 1 want your help anti 
advice on that point, too. You see I hav< many wants, 
and 1 coolly bring them to you.” ' • •' 

' “That is quite right. You know I am yqur guardiart/ 

9ut -I,-thought from the way you spoke, that’y6u 

- r *-■ . \ ' : .-v •, 


had some pel idea of a piofcssion in your 
mind.” 

“ Well, no ; bui 1 think everyone should have some-. 
thing that they could turn their hands to if need be." i • 

“ Hut you have no need.” 

"Not actual need, at present; but you know that ’ 
what belongs to me would hardly suffice, brought up as,.' 

I have been, if 1 had not a home with Aunt Mary,” 1 

“As long, then, as you have that home you do wit - ‘ 
need to mind, 1 should say ; and 1 do not think your- 

aunt could do without you." 

“No, not altogether, perhaps; but she has other 
nieces besides myself.” 

“ But, as she told me, none whom she has brought ' 
up and then learned to depend upon, like you.” c \^\ 

“ Yei >;<” ba 'd Phyllis, wisely quilling this point of tW»£, 
argu nent and telurning to the main question I'^hntfi^' 
wish to fit myself for some calling by which .1 copld-bt - 
1 independent, and work for myself at least, U/ieyjt Jr. 
required to do so." • - ■ ' __.• 

could not help thinking, as he loo^Aflips’ 
•ipreUy fresh young face, that it\ta$,hwcivtp,pt£t|i ibCv'.- 
.'•nature of. things that 
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ready and anxious to. work for her; and.he'wcmder^'Lat another., As He said to himself, “Like a sermon on 

idly how it wourd fee) tobe appliedto,us guardian.for 'the text ofLoiigfellow’a ‘PsalmofLife.’” - 
the hand of his ward. ’ But he only said: “ I see you . . .During one of these instructive conversations .the rc- 
mean to work at something, but how arelwc to find . iriembrag.ee of the letters which had been exchanged 
out what that.something shall be? I fcjf 1 shall be before his leaving India came over Roger’s mind,.and. 
but a poor assistant, as 1 have so little acquaintance he began in a most humble manner to apologise for _ 
with young ladles and their ways that I did not even the tone he had taken in his. -- ; . ' 

“ I don’t' know what you must have thooght of me •’ 
writing to you in that manner; but then, 1 was quite ' “ 
convinced that you were a little girl, and 1 thought J 
was .bound to give you some good advice ; though at - 
the same time I devoutly hoped that little girls were ’ 
not like little boys, as I knew the latter: for 1 was sure' 
they would vote me an old bore and skip the advice- 
nut that that would do much harm—hot if would have 
been .1 pity to start with disgusting the child. NVhal.I 
cannot get over is the charming way in. which you 
took my assumption of the paternal. Were you not . 
really very indignant with me all-the lime, although 
you wrote so pleasantly?’’ •. 

“ No,” said Phyllis. “ 1 had a misunderstanding of 
my own, you sec ; for I was quite sure you were 
cKleilv gentleman, so 1 thought it quite natural, that 
you should put in a little good advice. Besides,-l.bave.'-'f £»“■ 
not that morbid dread of advice which some people '',- 
set m to have. If the advire is good, then take ijt-; and;.: 
if it is not good, one is under no such overwhelming 
obligation to follow it.” - V; 

“ Very true. Yet 1 atn afraid 1 am one of the people 
who have the ‘morbid dread.’” i . 

“ Then it was the more inexcusable-in you to inflict 
what you disliked on that poor, innocent, unoffending ; i f 
little girl.” • .. ^ ''v- • 

• “ Yes, it was very bad of me; and I can only •] 

shall not do so again.” • 

“No,” said Phyllis, latighing; “as she does riot.- ■ 
exist. But I hope it will not prevent you; giving me V : 
advice: at least, when 1 want it.” ,.V,* 

“A very wise proviso, which I shall interpret to '• 
wait till 1 am asked for it.” ' ■ ’ 

Roger had opportunities of seeing liis'ivard under a 
variety of aspects, for the small town where she lived 
was a gay little place, and Miss May was a favourite ’’ 
with all classes. 

A handsome young officer was naturally looked ' ;..- 
upon as a great acquisition, and several imprdmptu -’ 
garden and tennis parties were got up for his benefit 
during his stay. 

Ann* Mary seemed pleased, ami told Kogcr .one 
morning that she was glad, because it brought Phyllis 
once more among her young companions : “which,”' 
sn:d the good lady, “is excellent for her, for though 
she is bright and cheerful When with me, I think she 
has been growing too sciious-mindcd for one so young. 

1 do not wish to see her frivolous or giddy, but I do . 
not think there is any fear of that; and it is not natural 
• at her age to be so taken up about work, and duty, and • 

. all sqrts of serious .questions. Has she .been speaking 
to you about her wish to follow a profession 

.;-- :—r— .-, “Yes, she has,” said Roger. *... \ ‘ ‘ 

'ak^ pleasure, itf. the veriest trifles at ope tijnc,; and so ! v* “Apd..what is your idea, upon tlio subject l ” . 

serir.. *' *“ *' ' 


know there were any |>tofessions for them.” 

“There arc various branches of art,” said Phyllis 
slowly, “but they require special gifts, which I doubt 
my possessing any more than those necessary for the 
study of music." 

“ Well, there arc some off already. What remain ? ” 

“ borne women study as doctors,” she continued, with 
a doubting look, which soon changed to one of amuse¬ 
ment at the look of dismay which came over her 
companion’s face. 

“ But you would never do such a thing as that?’’ the 
latter exclaimed. 

' “Why not? Many women do.” 

“ It surely must make them very masculine ? ” 

“Oh no! Why shoidd it ? But you may lie quite 
easy on that point: I ain not neatly clever enough and 
have no taste that way. But this does not apply to 
itursing, though 1 cannot say that it comes up to my 
heati ideal of work ; at least, you cannot object to it on 
the score of- its not being genuine woman’s work.” 

“True ; but if you do not like it ?” 

Oh, I do not go that length ; in fact, I wish to find 
out all particulars, and have made some inquiries, to 
which 1 await answers, before deciding against it." 

• “1 used to understand that teaching was about the 
only way in which a lady could make a livelihood.’’ 

“ Yes, teaching is another profession ; but I dare say 
it will be news'to you that it requires a thorough 
coutse of ttaihing nowadays. Teaching or nursing 
soemTertainly best suited to those who have no very 
decided bent in one particular direction; but theic are 
other callings which 1 know- little or nothing about, 
and 1 am very ahxious to find out about them.” 

“1 suppose that is where I can help you ? ” 

“ If you will be so very kind. And also help me to 
make Aunt Mary sec the sense of the proceeding.” 

“But how can I do that when it is just what 1 have 
to learn to sec myself? Your ideas are all too new to 
me. r must have time to let them take root in my 
own mind first.” 

“ Oh, well; but 1 think you will come round to it in 
a day Or two, and I can let you see some very' good 
magazine articles on the subject, which put it much 
clearer and better than 1 do.” 

“Thank you,” said Roger hastily; “but I much 
pivfcr oral to. written instruction ; and then, besides, I 
can ask questions and argue doubtful points.” 

Phyllisi «fctainly strove her best to enlighten Roger 
on The . subject of woman’s work during the week that 
he stayed with them. 

U was-all such a new experience to him, and he felt 
very much interested in studying this, bright young 
creaturej who was so gay and full of fun,.and ready to 
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subject is perfectly new to me ; and I U-as brought up 
with the notion that it was a man’s privilege to work 
for the ladies of his family, and that they should only 
work in eases of dire necessity.” 

“ Ah yes !—that was the way in my young d&ys ; but 
Phyllis will tell you that all that lias been changed now¬ 
adays. Your opinion is of importance, because she 
will have to yield to it, as she is not twenty-one 
yet” 

Roger had forgotten this aspect of the case, and the 
shrewd old lady saw this in his face. 

“ l thought it would be as well to remind you," she 
continued. “At first 1 was sorry when I saw you wctc 
young ; for Phyllis needs a strong wise hand to 
guide her : not that she is foolish, but she has little 
experience, a strong will, and an impulsive nature. 
But 1 am glad that you begin with these old-fashioned 
notions, for you will not let Phyllis run away too far 
on her hobby ; and I think you have loo steady a head 
to be carried away with her enthusiasm out of reach of 
common sense.® 

“ I am glad you have spoken about this, Miss Kcr. 
I wanted 10 hear vour side, for I have only h:ul Miss 
May’s version as yet, and that is so new to me that 1 
must take some time to get used to it.” 

The next time that Roger had a little talk with Miss 
Kcr, he said— 

“ I have been thinking over what you were saying 
about your niece, and I fancy it might be as well to 
let her prepare herself, as she says, lor some pro¬ 
fession, and then she would feel herself independent. 
The difficulty seems to be what profession she should 
follow.” 

“ Yes, that is the point; for," said Aunt Mary, 
rather reluctantly, “1 think you are right, perhaps, 
about letting her have her way : things of that sort 
sometimes die for want of opposition. / would not 
like her to take up nursing, for one thing : I think it is 
too hard work for her.’’ 

“ 1 do not think that she is afraid of hard work ; but 
..she seems anxious to find out about other callings 
before fixing on any, and I think 1 may be able to help 
her in that way when I return to London.’’ 

“Well, I need not say that 1 shall not be sorry for 
anything that keeps her longer beside me. I can 
assure you that I am in no hurry to part from my 
‘child.’ and I just hope that something may be found 
for which she can prepare at home." 

Just then Phyllis came into the room, and, seeing 
the two in earnest conversation, gaily accused them 
of plotting something against her, and then suddenly, 
with a comical gesture of despair, she said— 

“ I know what it is : you are going to put a stop to 
my plans about work, and were contriving how to 
break it gently to me. 1 have known it was coming 
by-Aunt Mary’s face ever since the tennis parties 
began.” 

Then, sitting down in a resigned manner, she con¬ 
tinued— 

“Now I think I '■•in bear it. Lei me see what Is 
your idea of breaking it gently. How will you do 
it?” 


Roger at once stopped smiling, and said, with a very 
grave face— 

“ You have not given us time to contrive the gentle¬ 
ness, so you must just put up with my roughness, unless 
Miss Kcr will undertake to break our decision, to 
you." 

“Not at all,” replied Aunt Mary. “You are her 
guardian, and must make known your decisions your 
self.” * 

“ It really does sound alarming,” said Phyllis, with 
a graver look. “ I hope my jest is not going to come 
true.” 

Roger, however, re-assured her on this point, and 
told her that she might carry out her plans as soon as 
she had decided a suitable calling to prepare for. 

“ Yes ; and how am l to decide?" 

“You told me you were making inquiries about 
various occupations, and 1 shall also make some when 
f am in London ; and when you have made up your 
mind as to what best suits your taste, we can find out 
as to whether it is practicable for you." 

“ Thank you ; that is very kind of you, and it will be 
a great help to me to have inquires made on the spot. 
It is so much heller than by letter.” 

Soon alter this, Roger left to visit various friends, 
one of these visits taking him to London for a time. 

It was wonderful (lie amount of infoimnliou which 
he collected while there, but Phyllis thought it was 
still more, wonderful the amount of objections he had 
to each occupation. This was too much work; that 
was loo trilling, and she could employ her powers to 
better purpose ; the next was not remunerative enough, 
and so on. 

And when Roger did not seem to have any' objections 
to offer, Aunt Mary would be sure to step quietly in 
with hers, which were generally to the effect that it 
would take her dear girl too much away from her. 

In fact, Phyllis was sure that they were both resolved 
not to find anyihing suitable, but, nothing daunted, 
she perscveicd in her endeavoms to meet with some¬ 
thing to please all parties ; and, really, this covert 
opposition had the effect of stirring her up to iicsh 
efforts. 

In truth, her aunt and guardian would probably have, 
given way and withdrawn their objections if they had 
seen that her heart was set on anything; but Miss 
Phyllis was, unconsciously, very fastidious, and her 
objections were about equal in number to those of the-' 
others. 

Of course, all this necessitated a great deal of cor¬ 
respondence through the summer and autumn, and 
Roger even came down for a few days to discuss one 
specially interesting calling, but the discussion re*- 
mained without result. .„ 

During all this time, however, Phyllis was not idle. 
SM was a very well-educated girl, and possessed’® 
most active and inquiring mind, which loved study for 
study s Sake ; so, besides responding to the demands 
made upon her time by her aunt, who was leamiqg to 
depend upon her more and more in many little ways,' 
and also to those, demands made upon her by society 
in general, she managed to keep up one. Or two 
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branches of study for theirown sakcs, and without any the interest wltffch Phyllis inspired,, with her fresh, un- 
regard to a possible future calling. sophisticated ways, and her mixture of earnestness and 

Roger in the meanwhile, * though, as he said,. gaiety, for Roger was' slowly, but surely, learning the 
“amassing enough information about women’s work to oldest of all lessons under his ward’s unconscious 
enable him to write a book on the subject,” was being teaching. 



" 1 HEV ACTUA 1 XY HAD SOME DAYS OK GOOD STRONG fROST.” 


ftted and made much of by his numerous friends, of 
whom he seemed tohaveagreat number ; for all his life 
had not been spent in the out-of-the-way station where 
he and Major May had been the only frie.ids, and he 
was by nature a most sociable and friendly man, and 
also a gfeat favourite with other men. 

Certainly in these months he came in contact with 
a far greater number of girls and women than he had 
hitherto,done. • Many of them were very charming,, 
and he, admired them greatly, but none had for him 


He spent a week at Christmas-time with her and 
her aunt. 

Phyllis declared that she was not one bit nearer to 
her goal, for all her endeavours and his help ; blit she 
agreed that they should have that week as a complete 
holiday. And a very pleasant holiday it was, for 
they actually had some days of good strong frost— 
which so seldom comes just when it is wanted— 
and Roger had the pleasure of rubbing up his half- 
forgotten accomplishment of skating, and of escorting 
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Phyllis, who was no mean performer in lliat line, to 
the ice. ••••.. •• ^ 

Phyllis was able to throw her earnestness, quite as 
lunch into her'play as her work, hud Roger was much 
amused at the thorough manner in which she took 
him in hand at first; but she soon found out that it 
was duly a little practice that lie was now in want of, 
and that lie was deatly capable of leaching her far 
more than she could teacii him. 

The week slipped away all too soon for Roger. 

Towards the end he found, to l>h gtc.it disgust, that 
Phyllis was quite anxious for him to go, but when he 
laxbd lier with her wish to gel qu.t nt him, she was 
eagerill her disclaimers and apologies, snjing that it 
arose fiQiti her bod habit of seeing «nl) one side of a 
question, and her anxiety lo.tlly was that he should 
uiake inquiries about some new, ami lhciclorc all- 
interesting, subject; but now that lie had brought the 
other side to her miiul slit was quite doleful, and it 
was some consolation to him u lien she confessed that 
it would be veiy dull indeed when he left. 

In the beginning of the year the Vaughans mine 
home from India, but Roger did not see them till 
almost the end of L-'cbi nary, when he called mi them 
at their hotel in London. 

After the first gieelings, Mabel said— 

“ And how do you get on with your ward? Is she 
as hard to manage as you feaied ?” 

“We do preity well, thank you ,' 1 Roger n plied 
gravely. "1 found that she was amenable la u-ason, 
though she is of an independent nature, and has a 
good strong will of her own.” 

“ 1 should very much like to sec liei.” 

. “That can be easily managed, as she is in London 
•at. present with her aunt, Miss Ker, for a short time ; 
their hotel is not far from here. The aunt is a charm¬ 
ing old lady, but not very strong, and they have come 
for advice lor her and to sec about some classes for 
Miss May. 1 asked Miss Ker if 1 might bring you to 
call, as 1 know you will he pleased with her, and I 
should like my ward to know you. I hope you do not 
object ? ” 

“ Not at all; I am quite anxious to sec them both.” 

Just then, Charlie, who had been called away to 


having to answer Mabel’s question as to the. cbild’s 
age.' . 

But what Roger enjoyed most was Mabel’s face when, 
After introducing her to Miss Ker, he presented his 
“ward, Miss May.” . . . • , 

A look of utter bewilderment swept over Mvs. 
Vaughan’s face, and she nearly exclaimed with'«uY-. 
prise, but she quickly recovered iter scif-possesstdn ; • 
and to Phyllis, who had taken a shy lit, and thuS‘*iot 
noticed all tins by play, and also to Miss Ker, she. 
appeared a veiy pleasant woman, though, a little 
cpiiet ; but Roger, who knew his cousin’s manner-- 
better, saw that she i oiild hardly get over her aston- 
isbim.Mii sufficiently to keep up the conversation, anclv 
that her pail m it ceitainly did not go with- its 
usual llucncy : lift she did recover so far as to give 
him a glance which told him that lie would hear more • 
about u. 

As soon as they wcie fairly outside again, Mabel 
turned upon him with a laughing fare, though she was 
trying haul to finwn and look severe. 

‘‘You wretch! I would like to give you a good 
shaking! Wli.it did you mean by giving me ' no 
warning? Wueyoii not afiaid that 1 would say or. 
do something aw hilly rude in my mii prise? And you 
know 1 very heal !v look some sweets to her ! ” 

“Oh yes ! but, you see, we avoided that danger, and 
the idea of you being rude never even crossed my 
mind , besides, 1 would not have missed your face 
when you saw her for anything. Oh, it was too 
good!" going oil' into a gale ot merriment at the 
t cool lection. 

“Rude man!" said Mrs. Vaughan, with disgust;' 
*■ and laughing at me, too J I believe you just did it in 
order (o pay someone out for your own shock.” 

“Just so; that and the fun of the thing. But you 
can make it even by playing the same trick on Charlie 
when she and her aunt come to take lea witli you 
to moirow afternoon.” 

“ So 1 will! Tell tne, how did you behave at your 
first interview ? It must have been splendid to.see’ : 
you.” . ‘’ V' 

“We were both gieutly astonished, and frankly said' 
so ; Miss May first, 1 think." ' 


answer a letter, returned, and, joining in, asked Rogci 
if be had had much to do as a gum dinn. 

“ Oh, I have had some work in trying to settle her 
studies, and it is not over yet.” 

“ Dear me! that must be rather a bore.” 

But on this Roger discreetly changed the subject to 
inquiries for mutual friends, so as to avoid committing 
himself to any statements about his ward, as he was 
looking'forward to enjoying Mabel’s surprise when she 
i%yilis.' 

•V;-He certainly had his full enjoyment when he took 
Mabel to’call next day. She was evidently prepared to 
bo very gracious to the little girl, and actually wanted 
!'to ge't some chocolates for her, as “children always 
like iwtjets.” ‘ ’• 

•Tbte-fljfii nearly .itm much f<v Roger's gravity, but 
he saw they would not liaye time to get any then; and 
their arrival at the hotel jjvbvsU.^sayed, him; 


“Why? What was she astonished at ?" . ...’ 

“ My youth, comparatively speaking. She had. cacr' 

pccicd that i was about her father’s age, at. any,- 

rate.” . ' 

“Oh, that is lovely! 1 should have liked to. see;, 
your faces so much ! Now I ipust be careful hot. .'tot, 
let it out to Clurlie.” - ‘ /.,-!•>.:.i* 

The next afternoon Roger took care to facatVtho-' 
Vaughans’ befoic Phyllis and her aunt arrived, irrorder .; 
to see the effect of the meeting on Charlie. . He ioqhd ’ 
an opportunity of asking Mabel if she had mana^eid to*: 
keep Charlie in the dark. ’ . ‘‘ 

“ Yes, 1 -have, by avoiding the subject as njtfch v M : f 
■ possible, or telling him he can see them for himtifcl^ 
iwhcn they conic; in fact, he hopes he is not expected- 
•to talk to the little girl, as he tides ppt. ktiqw.^bat.to', 
say to children.” ‘ * *" •-: 



moment, baa hever-thoight fit to'undeceive you', 

two expected gu^ts. .■ .• • . . v. ' ' ' . /\ v{j\'..^*)iince be found out hUjiiiit^te.” 

Of,tf<wr*e Chariie was introduced to Miss Kef first, VJ;'■• Then, tfter a moment, *h* added-''-• '*• 
but he electrified the othe^by saying, after the first “ And. that also explains the bewildered look which 

tew words <■'" . Mrs. Vaughan gave me yesterday—though siie, got 

•] am sorry to .see that your niece is not with over it more quickly than you do. 1 did not" think 

much about it at the time, but I sec it all cie^y 


you 

•‘Oh ! hut she is,” Miss Ker answered, presenting 
Phyllis to him ; “this is my niece, I'hyllis May- Mr. 
Vaughan.” 

Charlie simply stared at her at first, and then 
bluiicd out-- 

“ Oh, 1 say ! but t thought she was quite a little 

gi.l!” 

Hill here Phyllis came to the rescue, for, laughing 
u km lily at the puzzled expression on Charlie’s lace, she 
said — 

" Now 1 am sure this is a tiap of Captain Graham’s 


. 1111 _ ■ ...... W.iuuvu JUL3 .11111 Ulil 

setting. He told you at first that his waid was a little work to the sympathetic little woman. 


now. 

This, of course, produced explanations and apologies, 
which soon put them on a different footing from that 
which obtained at their first meeting; and Phyllis to., 
her great delight, found what a merry, gay little woman, 
and how kind-hearted withal, her guardian’s cousin 
was when sl»e was not sutiering froju a shock of 
surprise. ’ 

Mabel and Phyllis speedily became fast friends after 
tin-., and they had noL met many times before the , 
latter had confided her wishes and plans in the way of 

. ' ■% 
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Mrs. Vaughan said very little on the subject to 
Phyllis j but she was soon after consulted on the sub¬ 
ject by Roger, as he thought she might be able to 
suggest something fresh. 

“ I do not think you will require to exert yourself to 
find work for Miss May,” she told him. “That gill is 
too fresh and charming not to be taken off your hands 
very soon ; unless, indeed,” with a searching look at 
him, “ you mean to keep her yourself.” 

Thus brought to book, Roger had to confess that his 
cousin had hit the mark, and lie went on to say that 
his search was rather half-hearted now; whereupon 
Mabel advised him to give it up altogether, and tty 
whether lie could not induec Phyllis to take charge 
of him. 

‘‘You can tell her with a clear conscience that she 
will find her work cut out for her if she docs undertake 
such a charge, and you may refer her to me if she 
doubts il. She cannot doubt my experience, after five 
years of married life.** 

“Now you grow flippant and frivolous,’’ said Roger, 
trying to look severe; “but I think I shall take your 
advice if l can only screw my courage to the slicking 
point.” 

“ Well, you will certainly have to do that for your¬ 
self,'as I do not believe in proposals by proxy.” 

But Roger could not carry out his intentions for some 
time, as Phyllis was obliged to leave London sooner 
than was originally intended and in lather a liuiiVj as 
her aunt was not very well. They weic not home at 
all too soon, for Miss Kcr took a sprious illness a 
couple of days after they arrived, which kept Phvliis 
fully employed for some weeks, and gave her a prac¬ 
tical insight into the details of nursing that she 
would gladly have dispensed witli ; and although the 
doctor complimented her on her skill, anil assured her 
that she had quite a turn that way. her few weeks’ 
experience cured her of all desiic for further woik of 
that kind, though she was very gl.ul indeed that she 
had been able to do the most of the musing of her 
beloved aunt. 

During this time Roger was taken up partly with 
some business of his own, and partly with looking after 
some of Phyllis May’s affairs, both of w hich were very 
tedious, and took up much time ; and things fell out 
so that he was not able to go and see Phyllis until she 
and her aunt had come home from a little change taken 
for the benefit of the invalid. 

It was well into the month of May when Roger went 
down. Miss Ker had nearly rerovciod her normal 
state of health, and Phyllis had got over her fatigue 
and anxiety in a great measure, and was actually 
beginning to think of her long-neglected plans but it 
was in a much more humble state of mind that she 
.approached them now, after her spell of real hard 
It. 

he day after his anivnl Roger asked her to conic 
for a walk with him, for which Aunt Mary thanked him, 
for ..she was taking alarm lest her meu s health 
should suffer from w..nt of fipsh a,r and exercise. 


They went the same way that Phyllis had taken him 
on his first visit, and when they came to a certain view 
she reminded him of this, and also that it was there 
that she had begun to ask for his help in her plans ; 
and added that she wished now to resume them, and 
see if she could not come to some more practical 
result. •• ‘ ’ 

Roger let her talk on for a little, and even begin to’ 
go over the old plans, but though he knew she was 
wondering at his apparent want of sympathy, he could 
not speak at firsi, for he felt that the time had come ;. 
but where? oh! where were the words? He could 
not remember one of the neatly-turned speeches which 
he had thought over for this occasion. 

lie had finally to give them up, and to plunge into 
the middle of tilings in what he fell to be a painfully 
abrupt manner. 

He said tint as all the plans had failed, he had 
anothi ‘1 to suggest, and then in a few simple words he 
asked her to be Ins wife. 

Poor Phyllis was quite taken aback, and could only 
say 

“Oh no ! Why, you are my guardian, and I have 
always thought of you as a sort of elder brother or 
uncle." 

“Oh, come.” said Roger, not very much flattered, 
11 1 am not so very old. 1 ain really not quite thirty 
yet.” 

And then lie begged her to lake time over her 

answer, said she might have as long as she liked to 
consider, and he would not trouble her about it in the 
meantime; but evidently the “meantime'' did not 
begin at once, lor he added a good deal of per¬ 
suasion and observations on his own feelings, till 
Phyllis rose and lurned homewards. 

That was a queer walk back! At first Phyllis 
looked and fill cm oedmgly shy, but they had not gone 
far before they had plunged into a violent argument, 
all because of an innocent remaik of Roger’s in favour 
of inanied Iifi. Phyllis, from a sudden spirit of oppo¬ 
sition, had cho-.cn to take the opposite side, and Roger 
felt his chances getting smaller and smaller, as her 
arguments in favour of single blessedness grew hibre 
numerous. 

But for all the vigour of this fight, the victory fell to 
Roger’s share eventually, though Phyllis did not come 
round to Ins way of thinking for nearly a week, during 
which time, she declared, he did not keep his promise 
to let her alone, but would talk about his speedy 
departure for India, and the length of time before 
he could return, in what she was pleased to term 
“ a most heartless manner.” 

This was one of the exceptional matches which gave 
satisfaction to everyone, and even Aunt Mary had her 
one objection removed when she heard that Roger’s 
rcg.mcnt was ordered home, and was likely td be 
quaite-ed within easy distance. ' ' 

Mabel Vaughan says that Phyllis has token up. her 
new duties with all the vigour which she expended on 
her former plans for following a profession,- ■■ , 








































































































































































































PEOPLE WHO FACE DEATH : LIFEBOAT MEN. 

I'Y TIIL AITHOR CIK “ THE QUEER KASSKNUER’S STORY." 


HOOlSilT! The locket mounted into 
space and the falling points of tire were 
driven away and scattered liy the fierce 
nor’-nor'-easter. Indeed, the wind 
blew in such violent squalls that it was not easy to 
stand upon the Aldeburg bench in the early morning 
of the 201 I 1 November last. It was almost as difficult 
to peer tin outfit the bhndintf scud out into the storm 
tossed waters. 

“Ah, llicio she is the civ tfoes up: fir. balanced 
on the lop of a hiitfe billow, a vessel is seen in diie 
distiess diiviiitf full upon the Si/ewell Hank vvalcr- 
lotfged, liei ntasls going, a helpless wreck. A nioinent 
only and she is lost to view, sucked down by the 
hungry sea. No! she was only hidden in the trough 
of the waves. Look ! she is again tossed upwards, and 
a pitiless force him u s her onward to the fatal shoals. 

Help ! help ! for within .111 hour she is doomed to 
certain destruction ! 

Help is at hand ; hut is it possible that any boat 
can live in such a sea? And if so, who will dare the 
tempest? The question is answeied : if a tcscuc is 
possible lien: are eighteen Inave men who mean to 
succeed. Th.* lifeboat is 11111 down to the water, but 
the heavy smf continually lneak.s over her, and .t is 
difficult to keep hei head to the sea, the huge waves 
•dashing hci biuadsidc 011 the shore. Al luiglll, how¬ 
ever, by the help of two warps and many willing hands, 
she is fairly launched, and under swelling canvas 
breasts the waves in gallant style. The drenching 
spray sweeps over her, to fall astcu: with a swash like 
the rattle of imiakcliy, a “thousand gaping graves ’’ are 
around her, the attempt seems madness, yet still she 
struggles onward. 


And now the men, as they crowd close to the bul¬ 
warks, can see the wreck plainly - -a mere hull, deep in 
the water, and washed by every wave. She is the 
Russian barque I/v/avi/W, of «>u tons burden, with a 
crew of foiirlccn hands, laden with firewood, bound 
from Kotk.i foi London. 

The lifeboat nears the shoals, but it is evident 
that the vessel is fast Iji caking up. Hurry, burry, 
brave men, foi in half an horn it will be too late ! 

Wives, swivdic.iiIs, lilends, on shore, stiain their 
sight to follow the living boat, the drifting vessel; it is 
a race for do 11 life. Death talking on the sunken sands 
Death 1 tiling the hmiicane. Death in the roaring 
seas ! 

Al the most ci iiu al moment the mi /01 sheet becomes 
unhooked and iraiks with a loud repoit in the wind. 
Alas! lor the lifeboat and her gallant crew ! Hut a 
cool hand is at the helm, and luckily the tlneatened 
danger isnvciicd. The sad is caught and fastened, 
and bounding foiwaid, the boat is soon under the 
Ice of tlic vvicek. and ventures as near to it as she can. 
Yes, there me all the ciew anxiously waiting! Steady 
now, steady! One by one the fourteen poor fellows 
drop into the boat, and ate taken oft' safe and sound. 
The test in-has been effected only just in time, for ten 
minutes later the .essel is driven upon tin: banks and 

(iaslicil to pieces. 

Tlieie aie now thirty-two men in the lifeboat, but 
they arc* by no means out of danger. The seas are so 
mountainous that the coxswain date not attempt to 
make foi the shore, but stceis foi Harwich. Fortun¬ 
ately, they meet with no mishap save the lengthened 
cold and exposure, .met enter the harbour in safety at 
eleven o’clock. 




11- IS V HACK ion CliAK LIKE." 
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PEOPLE WHO PACE DEATH : LIFEBOAT MEN. 

uy Tin: author of“the queer passenger's story.” 


'IIOOISHT! The rocket mourned into 
space and the falling points, of fire were 
driven away, and scattered by the fierce 
xjW' w' nor’-noi’-caster. Indeed, the wind 

blew in such violent S(|iialls that it was not easy to 
stand upon the Aldcburg beach in the early morning 
■of the aoth November last. It was almost as difficult 
to peer through the blinding scud oul into the storm- 
tossed waters. 

“Ah, their she is ! *' the cry goes up ■ for, balanced 
on the lop of a huge billow, a vessel is seen in dire 
distress diiving full upon the Si/ewell Hank-- vvatcr- 
logged, hci masts going, a helpless wreck. A moment 
only and she is lost to view, sucked down by the 
hungry sea. No ! she was only hidden in the trough 
of the waves. Look ! she is again tossed upwards, and 
a pitiless force hurries her onward to the fatal shoals. 

Help ! help ! for within an hour she is doomed to 
certain destruction ! 

Help is at hand ; but is it possible that any boat 
can live in such a sea? And if so, who will dare the 
tempest ? The question is ansvveicd : if a icscuc is 
possible here aie eighteen brave men who mean to 
succeed. The lifeboat is itin down to the water, but 
the heavy smf continually breaks over her, and it is 
difficult to keep hoi head to the sea, the huge waves 
-dashing her broadside on llie shore. At length, how - 
ever, by the help of two warps and many willing hands, 
she is fairly launched, and under swelling canvas 
breasts the waves in gallant style. The drenching 
spray sweeps over her, to fall astern with a swash like 
the rattle of musketry, a “thousand gaping giavcs ” are 
around her, the attempt seems madness, yet still she 
struggles onward. 


And now the men, as they crowd close to the bul¬ 
warks, ran see the wieck plainly—a mere hull, deep in 
the water, and washed by every wave. She is the 
Russian barque / 'tmrufic/i, of 6(>o tons burden, with a 
crew of fourteen hands, laden with firewood, bound 
from Kotka for London. 

The lifeboat nears the shoals, but it is evident 
that the vessel is fast bicaking up. Hurry, hurry, 
brave men, Ini in half an hour it will be too late ! 

Wives, svwvtlic.ilis, filends, on shore, strain their 
sight to follow the Hying boat, the diifling vessel; it is 
a race for deal life. Death lurking on the sunken sands 
Death riding the huiricane, Death in the ioaring 
seas ! 

At the most ciilieal moment the niucn sheet becomes 
unhooked and c racks with a loud report in the wind. 
Alas ! for the lifeboat and her gallant crew ! But a 
cool hand is at the helm, and luckily the threatened 
danger is averted. The sad is caught and fastened, 
and bounding forwaid, the boat is soon under the 
lec of the wieck.and ventures as near to it as she can. 
Yes, time are all the crew anxiously waiting! Steady 
now, steady! One by one the fourteen poor fellows 
drop inti the boat, and are taken off safe and sound. 
The rescue has been effected only just in time, for ten 
minutes later the vessel is driven upon the banks and 
dashed to pieces. 

There aie now thirty-two men in the lifeboat, but 
they arc by no means out of danger. The seas are so 
mountainous that the coxswain dale not attempt to 
make for the shore, but steers for Harwich. Fortun¬ 
ately, they meet with no mishap save the lengthened 
cold and exposure, and enter the harbour in safety at 
eleven o'clock. 
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What say the oldest inhabitants 
of Aldcburg? Why, that “it was 
the best service ever rendered 
here! ” And the Committee of 
the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, to mark 
their approval, unani¬ 
mously awarded tn James 
Cable, coxswain of the 
Aldeburg lifeboat, the 
second service clasp, for 
the gallant fellow already 
wore the medal. 

Those who know Clac¬ 
ton under its summer 
holiday aspect only, would 
have been astonished at 
the sight presented on the 
morning of January 4 th. 

A furious wind was raging, 
and blowing a heavy gale 
from the south-east, snow 
fell in fierce squalls, it was 
bitterly cold, and as to 
the sea, it was a sight to 
terrify the boldest. 

The coxswain of the 
Albert Edward lifeboat 
was anxiously looking out to sea 
when, at a quarter past eight o'clock, 
he sighted a vessel in dire distress 
driving towards the Buxcy Sands, 
and a quarter of an hour later she 
took the ground. By nine o’clock 
the lifeboat was launched and 
steered for the wreck under close- 
reefed foresail and jib. On nearing her it was seen 
that she was being rapidly knocked to pieces ; the 
masts had already gone by the board, and each sea, as 
it made a clean sweep over her, left something less for 
the next to take. Some of the crew clung to the 
bulwarks, but most of them to the deck-house, 
which afforded a slight shelter, although every wave 
threatened to tear them away. 

To hearten them up the crew of the lifeboat gave a 
cheer, and then bore away to windward, where they 
let go the anchor. Drifting down, they came to the 
end of their cable, but, unfortunately, could not get 
near enough to the vessel. No time was to be lost, 
and it was hastily decided to lift the anchor and drop 
again. Qn- attempting to haul in the anchor, it was 
found to have fouled something on the sand, and it 
was impossible to move it Without more ado the 
cable was promptly cut, and the lifeboat sailed direct 
for the wreck. > 

On getting tinder her Ice it was discovered that she 
could not be reached for the floating tangle of masts 
Snd wreckage alongside, which was tumbling about in 
the heavy seas. So signs were made to the crew to 
tie something floatable to a rope and fling it Over the 
side- for tbe-lifeboat .to pick up. Though difficult 
and dangerotis, it was managed, and the line was * 
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thiown overboard, but alas! only to foul the wreckagfc^. 
And now it seemed indeed as if their last hope was gonel- 

Yct the brave men in the lifcljoat did not despair !. 
Once more they sailed to windward, and once more 
made fm the wreck, and this time succeeded in throwing 
a grappling-iron into the rigging. It held, ar.d then 
throe of the crew with extreme caution crawled out 
on the mast. A rope was thrown from the lifeboat for 
them to make fast, but not understanding, t^c first man 
clung to the boat without doing so, and just then the 
grappling loosed hold. The crew managed somehow 
to diag the man into the boat, and the others crawled 
hack to the vessel, which was now byyping worse 
than ever, and threatened every moment tq^break up" 
completely. . - I'ysjs? . . 

There was nothing for it but to sail to windward 
again, and again drop down on the wreck; > and this 
time a grappling was thrown on board. The crew 
were now able to haul their boat between the floating 
wreckage and the vessel, so that the men could jump. 
into it The captain, however, was so utterly exhausted 
that he was powerless to help himself. A rope was,- 
made fast round his body, and the coxswain was just 

about to lift him into the boat when a great wave struck 

her, the coxswain slipped on the itv thwarts and fell 
between the lifeboat and’wreck, receiving at he .did-so 
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a terrible blow and cut over the eve, which rendered 
liiin insensible. For all that he had fast hold of the 
line that was round the captain, so they were both 
dragged with difficulty through the surf into the boat, 
and only just in time, as the grappling had again parted. 

Under close-reefed sails the lifeboat made for 
Clacton, and had a fcarlul journey, during which one 
of the crew was stiuck a sex etc blow with the sheet 
block, which knocked him senseless. At half-past two 
in the afternoon they touched the pier, covered with 
ice and half dead with the cold. 

In the month ul November, 1803 , the schooner 
So/fhia , of Fredaica, manned In a ciewot six poisons, 
and laden with a e.ugo nl deals and boards, set sail 
for Abcido\e\. 

To lc.i\ elite Swedish h.tthmir the c tew had to cut 
away the ice that had tl«in»l tnimd Itct, and the test 
of that day and the follow mg night she s.nleil through 
a blinding smnvsloiin. 

The weather ba.uni so li.ul that she dlopped 
anchor off L'lvosund, and w.u'ed patiently as might 


by fierce squalls of snow and sleet, and, to make 
matters worse, the captain completely lost bis reckon¬ 
ing. Whilst driving about, the sport of the elements, 
she chanced to sight a lightship. Knowing that danger 
was near, the biggest anchor was let out, but it would 
not hold, and the vessel rolled and plunged so fearfully 
that it was cxident that something must be done at 
once to ease ha, or she would founder. By dint of 
gie.it exation, for the iee-encrusted rigging flayed the 
men’s hands. 1 lie mam-mast and forctop-mast were cut 
a wax, and then the anchor held. 

From si\ u\ luck, in the afternoon until midnight the 
sehooinu lax oil the lightship, and by that time the 
half do/on men aboard her were well-nigh exhausted 
with their trilible sufferings. It was blowing a 
whole gaie I 10111 the east south-east, with snoxv squalls ; 
the lnttci bl.i'i seemed to cut them like a knife and 
fio/e them tluoiigh and through. Little shelter could 
be obtained, t.u tlw- disabled vessel xvas swept by 
every sea, and .i' the water fell it turned to ice 
lici k and ri v.ing 
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be for four weeks before she could proceed. Again 
she encountered bead winds and bad weather, and 
again she had to anchor, this tunc uff Elsinore, xvl ere 
she lay another two weeks. Then tin skies cleared, 
and under favourable condi’ 10 ..s she began 10 c>-oss 
the fJorth Sea. 

But the bad weather pursued her ; she was buffeted 


To add to tlu-ir misfortunes the schooner began to 
drag her anchor, and then the chain parted, and she 
drove helplessly before the xvind. No other anchor 
could be let out, as there was no more cable on board. 
Several steamers xverc sighted, but they could afford 
no help in such a sea. 

By-and-by land was in view, and shortly after tbc 
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schooner struck the beach at Happis- 
bnrjr, near Hasbro. The unfortunate 
crew made a desperate resolve to 
ny to reach the shore in their little 
boat. She was launched successfully 
over the side, two men got into her, 
and the others were preparing to 
follow, when it was seen that those on 
shore wcie trying to effect their rescue. 

The men got on board again, and then, 
in an agony of suspense, waited results. 

Twice a line was thrown from the 
rocket apparatus unsuccessfully ; tlu; 
third time it held, but as n wa, being 
drawn in it parl-:d, and again the pom 
peiishing men were driven to desp.ui : 
they could make now no further cft'iuts, 
for they were half dead and fio/en with 
the awful cold. 

If the weather were had at sea it wa» 
tqually tcirilic ashore. At Pulling. near 
Great Yarmouth, the thermometer stood 
a long way below freezing-point, and 
the roads were slippery with lie. At 
ii o’clock a messenger at rived in hot 
haste at the station, front Hasbro, with 
the news that a vessel was ashoie at 
that place, and that their athmpts to 
launch the lifeboat had liven futile 
owing to the ten title sea*. 1 unncdialelv 
on receipt of the intelligence prepara¬ 
tions were made to launch the lifeboat 
liooil Hope. This was accomplished 
after great difficulty, and in half an hour 
hot crew were aboard and she started for the wtcck. 1 n 
the attempt to reach her, sails were used, but the gale 
being from the east-south east, the wind was not always 
f.noitrable, and at times the men had to pull at the 
"•us. This was fearful work, as the spray turned t > 
■i von the oars, and the men's hands became numb and 
■ lulled. They were soaked to the skin with the living 
spiay, and their overalls, coats and hats were soon en¬ 
cased in ice. Still they persevered, and after an hour of 
tenihlc suffering reached what was left of the schooner 
Sophia; but it seemed impossible to get neat her 
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owing to the mass of floating wreckage -for she was 
f 1 st breaking up the cstieme cold and the heavy sea. 
The uiifoitniia'e crew were almost powerless to render 
any assistant e. though sexual desperate attempts were 
made to get at them. Perseverance was, however, at 
la it vi owned with since--'- : the men were rescued, but 
so Cvliauslc-1 wa- their condition that it was doubtful 
if they would ever ri-coxci. The lifclxiat was an hour 
and a half m making the shoie, for the rescuers, too, 
had sullVicd most severely. 

A. E. Bonser. 


COMING KINGS AND QUEENS. 


of the most interesting figures in Europe 
xJri/jjl at the present time is the little Giil-Qucon 
(■ vQflv of Holland, who was born at the 1 [ague on 
“ the last day of August, iSSo, and is llicre- 

,l>rc in her fourteenth year. Her father—King 
William 111. of Holland—was a man of sixty-three 
when his daughter first opened her eyes on this 
troublesome world ; but he lived to see her through 
,hc trials of a somewhat delicate infancy, and 
i>he was ten years old when he died, on November 


23 rd, i.Sijo. l?ut it is through her mother that the 
child-queen appeals to English people ; for Queen 
Emma, as she is familiarly ended, is the elder sister 
of our ow n 1 hicliess of Albany, having been the second 
daughter of tbc Piincc and Princess of Waldeck- 
Pynnont, and married to the King of Holland when 
she was just onc-aiul-twcnly. The Waldcck-Pyrniont 
princesses xvciv bi ought up in a very affectionate and 
domesticated family cycle, and lived more quietly 
than the daughters of most English country gentlemen. 
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When Queen Emma was brought forward into the 
“ fierce light that beats upon a throne," she proved 
herself every inch a true woman, a devoted wife, and 
a good mother. Her child was named after her—her 
second name being Wilhelmine—and also after her 
maternal grandmother and two aunts ; and the im¬ 
portant little heiress to the Dutch thiouc has had as 
wholesome a childhood as her mother before her. She 
has always been a vciy sensitive and nervous child ; 
but her mother’s example of cool, quiet, common sense 
—which in moments of danger has evinced downright 
physical pluck- has had a uondciful effect on her, 
and she is now busk, aleit. clout. and fairly healthy. 
The Netherlander* showed then uml’ulence in Queen 
Emma in 1884 by passing a 1 iw enacting that in case 
of the king’s death she •'lionId .ul not only as her 
child's guardian, but a-. < nieoii-iogcnl ; but as her 
husband survived till Dtceinber, i.Nijn, sbo was not 
called upon to take the oath until that lime. 

The young Qut on ol Holland hat a good deal of men¬ 
tal grasp, and her education ha-, had to he rather kept 
back than pushed on. .she hat a «onsidcrablo talent 
for languages : but it inu-l be reinembcied that a 
Koyal child, placal at -lie i-. grows up to tpeak several 
from babyhood. Dutch is the national speech which 
she hears and lead' cu nwline, French is the court 
-language, ami Geiinnn is her mother's native tongue. 
The gulf betue-n Dutch and l-.iigli-.li u not a wide 
one, and is very ei'ilv hinlgulovei. 

A recent story nIK how Queen Emma had a num¬ 
ber of dolls dressed in correct military uniforms for 
her daughter, so that she should learn to distinguish 
all details by the eye ; and how the child asked that 
these masculine dolls should be provided with femin¬ 
ine companions. P»ul a far more pathetic incident is 
recorded of the lonely little queen, who told some 
other children that they vvcic fortunate not to be in 
her position, because they had playmates, while she 
had none. 

The Crown I’rinrc of Denmark. Prince Christian 
Frederic William Charles, is the eldest son of King 
Christian IV. and Queen Louise, who are now well- 
stricken in years, and have had the pleasure of seeing 
not only their grandchildren, hut several great-grand¬ 
children. The future King of Denmark is the elder 
brother of our beloved Princess of Wales, and only a 
year her senior, having been horn on June 3rd, 1843. 
’He is Inspcclor-C.encral of the Danish Army, and 
Lieutenant-General in that of Sweden and Norway, 
besides holding honorary positions in the Russian 
and Prussian armies. He is very much of a soldier, 
fetid popular in Denmark, though little known outside 
M: He married 1 ’iinccsse Louise Josephine Eugenie, 

■ the daughter of King Charles XV. of Sweden and 
•.Norway, in 1869. They are a most happy and do- 

tnesticated couple, and have no kss than ciirht chil¬ 
dren—four sons and four daughters : all of whom look 
forward to the annual gathering at Fredtnsborg and 

■ the advent of their cousins, the English and Russian 
princes and princes •>, with gre dclighr. The spirit 
of good comradeship and family affection shown 
among the young folks on 'ihes- * occasions makes 
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one of the greenest and pleasantest spots-imaginable 
in the lives of at least three Royal families. The 
eldest son of the Crown Prince .and Princess of Den¬ 
mark is l’rince Christian Charles Frederic Alexander 
William, born at Charlottenlund in September, 1870, 
and a lieutenant in the Ganics-du-corps. He is some¬ 
what retiring, but it may generally be said of the 
Danish royalties that they are nothing if not modest, 
and I),tine Fortune lias always laid a restraining hand 
on them. 

The very name of Bernadotte, the patronymic of 
the Roval family of Sweden and Norway, opens up 
the remembrance of one of the most remarkable ro¬ 
mances of the nineteenth century. About 1808 Sweden 
found herself menaced by Russia on the one hand, and 
by Dentnaik on the other. She asked the Duke of 
Gloucester to become king, but the British Govern¬ 
ment respectfullv declined the honour. She {hen ap¬ 
plied to Napoleon, who declared that his honour was 
pledged equallv to Russia and Denmark. Gustavus IV. 
saw Ins position to be untenable, and apparently 
was not sony to retire: whereupon he and his race 
were foimally deposed, and his uncle was made king, 
under the title of Charles XIII., who immediately 
made peace with Russia, and tried to place himself 
under the protection of France. A Danish prince, 
the sen of the Duke of Ilolsteiu Auguslenburg, was 
recognised as Ins successor ; but while negotiations, 
were pending for his marriage with a lady of the 
Bonapailc family, lie died, and the Slates of Sweden 
had to choose their future ruler. General Bernadotte, 
one of Napoleon’s cleverest and most distinguished 
officers, then commanding the Fiench army on the 
Baltic, had a year or two bciorc won the grateful 
affection of many of the best families in Sweden by 
his kindness to a batch of Swedish prisoners taken 
in the Polish War i.f 1807. Ten out of twelve men 
forming the committee appointed by the Swedish Diet 
voted for Bernadotte ; Charles XIII. adopted him as 
his son ; and Napoleon not only approved, but sent his 
friend a million of francs for immediate expenses. • 

Clia r ics John Bernadotte was a Frenchman to his 
finger-tips, the son of a lawyer at Pau, and first en¬ 
tered the army as a private soldier. He rose rapidly, 
and became acquainted with courts as well as camps, 
since he was made Ambassador at Vienna, and mar¬ 
ried Mile. Clary, the daughter of a Marseilles mer¬ 
chant. Their son—Oscar I.—married Josephine de 
Beauhamais, I’rincesse de Lcuchtenberg, and their 
grandson Oscar II. married Princesse Sophie .of 
Nassau in 18,7. The eldest of their four sons -is tjie 
present Crown Prince Oscar Gustave Adolphe, Duke 
of Vermcland, who was bom at the old historic castle 
of Drottningholm in 1858. 

In 1881 he was married to Princess Sophie Marie 
Victoria, daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden, and 
of Princess Louise of Prussia, the only daughter of 
the late Emperor William, and sister of the late 
Emperor Frederick, one of the most accomplished 
women of the day. They have three little boys, who 
. respectively bear the titles of Duke of Scaine, Dtlke 
of Sudermanie, and Duke of Westmanlanij. , 
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The Crown Princess of Sweden is decidedly deli¬ 
cate, and the Swedish climate, lovely as it is in sum¬ 
mer, is too much for her during the winter months. 
She frequently goes to the South of Europe during 
the cold season, and has spent the present winter in 
Algiers, where the dry air of the Sahara suits her 
admirably. Her husband is much engrossed with 
his military duties, and the King of Sweden is before 
all things a man of letters and cullutc. His second 
son, Prince Oscar, who is a sailor, formally resigned 


the designation of Royal Highness in 1888, and 
renounced all rights to the succession when lie 
married Fraulein Ebba Munck de Eulkiln, the 
daughter of a distinguished Swedish officer, who 
accompanied the Ouecn of Sweden to Bournemouth 
during the winter of 1887-88. It was quite a love 
match ; and when there are so many sons in a 
family as in that of Sweden, one at least may be 
allowed to diop out and enjoy the sweets of private 
life. 


MARGARET’S WAY. 

By ANNIE E WICKHAM, Author of " Two Women," etc. 


■ IIAI'II-K IIIK >l\. 

11.1 \ i ll 

EI.F.lI RAM to (ieolfrey 
bi ought him to the 
I .(‘Mot •>’ house in the 
late afternoon. 

“ W’lial h.ne you 
done to her? ' lie de¬ 
manded of weeping 
Mis. Rosier, Mary, and 
Jemima. 

The three women 
ere in the little hall to 
reave him. 

He was limping painfully. 

“I gave her into your charge, madam. You arc 
answerable fm her safety," he said, his eyes upon 
Mrs. I-ester. “ 11 ns she rome back.' ’ 

“ No, sir,” said Jemima timidly. 

“Stop crying. Where is theie a chair ? My con¬ 
founded ankle-“ 

He staggered, and leant his weight on the frail hall 
table. 

Mary caught his mil; she and Jemima helped him 
into the dr iwing-i 00111. 

“Now tell me even thing.’’ he commanded. “Be 
quick ; there is no tune to be lost. When did she go ? 
Why did she go ?" 

“It was not my fault, Mr. Fenham : I have been as 
kind to the girl as if she were my own daughter, 
and-” 

“Will you tell me when she left your house, 
madam?” he ihundcicd. 

“She was gone when 1 went into hei room this 
morning. Her bed had not been slept 111-’’ 

“ She went last night ?” 

“ No, no : she must have gone this morning. 1 
should have heard her if she had goi.- last night. 1 
could not sleep, and no one can pass my door without 
any hearing when l’n. awake SI. • must Inve slipped 
out of the house this morning before Jemima was 
down.” 


(loolTrey diew .1 long breath of relief. 

“ Did she leave no message? Had yon quarrelled ? 
Why did die 

“ She left .1 few words on a half-sheet of paper.” 

“ Let me s"e them.’' . 

Mis. Le-lci and Mary glanced at one another. 

“ lien: is the p.ip> 1," the latter said. 

“ What doe-, she mean ? <liven up her lodgings?” 

“It was my poor Nell's fault,’’ said Alis. Lester. 
“ She told her you wore sending us something to help 
us give her the comforts she was accustomed to, and 
Maigaret flew into a rage and left the room. Nell is 
much worried and deeply regrets- 

“ 1 had told you to keep the transaction to yourself. 
The mischief's done. You have no idea where she 
would go no elite ?" 

“ Pei haps she might icturn to Fen Court.” 

“ Not likely.” 

“She would not go there,” said Mary decidedly. 
“ I am dreadfeliy sorry about it all. She said we’d all 
been deceiving her : and so we have ; and where has 
she gon< ? What will she do ? She told me she’d 
never travelled alone. Oh dear ! Oh dear ! " 

Mary broke into a helpless fit of sobbing. 

CiColTrey gnawed his forefinger, his frowning face 
turned to the window. 

“ I must go to the police-station. Call the cabman 
to help me into the cab. Have you done anything all 
this dav ?" 

“ Ben has been making inquiries and telegraphing. 
Ah ! here lie comes ; pci hups he lias brought news.” 

A second hansom drew up at the door. Mr. 
Walk r descended, his face c omposed to a suitable 
gravity. 

“One of the porters at New Street Station thinks he 
saw her getting into a train for the North, but he flin-t 
sure. How's the foot, Fenham ? Bad news this about 
Miss Margaret; but she can’t go far : that’s one comfort. 
She hadn’t the money--only about thirty shillings, 
Mary tells me. I’ve been to the police and given a 
description, and had an advertisement put in the 
papers.” 
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“ Did she take any luggage ? ” 

“ Nothing but a hand-bag. Her being in black is 
against her being noticed ; but, on the other hand, 
she’s a fine-looking girl, and carries herself with an 
air.” 

“ Describe what she was wearing. I will telegraph 
to London for detectives.” 

Mary gave a description of the hat, jacket, and dress 
Margaret wore, and the time of her leaving—the hour 
was fixed between five o’clock and nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

“I did not go to sleep until five, anti Jemima was 
down at nine. She must have gone between those 
hours,” said Mary. 

Geoffrey wrote down the information in his pocket- 
book. 

“ We’ll soon find her,” said Mr. Waller hopefnll) ; 
“ she can’t have gone far. 'Tis bail luck for you to 
go off hunting for a lost cousin just when you've got 
engaged.” 

“ Engaged ! ” 

“ Have l spoken too soon? Put my foot into it, as 
usual. 1 heard you were engaged to Miss Seymour.’’ 

“Who told you that piece of nonsense?” 

“It’s common talk in jour pails, and yesterday I 
heard from a fiiend (a good customer lie is, tool that 
it was a settled tiling, and publicly announced. Ain't 
it true, then ?” 

“No. Had you he.tul this laic?” lie .l^ked 
M ary. 

“ Yes.” 

“And told it to Margaret. Does .she believe it ?” 

"There seemed no doubt, and—and-” 

“ You might have known better. Give me your arm. 
Waller. You can contradict any story of my being 
engaged to Miss Seymour. She and 1 are very good 
friends, that is all.” 

He limped out of the house on Mr. Waller's 
arm. 

“ Get into the hansom and come with me. You 
can make inquiries at the stations and send telegrams 
forme. My ankle is a limrible nuisance. Tell the 

driver lo hurry along." 

Mr. Waller had been searching for Margaret since 
eleven o’clock that morning, lie had given himself no 
tune for a meal, and he feh that he might legitimately 
have claimed a half-hour with his fiance,-, lint 
Geoffrey’s curt, authoritative tone awed the voungei 
man, and, as he afterwards said to Mary— 

“ I saw what a state of mind lie was in. To move 
was just agony to him. How lie went on like lie did 
heats me. He got in and out of that hansom, and 
limped about the stations and sent telegram > until I 
was dead-beat with two whole legs—what he must 
have been ! He didn’t care what he spent Some of 
the cabbies must have made fortunes, I can tell you. 
I couldn’t help feeling sorry for the poor chap! lie 
was leaning forward out of the hansom, not saying a 
word, but staring at every woman we met, lo make sure 
'twasn’t Miss Margaret. We should have been driving 
about Birmingham still, I believe, if 1 hadn’t struck. 
Getting on for twelve, Mary, and 1 hadn’t had a bite or 
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sup since eleven that morning. I said it was no use 
looking for her in Brum—she’d have gone by train 
somewhere. One of the porters gave a pretty good 
dcscriptiop of her : the one who said she got into the 
train for Leeds. .Fenham agreed with me, and we 
drove to his hotel; and ’twas lucky we did : for no 
sooner had he got out of the cab than down he went 
in a dead faint; and no wonder, the doctor said. How 
he’d borne the pain at all was a marvel. His ankle’s 
worse than ever it was.” 

No trace of Margaret beyond the porter’s descrip¬ 
tion of a lady travelling North rewarded that evening’s 
scaicli. 

A clever detective took up the hunt the following 
day. < >n the fourth day lie owned that lie was baffled. 

“She didn't go North,” he said to Geoffrey: “no 
young lady got out of the train at Leeds. That's a 
made-up story of the porters. The guard of the 
London train says there was a joimg lady answering 
In the description in his train, but she was with a 
party of guK : four of them, he says. I suppose 
she didn't know .in)one she might have gone with?” 

“ No one.” 

“The guaid says they wcic together, four of them. 
Thev were having lime h together, and he noticed them 
particularly, because one of the girls chaffed him when 
lie i .ime for tickets.” 

" Mns Lester would not be with them,”said Geoffrey 
decidedh 

** I can't get a clue. You see. her being in black 
and having no luggage made it easy for her to pass 
m a crowd. And jet you say she would be noticed, 
sir that she was a sinking-looking young lady?” 

“ \ es. ’ 

“You're sme she had no friends she could have 
joined ?" 

“ Positive.” 

“She's not in Bumingliam, 1 ’il swear to that 1 
London is the most likely place for her to have gone 
to. It's the best place to get lost in. Don't l>c down- 
lieaitcd, sir ; wi’ll find her. if she is living. I'll go up 
to town to-night: it is of no use my staying here.” 

In spite of doctor’s advice and l»cn Waller’s 
prognostications that lie* would lame himself for life, 
Geoffrey accompanied the detective to London. To 
remain inactive, was impossible. Belter to bear the 
shaking of the railway-c.irriage than to lie with 
bandaged loot upon a couch, dreaming of all the 
horrible things that might happen to Margaret. At 
least he was doing something when he travelled from 
one place to anotlici. when he scoured the town in a 
hansom, when he telegiuphed to Mrs. Jones, Miss 
Seymour, and the hotels where he discovered his 
father and Margaret had staved in their few wander¬ 
ings. He refused lo pause in the search. The less 
time for thinking, the belter. He dosed his lips before 
the doctor's remonstrances, and started that night 
for London. 

But, as the detective said, the Great Town is the 
best place in which to hide or to be lost. 

“ You say she had only a few shillings with her ? " 

“ She had less than two pounds.” 
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“ Had she any jewellery she could sell ? ” 

“ She had a pearl necklace : that was the only piece 
of jewellery she took with her, and she would not part 
with that unless she were starving. It belonged to her 
mother." 

“ She would be pretty nearly starving by now," said 
the detective cheerfully. “ We will keep a watch on 
the pawnbrokers' and jewellers'. Should you know 
the necklace, sir?” 

“Yes ; it was an old one, and valuable.” 

“ Ankle worse, sir ? ” 

Geoffrey had winced at the recollection of when he 
had last seen that necklace. It was round her firm white 
throat the Saturday night before that drive into the 
country. She had taken the pearls off to show to 
him; she had blushed when lie whispered in her car 
as he handed them back. She had believed the story 
of his engagement to Miss Seymour! How could 
she have done so, after what had passed between 
them? 

“ I thought she understood,’’ said Geoffrey to him¬ 
self ; “ I should have spoken that Sunday. Yet she 
should have had more faith in me than to believe 
that story of my engagement to Miss Seymour. What 


can have become of her? Where can she have 
gone?” 

He asked that question many times in the following 
weeks. He could neither cat nor sleep, and l)e would 
not rest. Mr. Waller came up to see him a fortnight' 
after the search had been removed to London. 

“ He’s going to be ill," thought Ben ; “ anyone can 
see that.” 

“ Any news of her ? ” lie said aloud. • 

“None. Sometimes I doubt whether she can be 
in London. Nearly three weeks now, and not a trace 
of her! Three weeks, and a girl like that alone in 
London, perhaps without a penny ! ” 

He got up from his chair, and dragged himself 
painfully across the room. 

“ Your ankle’s no better, I sec ?” 

“ Worse.'’ 

“Why don't you lay up? You’re doing no good 

tearing about the country, and-’’ 

“ If 1 only knew where she was. It is this un¬ 
certainty-Ah ! here is a telegram there may be 

news.” 

lie opened it eagerly, but threw it on the floor 
impatiently when he had read it. 

“ Only from Mrs. Jones, to say she 
has not heard from her. I thought 
Margaret might write to her, so 
she has directions to telegraph-to 
me after every post.” 

“You arc looking ill," said Mr. 
Waller, after a pause. “ You’d 
better go home and icst." 

“That will net be until I have' 
found her.” 

“ It was of no use begging him 
to rest,’’ said Mr. Waller afterwards. 
“ Besides, you can’t dcccike me; I 
saw he was on the brink of an ill¬ 
ness that would make him lie up, 
whether he meant to or not. He 
was haggard and flushed, and ’twas 
all he could do to keep from groan¬ 
ing with pain. I took it all in,,I can. 
tell you, and before night he was 
down in a fever. I telegraphed to 
Mrs. Jones—a bustling, weeping, 
old party she was—and put her in 
charge, and the doctor got two 
nurses. Oh, he’s well enough looked 
after, you may be sure of that, H,e 
won’t want for anything, as he’s got 
the money to pay. I’ve promised 
him to keep up the search for Miss 
Margaret ; it quieted - the poor 
fellow, my promise. My '.yuprd, 
Mary: I’m thinking it’s getting an 
uncommonly serious matter,.about 
the girl. It’s of no use crying, 

but-” Ben shook. his • head 

gloomily. “ I’ll tell you what," he 
continued, ' “ I’ve an idea. 
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themselves, but I’m thinking they’re a set’of asses. ‘ 
Why should they take it into their heads that she's in 
London ? She may be anywhere else in the world, 
for all they know. Why I she mayn’t have left Bir¬ 
mingham. They’ve advertised in all the London 
papers, and offered a big reward. I’ll tell you what: 
I’ll do the same in the Birmingham ones. Oh! 
finances are all right; Fcnham’ll see me through. 
I’ll describe the pearl necklace, too. She hadn't any¬ 
thing else—any brooch or bracelet I could mention 1 ” 

Mary could remember nothing but the pearl 
necklace. 

“ Well, that’s something! I’ll have that put in. 
How’s Nell?” 

‘•Worse, much worse! She's in an agony of pain. 
Everything has gone wrong with us since we took that 
money for Margaret. I wish wc hadn’t; oh dear ! I 
wish we hadn’t.” 

“ Pooh, Mary ! don’t be foolish ! It was a very 
sensible arrangement ; you could not have afforded to 
keep her for nothing. As for Nell’s illness, Doctor 
Tallin says that he has been expecting it for months : 
that only your good nursing has staved it off.' 1 

Ben did not add that the doctor had said it was the 
beginning of the end. 

“And a good thing, too ! ” he said to himself, with 
, nineteenth-century hard clearness of phrase. "No 
one could have stood her temper much longer. 
Mary will be free when the poor thing’s out of her 
misery.” 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Meanwhile, where was Margaret? She had lied to 
her bedroom after the scene with the Lesters like a 
wounded creature, wishing to die alone. 

“ Deceived! tricked ! 1 have been living on his 
money all the time! He thought he might do or 
say what he pleased to a girl living on his bounty.” 

A sense of justice made her pause. “ No, I did not 
mean that. He thinks I am only a child, lint they 
have deceived me j I can never trust them again. 
Hoiv They must have laughed between themselves 
when I thanked them for their kindness, or said that 
1 would never live on his money. How my head 
whirls! What am I to do ? Has he told Enid that 
he is paying them for my living ? Oh ! ” 

She seized her bag and pushed some clothes in. 

“I cannot stay here an hour longer, not one hour.” 
She drew aside the blind, and looked into the street. 
“How dark it is ! I must wait until the morning; 1 
cannot go until daylight. What am I to do? Thirty- 
five shillings ; that is enough to take me to London. 
Even this belongs to him.” She looked at the money 
in the purse he had restored to her. “But I must 
use it to get away. How could they deceive me so ? 
fcnid will l?.ugh over the storjs. When I was so con¬ 
fident I would not take his money, so sure of myself! ” 

She laughed aload, a hard little laugh. 

“ Nell .trick^d me the best ; she has got more out 
of me than Mary and her mother. Most of my orna : 
menb have gone', to her, and .I thought I was paying s 


' them; doing something in return for ilieir kindness. 
They would not have had me to live with them if 
Geoffrey had not arranged it all. 1 was just a puppet, 
for them to pull about as they pleased. But they shall 
not have the chance again. This time they shall lose 
sight of me altogether.” 

She sat in an arm-chair, and waited through the 
weary night for morning. Her eyes widely opened, 
her lips muttering disjointed sentences, she stared at 
the lowered gas-light, and crouched in the chair, every 
nerve in her body tensely strung. 

Towards sunrise her limbs relaxed, her eyes closed ; 
for ten minutes she do/ed. Awakening with the feel¬ 
ing of something horrible having happened, she sprang 
to her feet. The garish gas-light shfiwcd the quiet little , 
room, the small white bed, the limp-hanging muslin 
curtains, the toilct-tablc, with Margaret's array of 
ivoiy and silver. Wonder that she was not in bed 
was succeeded in a llash by the memory of why she 
waited for morning light. She shivered with the chill 
of the morning hours. A faint white light shone 
through the blinds, making the gas burn yellow and J 
dim. Sunrise was not distant. The chill and low 
vitality of the small hours quenched her passion. 

Another mood succeeded the hot, wild-tempered 
one of the night. Tears rained down her face; to 
prevent her sobs being heard by Mary and Nell in 
the next room, she buried her face in the cushions of 
the chair. She shook from head to foot, her small 
hands clenched on the chair-arms, her face rasped 
with the rough coarse covering. 

*• I must stop ! I will stop ! ’’ she said to herself. “ 1 
shall he worn-out, and I have so much to do. It is 
daylight; 1 can finish packing my few things, and 
then I will go.” 

She dragged up the blind. A grey day and a' 
misty rain blowing up the street were not an allur¬ 
ing sight. The dismal weather was an added trouble 
to her misery ; yet sunshine she would have felt a 
mockery. 

She pushed what she could into her hand-bag; 
among other things, a pearl necklace. It was the 
one piece of jewellery she took. • 

“Nell is welcome to the rest. But this was my 
mother s; she shall not have this,” she said, with a 
bitter smile. 

Morning was fully come. Dull, damp, grey; if any¬ 
thing could have awakened Margaret to her madness, 
it would have been the look of the wet misty streets 
in the prosaic morning light. 

But Margaret ne\ .r hesitated for a second in her • 
determination to shake the dust of the Lesters’ house. ^ 
off her feet. From the moment of hearing the terms 
under which she was resident in Mrs. Lester’s house,} 
no other course had seemed possible to the headstrong 
girl. At any time the discovery would have mortified 
her, coming, as it did, on the news of Geoffrey’s 
engagement to Enid Seymour, it drove her nearly 
frantic. She neither reasoned nor thought. What 
^ she should do when her few shillings were exhausted, 
l how she. was to earn her living, where .she was jo 
V-find a. hoio&.did not come within the scope of her 
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mind’s vision. She could only see as far as leaving 
the Lesters’ doorstep. 

It was striking eight o'clock when she walked 
downstairs. She disdained to tread lightly; she 
was leaving the house ; they could not detain her, 
they were not her guardians. Hut her heart beat 
quickly when she passed Maty’s door, and a feeling 
of relief came over her when the hall door closed 
behind her, and she was in the street. 

Where now ? The world was before her. With 
thirty-five shillings in her pocket, in the rain, Mar¬ 
garet stood and determined what was to become of 
her. There seemed to be but one thing possible : the 
train anil London. Work must he found in London ; 
everyone went to London, and Margaret must go 
there loo. 

She walked to New Street Station. A stream of 
traffic was passing down Broad Street, the omnibuses 
had begun to run. But Margaret was too shy to 
stop one. Carrying her heavy bag, site trudged the 
distance, choosing the quieter side of the street, and 
hurrying as if in fear of pursuit. Flushed, breathless, 
she arrived at the station. Luckily, she chanced upon 
the right ticket-office, and a civil potter directed her 
to the platform for the London train. 

Three girls were alone in one compartment, and 
Margaret got into the same carriage. She watched 
the platform, expecting every moment to sec Mary's 
anxious face searching for her. But no Mary came, 
the train started, and Margaret was upon the wide 
world, free at last. 

The, three girls were chattering lneriily. At first 
Margaret did not listen, her own thoughts were too 
engrossing ; but after a while she could not help 
noticing that one of the three was staring at her. 
When she caught Margaict's eye she smiled, and held 
out a box of chocolates. 

“ Have one ? ” 

“ No, thank you.” 

Margaret declined shyly. 

The girl left her seat, and took the corner opposite 
Margaret. 

“ Where arc you going : ’’ 

“ London.” 

“ So arc we. At least, my friend,” nodding to one 
of the other girls, “ is. This young lady isn’t going as 
far. I’m a typewriter ; my friend’s in the post-office." 

“ Oh ! ’’ said Margaret. 

She had not the vaguest idea what a typewriter was, 
and she did not know that girls were employed in 
post-offices. 

“I’m learning shorthand, loo. You get capital pay 
for reporting." 

“ Do you ?” said M..rgaret eagerly. “ Docs it take 
long to learn ? ” 

“Months. But I’m quick ; I shall soon pick it up. 
Won’t you have a chocolate ? They’re good ones. 
I’m awfully fond of chocolates.” 

Shfc was a girl with a bright, keen, dark face. 
Eyes, lips, and every feature seemed to speak. A 
little toque sat rakishly on her black coils, a daring 
red feather stuck in the side. 


“ I like your look,” she continued, after a few more 
questions and answers. “ What is your name ? 
Mine’s Polly Smith. Ordinary name, isn’t it ? My 
friend’s called Ethel Watkin, and this young lady’s 
Miss Davies ; did you say your name was Davies?" 
to the third girl. 

That was her name. Polly’s bright black eyes 
turned again upon Margaret. 

‘•Now )ou know us all, and what we are. Ethel 
and I have been for a week’s holiday in Wales, and 
1 had relations in Birmingham, so we’ve been spend¬ 
ing a day or two there before we settle down to work 
again. It's a dirty place, Birmingham. London’s 
the city for ntc !” 

Polly Smith rattled on. 

“ Is it difficult to find work there?" asked Margaret 
during a pause in her torrent of woids. 

“Difficult? 1 should think so ! Like searching for 
a needle in a bundle of liay. What can you do ? 
Anything special? Cooking? That’s a good thing; 
one of my friends makes a hundred and twenty a year 
by it. Another-’’ 

“ 1 am afraid I ran do nothing.” 

“That's bad. Have you any money of your 
own ? W'h.u arc your people ? Where have you. 
lived ? ’’ 

“My father and mother are dead. I have been 
living with a cousin, but she cannot keep me without 
being paid, and 1 have no money.” 

“ Wheic arc you going in London ? ” 

“ I —I—to an hotel, I suppose.” 

“ But that’s fearfully expensive. Haven't your people 
seen about lodgings for you? Haven’t you any 
friends ? ” 

“No : I will starve rathe: than return.” 

“ Starving is uncomfortable work,” said Polly. 
“You'd better go bock to your people. By the bye, 
I’m starving ; let's have lunch.” 

Margaret w.is made to join in the meal of tarts, 
cakes, and fruit. Polly .Smith would not take “ No ” for 
an answer ; and, to tell the truth, Margaret was sorely 
in need of food. 

“I'm a queer card!” said Polly. “I’m called the 1 
fool of our club.” 

“ Club ! I)o girls have clubs ? ” 

“ Rather ! Most of us live at out club. I don’t—it’s 
too expensive for me. I have a bedroom out, and drop • 
in there for my ntcals. You are green ! Why, you can’t ; 
know anything about the world. Your people must be' 
mad to let you start out by yourself. But I suppose 
you’ve some money ? ” 

“ A little.” 

Margaret was ashamed to own how little. 

Miss Watkin and Miss Davies were reading penny 
papers ; they left Polly Smith and her new friend,,, 
to their talk. ' ’ 

“ Ids Polly’s way,” Miss Watkin whispered to Miss.:- 
Davics : “she’s alway’s picking up new. chums. If • 
she likes a face, she’d make up to it if she died*' 
for it.” 

Margaret, for her part, was fascinated by the' 
vivacity and outspokenness of Polly. Her knowledge'"' 
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of the world awed our runaway ; her friendliness anil 
lack of self-cnnsrinusncss completed the thaim. She 
was unlike any girl Margaret hail met before in her 
life—this type of bread-earning, hard-winking, lowcr- 
middle-class girl. 

“ I’ve made iny own living for four years ; I began 
when I was nineteen. My father died without a penny, 
and I had just to get on as best I could. An aunt let 
me have enough to scrape along on until I had learnt 
typewriting, but that’s no use now. It’s so easy to 
learn ; every week J make less. Shorthand is the 
thing to go in for. Yon take up that.” 

“ Do you like being alone?” 

“ I’m never alone. I've heaps of friends. You will 
like the life, after a while. If you're making a good 
bit, you can have a jolly time. I’ll tell you what : 
I ve an idea ! Suppose you share my bedroom ? The 
girl who had it with me has been moved to 
•'mother part of London. She teaches cooking at the 
board schools, and she’s had to go to other lodgings, 
to be near her school. You might take her bed if 
you would pay nre live shillings a week for it. It 
would just suit me,” said Polly frankly. “ I’nr hard 
ll P : that’s the truth ; and I can hardly afford to pay for 
the room even with someone to share it. I don’t see 
how you can go to on hotel alone, and you won’t find 
anything cheaper. You’d better accept the offer." 

“ You think I shall soon find work ? ’’ 


Polly was doubtful. 

“ Hut you'd better come with me, anyway. I’ll look 
after you, and put you in the way of earning some¬ 
thing. You've never told me your name ? *’ 

Margaret hesitated to answer. Remembrance o( 
Mi. I'cnham's di-gust and contempt for women who 
earned their living dashed across her memory. Here 
was she, Maig.irct Lester, stepping down a stage 
lower on the social ladder than even the Lesters. 
No, she would not be Margaret Lester. There should 
no longer he a Margaret I.ester ; someone quite 
different should take her place—a girl who associated 
with Polly Smiths and their friends : who paid five 
shillings a week for a bedroom which she shared with 
another girl. 

“ Milliccnt Lyall,” she said, after that momentary 
pause. 

She blushed when she said the false name. Bnt 
the train was drawing up at a station ; Polly’s head 
was out of the window, watching the persons on the 
platform ; her confusion passed unnoticed. 'The 
casual acquaintance, Miss Davies, left them at this 
station, after kisses and promises to write had passed 
between her and the two Londoners. 

“ I didn't fancy that girl much,' 1 said Polly, putting 
her hat straight after the vehement embraces. “ I 
shan't write to her. What is your name ? Millicent 
Lyall. What a pretty name 1 Like a novel ! There’s 
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a- great deal in a name, I think. Ethel, I’ve found 
someone to share my bedroom. At least, I suppose 
you will, Millicent?” 

“ Yes. It is very kind of you.” 

“ Kind! not a bit of it. Sharing the expense is what 
1 think of. You must have an eye to the main 
chance, or you will never get on in this world, 1 can 
tell you. You can go to our club for your meals. 
Charges are moderate, and dinner is pretty good. 
Here we are. What luggage have \ ou ? ” 

“ Only this bag.” 

‘“We’ve only things we can cairy ourselves, so well 
go on a-’bus. We’ve been on a walking tour—that is 
why we have so little. Conic along.'’ 

The three gills mounted to the top of an omnibus. 
“There’s no place like London,’’ said l’olly, with a 
contented sigh. “ 1 don't care a bit for mountains, or 
rocks, or waterfalls, (live me a street with plenty of 
passers, shops and carriages, and pictly dresses. The 
roar of Loudon’s a hundred limes belter than the sea, 
and watching the people is a hundred times mine 
' exciting than climbing an old mountain. You've never 
asked where my room is ? You arc an innocent! It’s 
a good thing I’ve taken you in charge ; 1 don’t know 
what you would have done alone.” 

“ Where is your room ? ” 

“Up Chelsea way. It's a distance, but it’s cheap, 
and it is not a long walk to the club. You can go 
there to dinner at six, if you like.” 

“ Are you going ? " 

“No—I’ve spent all my money. I’ve only enough 
to keep me until next Saturday—pay-day. 1 shall 
make myself a cup of tea and have a bit of cake or 
bread and butter. 1 can't afford a dinner at the 
club.” 

“ 1 do not think I will go alone. I would rather stay 
with you.” 

“ Then you’d better buy yourself something to cat. 
I’m afraid 1 haven’t enough for the two. We’ll get 
down when Ethel does; she doesn’t come our way, 
and I’ll take you to the shop where 1 get my things. 

I dare say you would like something more substantial 
than cake. Their liain is good ; buy half-a-pound, and 
bring it with you. It’ll give a relish to your tea. 
Ethel gets down here.” 

Miss Watkin hailed another omnibus, and departed 
towards the City. 

“She has a good salary,” said Polly, “and her 
sister makes a splendid sum cooking. They have a 
I sitting-room and bedroom, and go about a lot. I 
shall join them when I've learnt shoithand. Chelsea's 
out of the way of things. This is the shop I told 
• you of.” 

. “What shall lbuy?” 

£.'. “What a helpless innocent you are! Get a roll 
/.and half-a-pound of ham, and a tart, or a cake, for 
■pudding.” 

- “ Will half-a-pound of ham be enough for both of 
us?" • 

'•,^re you going to treat me? That is jolly kind of 
ygu 1 Bay a pound, then.” 

. ^'Tbe ham looked tempting before it was cut add,. 


wrapped in paper. Margaret thought that slices of 
ham would not be very appetising out of greasy 
wrappings, but she said nothing. Polly accepted it so 
much as a matter of course that she did not like to 
acknowledge lier squeamishness. 

“ Spend this,” said Margaret, giving her two 
shillings ; “ you know what to buy.” 

Polly spent the money to the best advantage. Their 
purchases made quite an imposing array upon the 
counter. (Quantity, not quality, was Polly’s motto. 

A long omnibus ride look them past llie Park. 

“ We must walk a little wav,” said Polly. 

Laden with patccls (one paper hag broke, and six. 
halfpenny buns fell upon the pavement, to the delight 
0! some lagged 1 luliircn), the two girls made their way 
down a sale stieet. It was one of those slims filled 
with small shops, children, and gossiping women: a . 
street where the sweep and the man wlio mends 
umbrellas live and placard ilicir callings. Polly 
nodded to a shoemaker cobbling a boot, and ex¬ 
changed a few wouls with a woman sealed in a chair 
exposcvl for sale in a furniture shop. 

“ I know nearly all the people in the street,” she 
said. “That was a nice old soul 1 spoke to then. She 
invites me in to tea sometimes. She is the rich' 
woman of the sued : Scotch and thrifty, you know. - 
My room is m this house.” 

A tidv-looking woman answered the door. She 
greeted Polly waiinly, and accepted Polly’s new friend 
with equanimity. 

‘‘Your room is icady for you. Miss Smith, and I’ll 
make up the second bed at once. Do you want' 
a cup of tea?” t 

“ Yes, bring up a jug of water, and send Minnie to 
buy a pennyworth of milk, there's a good soul. That’s 
all we shall want.” 

Polly led the way up the narrow stairs to a moderate- 
sued double-bedded room, lookiug into the street. 

“ This is the cupboard where I keep iny things. I 
can lock up my tea, you see. Mrs. Yokes is pretty 
honest, but she doesn’t mind taking a pinch of tea 
when she gets the chance. I’ve a small spirit-lamp 
and a kettle ; cvciylhing handy. Just put a light to 
the methylated spirits, and in five minutes I can have 
a cup of tea. There is only one plate, I am afraid. 
You take that, and I’ll use my saucer. I think there 
are two knives and two forks ; they don’t match, but 
you won’t mind. Thank you, Minnie,” as she opened, 
the door, in answei to a knock; “you have been quick. 
It hardly looks a pennyworth of milk; you haven’t ( 
helped yourself, have you ? ” tilting up the small jug, 
and examining the contents. “ All right; I believe 

•1 

you. 


“ It is not a pennyworth, all the same,” she remarked 
when the child was gone. I-,/ ^ 

Margaret sat upon one of the two chairs in the room, 
and watched the preparations for the lea-dinner or 
dinner-tea. Her offers to help were refused. Polly's 
nimble fingers placed the ham upon a plate, laid^W 
knives and forks upon a small table, from ,whijjb> 
variety of odds and ends was pushed to make rowri, 
and shook the tea intj^an earthenware teagot ^,^ -'^ 
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•‘ The water is boiling. Draw your chair up tST 
ilic table, and we will begin. It was kind of you 
to buy this ham for me, real kind! it is good ! You 
can't eat more than that? Why, what a poor 
appetite you have ! Drink your tea j you will be able 
to eat then.” 

After some mouthfuls eaten to please Polly, Mar- 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Five o'clock was striking when they entered the 
room which served for the common sitting-room. 

The club was a home for girls who could not afford 
to pay for good lodgings, or who preferred to live with - 
others. Each girl could have a cubicle to herself, and 
the use of the common sitting-room for a small sum a 



garct’s appetite was satisfied. She watched roily eat 
her ham from one side of the saucer, and her cake 
from the same saucer turned upside down. 

The meal ended, the cups, saucers, and plates were 
washed in the wash-hand basin, wiped with a not 
particularly clean duster, and, with the remains of the 
• feast, locked away in Polly’s cupboard. 

“ I’ll take you to the club now, and introduce you to 
some of the girls. There ought to be some letters 
for me waiting there. I’ll put on another dress, and 
do my hair, and then I shall be ready." 

One small trunkful of clothes was Polly’s modest 
wardrobe, She.brought out a smarter dress than the 
one shejqrip wearing,-curled her h^ir, tied on a veil,. 


week. Meals were provided for those who wished, or 
the girls might board themselves. t '<• 

Polly and Margaret were early. The majority of the. 
girls had not returned from their various employments ..»•» 
a>- clerks, governesses, teachers of cooking, typewriters, ■ 
and the hundred and one things women do to eani?*", 
their daily bread. 

The sitting-room, or hall, as it was called, was occu- , 
pied by three girls : one moodily working, one reading 
a fashion paper, and one chattering to two young 
men in the farthest window. 

The working one ran forward and khsed Polly. 

“ What is the matter with you, Betty? You look • 
dumpy." _ • 

“ I’ve, lost my situation at the Board school, and I 
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can't hear of another. There are such heaps of girls 
going in for cooking. I am afr.iid I shall have to fall 
back on mother to help me ; 'and I know she can 
hardly get on as it is, with the boys to educate.” 

Polly listened to a long stoiy of poverty, and 
sympathised with poor Hetty. 

“ The Carrington girl is flirting as hard as ever, I 
see. That’s l-'lsie Carrington with those men in the 
window, Millicent. This is my friend, Milhcent Lyall— 
Betty Carton ; she’s sharing my loom with me. She 
wants to find something to do.’’ 

Betty Carton looked at .Maigaul with gloomy 
eyes. 

. “I hope you arc not one of those ru h gtils who 
won’t live at home, and mine and take the hi cad 
out of the mouths ol us pom outs. You look well 
off.” 

“Come, conic, Belly, «h*n’t be nasty ; Milhn.nl 
isn’t one of those sort ol gnK How Elsie Caiiington 
is going on ! Who is the gnl n admg, Betty ?’’ 

“Carlwiight, I tluiik her name i-. 'I hey say her 
people have a lot of money, lml she won’t live at home, 
and has come to make lift living, she is trying for 
that clerkship that Amy \\ mici i> tiymg for; and 
most likely she will get 11. She has influence. Oh! 
it is a shame that gills like that don’t stay at 
home.” 

(< Never mind ; they soon Tirol that imlcpendt me is 
not so sweet as they lliou ;iit it. Von stay hole amt 
amuse .Millicent, while 1 go and ask the pm ter if ill. re 
arc any letters for me." 

Miss Belly Carton passed the time with gloomy 
accounts of the over* mwdiug of the labour market, 
of the difficulty of finding wink, of the haul ness of life. 

Before Polly had read half tlu- lcttcis which waited 
for her, the huge room began to Idl with women and 
girls. 

The greater part of them knew Polly; she was 
surrounded. Invitations to tea for hn and her friend 
poured upon her. She .nupled one; Polly could 
always drink tea. 

It was past seven when she and Margaret walked 
back 10 their lodgings. 

“ I must do some mending before we go to bed. 
You must tell me all about yourscll, and wh.it you 
think of doing whilst f woik." 

Polly lighted the lamp, and sat down upon her bed 
to sew. 

“May I help you r I cannot wink vciy well; but if 
you will show me what to do, I will In.” 

“ I can accommodate you,” said Po’.lv. 

Margaret sat by her side. They stiuhcil at a ted 
blouse for Polly to wear in the winter. 

• Few pictures hung on the walls. Two beds, a 
common deal dressing-table and wash-hand-stand, two 
chairs, and a small round table comprised the furniture. 
Polly’s trunk leant against the wall, and Margaret’s 
bag stood by her bed. Two ships of carpel were 
placed by each’bedside ; the rest of the floor was bare. 
A small looking-glass hung on tnc wall, and a 
shelf was roughly naileu below the glass ; this was the 
dressing-table. There were no curtains to tr.e yvindow. 


“ Now then, begin your story,” said Polly. 

Margaret began. She owned that her name was 
not Millicent Lyall, and, beginning from Mr. Fcnham’s 
death, she told everything. 

“Mr. l’enham brought you up as his heiress; you 
quarrelled with him ; he left his money to his son, who 
wanted to provide for you ; you would not let him, but 
went to live with some of your father’s people; and 
when you found out he was paying them for your 
living, you ran away. 1 don’t sec your motive, and l 
think you’re a stupid. 1 wish 1 had someone who 
wanted to piovidc for me. Wouldn’t I let him, 
just! 

“ Von do not undo stand,’’ said Maigaret sullenly. 

“ No, 1 don’t; ami I don’t want to. 1 think you 
ought to wine to youi people, and let them know where 
you are. ’ 

“ 1 will ii"i Von can do so, if you please. 1 have 
lolil you inn \ tiling you can write. Bull will leave 
you the >m>iin ill you do; and 1 will never return to 
the la stir..” 

“1 shan’t tell, you may be sure. Polly Smith can 
be trusted, a-, any ol my Inends will tell von. You have 
only twenty shillings left. What shall you do when 
that is gone: ’’’ 

“ 1 t.til woik.’’ 

“ 11 Pick » w-uk lu be lOlllUl. Well, YOU GUI Stay 

on line until \oei money is gone, and then you will 
have t<- icIuiii l.» your people. Now we’ll go to 
bed.” 

Polly's (|iiuk lu..in undeistood what had been left 
untold. The guls «iept into bed ; the light was turned 
out. They lav silent in the d.ukness, busy with their 
thoughts. ' 11 k in.il of London sounded in the ditf- 
t.mee ; in the stieci below, voices ot men and women 
sounded sliull and i.mcoii'- against that dull roar. 

“ Uni you say (icolfo-y Feiiliain w as engaged ? ” said 
Polly suddenly. 

“ Yes." 

“All ! ’ cle>\r Polly ejaculated. 

Woik btgan foi Polly the following day. After d 
light bicakf.isl of tea and bread and butter, -he 
started for hci office. Maigaret was left to her own 
dec ices. 

Polly's blouse was finished when she returned 
that evening ; Margaret had worked at it the whole 
of the day. 

“ You have eaten nothing,” said Polly, opening her 
cupboard. 

“No; l wailed for you to come home.” 

“ You will he ill if you do th.it kind of tiling and 
Polly shook her head. 

She was \ery kind, in her way. In the search for 
work that now commenced she did what she could 
to help Margaret. Not eagerly, or with much heart; 
for v-hetc was the use of finding work for a girl who 
had rich relations who wanted to keep her, and 
for v.hoih there was a large reward offered in the 
papers? But she introduced Margaret to persons 
who might help her, and told her of places where to 
apply. 

The money dwindled in Margaret’s purse. It tjj£ 
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wonderful upon how little a girl who denies herstlf 
enough to eat may live ; but five shillings a week for 
lodgings and small necessary expenses, in a fortnight 
brought her stock of money down to a few pence. 

'■ You will have to go back to your people,” said 
Polly ; “ or let me tell them where you arc. 1 should 
get the reward then.” 

Margaret’s daily life must have been a trial to a girl 
brought up with the prettiness and daintiness ot an 
English lady. Polly was kind, lively, quick to un¬ 
derstand, ready to help ; but l’olly was not fastidious 
in her way of living. She would as soon eat from a 
dirty plate as a clean one; she ate her bre.ikl.isl 
usually between stages of dressing ; she did not mind 
the living and sleeping in the sumo room: she never 
noticed the disorder of that iooiii. takes, sweets, 
and tea were her favourite fowl; she wanted no 
regular meals. A cup of lea and a tail, eaten stand¬ 
ing, was her usual meal allei her dav’s wmk. What 
she had in the middle ot the day Mat-pint did not 
know. A change of dless, and she stalled lor the 
club, where other gills would join liri. and they would 
enjoy themselves to their hearts’ i mitcnt. 

" Margaret never went with her. She had no money ; 
and her second visit to the «lul> was her last Miss 
Hetty Carton had looked at her fmm head to foot. 

with anjjry ejes. 

“ I believe you aie the girl fur whom tin le is sm h a 
big reward olfeied,” she said. 

Polly heard the iein.uk. and mtcifac'd before 
Margaret’s confusion was ohscncd. 

“Milliccnt is my friend, and I shall have the lewatd, 
if there is one,” she said. “ Don't sou be puking \oui 
nose into my business, Hetty."' 

“She is like the description of the gul . that is all 
1 meant,” grumbled Hetty. 

The conversation turned to something il>e. 

Hut Margaret dated go to the club no more. She 
spent the long horns when she was not hunting foi 
woik in mending folly's clothes. She became quite 
clever with her needle in that fortnight. Hut even 
folly’s wardrobe could take no more mending at last ; 
and the time came when Margaret sat with her hands 
Ixfore her, and a few pence in her pocket, and won¬ 
dered what was to become of her. 

“ Write to Mr. Fcnbam,” said Polly. 

“ No.” 

Polly shrugged her shoulders. 

“I don’t know what you can do, then. Have you 
anythingtfou can sell ? There is that old pearl neck¬ 
lace. I dare say you could get something for that.’’ 

“ That was my mother’s. I cannot sell that.” 

“Pawn it, then, or”— seeing Margaret’s horrified 
fare—“ I’ll ask my cousin, who is in the business, if 
if he will lend something on it. Even a few shillings 
would be something ; and you could get it back at 
any time.” 

Margaret looked at the pearl necklace. She did not 
like allowing it to go out of her possession, but she 
was sorely in need of money. There were necessary 
additions to her small stock of clothes that she must 
make ; she had brought so HUI9 in her hand-bag. 
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“You arc sure I could get it back at any time?” 
she asked, doubtfully. 

“Of course you could. I've often managed things 
for other girls. Jim is only in a small way of business, 
but lie’s honest Give me the necklace, and I’ll send 
it to him.” 

Reluctantly Margaret handed the necklace to Polly. 
She asked no questions about Jim, but accepted Polly’s 
word for it that lie was honest. 

“Here is a letter from Jim,” said Polly, two days 
later. “ We shall know now what he offers you for 
the necklace. My goodness ! he says that it is worth 
hundreds and hundreds of pounds, and wants to know 
how you (unie by it, and all sorts of things. He will 
lend you twenty pounds— i-uv/i/y pounds /—-on it; or 
lie can sell it outright lor a lot of money. You will 
have to pay him interest on the twenty pounds, you 
know, .“shall you sell it. or take the twenty pounds?” 

““ 1 Mull taki the twenty pound-.. Where does your 
cousin live ?” 

“ 1 In min;.',ham. Ii was with him and his mother 
IM been staying win 11 1 met you m the train." 

“ I’liiniiigli.im ! lie will not put it in his window ? 
Mrs. I .ester or Maty might see it." 

‘•Wliat if they 1I1-!.' You s.iy they have no control 
ova you ; that von will never go hark to them. But 
he will not show the necklace if you do not wish, 
fancy it’s hung woith all that moio-v !" 

Tlie twain pound-, aimed in a few days; and as 
I'm tunes never mine singly, the same day Margaret 
found a situ.mm.. 

It vv.ii only .1 small thing to act as secretary to a 
pliil.mtinopn l.ulv. 'I he work wa> hard, the pay was 
light - twoiUv-tive pt.uiui-. per annum. Hut Margaret 
fell that it was something ; that at last she had made 
a start. 

Polly did not congratulate ln-r upon her success. 

“ You wac hit S.y to get it. was all she said. 
“There uric four girls trying for it from the club. I 
suppose she liked your looks best. Poor Hetty Carton 
ospeeteil to he taken by her.’’ 

Margaret coloured. 

*' 1 .1111 sony. hut 1 must work to earn my living.” 

"l)h, yes ; you must work to live,’’ said Polly, 
drily. 

The tone of voice hurt Margaret. It aroused in her 
disagreeable doubts. The memory of those four un¬ 
successful candidates sat heavily upon her mind. 
Why would Polly persist in hinting that she must 
return to her own people? Why might she not throw 
in her lot with these working gills? Why could she 
not become one ot them ?—enjoy their free and easy;, 
lives, the hand-to-mouth living, the good comradeship,, 
their jokes, their pleasures, their work ? Why not ? 


CHAPTER TUP. NINETEENTH. 

Hetty Carton came to see Margaret the following 
day. Her sallow face was gloomier than usual; her 
eyes were red with weeping. 

“ You’ve got the place 1 tried for,” she said, without 
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a preliminary greeting; 
for you.” * 

“ I am sorry,” said Margaret, awkwardly, 
not sit down ?.” 

“No, thanks.” Miss Carton declined the chair. 
“ No, thanks. I’ve come to beg you to give this 
situation up.” ' 

“ But-” 

“ I know it is cool of n:c; but what am I to do ? I 


Oh, Miss Lyall! give 
up this situation. I know \lrs. Le Brun will take me 
if you decline it." 

“ Last week I had only a few shillings left." 

“ Yes ; but you have people to fall back upon—I 
have no one. You are taking the bread out of my 
mouth ; and Polly says that it is only for some silly 
bit of pride that you will not take money from your 
relations.” 


I should have had it but I don’t know what I shall do. 
Will you 
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had nearly got it. Mrs. Le Brun had almost promised 
it to me, when she saw ypu and took a fancy to you. 

I have been trying for weeks for a situation, and I 
thought I was sure of this. Oh ! ” 

“ But 1 want to earn my living. I want work as 
‘•'.jwell as you.” 

“You need not work. Polly has told me you have 
^ «-ich relations, and that they do not wish you to work 
\i r for your Jiving. Miss Lyall, I have nothing. My 
/mother has eighty pounds a year, and on that she has 
.r5.t0.live and clothe one cf my brothers." Betty Carton 
;{\began to cry. “And now my,elder brother is ill with 
typhoid fever. Mother has to nuise hint, and there 
.,'will be expenses—heavy expenses. It jjill be weeks 
;dnd weeks before he is well again, and able to go back ' 
work. She cannot let me have money; and if I 
/Tjfwjr.home to live, I suould be .mother mouth to feed. * 
3'^ayp only a few shillings left, and when that is gone”: 


“ Polly does not seem to mind what she says of 
me. 

“ She thinks I ought to have this situation. Oh I it's 
life ar.d death to us, this fight for work, and it is only 
play for you.” • , > 

Betty clasped her hands tragically and paced the 
room. 

“ Do you know what it is to really want money? 
My brother, ill as he is, will have to do without things 
you would consider just ordinary necessaries. Mother 
will have to go without fires or warm clothing through 
the winter to save money to pay the doctor’s bill. 'HdW 
can I go home to be another burden on her? She has 
no money to lend me to stay on in London, ahef if^’I ■ 
leave London I am out of the way of work altOgelften* 
“ I can lend you some money," said/, 
impulsively. s ' v ' ' V 

Give up this situation—that wbuld be mowrto the. 




point. Miss Lyall 
side, and seized her 
how we are all fighting and struggling for work, and 


Mary would have behaved differently; but Mary it so 



when 


someone 


enough 
before us. 
work-” 

“ I must work. I cannot ask for money.” 

“Cannot? Will not, you mean. If he is willing 
to give it, you ought to take it. You have no right 
to refuse.” 

“I cannot take money from him,” said Maig.tret 
stubbornly. “ I am sorry for von. 1 can lend you 
some money, flow much do you want?” 

“I don’t know when I shall be able to icpay it, - ’ 
said Betty gloomily. “ If you would give up this 
situation to me, that would be something sme. 
I’d go down on my knees to you, if that would be any 
good.” 

“ It would not,” said Margaret hastily. 

“Polly thinks you ought not to take it,” said Miss 
Cartons “ You will think over what 1 have said, won’t 
you ? I call it wrong of rich girls to come and take 
away the bread of poor ones.’" 

Miss Carton departed, slightly cheered by the ten 
pounds she carried in her pocket. 

. The pleasure of her first success was gone for Mar¬ 
garet. Miss Carton had rubbed the gilt off the ginger- 
‘bread, and —wliat was worse—represented the ginger¬ 
bread as a stolen one. Did Polly think the same? 
She asked her the question that night on her return 
from the office. 

“ Do you think I ought to give up this situation ? ” 

“Yes, 1 do,” said I’olly bluntly. 

“ But you helped me to find one." 

“ I never thought anyone would take you, and look¬ 
ing for a situation passed the time for you. I think 
you ought to go back to your people. You can't stand 
this sort of life, and you don't enjoy it. You look white, 
and fagged, and thin. If you get ill, I don't know who 
would nurse you.” 

The upshot of a day and night’s deliberation was a 
polite note to Mrs. Le Brun, declining the post of 
secretary, and mentioning that Miss Carton was still 
disengaged, j 

Margaret sought for no more situations. Betty 
Carton’s words rang in her cars : she was taking 
the bread out of others’ mouths. Slowly, but surely, 
•he conviction was growing within her that she must 
return to the Lesters, or to that house at Bridge Knd 
lhat Geoffrey had prepared for her. 

“Though I don't know how I shall bear it if I have 
10 * lve there,” said poor Margaret-: “only a few miles 
from Fen Court j and perhaps he and Enid would be 
riding over to see me and inviting me there, and I 
should have to go. But I must go back. I have been 
Wf ong all through—proud and silly. I would have my 


what he offers, and I will never again try to be in<to^ 
pendent.” 

“ Polly. I mean to go back to my people,” she saio^ *' 
at the end of ten days. “ 1 think 1 ought.” 

I’olly nodded her head. •*!#.«• 

“ You ought to have gone long ago," she said drily. \ 

1 have several times nearly been writing and saying 
where you were, just to ease their minds. They must 
have been worued about you.” ' r 

'• 1 never thought of that,” said Margaret. • •’ 

The faces of Mrs. Jones and Mary rose before her 'j 
mind’s eye. Had they been very anxious about her? *■ 
Had they thought her dead or ill ? She realised for*'the Y 
first tune wliat her leaving them w ithout a hint or doe, • 
to her whereabouts meant. 

“ 1 must go. at once—1 will not leave them another 
day in suspense,” she said. ' ” '-t' A- 

“Telegraph,” said practical Polly, “or let me tele-*', 
graph'; and then I could claim that five hundrijft^' 
pounds reward that is offered for you.” ■ 

“ No, no. I am going back to eat humble-pic$,t' 
said Margaret, between laughing and crying. “ 1 meat^ 
to give myself up to them.” 

She was putting on her hat and jacket as she spoke. ^v 
So cxciteil were they, that neither she nor Polly heard 
a commotion in the street below. A carriage and ’ 
pair had driven up to Mrs. Yokes’ fiont door, and at": 
lame man had been helped from it by an elderly woman. 

‘‘A Mr. Fenner, or Fenham, or some such name-,V 
wants to sec you, Miss Smith,” said Mrs. Voke%'.’ 
putting her head into the room. ." 

She had forgotten to knock in her excitement at 
unusual sight of a carriage and pair in this street, . 
stopping at her door. '; ' 

“He has found you out,” said Polly. “You tnust .. 
come down with me.” 

Margaret followed- her down the narrow stSlfa^ 
case. 

“ Stop !” she said, seizing Polly's hand when it was, 
on the handle of the parlour door. ..v'i'&'X'' 

“ You are not going to faint ? ” 

“ No. 1 am all right now. Go in.” ^ 

Geoffrey was steadying himself against the mariliti^ 
piece, to the imminent danger of the green chlnall 
ornaments. His eyes were fixed upon the door; he T> 
expected—he hoped—to sec Margaret’s face when that 


door opened. 


-.VI 


Polly walked into the room, followed by Margaret, 
in hat and jacket. 

“I was coming back to-day, Geoffrey," Margaret , 
said humbly, with downcast eyes and quivering lips. 

■ NO OK iHArntR THE NINXTIXNTH. 
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PREPARATION FOR TIIE NAVV : ON HOARD ll.M.S. BMT.INN/A. 


11Y RAYMOND lil-ATHWAYT. 



upon ihc deck of the 
world-famed training- 
ship, gazing at the varied 
and lively scene around us. 
The waters of the beautiful 
Dart lav wide and still 
around iis, the green-clad 
hills were clear reflected 
in the glassy mirror, the 
masts of many vessels 
reached up to the sunny 
sky, little boats darted to 
and fro upon the crowded 

river, all was life and anima¬ 
tion, bustle mid hilarity. 
Here is where young Eng¬ 
land learns the duty of 
manning her wooden walls. 

“ Ah ! the training of boys 
for the Navy is very different from what it used to be 
. in my day,” said Lord Charles Hereford once to me. 
• “ I joined a regular old man-o'-war, and went to work 

t . . at once. ’I hc present system is, however, quite as 
,'y thorough, and we turn out capital men.” 

' It w as to learn what the present system was that 1 
>.V,‘was now standing upon the detk of the Britannia , 
which, together with the old tioopdiip, the Hindustan, 
; . affords home and shelter to *o many of our young 
, - British hopefuls. 

■ We will go below,” said the commander, as he led 
tfce way, “and you shall sec something of our aaily 
life and work.” 

.''O.Jnf'' ^ • t. -* 
lik*. « ,s • 


As we passed tluough the long decks, through the 
port holes of which the bright sunshine streamed 
cheerily in, 1 caught a glimpse of a group of smart 
little cadets gatlu red round an old blue-jacket, who was 
explaining to them by means of a model the use of 
certain ropes, the names of different signal-flags, and the 
like; and round a very handsome model of a mastless 
ship run on wheels was a group of older boys, who 
were learning the diffeicnt and intricate manoeuvres to 
be gone through before a ship can be anchored. In 
the slcam-sludy was a capital working model of a com¬ 
pound engine, :•» well as other models dealing with 
Steam vessels ; and in the next room were some fine 
models of modern mcn-of-war, upon the construction 
of which the boys me very carefully trained. 

“ In my young days,” said the captain, “ wc had 'o 
learn all this for ourselves.” 

The tness-ioom lies wide and open upon Ihc after¬ 
part of the lower deck, and is hung. rojtnd with 
engravings of old naval engagements. Crossing by a 
covered way to the Hindustan , 1 was shown the great 
sleeping deck, upon the floor of which stand long rows 
of sea-chests, upon each of which a name is painted, 
and above which hangs the owner's hammock ; and 
close to the dormitory lies a floating swimming-bath, 
which, when heated by steam, is used to teach the 
boys swimming in winter weather. 

1 asked the captain if discipline was easily main 
fined—if the boys were as easily managed as at a 
good public school. 

“ < -h yes,” lie replied ; “ wc have but little difficult), 
though 1 confess the lack of anything in the shape c.* 
a Sixth Form, which so often exercises a wholesdm 
restraining infto^nce at a large public school, !* a 
somewhat serious v ^efect. We have cotieouentHf to 
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be very p.ntiriilar in tin- thoicc of our cadet 
captains. Almost tmylliing depends upon them, 
for they arc the ronnoc ling link belueen ourselves 
and the grc.it mass of cadets. Again, I believe 
much in personal communication with the boys. 1 
have some boys dining with me every night, and 


our oliieeis arc chosen with a special regard to 
their capacity for joining in the boys' games and 
amusements.” 

“And what is your daily life here?” I asked, as a 
bugle sounded and a number of uniformed cadets 
passed us hurriedly by, carefully saluting the captain 
and chaplain, who smilingly 
nodded or spoke to each boy as 
he filed by. 

“ Well,” replied the captain, . 
“at 6.30 they turn out, bathe, 
and dress. At 7.10 they are 
mustered for w ork before break¬ 
fast ; some drill on land, others 
go to their class-rooms: sea¬ 
manship, knotting, splicing. - 

Others go on board the little 
steam-yacht which you see 
lying close by, and lay the fire9 
and get steam up, and so on. 
After prayers have been read 
by the chaplain, comes break- - 
fast. From 9 to 1 is work, with ■. 
a short interval for rest, and the . 
afternoon is given up equally ” 
to work and recreation.” \ 

At this moment the captain - 
was called away, and ifit . 
chaplain took up his parable. 
And this is what he said:— 

“ The Britannia has been 
established since 1859 as k 
training-ship for the cadet* of 
the Royal Navy. . The work 
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was begun at Portsmouth, and after a removal to 

Portland in 1862, she finally found a resting-place 
in Dartmouth Harbour on September 30th, 1863. 
Though the ship is not the same, the training estab- 
• lishment has befcn continuous. There have been 
only two or three serious changes in system since the 
course of study reached its present limit of two years, 
in 1870. Entry has always been a matter of competi¬ 
tion between a large number of candidates selected by 
nomination, except in the years 1875 to 1880, when 
there was no competition, but only a trifling test exam, 
to pass, after obtaining a nomination. This has been 
one change—or rather an attempted change—for the 
effect on the work was prejudicial and the competition 
was restored. A great change was made in 1888, when 
the .age of entry, which had up to that date stood at 
an average of thirteen, was raised a year, and now stands 
at fourteen, the limits of age being between thirteen and 
fourteen and a half. 

“The nature of the study has always been to a great 
extent technical, and framed with the view of rendering 
the young officers well instructed in the practice of the 
profession they have entered on. It is very little use 
attempting toad vance the general education of the cadets 
in a classical education, such as their fellows in age are 
canrying on at the public schools. An attempt was 
t ^de to teach classics, but it was impossible to give 
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' "more than ttob hours a week to it, consistently with atten¬ 
tion to the professional subjects, and it suffered the fate 
of many recommendations made by committees, and 
after being given a fair trial, classics ceded its time to .' 
history and geography. Education for the naval pro¬ 
fession must be compromised among the conflicting,' 
claims of many subjects, and committees of the most.' 
eminent educationalists have only concluded., that ’ • 
experience is no guide, and that to make it a system - .1 
worthy of the name it should be entirely reconstructed ' , 
on sound principles, which principles would contain,, 
no part of the present system. This is, no doubt^Y-' 
scientific, hut it is not practical. The Ihitannia course V 
has been a growth slowly following the needs of the " 
naval service, and adapting the materials of youthful 
mind provided to their best uses in the service afloat, < 
The best conn of judgment for the results of the work.!' 
of the ship will always he lhecommandingi|Officersand . 
commanders-in chief of the various fleets to which the • 
young oflii ers go from 1 he liri/iiniiiti, and these have!., 
nothing but the highest praise for the style of youngs? 1 
ster and his attainments. . 

“ The life in the ship is arranged with the view of in--.' 
creasing self-reliance and independence. The nature of 
the country round Dartmouth is such that the Cadet* -. 
can be set free from all supervision and surveillance-.,: 
during the time they arc ashore, and they are allowed to . 
run free for six hours at a time on a summer afternoon-*- ■ 
a privilege which no school in England enjoys. And it 
is natural to ask : What do they do ? As they are not 
looked after, who should have a right to say what they •. 
do? Two or three things may be noted on their*c 
behaviour. Supposing they get into mischief, and one 
of the farmers complains that they have been throwing ’• 
his hurdles over the cliff or stoning his ducks, and a 
complaint is made to the captain of any of their,'. , 
misdemeanours; the c.'det captains are told that thi - 
offenders in such and such respects must give them- • 
selves up, and the next morning the whole thing is 
cleared up on the ‘aft deck,’ as the place of judgment 
is called, the pocket-money of the raiders is stopped, 
and the farmer reimbursed, and good feeling is thus ■ 
restored between the boys and their neighbours. In, 
winter a pack of beagles belonging to the cadets hunt* ;» 
the country two days a week, and the fanners enjoy 
riding after the little dogs ; they will stand a good deal 
of annoyance connected with open gates and uprooted •" 
turnips to keep on good terms with the lieutenant who • 
acts as Master of the Hounds, and to get him to run . 
their hares. The regulations of the ship expressly"', 
state that cadets are warned to avoid climbing about 
the cliffs at Stoke Fleming, which are very dangerous •• 
this takes the place of an old regulation which forbade. Y 
their climbing, and is for that reason presumedly cop«^ 
sidered as a permission to climb, and even as a kintj&i 
of ch dlcngc to do so at the peril of their necks. . Yj* 
“They hardly ever come to grief, however 
, when the/do, it gives an opportunity for the diSplaj/Y 
-of courage such as that shown by Hugh StUd^ 

^ naval cadet, who went down with the help offt.ro 
rade' 

. Hat 
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kinds,-and the boats-at the cadets d&Rdssiare' ■ of engines ; each cadet, in his turn, is regularly taught. 


of all kinds,-and the boats-at thecadets’ dftpbsarofeiig'inesjHisacfi' cadet,in his tu^n, is fegtdatrjy taught 
ample to provide all who wish it with a' chance.to pull ( how 'to lay and light" fires, the’operations ,a^td preca'u- 
or sail about for the afternoon.-'There. are two*!;. v - ‘ ■’ /• : 

schooners in'which they can'go outside thd harbouft 1 ' ' " : .‘V " * • • • ■ ' > 

with a warrant officer in charge, but the other boats ... ■ wF) 

are taken out without any guidance, and are not allowed • ’ * .. *V 

to be taken beyond the harbour mouth. 

“ The tender Wave —so called jocosely because - •vr': Wt 
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Britannia rules her—is a small steam yacht, barque- 
rigged, and fitted for insinictional purposes. She is 
not used for pleasure purposes except on such occasions 
as the whole holidays, when a party of cadets is taken 
round to Dcvonport to see some ships in course of 
construction in the dockyard, or to visit some of the 
matters of interest in the gunnery and torpedo instruc¬ 
tion ships in the port. 

“At all other times the Wave is a school-ship, a 
technical model, and duiing the summer months a 
very hard-worked craft. She is taken out of the har¬ 
bour every week day for one purpose or another, and 
the drills aloft begin early in the morning. The 
navigating officei takes her out with small parties, to 
learn and practise pilotage and the navigating a vessel 
by the use of Admiralty charts. The cadets, in turn, 
are put in charge of the bridge, actually to take her 
out, the navigating officer naturally keeping an eye on 
• the performances, to sec that his vessel is not left on 
the rocks. If he go below for a minute, the feelings of 
the youthful pilot have doubtless been well described 
by Mark Twain in his ‘Mississippi.’ The first 
lientenr.nt takes a watch of one term of the cadets out 
in her for-instruction in the management of the vessel 
under sail, and morning sail .drill .is also part of his 
t.Hte w/fhe engineer .uyee .ithe engines for 
Kuifoc. iflthp man^tttjfpt; ind const 


tions necessary when getting up steam,,__ 

very thorough course of practical and theoretical teach¬ 
ing which he gets in the steam-study in the Britannia . v ' 
“ The object always aimed at in dealing with&dcts •• 
is never to teach them anything of which they .are' 
not taught also to make a practical use. The Nayyis • 
essentially a service of-action, and in addition. td;fhe 
gain to the general service in always accustoming thp : f 
cadets from the first to be up to any work, there is 
gain that in so dealing with boys you are akfofoli 
ing the grain of their minds. We often heat; a 1 
school asking, ‘ What’s the use of this or that ? V.'TlJiir' 
question could never be asked in the BrifanHia ^^^- -^ 
out the complainant running the risk of 
■ extra hour in the practical application of ttfig-j 
lesson. A boy is usually more matter-of-fact ihaii'-hi* 
teachers, and it is a good instance of this 
cadets now give very little attention to tea^hit^life^ 
masts and yards, which used to be the staple -cont-yi- 
inodity of seamanship instruction, and think that str - ^ 
is the really important branch. They are about f 
in this, but it is curious that they should be- so-'f 
sighted as to have noted it. The beautiful rigged;! 
working models connected with the seamanship;?! 
former days are always attractive to the small. 1 
who visits the ship, but when he enters as a caddptfejy' 
finds that this is not'considered • up to date/ 

“ Great importance is attached to boat-sailing afa[<£>. . 
a. signal-work ; a midshipman should be thoi’mighly • 
proficient in these before he goes to sea, if he is; to 
, find favour in the. eyes of his commanding officer. 

> A smile is often observed on Some visitor’s face wHen 
tf .he .ls told that a. party of-cadets' out in a bdat on ‘ 



.summer 


afternoon, skimming over the bar be 


hour 
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in a good breeze, are at study. A very pleasant form 
of study, no doubt, but a very necessary one; for 
directly the lads leave the Britannia to go to sea, they 
may be called upon at once to take charge of a boat 
and sail her off on some duty. 

“ There is, of course, a "rent deal of hard mathema¬ 
tical work to be done by a boy on board, and if he is 
idle and neglects it, he is as likely as not to fail, and be 
returned to parents as the result of not passing an 


spends in the old ship ; nothing is spared to give .him 
every opportunity of enjoyment. Captain after cap¬ 
tain has thought his term of office incomplete if he has 
not devised some new mode of amusement or exten¬ 
sion of some existing one. No school is fitted with so 
complete a scheme of games and employments ashore 
and afloat. No one can say that the boys are over¬ 
worked when they are free any summer day after study 
is over, at 3.30, till they must come on board agaih 
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examination ; but the work is splendidly taught, and 
,n6 Cadet need ever fail if lie works decently well; sup- 
' posing that lie has been able to pass in. lie must have 
enough ability to pass out. The naval service depends 
on a sound mathematical knowledge applied to prac¬ 
tical work, and this knowledge admits of direct test by 
examination* so that it is only light that the naval 
officer should be expected to pass at certain times 
without trenching on the vexed question of the suit¬ 
ability of examinations as a test of suitability to defend 
'■ our country. 

. ,•£* The social life of cadets in the Britannia is to a 
-'great extent responsible for the strong coherence 
between the members of the ‘Executive’ in the Navy ; 
they have all passed through the same mill, they know 
’that their messmates have the same traditions, and 
have been trained fror.. the fiisl in *he same school ol 
madly independence and straightforwardness. Nothing 
be pleasanter than the two years which a cadet 

■-*. * . " f. >• 


to tea at 7 to 7.10, while the summer half-holiday is 
unequalled anywhere lor its freedom from any muster 
or ‘ call.’ The Hritaimia is admitted by everyone 
who has looked into the life on board and ashore 10 
be the finest school 111 England, and it is likely to be 
so when a scries of the finest naval officers who have 
been chosen to command have given their best thoughts 
to improve the life. The Prince of Wales has always 
been commended lor his judgment in sending his two 
sons to begin their life in public by taking equal shares 
with all the cadets who were going through the 
Britannia at that time. 

“ " lie late Duke of Clarence retained a very strong 
affection for the old ship, and a lively recollection of the ' 
various episodes of his life at Dartmouth. The Princes’ 
life was so completely free from affectation or from any 

• difference in their treatment, that a visitor coming here 
would never have nocked any difference; and this con- 
stituted the charm and value of,the. training tp.UtqpUy 

,t 4 * • • i .A**.#. \ 
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The records of the time show that they acted all tap.- 
while thoroughly in the spirit of the regulations, and 
appreciated, as the better-minded always do, that there 
is nothing forbidden for the mere purpose of annoyance 
or restriction, as schoolboys often think. When idle 
or unprepared with work, they took their drills, but any 
insubordination, which would have been impartially 
dealt with, did not exist 

“ The Britannia Eleven plays an out match every 
summer half-holiday, and their opponents, the sur¬ 
rounding schools, the regiments at Dcvonport, and 
the naval teams as they can be arranged, as well as 
the county^ find the boys worthy focmcn, and mostly 
return beaten ; some of the recent years have shown 
extraordinary successes. The band plays up in the 
fields, and the scene is lively in the extreme. Three 
matches arc played at the same time, and one match 
at least is pkfycd against lima elevens of a neighbour¬ 
ing school. In the evening the band plugs on board, 
when the youngsters can let olT some of the steam pent 
up during the hour of evening preparation for the next 
day’s work. The band is composed of the pctsonal 


servants of the cadets, who are entered from the shore, 
and chosen for their ability to play some instrument. 
The whole scene on board at night is very striking, 
and should be seen if the cadets’ life is to be appre¬ 
ciated. 

“The progress in the establishment in the last 
fifteen years has been nothing short of a revolution ; 
the rapidly changing forms of vessels and the needs of 
the general service have called for complete change in 
the scheme of teaching; the internal and outside fittings 
continually being improved and added to make almost 
a new ship of the old craft, though she remains safely 
moored, with her companion Himiostan ahead of her, 
in the same old place. 

“ Everything connected with the Navy must be lei^J 
with the times, and most of all in the Hritanma it is 
necessary for all the teaching to be, if possible, before 
the times, so that a youngster going to sea may not 
find himself a fossil before he has begun. God grant 
that our Navy may ever continue to be the English¬ 
man's ideal of the profession for a Christian and a 
gentleman-! ” 
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M’Rtr.. 


|J—I —^ 11 K capacious month of April has arrived, 
:,,u * the perplexing question, Shower-proof 
cloak or -.un-hade ? has to be decided. 
^ ■== Appropiiatc to the season is the beautiful 
waterproof plush manufactured by Messrs. Lister, % 
which, made either as a three-quarter mantle or a 
semi-fitting jacket, looks costly and is most service¬ 


able ; but it requires the skill of an adept in the art 
of mantle-making to insure a successful garment. 
April’s varying moods would also seem to have' 
inlluenced the selection of the leading colourings 
for mnteiials; for vve now see side by side.an 
“• Amazon ’’ cloth of smooth and silky surface in bright 
blue with one dyed to the hue of the sunny lawn 
refreshed by a show cr. 

Covert and faced-cloth in colourings of drab, tan, 
putty, and fawn have numerous admirers, whilst.',* 
grey cashmere, vv : »h an infinitesimal check in blue* 
green, or pink possesses a grace all its own. Ere this, 
you will have arrived at the correct conclusion that 
all the materials for the Spring season, with few 
exceptions, are smooth on the surface and of a clothy 


texture. 


Moird silk was arranged in an excellent manner pn 
a new style of costume, the skirt, which was cut short 
and round, was made in bright blue faced-cloth, each 
width of material forming a box-pleat tapering towards 
the waist; the under portion of each pleat was com¬ 
posed of black moird silk, the huge sleeves and folded 
;. ' .VA • ' • ■' • ' 
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bodice, terminating at the jet embroidered waist-belt, 
were also of moird. Associated with this costume was 
a deep shoulder-cape outlined with black, having a 
handsome collar, turned down over a scarf of the 
moire' silk, tied in a large bow with broad ends fringed 
with jet. A bonnet of gold-coloured fancy straw, with 
wide bows of black ribbon and tips frosted with gold, 
completed this stylish costume. 

Now that the days of fur trimmings arc numbered, 
jetted galloons and embroideries, combined with 
ribbon, step in to take their place. Lace will certainly 
gain in favour as the summer advances, and now 
appears on cloth or moire silk, in ecru or straw¬ 
-coloured tints of Venetian and Maltese design, particu¬ 
larly in the form of an insertion, straight lines being 
one of the characteristics of the mode of to-day. 

■ Lace in its finer qualities of Brussels or Chantilly 
will be utilised by milliners on huge bats and also for 
matrons’ caps, the latter ornamented with ribbon and 
fancy pins. The dress cap we illustrate on p. 391 
is a new and becoming design, gracefully drooping 
behind the cars, and >ct giving dignity and height tQ 
.-the wearer by the raised crown and erect bows of 
‘-ribbon. Ivory-tinted lace may have the pretty addition 
of ribbons of vieux rose, mauve or violet purple. ’ 

' . Tennis Blouses . • 

No' abatement is indicated in the enthusiastic 
following of the old favourite game of tennis, 


although the breezy down offers a strong countei- 
attfcction in the invigorating pastime of goif, and 
the fascinations of boating claim attention. F«. 
each or either the becoming blouse is appropriate. 
Our illustrated example is made in a shot blue and 
green silk—two colours that have combinpd their con¬ 
trasting charms with pleasing effect. The full bodice 
and shouldor-capc are drawn into a small square yoke 
over which the deep squaie collar turns down, and is 
fastened in front with a large scarf bow and ends. A 
puff and full to the elbow is repeated again to the 
wrist, where it turns back and forms a cuff. The 
bodice is shaped to the waist by tiny perpendicular 
tucks sewn to an underneath belt, and*forms a frill 
below ; an embmidcred line of feather-stitching in 
daik blue outlines coll.11, cuffs, and fulls. 

If this blouse were made in cieam-wliite cashmere 
or flannel embioideied with two or more tones of 
colcmting^denlical with the Club colours, atul bow of 
silk in concsponding shades, it would then have a 
distinctive style of its own. 

An old favourite is still with us in the close-fitting 
blouse, with fulness drawn up high to the throat and 
collar turned down. The large sleeves, cut like a 
man’s shirt-sleeve, with stiffened cuff, and straight. 
waist-belt sewn to the skirt, and fastening with it at 
the left side of the limit width, a welcome fashion to 
those who ictaiii meiuoiics of skirts and beffs that 
refused to “pull together.’’ In almost every instance, 
the plain short tennis costume of either tweed or cloth 
is made to fasten at the side of the front and orna¬ 
mented with a lappet, which is repeated also at the 
opposite side and forms a pocket. 

The hnl worn with the blouse in our illustration is of 
coarse fancy slinw, the crown burnt eieam in colour, 
with a brim of dark blue and giccn plaited straw and 
rosettes and aigrettes of blue. 

A covert coat is an acquisition, and has much to 
recommend it both for style and usefulness, and may 
be worn fastening invisibl) straight down the front or 
opening over the blouse. It is cut semi-lilting in front, 
tigbtlv tit 1 ingut the back, with basque twelve inches below 
the waist and each seam strapped and double-stitched, 
and should be made either in fawn or putty-coloured , 

cloth. Let me here mention that the basques of jackets 

are not worn so deep as they were last season, and in' 
some designs are raised at either side and longer at 
the back and front Also that the fulness of sleeves 
is arranged to the back of the arm and droops away 
from the shoulder. 

Tca-go-ous and Morning Wrappers. 

An incalculable advantage is gained when a gown 
will serve a double purpose and look to advantage. 
The tea-gown holds first rank as such, londingj.a 
hostess a charmingly graceful appearance when wel¬ 
coming friends to a social cup of lea or genial hoijje 
dinnti party. A. 

1 will describe one that is undoubtedly elegant Yn 
colouring and design. On a lightly-fitting lining wtt 
arranged a soft satin robe-front - of tUMUpiso^tt^, 
crossed at intervals wjth lines of tinted-ti'c^ififljatujn, 

< -v. .. • 




straight overfronts and back of the gown were made 
in Ondinc silk, : shot blue and faint yellow with an 
opalescent effect; unlined were these overfronts, the, 
looped edge of the selvedge forming a pretty finish. 

A deep cape of tinted lacc encircled the yoke, and 
the sleeve was composed of a large puff of satin, and 
lines of insertion, finished with a lace frill below the 
elbow. At the back, the gown fitted close to the 
figure and was cut with a short train. 

A lovely tea-gown for a biidc—sec illustration is 
made in grey cashmere and ivoiv satin veiled with net 
and dimmed lace and inone ribbon. The lining must 
be exactly fitting to the liguio. The whole of the fionl 


Nothing could be prettier fer a child of three years 
than a' little frock of white muslin, cut with a small 
round yoke, into which is gathered the short-waisted 
bodice, the skirt, hanging straight and slightly full to '• 
the ankles, had a gathered frill - of embroidered muslin 
headed with a row of insertion and minute tucks. A 
line of insertion at the waist had a pretty effect, and . 
the deep collar frill and puffed sleeves were formed of , 
embroidered muslin, lace, and tucks. 

A favourite style is the daintily-coloured silk slip worn 
under the transparent muslin and lacc frock. A pretty 
effect was attained with pink silk and white muslin, the 
little bodice, entirely composed of alternate rows of 


is draped with satin anil net, a deep llouna: of lace 
festooned with ribbons trimming the hem, lace also 
forms the square and falls in a graceful jabot at either 
side of the liont; ribbons are brought fioin the .side 
scams under the arms to a centre at the bust, giving 
an limpirc effect to the design. 

Cashmere shoulder levers terminate half-way down 
the front, and the back is cut either with a wide pleat 
or plainly fitting to the figuic. The cashmere sleeves 
are fully pleated, and lines of uhbon finished off with 
bows are sewn front elbow to wiist, a frill of lace falling 
■ over the hand. 

This design would make a handsome gown in black 
silk with a front of amber veiled in black net, lace, and 
ribbons. 

Those who wish for case and economy combined 
would do well to invest m cash mere of a soft petunia 
colour and convert it into a tea gown, cut straight and 
full from neck to feet, girdled at the waist with satin 
ribbons, also tied at the tin oat w ith a bow of the same. 
The back to form a Watteau pleat and the hem ti mimed 
with a gathered fiill boulere.1 with late in-.itlion, a 
, deep hill also edged with inset lion is inscited into the 
arm-hole ; a long puff to the elbow and (hence tight to 
the wust is the fashion of the sleeve. 

Waim, cheerful-looking flannels in broad stripes of 
pink and while patterned ovei with a design in gti-\, 
or blue with a moiri? elicit in a d.uker shade, ate the 
materials of which the morning wrappers are made 
With the addition of deep turned-down collars and cuffs 
of quilted silk and silk cord girdle. 

A dressing jacket looked fresh and pretty made in 
pale blue, and was successfully trimmed with lace in- 
seilson; the sleeve was bell-shaped, and rosettes 
fastened the lace insertion that hunted the round joke. 

A tca-jacket for a young lady in pink Surah silk had 
a square yoke outlined with a frill of ecru lace, high 
collar and scarf belt with long streamers of silk. The 
sleeve was made with fulness, at the back of the atm 
fiom shoulder to wiist, and finished with lace. 

Childrens Garments. 

The Empire inode influences the designs foi chil¬ 
dren's frocks with charming effect. 

Lace, both as an insertion and also an edging, plays 
• nipprta^j; ,jwitt, with white rausljn either plain or 
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Valenciennes lace and 
muslin, opened in front 
to show a vest of pink 
silk drawn in tiny tucks ; 
lace was inserted around 
the short waist and headed 
the full at the hem of the 
little skirt, which was 
tucked and edged with 
lure. Sleeves of lace and 
muslin were made long 
to the wrist, with an 

1 ’inpne puli' at the 
shoulder. A charmingly 
pretty frock, and if made 
in \ ellow silk and white 
muslin and luce, with the 
addition ol a large drawn 
hat of muslin and a tuft 
ol \ ellow feathers, would 
look peifeclion for brides¬ 
maid or garden-party 
tun k. 

Ail i xqmsitc christening 
lobe "as made in ivory - 
tmtud satin covered with 
dainty lStiwsels lace; 
another \va-> one filmy 
ha/e of finest cambric 


and dainty lace. 

I vljll describe a couple of fascinating lutle flocks 
for chrldicn of two jears: one in finely spotted muslin 
wij^ lace beading at the waist, through which was 
^irawn :i pink ribbon t\mg at the back in long bows 
•' and ends; a soft full sleeve of mu-lin had .1 wrist-band 
of lace, and around the neck v.ix a dainty frill of 
muslin with a vandyke edge, and a corresponding full 
trimmed the hem of the fiock. Another pretty variety, 
but less simple in design, was made with a square 
yoke of alternating rows of Valenciennes and embroid¬ 
ered muslin insertion, the shoit sleeves were fan¬ 


shaped frills made in the same way, and rows of 
insertion encircled the waist. The skin was richly 
tucked between each insertion anil edged with a ft ill 
of muslin, with tucks and edging of Valenciennes 
lace. 


Dainty and picturesque arc the outdoor garments 
provided this season for the little children, and the 
Spring-like freshness of the colouring of materials is 
peculiarly adapted to then mpiiicmcnls; hut no doubt 
wc nil specially connect the purits of white with the 
simplicity of childhood, and it is in an ivory-white 
fared-cloth that the design we illustiate is made, lined 
throughout with gold-coloured silk and embroidered 
in the same shade of colour. The quaint little 
shoulder-cape is bordered with embioideiy and a frill 


of silk, and almost covers the short-waisted bodice, 
which is little more than a deep yoke ; to this is sew n 
the coat in slight fulness in front, increasing toward-, 
the centre of the back. A broad scarf-belt of silk 
passes around the waist and fastens at the back in . 
large bow without ends. The sleeves arc set full in a 
large puff and continued tight-fitting to the wrist. 

This design would look exceedingly quaint if made 
in dull blue cloth and embroidered with goldcn-grcen 
silk. 

The bonnet is of drawn white silk with a broad bow 

«nd «ndi> of oiiu fiv5tcm.il under ilic thin. The outside 

brim is covered plainly with silk and a ulll crown and 
tuft of feather lips. 

Those useful little adjuncts to children’s costume, 
the silk blouses, made in a variety of designs with or 
without sashes, ornamented 
with eilliei Valenciennes, 
lace or tihhon rosettes, will 
ceilainly obtain throughout 
the summci season. (>ur 
illustration shows an ex¬ 
ample of the little silk 
blouse, and is made m 
almond-blossom pink Small 
•■ilk. A pointed yoke eliei t 
m tiny perpendicular links 
has a suit '.ail collar 
fastened with losellr. and a 
full pulled sleeve finished 
at the wiist wit!, lucks and 
a nartow heading. A draw¬ 
string routines llu* blouse 
at the waist wlmli dumps 
over the lnoad silk s.mh : 
this is “made up” into a 
laige knot m the enure of 
the bill k, and the two ends 
hang down to the edge of 
the frock. Thus the blouse huhjsb and frock 



is complete, and may lie ,n o OK FOL ’ R YKAKS 

worn with any frock either 

of bron/c gran velveteen, olden brown cashmciC, 
or white ciepon. 

In our design is shown a truck of cieam-colourcd 
cashmere, cut out m Vandykes at the hem and edged 
with a lliit pleated full ol the pink silk. 

A pretty blouse of pale blue silk had a yoke with 
deep turned-down collar fi ill of fiat pleated silk and 
lace ; the sleeve was one large putf with a dainty culT 
at the wrist. A. J.I.. G. 


olden brown cashmciC, 


('ill fafer fattiins /or malting . st nines /rant Ihr original design 
i/.iil/ntlfil in tin \ at In .V may tv had, ««/ to the senders MeiWOl- 
mats, for one shilling and six feme each (.md /or one shilling in On. 
I use of the House an.l the ihildren’t froths). .1/’/•/n otion should 
he inode to the Author oj “l hit l hat oh Hiest," rate of the Editor 

oj ‘ shi.l’s Maim/imc, I.a Helie Sauragt, London, E.C, 
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A GOSSIP FROM BOOK LAND. 


• Q-ikih GAIN we have a story by Mr. Stanley 
clfiSLs Wcyman to speak of in our “Gossip. - ’ 
^ H ^ ,c Man in ' i * ac * c ’ (Cassell) is not i o 
='*** lengthy a story as that which we referred 
to before, hut it is 
-.tiuiig anti with a 
well sustained inter- 
i .1. The adven¬ 
tures of the little 
Sicur tic Mai tin- 
kiult both lielorc 
and after he fell 

into the fluidics 
of M. Solomon 
\6trrdumc are well 
told, and cannot 
but mouse and hold 
the n-adei's atten¬ 
tion. It would not 
he fair to tell how 
the Hosiery which 
surrounds the lad i> 
um.iveiled, bill the 
diam.uic manner in 
which the tU'nouc- 
tUfHt is brought 
about leads to .» 
scene which is moie 
than powerful, llu- 
little touch of anti 
climax, in who h we 
ate shown how 
“poetic justicewas 
in (led out t o 
‘■Master Crafty 
l'->es, is cpiite ex 
'li able, hoi. alter 
•'ll, the talc is of 
France under Kichc- 

I -u and not of 
mneteenth - century 
•‘“'lain. 1 must not 
fiss by this story 
«iilimit a word as 

illustrations— 

,!,on R and vivid 

drawings by Mr. Wal Paget and his brother Mr. 

II M. Paget. 

lo the “ Masters of Contcmporaiy Music” scries 
• Gsgood, Mellvaine & Co.) Mr. Charles Willeoy has 
■ outributed an excellent volume on the “ Mastcis of 
English Music.” As far as possible*, the biographical 
data have been gathered from the composers them* 
'^■Ives, and when 1 point out that the musicians 
1,lr l,'dcd in the work are Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. A. 

Mackenzie, Mr., F. H. Cowen, Dr. C. Hubert 



AN II.I.l'STK A I ION I KOM 


Hastings Parry, and Professor C. Villiers Stanford, I 
have said enough to whet the appetite of all lovers of 
Knglish music and musicians. The portraits of Sir 
Anhur Sullivan -first as Mendelssohn scholar in 1856, 

then as a young 

man of two-and- 

twenly (though,after 
the manner of por¬ 
traits taken thiily 
joars ago. this does 
make Sir Aithur 
look little younger 
than Ins present age 
\» ould-.variant), and, 
lastly, as lie is to¬ 
day- form an intcr- 
e-tmg series. Titles 
and honour have 
done nothing to add 
to the value of Sir 
Aithur - s work. As 
tlumiugli as lie could 
make it. he alwavs 
sent it from his 
hands. In Mr. 
Willeby’s pages we 
see him struggling, 
using, succeeding, 
but in himself al¬ 
ways the same, 
kindly, courteous, 
and considerate lo 
all with whom he 
had dealings. A 
journey to the Far 
West, undertaken a 
few years ago for 
family reasons, led 
to a scene which 
can only properly be 
told in Sir Arthur’s 
own words, quoted 
l.v Mr. Willeby 
“ 1 was travelling, - ’ 
lie says, “ on a 
stage .n rather a 
wild part of Calitimua, and atrivctl at a mining camp 
where wc had to get down for refreshments. As we 
drove up, the diivcr said, ‘They export you here, Mr. 
Sullivan.’ 1 was much pleased, and when I reached 
tile place, I came acioss a knot of prominent citizens at 
the whisky stoic. The foremost of them came up to a 
big burly man at my side, and said, * Are you Mr. 
Sullivan?’ The man said * No,’ and pointed to me. 
The citizen looked ai me lather contemptuously, and, 
after a while, said, * \\ hy, how much do you weigh ? ’ 
1 thought that was lather a curious method of testing 
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(lie power of a composer, but I at once ,answered, 
‘About 162 poutjds.’ .‘Well,’ said the man, ‘that’s 
odd to me, anyhow. Do you mean to say you gave 
fits to John S. Blackman down in Kansas City?’ I 
said, 1 No, 1 did not give him fits.’ He then, said, 

‘ Well, who are you?’ I replied, ‘ My name is Sulli¬ 
van.’ ‘Ain’t you John Sullivan the Slogger:’ I dis¬ 
claimed all title to that and told him 1 wasAithur 
Sullivan. ‘Oh, Arthur Sullivan!’ he said. ‘What, 
are you that man a» put ‘•1’inaforc" together?’—rather 
a gratifying wav of describing my composition. 
Nevertheless, I said ‘Vos.’ ‘Well,’ returned the 
citizen, ‘1 am Sony you ain't John Sullivan, but still 1 
■* am glad /o see you any way -let's have a drink.’ 1 
had a drink, and received an invitation to pass as 
- many days as I liked with them.” Pcihnps this is not 
in even lespcd a sample of the anecdotes m the book, 
but it -.hows that anecdotes aie llivry, Alai tltC\ illC 
mingled with iritieism that strikes one as being both 
just to its subject and helpful to the general reader. 
And in that lies the value of all such vvoik. 

What an admirable idea it istogivechildieu at school 
lessons in the piaetical woikmg of the ■ oustitution of 
' whose liistoiy they have been taught. Messrs. Cassell 
have just published a second edition of “ Lessons in 
our Laws : or Talks at liioadaerc I-aim," which deals 
with the makers and caiueis.out of the law, explains the 
relation of one bianch ot die State to another, and shows 
the quarter from which each derives its power. Lessons 
like these are an admirable training for lutuic citi/cuslup. 

If literary style were the only test of a book's excel¬ 
lence or claim to the consideiation of readers, then 
■* “ Gunner Jingo’s Jubilee" would have shoit shrift in 
any “ C.ossip from Bookland." But the volume under 
this strange title which Mcssis. Remington be Co. 
have just published is so full of good stories anil chatty 
reminiscences that one can fin give its bulk and its 
technical faults. Its author is a tcured officer of the 
Royal Artillery, Ma|or-(ieneral T. Bland Strange, who 
has seen service in a good many portions of the 
Empire and retains a clear recollection of places and 
. incidents. He was a Woolwich Cadet at the same 
time as Chinese Cordon, and 111 later years was outlie 
■’ educational stall' at Woolwich when the 1 >ukc of Cim- 
•5 naught was a gentleman cadet there ; and lie say s 
. that “there was no smarter, steadier gunnel in the 
squad than the gunner of the blood royal.’’ Pei haps 
Tin Gunner J mgo's student days classical knowledge did 
’ not play so large a part in the entrance examination 
for Woolwich as it does now, or he would not—even 
in retirement—have twisted Ins Horace abotn as he 
docs when he tries to recall the famous J'.tfMt mors 
lines. But that is one of the lapses 1 am disposed to 
‘forgive in consideration of the good stories lie tells of 
“the Rock,” the West Indies, the Mutiny, and of 
-Canada. His tale of the very accessible Colonial 
■Governor is belter than usual. 1 One of the most 
popular of Colonial Governors." he says “a man who des¬ 
pised sentries and the usual paraphernalia of a prancing 
/ 'pi , oconsulj and who never had hi« hospitable doors shut 


except to a ‘brickfielder’ (hot wind), .found him-df 
invaded by an Antipodean.politician in r a hurry, m, 0 
seeing a neat damsel coming down the &rcat stain. 
in the coolest of simple costumes, beckoned her, .md 
said, ‘ My dear, 1 am in a hurry to see your'master.’ 
and slipped a coin into her hand. With perfect c., m . 
posure. she conducted him to the study door, which she 
threw open. * Bob, here is a gentleman very an\,. IU s 
to see you. lie has just given me a half-crown.' - j 
am obliged to limit myself to short anecdotes from our 
anilim's iicli stoic; and I confess that I h.u C 
enjoyed *' thinner Jingo" not a little, despite the old 
soilin') s weakness fin diopping into political remarks 
(which inti-i fail to please a/I his readers) and the 
disi iiiMve (h.uaitei of his book. 

Despite the icpcatcd visits of its ruler to Europe, and 
tile hr.i Uui 1 is pinum lb are lo De found in almost 

cveiv town m our bind, 1 doubt whether there is 
.itioi net lull i ivihsed country so little known to the 
•‘man in the sheet" as l’cisia. But signs arc not 
wanting liut "the Land of the Lion and the Sun” 
has .1 I>1 illi.mt lutiire befoic it, politically and from a 
comnic ni.il point of view. The latest book on the 
cnuntiv is one ol the best. It is entitled “A Year 
amongst the Persians,” is written by Dr. Edward G. 
limn lie, and published by Mcssis. A. & C. Black. 
Dr. Blow ne wines temperately, and describes with great 
c.ne wli.it lie saw. Theic is a dry humour apparent 
m many of the frequent arguments in which he 
indulged wall his native friends that docs not in any 
w.iy.ditiact fioin the value of his work. As a rule, 
our author devotes Ins space to the people rather than 
to the pl.u cs in which lie found them. Speaking of 
kashan, howevu, he savs, “Almost every town in 
1 ‘eisia is 11 'ciliated I’m something, and Kashan is said 
lo have tinee.speualilics: fust, its brass-work; second, 
its s(orpion,;wh'ci: arc said never to attack strangers, 
but only the natives of the town); and thirdly, the 
extreme tnuoiousiiess ol ns inhabitants. Concerning 
the lall> 1, it is cm 11 ntly asserted that there forincily 
existed a Kashan legiment, but that, in consul-ration 
of ihe cowardice of us men, and their obvious ineffici¬ 
ency, it was disbanded, and those composing it were 
told to return to their homes. On the following day a 
deputation «»f the men waileil 011 the Shah, asserting 
that they weie all aid of being attacked on the road, 
and begging for an escoit. ‘ We are a hundred poor 
fellows all .done,’ they said ; 'send some horsemen with 
us to pi tiled us.’ ’’ From other stories which Dr. Brow 11c 
tells, J am obliged to admit that the sobriquet vvh’th 
Anglo-l’er.sians of my acquaintance give Persia is justi¬ 
fied. They call it “ the land of the liar and the sun ” 

V 

In handsome single volumes Messrs, Cassell h ive 
just published new editions of those two clever stoi- '*, 
“Tiny Luttrell ” by Mr. E. W. Hornung, and “ 1 ' lC 
An nimble Lady Biddy Fane” by our old cont’nb< ,,nr 
Mr. hrank Barrett. Both stoiics deserve a. w dc 
circle of leaders, and in this handy and portable f> 111 
should be sure of popularity. Mr. Barretfs story ‘ 5 
accompanied by‘a number of,telling illustrations.- 
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A Reservoir Reflector. 

Our figure shows a rcllector for gas lamps indoors, 
whit h at the same time alxoibs the heat of the flames, 

ami tends to 
keep t h e 
rooms < mil. 
The reser¬ 
voir. R. Con¬ 
tains water, 
and is open 
to the air. *o 
that the heat 
is absorbed 
in evaporat¬ 
ing the water, 
which ren- 
deis the ait 
sufficiently 
moist to he 
pleasant. To- 
baeco-.smoke 
and the gas¬ 
eous fumes 
are also ab¬ 
sorbed, and, if required, a disinfectant, such as per¬ 
manganate of potash, can he added to the water. liy 
means of a siphon arrangement, the reflector < an he 
emptied and tilled with fiesh water in a few minutes 
without having to touch the water. 

Indiarubber Curtains. 

Curtains of an indiarubber composition, containing 
75 percent, of the gum, 3 per cent, of wool 
dust, 5 per cent, of pulverised fruit stones, io 
pu cent, of bleached amber varnish, and 5 per 
'cm. of bleached leather waste, with a little 
intiiMiij;d earth, have been introduced on the 
Comment. The ingredients are wotked into 
•1 paste by means of bisulphide of carbon and 
'oiled into thin sheets, which are dccoiated 
wuh pleasing designs. 

Poison in Dolls. 

A. Bulowsky, a foreign chemist, ha* 
tucntly shown that children’s india-tubber 
toys—such as are used on the Continent at 
hast -sometimes contain harmful pigments. 

•■lack dolls, for instance, are often coloured 
m the mass with lead salts, and red rubber 
itilu Ii«s with sulphide of antimony, which, 
however, t\oes not dissolve in the saliva. 
l,l «y ruhbef uqjkl* usually contain line oxide, 


and arc therefore dangerous, especially if brought to 
the mouth. Surface colouring u also effected by 
ininrious pigments, and it is probable, he thinks, that 
many childish ailments are leally due to this unrecog¬ 
nised cause. 

A Glaze Frost. 

A runaik.ib'.c “k1<uc fiust’’ occurred during the 

past winter 111 Koumauia. This natural phenomenon 
is atliihulcd to rain falling and instantly freezing on 
the surf.u 1 of the ground cooled below the heezing- 
pomt, and it covers them with a smooth coating of ice. 
In kmimania, lmwever, the cause seems to have been 
that the r.umliops were already cooled below the 
freezing-point and only 1,ceded contact with some hard 
surface to freeze them, as the suriacc of the gtnund 
was abme the temperature of the freezing-point. The 
frost coated the telegraph wncs near I’lUcharest with 
ice and icn les to llv diameter of an tin h or more and 
broke them down, Trees were also snapped across 
and branches torn otf by the weight of the ice. 

A Gas-motor Car. 

A new motor for drawing tramcars, in lieu of horses, 
has been 1 ntinduced into England fioin America. It 
is the invention of Mr. Connelly, and the motor is a 
gas-engine winked with compressed coal gas or with 
oil gas. The explosions of the gas are noiseless, there 
are no disagreeable fumes, and the speed is easily re¬ 
gulated. Our illustration gives a general view of this 
locomotive, which can also be combined with the car 
in one vehicle. 



.’ Tiuc cok nelly Motok. {Srm a/AeUinfA.) 

1 . . ■ .. .« • '*. . •. ■ 
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The Roof of Asia. 

The great Dapsang Plateau, in the Pamirs, has 
been called the “roof of Asia.” It was visited by 
Lord Dunmorc during his travels in that region, when, 
by the aneroid barometer, lie found its elevation no 
Jess than 16,000 feet above the sea. Nevertheless, no 
discomfort was experienced from the mountain sick¬ 
ness caused by exeitiou m the larer atmosphere of 
high altitudes. 

The Moth as a Mimic. 

An intcicMing <.isr of protective mimicry is related 
by Mr. (i. Jl. t'uttuii, nl Hiram, Ohm, I'.S., in 
an American sucntilii* lomii.il. One day he observed 
the stub of a In.on li piopilmg limn the tilink of a 
young cheiij tiee which lie had ucenlly primed, and, 
womleimg how lie had wnlooked it, drew out his 



Tilt MOTH AS A MIS 


pocket-knife to < til it away, but found that he had 
startled a moth. The insect was attached by its head 
to the baik, whit h 11 closely icsembled, and at the 
usual angle of the biaiuhcs as shown in the sketch 
above. Moreover, the abdomen being white icsembled 
the end of a decaying branch. 

A Great Fireball. 

On January 25th last, about 10 p.m., a magnificent 
fireball or meteor was seen in the heavens over a 
great section of Worcesicishiic and other adjacent 
parts of the cmmliy. It appeared to travel from norlh- 
north-wesl to south south-west, and is described 
as having been double-headed, of a bluish lustre 

in the heart, and yellow at the edge-. Its bril¬ 
liance is said to h.ue eipiallrd tlmt of the electric 
arc. and when it Im.ilK exploded, at a point 
estimated ns being neni Tcwkesbinv and sixteen 
miles high, it emitted iI.isIks which tinned the 
niglu into a kind ol‘ day. and lrfi a long lumi¬ 
nous ti ail of lire. Sexual delona'imis followed 
its disappearance, tin* last of winch was >■ 
violent as to rattle no. kuv and shake bouses 
in the mannei <•( an eaii)i<|itakc. \\ bctiiei it 
was an instance of globular lightning or a 
meteoric stone is not <pi to cu lain, as no * races 
-of any fragments have b- en found, but >' was 
probably the laltei. Next ewnmg abont right 
p.m. a curious meteor was observed .it (aoydon 
by Mr. J. Mumo. who l as described it ns a 
■“black aurora.” Five dark rays or streamers. 


like the blades 
of a fan, ex¬ 
tended Irom a 
point aboic the 
northern hori¬ 
zon neater to 
the zenith or 
the mnguilic 
/cnilh. Seen 
again->t a h.i/v 
sky illuminated 
by the gl.ue i>l 
tile llieliopoil'-. 
they lesemliled 
st leaks ul a 
gigantic brush dipped in ('himsc ink. and the whole 
system wheeled slowly tow aids the east through an 
ate of 30 to jo , then faded out. We may add that 
about the < ml o! the past year, a ship bound fioni 
Australia to Sail Fi.incisco cm ountered a srveic 
luiiiieauc, and suddenly found herself in a pait of the 
sea wlmli was dead calm. At the same time she 
beiamo enveloped in a sheet of bliii-,h light up to die 
mm tup-, of the masts and of blinding lustre. ’I lie 
phenomenon, which was doubtless a lcmarkably lira- 
display of St. Klmo’s Fite, disappcaicd as suddeiilv 
as it came 

An Electric Clock Alarm. 

Oil! llhisli.uuiiisshow an electric dock alarm which 
is the invention of Mr. Ficldei, and is at once simple 
and efficacious. The clock may be of any shape, the 
only <|uulilu ations being that it shall lit the stand pio- 
vicletl (or have the: bottom of the stand adapted to it) 
and that the winder of the alarm shall project at the 
bark of the clock. but the clock is not connected 
with the appaiatus, and may be used, apait fiom it, in 
auntliei 100111. if desired. When the alarm is to be 
used, the clock is wound up, the alarm set, and the 
clock placed lirmly cm the stand, so that the winder of 
the aim 111 is pushed inside the slot, s, shown at the 
back of the stand. When the tunc arrives for the 
alarm to conic into action, the bell attached to the 
battery will nng until the peg. i>, is taken from il> 
place 111 the battery case, an nnangement which, in 
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the oqsc of the bell being used to awaken a servant, 
ensures her being compelled to get out . of bed to 
silence the alarm. The electrir current docs not pass 
through the clock or any part of its mechanism, and 
hvnn ingenious arrangement the metal contact plate at 



AS A I 1 MAI. 

the back of the clock stand may lie used .is a push 
and the bell used for tailing assistance of any kind, 
irrespective of the alai in. 

An Aerial Toboggan. 

The legend of D.i dalu. and teams of Crete is the 
mythical germ of aeronautics : but it i.s on rccoid that 
one Itcsiiicr, a Firm liman, attempted to fly, 01 lalhei 
float, through the an in 1O78. Ac cm ding to the 
Joiinml ties Sitn'ttns of December t'th tli.n year, he 
made several Inals with lour inverted V-shaped floats 
attached to his person. Again 111 1742 the Maicpiis 
dc Hacqucvillc, a hieinli c oniiiei. attached floats 01 
wings to his amis and ankles, and jumped limn a 
balcony of his house on the Ou.ci des Theatins, I’aii-., 
with a view of floating ovei the Sc me to the Jaidins 
dcs Tuilenes, but fell 011 the roof of a washing-boat 
moored near the rivet side, and broke his leg. It may 
now be said that the pioblcm of thing lias cnteied cm 
tlu- scientific stage, and is attracting the aiU'lllltin (ll 
seuous and able theoiists and inventors. Piofcssor 
S- 1 ’. Langley of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash¬ 
ington, U.S., recently derlaied that In: saw nothing 
to hinder us fiom c oiisliui ling a flying machine, which 
could fly round the win Id, by simply utilising the force 
of the wind itself, with an occasional help fiom a steam 
or oilier engine carried by it, when there was little or 
no wind. This remarkable deduction is based 011 his 
discovery that a wind consists of irregular puffs or 
''eats, and that a bird is able to soai by adjusting its 
wings and body so as to catch and profit by the 
impulse of these gusts. His idea is to cc. istuiet a 
machine, or “aerodrome,” on ibis principle, with 
nic.rns of adjusting the wing or catching surface to 
,l- np the full advantage of the irregular air-currents 
making up the wind, and provided with spare engines 
b) drive the machine when the wind fails. We may 
also add that. M. TshernofT, Russian physicist. 


recently brought a new theory of flight before a scien¬ 
tific society in St. Petersburg. His paper has not been 
published in this country as yet, but he endeavours to 
show that the flight of a bird depends on the princi¬ 
ple of inertia rather than on the resistance offered by 
the air to the sutf.tn- of tlic* wings. Of practical ex¬ 
periments in the 1 same- dire ction the most interesting 
are those of lieu < >. Lilienlh.il, .11 Megliu, near 
llerlin. The (h-rin.in lias constructed an appaiatns 
consisting of two huge wings, cuived like a bird’s 
and made of linen slietched on a wooden liami: with 
an a pi 1 tui c: in the middle of it. as will be *-ccn from 
our lllusliations ; and having put the wings over his 
head so as to rest on his shouldei> he takes hold of the 
frame and leaps fiom the top of .1 hid or high building 
against the wind, and thus getting the benefit of 
tile npwjid 01 healing feme glides gendy down to the 
gioimd at a slope of 10 ‘ or 15 1 ' fiom the hori¬ 
zontal. The sin face of the wings is about 15 square 

metres, and they me able to cany lum about 250 

inches, or, let its say, yards, before lie touches the 

gi omul. 11c c an lnilmc the wings’ suiface a little, and 
thus quit ken and slacken bis speed, or change liis 
diicclion. II the wind is not too strong and the wings 
too huge, theie is nppaionlly little danger in this kind 
of aeual tobogganing, whn h may yet become a novel 
form of tccic.iliou. Kvrn the aged Ptofessor Du 
Hois Kcymcmd ha-, in this way jumped fiom a height 
ii| mo feet and lauded safely, a le.it which Suggests 
the use 11 the wings as a lne escape. 

The Mammoth Crystal Cave 
Aim-lira t.111 bo.isi of the finest caves in the world, 
so fat as known. Mu-lias not only liic mammoth cave 
of Kentucky, one of the natural wondeis of the world, 
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but the marble cave of the U/aik Hills, liic Wyan¬ 
dotte Cave, the Luray C.ivein of Vnginin. and others of 
the st.ilagmitic formation, but she has a crystal cave, 
discovered in the lll.ick Hills by a patty of miners, 
and not yet explored to its lull extent. It is estimated 
that this cavern comprise fnily or fifty miles of 
underground passages in scvcial ticis, fanning a 
natural labyrinth. Jt has been formed in strata of 
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cornifcrous limestone by a creek which pursues ;m 
underground course for eleven miles at this spot. 
The peculiarity of the cave is that it is lined on walls, 
floor, and ceiling with crystals of dog-tooth spar, which, 
when lighted up, present a glittering spectacle. The 
cave is surrounded by beautiful scenery, and will, no 
doubt, become a favourite resort of the tourist. 

. A Downcast Lantern. 

• The portable hand-lamp which is shown in our 
engraving sheds its light below' as well as m fiont, and 
fulfils the requirements ot the fire insurance companies 
in the ease of corn-mills and other classes of factoiies— 
that is to say, it is locked and burns vegetable oil. 
l\;Ioicover, the oil reservoir is on the outside of the 
door, and will be seen oil the left of the figure. The 
burner projects inside, and the reflectors throw its 
light through the glass front and bottom. The lamp is 
therefore quite safe, especially as the door locks itself 
on closing, ami cannot be opened except with a key, 
which may be kept by a responsible person. The 
supply of air is regulated so as to make the flame burn 
nearly all its own smoke, and the oil burned is col/a 

• or other vegetable oil. The lamp is not only useful in 
minc^ where theie is little gas in the atmosphere, but 
in flour- and other mills or factories, not to speak of 
ordinary premises. 

A Lantern Stereoscope. 

• There has long been a want of a magic or optical 
'"lantern which would project pictures on a screen and 
' make them appear solid, like photographic images 
ijeen through the stereoscope. This has now been 
invented by Mr. John Anderton. and the apparatus 
>’hr Virtually a double lantern, piojecting the images 
'iff jXwo stereoscopic transparencies and superposing 
’• them.on the screen. When seen by the naked eye 
the combined images on the screen arc blurred and 
•misshapen, but when the observer looks through a 
small .eyeglass provided for .the, purpose, the true 

• • v.i V v' .'•/ 


proportions, distinctness, and sojid.obtained. 
This result-'is brought about by $oIarisliig v (ie ti\. 
beams of light which project the images in planes at 
right angles to each other, and the eyeglitss or lorg¬ 
nette contains a pair of analysers. The lantern can be 
used for projecting in the ordinary way by a simple 
manipulation, and it is capable of giving ten-feet 
pictures. 

The Oldest Book. 

The “papyrus prissc” found by M. l’risse in a tomb 
at Thebes, Egypt, is the oldest book ill the world. 
Written about 3550 n.i\ by the Prefect Ptah-hotcp, 
it is a collection of golden precepts and meditations on 
life and government which arc as modern 111 their 
spirit and wisdom as the best suyinjJS of Mill till) 
Aurelius or the line-t moralists. In fact, they show 
that in Egypt 5000 years ago there was a tone of culture 
and refinement equal to that of the lust modern ages. 
The papyrus is now m the I’obliothequc Nalionale, 
l’aris, and is very well picsened. It is written in the 
hieratic chniaiter. and was finished when the author 
attained the pati uichal age of 1 icr years, l'tah-hotep, 
as a prefect, tilled an office only second to the Pharaoh 
of his time, King Assa, namely that held by Joseph. 
He was Keeper of the Royal < iranaucs, Chief Justice, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Chief Justice 
rill in one. 


PUZZLE MAZE COMPETITION. 

AWARD. 

The Prize of One Guinea has been awarded to 
S. V. Horton, 

LlanKidarnfawr, 

Alierystwith. 

Extra Piizcs of Hai.I A-Gl!ixr.A each have been 
awarded to 

Wtl.I.I \M L. I'T'RKNl'll, 

75, East Hill, 

Colchester ; and 
GERTRUDE CiiOI'MAN, 

94, Oakfield Road, 

West Croydon. 

HON’Ol'kAiii.E MiNTioN is accorded to 
WllJ.IAM H. SORItY, 

72, Alcxandia Road, 

South Norwood. 


DERATE COMPETITION. 

The Prize of Two Guineas has been gained by 
Hie Rev. J. M. DRYKRRE, 

The Manse, 

Innerleithen, N.B. • 

HoNOURAitt.E Mention is accorded to .■ •» ;• 

. James Alexander, Huntly ; 

F. Austin, Petwortb ; and -f 

Amyas Seiavyn, Newcastle-on-Tyne.. 

The work of-the successful cojnp;etiJo'ri yi^,;be 
published in our pages in due courfc. 
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THE ACAPULCO GALLEON. 

BY HERBERT RUSSELL. 


WAS leaning over the 
rail of one of the finest 
of the Cape Mail steam¬ 
ships, viewing the great 
far-off heap of Table 
Mountain, which was 
rapidly dwindling into a 
blue shadow in the windy 
atmosphere as our vessel 
thundered northwards 
through the long frothing 

'idges Of the bUUlIl At. 

luniir, when a sailoily- 
luoking man came and 
stood at my side, and, 
alter gating a moment, 
exclaimed - 

" The old peak glows 
dim, sir. Another hour 
of this travelling will give 
os a dear hniuon the 
circle round. ’ 

*'l wonder." said 1, 
toil owing with my eye 
the startled flight of a 
shoal of flying fish, 
“what would be the 
sensation it one could 
dive fiom the bows and 
h-t this groat n-aung 
steamer, dunning up a 
perfect snowstorm of foam, pass over one’s head ' 

“If you were to go three fathoms below the keel 
of the vessel, you would be unconscious, except for 
llie shadow of her eclipsing the sort of twilight that 
comics sifting tlnough the green water, ot anything 
passing above you. I speak with some little know¬ 
ledge, for, curiously enough, my calling is that ol a 
diver." 

‘•Really!’* said 1, looking at my companion with 
•••me inleiest, for 1 own to finding a < onxiderulile 
lastination in the vocation ol the men who exploit" the 
hisl of the sea. “ Anti. pia\, may I ask whether you 
■m\c I teen pursuing your suhmnihic investigations m 
waters off the taper ’ 

1 1 have, sir,’’ he answered, “in Table Hay ilsdl. 
•'d, if it would entcitain you to lu-av it, 1 will tell 
a very curious yam ol my experience' below 
ilir surface of the histone anchoiuge. ’ 

"l shall indeed he most intrusted to hear the 

*'<V said I. 

1 Then? let us go and sji undu the lee of the chait- 
'iso, for thr. rush of the wind here makes talking 
difficult. Ah ! this is more comfortable. Well, sir, I 
’ ‘"tt begin by telling you that before I became a diver 
•' was a sailor, and for some years had command of a 
•bit barque t.radjng between Loqd^n and South 


Africa. I used sometimes, when at Capetown, to hear 
an old tradition of an ancient Spanish treasure-ship, 
said to be sunk in Table Bay, and which might even 
at times be seen shimmering fathoms down under the 
water, that is glass-clear, when the weather was quiet 
and the sea still. One day 1 met with an old Dutch 
settler, and lie told me a wonderful yarn about the 
wealth of this sunken galleon, which made a good deal 
of impression upon my mind at the time, for I couldn’t 
help thinking what a pity it was that so much treasure 
should lie Iving at the bottom of the hav wiihout dn 
I’tlort hcing mafic to recover it. 

“I returned to Knglaud, and fell ill of a lingering 
malady, whit h furred me to give up mv berth of com¬ 
mand. When I got well again I found no small 
diflVulty in obtaining a fresh post ; till, one day, hap¬ 
pening to meet with an old shipmate, he told me that 
lie had given up going to sea and become a diver; 
th.il he made about live pounds a week at the business, 
and stiongly iccoinnu-ndcd me to take to it. I told 
him that 1 doubted whether I should have the.nerve 
to go down to sunken wrecks and witness such ghastly 
spectacles as 1 knew it must often fall to the lot of the 
diver to behold ; but he assured me I should soon 
glow accustomed to the whole thing, and invited me • 
lo go out for a trip with him, that I might make a trial. 

A few days afuivvaiiN I accompanied him in his cutter 
to the scene of a wreck, from which he was recovering 
the c argo ; he lent me a diving-dress and a head-piece, 
am! I made my fit si descent in about eight fathoms of 
water. It was a most curious sensation walking upon 
the lied of the sea in the greenish glimmering twilight, 
tlnough which every object loomed vague and large, 
hut 1 got quite used to it before I had been down half 
an hour. To cut short this part of my story, I equipped 
myself with the necessary outfit, and started in the 
diving business, out of which 1 did a very great deal 
hcttei than as a shipmaster. 

“‘Meanwhile, there frequently ran in my head the 
recollection of the Dutchman's story ol the sunken 
treasure ship m Table Bay. It chanced one evening 
that I was in the company ol a little assemblage of 
siiiors and shipovvueis ; the vonveixation turned upon* 
valuable wreck**, and I talked somewhat freely about 
the traditional galleon supposed to be lying under 
water off Capetown, re -retting that 1 had not got the 
means to go out, and try and recover some of her rich 
freight. 1 suppose 1 ran on in n pretty fluent stiuin, 
dwelling upon the fabulous wealth of the ancient 
Spanish ships, for I found them all listening to me 
with the greatest attention. 

’* Next morning a man named Bury called upon me : 
he was a Thames barge-owner, reputed to be worth 
fifty thousand poinds, lie said he hail beer, thinking 
over the subject of our conversation on the previous 
evening, and wished to know whether I really meant 
that, providing I had the means, L would go out and 
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explore the submerged galleon ? I answered, certainly j 
that these sort of tradition* about sunken ships and 
buried treasures arc, with scarcely an exception, based 
upon some degree of truth, and so likely did 1 consider 
that there might lie a great fortune in the speculation 
to any man who would hazard some little capital upon 
the project, that I only lamented my own inability to 
make the venture, lie then came directly to the point; 
said that those views non; exactly his own, and if I 
would carryout my scheme lie would iind the necessary 
funds, the condition being that lie was to have half of 
whatever 1 might recover. I dosed with his offer, 
and a week later was on board a steamer bound foi 
Capetown. 

“On my arrival, 1 went to work to gather all the 
intelligence 1 could concerning the supposed wlicie- 
abouts of the sunken vvieek, and piesently met with a 
very old waterman, who said ho had once dimly seen 
the outline of a ship resting upon the bottom many 
feet deep, but couldn't say whether it would be the 
vessel 1 was in search of. lie pointed out the exact 
spot, which was at the entrance to the bay, betwixt 
Green Point and Robben Island, and, as 1 found, 
beyond the jurisdiction of the port authorities, so that 
I had nobody’s pci mission to ask before starting on my 
scheme. 1 hired a large sloop suitable to my purpose, 


>knd engaged half*a-dpseh1 n,. 
-structed In the use of .the airipa^-'J^'^'offfcpnin • 
of the signals which a diver makes by.’luggipj'jjt t|.,. 
life-line attached round his chest. 4 WitVtlre exceptio.: 
of these blacks, nobody had any idea of the object of 
our mission when, shortly after daybreak one inornin; 
we got under weigh, and stood out towards thcenWatU' 
of the bay. Wcariivetl a't the spot, the bearings ot 
which my old w.ueiman had told me to take by bring 
ing the lighthouse on the island directly into a line 
with the blue shadowy range of the far-off Hottentot 
Holland mountains, and let go our anchor in about 
twelve fathoms of water. This is a tolerable depth to 
dive to. I've been clown eighteen fathoms, hut the 
oppression on my chest caused by the pressure of 
water was so iusuflcrablc that 1 couldn't remain under 
more than live minutes. Well, having moored our 
oiaft, I adjusted my head-piece, Inst of all icpeating 
my mstiiu lioiis to the Malaxs ; set a brace of them to 
"oik at the air pump, with directions to keep it cease¬ 
lessly going, and then quietly dropped overboard into 
the clear water, and floated slowly down till 1 alighted 
upon the bottom. It was a brilliant South African 
morning, and the sunshine, lying bright upon the 
surface of the bay, penettated to the depths in a 
kind of misty green twilight. 
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1 came dqwn>aa•*-/,- 
lied of soft Sartd^'. r 
Surrounding me was 
n most wonderful 
growth of marine 
plants — a perfect 
forest of weeds, most 
,,f them looking like 
huge fantastic ferns, 
their shapes as mo- 
iinnlcss as paintings 
on glass, with the 
-.ilvery flashes of 
fish (tailing in anil 
.nit among them, 
and the crawling 
1 indies of great crabs 
stirring up little 
clouds of oo/e as 
the j*burrowed them¬ 
selves out of sight. 

A monstrous trans¬ 
parent s l a r ti s h 
lloated blindly up 
against the glass of 

my helmet and at¬ 
tached itself, so that 
1 could not see, but 
I diew my knife 

and stuck it. and the thing then dropped off and 
settled. 1 climbed to the top of a little sand bill which 
stood close by, and looked about me for I be uierk. 
Presently, looming in a vague shadow tluough the 
glinuneiing fogginess of the water, I made out a large 
black object, which I knew was a sunken ship, and iii 
all probability the vessel 1 was seeking. Hut she was 
too far olT for the scope of my pipe to enable me to 
reach her, so I signalled to be hauled up again. The 
darkies dragged me up with frantic zeal, and I told 
them to get the anchor. We stood on until I guessed 
the sloop to be nearly right over the wreck. 1 then 
gave the word to bring her up again, and taking a cup 
of hot chocolate to put some warmth inio me - for the 
water struck cold at that eaily hour of the morning 1 
once more descended. 

“ I had so well calculated the spot where the hull 
1 -’V that this time I came down close alongside of her. 
"■hat 1 first'bchcld looked to me like agreat iinttvng- 
msablc mass, covered with weeds and sea-moss, with 
patches of shell encrustation showing between. Hut 
•i.inding awhile and gazing, the shape of the bulky 
'1’ject presently grew clear to my perception. 1 
•hi not well versed in the marine archilCi tine of 
’''gone ages, but 1 would willingly have staked that 
1,10 crafi.J was viewing could not have been icsting 
< ;" ,,vn in that green and oozy sepulchre for much less 
■ ; ‘an a coiiple of centuries. She sat nearly upright, 
■ith her bows slightly hove up. The stumps of three 
••i-ista .still,' stood, together with a queer-looking con- 
i r ' v ^ej|[ft i 'whUh I have since thought 
• 'ie great lanthom vou will see in-hictu 


vessels. In shape 
she was a meic 
tub of a ship, not 
very much more 
than twice as long ,'<•'■. 

as she was broad, with great bulging quartcr-gallerit^;''j-! 
an immense!) tall stern, narrowing atop and dastel; ( '^j£i 
luted with ports, descending in a succession of break^.'^L 
to a very low waist, and thence with a sudden. sprin^SgK 
to piodigiously raking bows. 1 could not regard het'ilJpS 
without a feeling almost as of awe when 1 thought orr '. 
het as the relic ol a romantic past; but that she was' f. * 
the traditional treasure-ship 1 felt very little doubt, - 
ami the elation l experienced over my discovery of., 
her rendeted me very little disposed to moralise. V-.. 

“ 1 had no difficulty in getting on board. A man ia;'', 
leather light under water, especially with a helmet f\ill'- 
of air upon his head, and it needs weighty lcaden-solcd 
shoes to keep one fr uit shooting up like a cork, j 
walked close under the lowest part of (he hull, and 
gave a spring which carried me above the level of her- 
rail. A stroke of the arms then propelled me over - 
her decks, upon which I alighted. The sight between 
the bulwarks was far more surprising and lovely .than 
the spectacle of the wreck outside. Not only was* it. 
that the deck seemed formed entirely of shells of many 
lines; there was a rich abundance of coral growths,.' 
pink and white, sea plants of wonderful beauty and 
gay colours, weeds of the daintiest • configuration, 


was probably 

,, you. wllf see in'£ict,ur$s of tmcictU delicate green moss, soft as plush-yin short, the whole 

I ,Vi J - :• 0^df^Li vSsSCt^iSV ;• c, -i. s*v. '*•' ' 
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scene sinuk me as forming a very fitting maiine 
garden for some mermaid queen. Whether the hatches 
weie on or not. I could not say. so thick and massive 
was the coating of the decks, and, indeed, 1 feared it 
would take me a very long while to lneak through that 
shelly surface of deposit into the hold beneath. 

■s'* I had lead a bit in the litei.ituie ot the old free¬ 
booters of the Spanish main, and knew .1 little about 
the value of the lieasuu.—hip-, winch used to sail onto 
a year between Atapuho. in Mexico, and the island of 
Manilla. We gel a good idea of wli.it such vessels as 
these were like I rum the .10 mini given in * Anson's 
Voyages’ of the galleon wlm li the (•ntini.ui captuied. 
1 can tell you limn n.iiiiniv the contents of that 
famous ship’s bold. 1m l 11 ed I" read the louuntu 
story again and a" on when a hn\, till I -une to gel it 
ncnib 1>\ lic.nl. 1 11 l cl all, llio dloci’UKll ilcU'U 
upon one iniilion tluee lii'iiibeil ami tmirteen thousand 
pieces-ofeight, and wlnl.t they weie staring with 
speechk.-s wonder ilu hiiiidivds ofiases, luiinftil of 
the spaiklmg while ilollais, a p.utv ol seamen turn 
maging vet Imtliei into ihe hold 1.une upon a nutter 
of thnt\-si\ thousand muu.es of \ngm silvei, to say 
nothing of an enounoiisK valuable c.itgo, composed ot 
arrobes of alpaca wool, seions ol ro« 0.1. (punials of tin, 
and bales ol loehmeal, indigo. -«ilk. and toffee. \\ h>, 
sir, there was the wi.ilin of an Oinntal jn 1 n< ip.ility m 
the hold of one of these Spanish galk ons. and the ic- 
collerlion of whit 1 had read toiuenung them woikcd 
in a fcvei ut linpatieiuc in me as 1 stood upmt the 


weedy deck of that sunken wreck, and realised !:■■■ 
she was, beyond doubt, one of that ancient fleet wh. 
used to inspire the dreams of such buccaneers .. 
Dampicr, Rogers, Shelvorkc, Stradling, and a score .1 
others whose names von may be better acquaim-d 
with than 1 am. 

“After having made .1 long and thorough survev t.f 
the i;neci-looking old emit, 1 gave the signal to ho 
hauled up again, and was In ought hand overhand u, 
the siui.u e In im zealous Malay boatmen. 1 removed 
nit head pio c, diied mv -ill. and sal down to coiisnk 1 
liovv I should set wmk to get at the inside ot the 
wieik. A litlli Revenue cultei tame sheering along 
side, and an nllni.il in a gold laic <ap and bi.n-s 
buttons hailed lo know uliil we weie doing. I mid 
him t.iel.ing Im tie.isuie, v Inch la) hidden below. 11 

laujjliul am! u.m*ii ins ikiiiti, wisliinsr iiu- luck. I luJ 

no motive m 1 mu c.dmg the 11 nth, knowing that tie 
wne brvond tin limn ol all local authority, and 
within no |iuMintum slum ol that vvliiih the lirilish 
Adimialli ivmni' upon the high seas, so that I was 
awaie ol m; title to keep am thing I might recover. 

“TIk iv was hut one plan which I could hit up m 
for hi caking through the barnacle ousted walls of tin* 
siibmciged galleon, and tli.it was by blowing her up. 
To liavv all.11 kevl the steel like sin lace of shells ami 
stones would have been as liuilc as trying to kill •. 
turtle 1 >\ stabbing Us imeimg with a table knife. I 
aci ("dinglv gave orders for the sloop lo be got undoi 
weigh again, most < .11 chilly noting the exact beatings 
of the spot. a.al we ictmncd to (..ipcunvn. I lm 
no dillii ulty in pi mailing the materials I needed fur 
constructing an internal machine which I guessed 
would answer mv pm pose, and m.iiouplcof days it 
was reads, with a delonuim 1 ounei led by an electric 
battery, that we nnglii be able to explode it from a 
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safe distance. 'Early on the following morning I . 
assembled my little black crew on board the sloop, 
and before the sun had shown above the level ridge of 
’l'able Mountain we were once more anchored in the 
same position. I (lived to the wreck, and on my sig¬ 
nalling, the infernal machine was lowered down to me. 
It was a small metal cylnulvi. <>t no very great weight, 
and bv dint of a little m.inu-mnng I managed to 
deposit it snugly among the weeds upon the aiineiil 
hulk's (|ii.utcr-dei L When tin, was done 1 signed to 
he hauled up. Wo i.ti-ed om .on leu and shilled our 
berth far enough away to hr mu <■! danger, and then 1 
exploded the thing. The ei'-.ct of it was iti.mgi. 

I-ust came a dull liuililed tipoit like thundn luaid 
m a cellar: the smooth soif.u •• ol tin- b.i } giew \uy 
agitated, aiul Muldt nl\ up .slni a most be.lUUllil lti'.f- 

xii.iiica Miiuiuc oi u.iiui. 

“ I waited foi neai 1\ an limn, m mdi-t ing.ve lin w.itei 

time to settle again, aim ilm< ! oi.on- descended 

the depths. The In -1 linn, I s.i.i was'hit tin* fori < 
ol the explosion li nl i.i"s>,| the giihon lo shift her 
pustule, l-'roin an .iliiio-a level l.i-.l she had bun 
ho vo over until tin- si. .pi ■ .1 hci di ■ U was a. 'harp as 
the incline of a limise ro -l. ! got on li'i.ird, and thou 

I discovered that my m.u lone had blown a gie.u 
yawning hole in (lie finni ol the poop royal, as 1 
believe the afnimost -uptisimouue used to be 
i ailed. 

" Caufull) gatin 'mg som 'a! folds ot my indi.i-uibbei 
aii-lube over my aim. to pi oxide against its getting 
foul of the wreckage. 1 s;, ppod tluotigh the chasm into 
die black gleaming water within. I sank a little, and 
then alighted upon what I supposed to hive been the 
tloor of the state room. Ii was not so dark as I lud 
expected, which 1 can mill account fur by .supposing 
that the phnsphoicsci nec with which the walls ol the 
ancient craft weie acrawl gave forth a dim light. 
The interior was quite empty 

“1 had been prep tied to mid it silted up with slime 
and weeds, but who'.lui the la. t of its haxing been 
heunetically sealed p’ownied the accumulation' of 
deposits, 1 cannot sax . <i-.'.un it is tb.it, so far as I 
could make out, the Imikho ids and decks were as bare 
as a barn. 

“ It was lucky for me that I had entered the ship 
in the aftei-pait, for 1 knew tint the la/.nette would 
probably lie duectl) uu.iei mv feet, and it was here 
that the Spaniauls inv.iu.ibu slowed the valuable part 
of then cat go. 1 veiy soon found dial ihcie would not 
he much trouble in breaking tlnough this second dock 
io get into the hold below : the planking was so rotten 
that twice 1 struck im foot right t humph it. 1 
■lepped outside again, and gitimg hold of a.long piece 
of shell-crusted wreckage, haul as non, which had been 
r, pped away from the bulwarks by the explosion, 
returned with it into the state-room, and began to 
pound at the floor. 

“It broke away readily enough, and in less than 
half an hour 1 had made an orilicc several feel square. 

I tloated down through this opening, and found still 
the same phosphorescent glimmer in the water. 
When.I had alighted and beguu 'to grope about me, 
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I discovered the place to be stored with many piled- 
up square shapes, undoubtedly wooden cases. My 
heart began to beat swiftly with excitement. I laid 
hold of one of the square shapes, but could no more 
raise it than I could have raised the wreck herself. 
Guessing it was impossible for me to deal with these 
tilings single-handed down in the gloom of that hold, 

I again leturned to the uppei d-ik, and signalled with 
my life-line lor a stout lope to l»e nt to me. In a 
moment or two the coil of it cam** swimming down like 
a wriggling sia-scipent ; 1 r*-entered the la^aiette, 
gioped about for a < onvciucutlx-MUiaUd 1 asi-, secuicly 
1 .islened tlie rope to it, and signalled fui 11 to be 
It.lull'd up. 

"The tlmi ', biokc away, aim went gliding upwards 
ill a (I,'tik shadow : I waited till I gu. . «•«! they would 
have got it on board, and then -Igned to lie pulled up 
too. 1 < .one to the surface, sci.imhled on to the cutter, 
tnd m mad haste whipped on mv helium. There lay 
liiv u noth ii box safe enough in the middle of a little 
pool ilm had di.mied limn it. invued with a sort of 
gui a I in or sea moss. 

"Mi M ilay Kciv gatlici ed ai'i.mu!, agitated with* 

< x|)"i i.tlnui and ixi 'teinent. 1 called for an axe, and 
on. wa. almoii innnediately tin list into my hand. At 
tin lit si stroke of the weapon tin: sodden and decayed 
wood was slitvcicd. and the steel bl.nie struck upoq 
something winch gave back a metallic chink. 
Trembling with anxiety. 1 tore away the splintered 
fragments, and disclosed .1 level layer of large coins, 
of the colour of liton/c. 

*' 1 uttered a riy of triumph, for 1 knew those coins 
were Spanish pieces-ofeight, and the rusty appear¬ 
ance of them was merely due to tarnish. I drew niy 
sheath-knife, dug out one of the pieecs--for they were 
very tightly paikcd— and sci.tped it. The surface 
1 aine out as white as a new 11 own-piece ' 

“ lint there goes the tilfin bell, and. bless my heart 1 
sir, 1 am detaining \ou o long that you will be, 
pulling me down a- .me of those dreadful shipboard 
bores. Yet span* me .mother couple of minutes, 
whilst 1 tell you the sequel to this singular and some: 
what romantic expn icnce. 1 or three days was I at 
work on that old hulk alter 1 h.ul succeeded in enter¬ 
ing her interior, and during that lime I sent up 
seventy-live cases, each exactly like the first, and con¬ 
taining four thousand pie< es-ol-eight. or old Spanish 
dollars, apiece. 

** 1 emptied the la/.irctte ; that 1 might have dis- 
covcicd further treasure by seat oiling for it, is possible, 
hilt 1 was satisfied. Reckoning at the rate of five 
pieces to an Hughs . soveicign, the value of the ancient 
money cannot lie worth a penny less than sixty 
thousand pounds. 

“ What did I do with it, sii ? Why, it's all packed 
in cases, deep down in the hold of this very steamer. 
I’m carrying.it to England to share with the gentleman 
but for whose enterprise it might still be lying at the 
bottom of Table Bay; and 1 reckon,".concluded my 
interesting companion, rising, with a smile, ‘'that un¬ 
less were shipwrecked and all the money is lost, I’ve 
made my last dive to the bottom of the sea.” 
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I l 1 I«>SK «lui have i('.ill 

I ileus ill.inning hide 

y**) book, *• Slup-i that Pass 

<.S 4 vk member di.it her quaint 

SWM<nu^u little heimiu- one day cx- 

|)"mulril to hei lover- stnely 
ixrf^T M the most odious lover that 
J cvei walked through the 

pages of a novel—her tints upon the “Kternal 

Feminine’' question. In the course of this exposition 
she touched upon the education ol women, and thus 
delivered licrsdf concerning the Girton girl 

“The Girton gul of ten teats ago, - ’ said she, “was 
a sombre and spectacled pei-mi, carelessly and dotv- 
dily dressed, who gave hctself up to wisdom, and des¬ 
pised everyone tvho did not know the Agamemnon by 
heart. She was probably not loveable,” continued 
this amiable little woman to the grim and stingy per¬ 
son stalking solemnly by her side : but sin: <li senes 

w be honourably and thankfully remembered. Sbc 

fought for woman's light to !>;• ednr.iud. The fresh- 
hearted young girl who nowadays plays a good game 
of tennis, and takes a high place m the classic I or 
mathematical tripos, and is book learned without 
being bookish, and who does not scorn to take pride 
in her looks because she happens to take pride in her 
books, is what site is by reason of that grave and 
loveless woman who won the battle for her.” 

A brave and generous defence o'. a hitherto much 
unloved, possibly unworthily despised, specimen of 
womanhood fast pa cing into the dim and distant past. 
But the words came to my mind as 1 drove along 
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the; road that leads from C.iinhi nlge to Girton ; and 
the beautiful ted build.ng i aitu* slowly into my vision, 
with its massive towers and tall iliimnevs stietching 
up into the quiet autumn sk). whilst the main build¬ 
ing itself, deal outlined against the distant blue, 
compelled the .senses to icgaul u and consider. Con¬ 
sider what? Why, the* uhoie levolmiou that has 
taken pl.ire that is even now taking place-in otu 
midst concerning the up bunging ot mu girls, and tin* 
position they aie fen the future to occupy in this vast 
body politii. 

As 1 drove up to the main cnli.tnce, the life of the 
college alieady began to unfold itself; in amomeni. 
as it were, 1 fell that 1 had stepped into a new sphere; 
at any turn ficsli revelations lay awaiting me. To 
begin with, a iiumbei of gills in red jerseys were rust: 
ing heie anil tlu-ie. hotly ancl vigorously—1 will not say 
inelegantly- contending for the mastery in a game of 
linckcv. “Lite is not all study at Girton,” thought I 
to inv.se If. as a neat-handed maiden preceded me down 
the long roMiilms to the rooms of the lady who was 
to lake chat go of me during my brief visit, and ex¬ 
pound to me tin- mysteries of the vast establishment. 
For a lew moments we sat in conversation, anti 
then we commenced the round of the building. The 
Antiquities Kooni had a certain fascination of its own, 
inasmuch as its ancirnt Homan and British remains, 
dug up in the immediate neighbourhood, were in some 
n meets quite unique; but the hurried entry of a young 
man. v lecturer from the University, and the following 
up ot a large class of youthful maidens, caused us 
to beat a hasty retreat. In the Chemical Laboratory 
I caught a glimpse of white aprons, knitted bows, 

and dismayed regards at a huge bottle, whence certain 

\ ... *. 
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fearful odours wire i*»*uiii;> in :i rlmid of d.m 
MimlvO. 1 thought ol iIn* liumoi i)ii-> ;ilit 1 <i;>]<i>>;>: • <iu 
naine applied to tin** <!■ ImciiL ol iIht pi.MK.il 
education li\ tlu* liiotln.is o| these jo.tng vmiiik it ,11 
Oxlou!, ami 1 Min!* *I 
ijuicllx lo niyscll. 

■' Till** is ill*. ('liemi 
c.il Laboratory, mx 
companion inlorim-il 

me. 

“1 sun'll it.'* I ii*- »*,* 

plied : and nc passed 
amusedly onward ~ • 

T Ii i* n r r« in e a 
glimpse of au empty 
hospital 

“We do not have 
many patients. 1 am 
tfluil to saxcontinued 


entered tin- beautiful j 

Dlllilljr Hall; ‘-the 

life heie is too leglll.ll 

: "»d too healthy ; and , 

indeed.’’ she added. 

"dh sarcastic niean- 
"% “ we have no time , 

^ be ill in Girton.” 

“The High Table" f ' 

fascinated me. It was « | ' 

■ so curiously reminis- S 

cent of the adjacent ''V. 

University and its 1 “ 

centuries-old life and 


h-b-t.- »■< in - * 1 - n ih.it there is nothing new under 
'•''e miii. The new is 1ml .* uuitinuatioii of t!ic old. 
I.xvn mu piiblic Illumes aiu but replicas of the 
lil'i nix's ol Nnuxih and liabvlon. liut this is a 
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digression—or, if you like, a preliminary—to my 
glimpse of the lofty library, in which silence and a 
certain stately contemplativencss reigned supreme. 
A Girton girl sat reading here. 

“ She is a classical student," remarked the lady at 
my side ; “ for the classical students read here more 
than any of. the others. Hut that generally meajfc a 
majority in Girton, although at the present moment 
there are more students taking up mathematics titan 
any other subject. The cla-acs tltej take up are, of 
course, what would he reipmed lot the Classical Tripos 
at Cambridge, for as a general ttile low gills come here 
who are not prepared to re id lor honours.'’ 

“Which is one tc.tson." I tcpltcd, “ why the girls, 


' *1' think,” replied my .^hostess,' rtti&XUH^rcad 
specially what re talked about at llie time. vTht;. 
read all the good novelists of the day, blit I dpriH l$nov. 
that their general tenor of thought is muCh* 1 igi|ctcc 
by it. I don’t think that they follow much in thts'/iine 
of the new religious thought of the day, for instance," 
she explained, in reply to a remark I had made. 
“ Hut then, again,’’ she continued, “ llicy are very fceqn 
on all questions of economical politics. They"are 
well up in the labour disputes ; hut I do not think 
they li.ne a very keen appreciation of all questions 
affecting their own sex. We have here, you must 
know, a good many Discussion Societies -Societies 
for discussing Social questions, Ethical Societies, 
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. - as a rule, do better than the men. You have, in fact, 
* a pick of the (lock, while all soils and conditions of 
men go through the University life.’’ 
i “ Certainly," was the reply ; “ it is understood that 
•/' i girl comes here to read, whilst.’’ rather caustically, 
"•1il r .it lias hitherto been almost equally understood that 
’. * men go up to play. I am bound to :nknowledge iliai 
in Cambridge things aie much alten-d for the liettei.” 
“ But you don’t neglw t atlil< lies r ” 

“ Oh, dear me, no ! Golf, hoc la v. tennis, and the 
like, enter very largely into our college life. 'I lie 
yearly tennis mauli with Xcwnham always ncates 
great interest and excitement.” 

’<• A glimpse I caught at this moment of some, special 
shelves devoted to the works of George Kli«*., Tciiny- 
■ son, and Ruskin, which had been presented to the 
Cerflegc by the authors themselves, led to .1 ronvc,^a- 
1 tij^op .what the gir’.s themselves generally read. 

. ’ .y’WjAie thpy ,what I may term ‘up-to-date’ in tl.ci'r 
’ ? ask " 1 ^' 


Debating Socieliis. Last night we went into the 
question of the ‘Abolition of the House of L6tds.' 
We arc latl.cr conservative here, perhaps, and so the 
Hill was thrown out by a large majority. On another 
night the sulijc* t for discussion was ‘ Should Speciali¬ 
sation at the Universities be encouraged?”’ 

My hostess then led me into one of the little rooms 
in winch these young ladies live, exactly as their 
brothers would in the University, and I found mySelf 
in a (harming mom, with a balcony outside, trpm 
winch a glimpse of far-reaching low-lying cqpntty 
was obtained. Long level beautiful stretches of .fen 
country met the gaze on all sides, country across 
which the shadows lengthily and lazily stretched 
themselves, and over which the great whitfr 
ciomis climbing up over the horizon hung ln-'-roynd 
or rugged masses of splendour. These th^ t s 0 uig 
sun reddened'a,nd gilded; the rays of dying dieted 
upon the autuiim'Y^jingc, the birds wheeled intW^fo 
and the evening bnSiy^ poured jit 
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window, ‘ bringing ; with it a delightful sensation of 1 ' 'Wc arc not obliged to attend prayers,but I think most of 
freedom and vastness curiously in harmony with the . 'us do. Breakfast is on the tables in hall till nine o’clock, 
mental fttmosphere by>iych I felt myself surrounded . From twelve to three we have luncheon; both of 
and pervaded.‘ tor I was the only mah in this little. • these meals arc quite informal. Afternoon tea is taken 





group of feminines; and ii was interesting to an round to our pi ivalc moms and to the lecture rooms at 

outsider to note the beating and the distinguishing font o’clock. We dine all together at six o’clock. Many', 

characteristics of the little giotip. ot us attend Uvuires in Cambridge, and J think 

For one thing, there was a gentle severity in each >.pei.iull\ enjoy the walk oi diive in. After .dinner 

member of the party. Sonic have called tlt.it the i nine mu coffee p.uties, our dub or society meetings, 

Girton tone ; however that may be, I know nut. Lint our iMinniitlecs, and all foims of social life generally.' 

those who know the University type well know that Now and again the fire-alarm is very unexpectedly 
such atone is characteristic of the undergraduate of given, and die Girton College Fire Brigade turps out. y 
Keble, in a broader and less restiiclcd sense of the lor practice. Oh. ves! " she continued, replying to an 
Trinity don in Cambridge, and, as 1 say, \\ ith the exclamation of surprise on my part, *• the Fire Brigade, 

added charm of feininuiity of the student of Girton or is quite an institution lu re. It was established in,-' 

of Newnbam. They may not be await* of it - indeed, 1870. atul we have three corps, consisting of the* ' 1 

they may indignantly deny it, but it is there, and it majoiity of the gills, with pinpcrly-appointed captain : 

is well that it should bo so. It is the characteristic ami officers. We nave, of couisc, a system of fegls- 1 

which at once differentiates them from their less nation, called * Marking,' which shows that the re¬ 
thoughtful, less earnest, less occupied sisters in the quisitc number u days 111 iesidcr.ce has been puYm 

butterfly world of fashion, from which they have by to enable us to keep our terms according to the Uni* 

no means made a final exit; hut to which, on the con- versity regulations; and we may not miss this marking 

irary, they return now and again.with a certain unde- or be absent from any lecture without special per- 

finable cachet of superiority stamped upon them, mission fi 0111 the mistress.” 

Gne of my companions, entering into conversation The couvcisation going on around us now became 
with me, told me something of the daily life at interesting, for it began somewhat discursively, to 
Girton;,;.-V,touch on the general effect on college life upon 
‘‘Bornekof ps,” said she, “who are reading very hard, feminine character. I brought forward the opinion- 
get.u£>t ftvfe'o’clock. We have ,an early cup of tea, of certain thoughtful, outsiders that the tendency was, 

th^t .Jiiistress reads prayers, frequently, towards’!), certain inevitable hardness of 
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character and towards selfishness in many individual 
women. This was vigorously overborne. 

“No,” said they in soft clamour; “it teaches a 
woman to be thoughtful, to be public-spirited, to be 
punctual; what is more selfish than unpunctuality ? 
It gives them new ideas of honour--the outside 
woman’s ideas as to honourable dealing both in 
herself and in others is frequently somewhat vague ; 
it gives us new ideals.” 

“ I must enter my protest," here interpolated my 
guide, “as to the asset lion that women generally are 
wanting in strict ideas as to honourable dealing. I 
know so many who have never been to rol'ege who 
are most scrupulously honourable. At the same time 
I think that very stma ideas of honour aie commoner 
among college gills than otliei -.' 

“Hut does not college life tend to do away with the 
woman’s usefulness at homer At lea-a, so I h.i\o 
been told. I smneuhil I iiiiiiI !\ lilted, 

“A woman lotos l:ei home even inoic after her life 
at Girt on than she did beloie " 

Indeed, it was universally i onceded that the Girton 
girl of to day — whalevei she may have hem in the 
past—is a pattern of all the domestic virtues. For 


though now and again those stately halls resound to 
the chanting of the college song, in which they ask 
the one the other 

" What in joy Mirpaucx 
A college life so free T " 

Yet in actual experience the Girton girl despises not, 
but makes the best of, and endeavours to improve 
upon, the simple, if somewhat narrow and uneventful, 
life of the home. Nor was I sorry to learn of the 
Settlement mutually established and supported by 
Girton ami N'ewnh.un, which is doing such a good 
woik in far oil South walk, and in support of which 
a weekly sewing p.uty is held in each coliege, the 
Seltk'uunt itself and its woik being supervised and 
dirci led bv a Xewnliam student. 

I stood that evening in the quadrangle of King’s 
College. Fiom King Henry Yll.s exquisite chapel 
theie pound a tush of music, the organ pealing tri- 
timphantly. the healthful voices of the boys now and 
again distinguishable through the stilt thunder. The 
fountain splashed and glittered in the dying light ; 
white winged pigeons dipped imw and again in (he 
translucent water ; a little kilim seated on the mossy 
ston' 1 basin ga»ul ailiuiiiugly.it its own retlection in 
the wave beneath; a giave pmfcssur passed me by, 
his gown rustling in the evening bree/c. 

1 lie scenes of the evening and the afternoon were in 
‘Hiking < outlast. 
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ON A LEE SHORE. 

By CLARA. E. CHEESEMAN, Author of "Had Ho Known," eto. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

' Ix>! i» lli il ilrll, liclv- <1 .1 sint'im’ l..«r, 

Where Urr|> |«ifc |««il» nf ^liiirriiiK waltn arc, 

In llnwcrful shaito*. when: "rceii and c*ld .uc rife 
Still iC'ls tlic slirll nf Ins f'li'imii'ii life.'* 

O-MOKKOW it will be 
eight months since." 

•• Yes, I remember,’’ 
Mi.;. Fcrrars nusvvctod. 
Without looking .11 lll'l 
luii-.ui. 

A. was their rule 
in plcas.int wc.itliu, 
iln > 1 u im ili«* vet an- 
tl.tli. The little lahli 
lift.* i limn was 

|k*iI with books ami w.irk little liiilcsol lari-and 
. mbioulery; lull .it the pirseut time neither m‘ tin. 
I.kIics was ai lively engaged. Ida leaned Ivu k in her 
low t .me than, anil limn beneath languidly «lioopm;; 
eu'lid- looked towards the bav that s|i!iiiincr>'d 
ihi-»ii"U the open spaces between the trees Miss 
1-Vir.us appeared li» be reviewing llu wink of llu; past 
h df-hour, critic ising huge studies m it i eg u lari ties m 
the pattern. 

't .1, from her expression, one might have sworn that 
she was thinking of no such miles. Lately hei face 
had worn a strained and anxious look, and a few 
Inn s had inaired the smoothness i>| In r forehead. 
There was some change in Ida abo. The warm tint 
of lie! complexion had faded; she had grown ipueier 
and mote thoughtful ; lift little capiiees and lively 
non ciixic.iI fancies lud been put awaj out of sight. 
I hue was something pathetic in thi-, as the sudden 
•i; 1 .' in 1 .' of a child might have been. 

Ihc K'cmhvort/i was si\ months out," Ida said. 
“ •‘'he was supposed to !>c lost ; but the mail yeslevdux 
brought nows of her arrival.” 

‘‘•hhe must have been disabled in some storm. I 
heard of ships being as long ns that before : but 
>’ Mr of one that spent eight months on the voyage. 
And the UirotuitHc has always made, such «pm k 
passages.*’ 

"Oo you want me to believe they are lost?” Ida 
■ •-.■ •I, with a touch of her old petulance. 

1 *h, my dear ! I don’t want von to believean\ thing 
''■•t gncvcs you. How can we know what has 
‘'•■l'lKinwl ? They may lie safe. 1 pray that they are 
''Uni have been saved and brought home, after a longer 
this. Wc have everv reason to hope for 

best.” 

^ °u always say what is right; but there are otheis 
’"'° sc ‘ e,n to think I ought to give up all hope—that I 
• oidd.pnt on mourning. Your visitor, Mrs. Wigton, 
•• ’o comes to condole with us, looks updn me as un- 
’*■' *' n 8> frivolous, and worldly-mindgu' because 1 don’t 


burst into tears in her presence, and teil her all I 
think. I never will put on black, Marv -I couldn’t 
bear to do that, even if I knew there was no hope 
left. You need not tiv to persuade me.” 

’*1 am sure I »e\er thought of such a thing,’’ Miss 
Fcriars de< luted. ** Do you think I would vex \ou 
with that r So soon, loo ! Jt seems wicked to spealc^ 
of it. Mis. Wigton ought to lie ashamed of hersclt. 

II wi loaded ourselves with black, what good could 
ii dor ’ 

A Ion - silence Miss Ferrari made a few stitches, 

th.- t«.L-.. volume ai the ^iii jimnjj beside licr. When 

sin ben! licr head over lier sewing again a tear rolled 
lioni hu ihttk and made a little damp spot on the 
embmideiy. at winch she gazed for a moment, as if 
woiideimg how it had mnic there. 

"I wood- r why luck doesn't write to vou?“ Ida 
-.lid. 

•• M l;\. !<! i. lie ra v« i does w rite unless he is obliged. 

III hati ■. Utiei-wiitmg. though he s;ns lie likes to get 
a lew laics lioiu i.ie, and to hear how we both are. 
When lie a.e. ii.mil,; he sank ‘You must write to me 
now and then, old gut."' 

•• If I had a btoihci I wouldn't allow him to call me 
old gul." 

“Oli. I don’t mind that." Mbs I'errars said, with a 
little laugh. "Who is this that has just come in at 
the gate ? " 

.someone was coming up the path—a brown-faced 
man. tall and lube of tig"re, and with the step (to one 
who knows it of the Maori or Polynesian: the easy, 
indolent gait of one to whom hurrying against time 
lias always seemed an utterly foolish and useless 
cxeilion. 

*’ Why, 1 believe it is Charley !" Miss Fcrrars cried. 
“ M\ brother must be back again. Ho has had quite 
time enough.'’ 

It was Charley- Fcrrars 1 Man I-'iiday, whom by 
some chance lie had picked up a year or two ago, and 
who had been faithful to linn cvei since. The man 
was a Samoan, and had the pleasing cast of features 
wliu li is (ominoii among the natives of that island 
group; the light brown skin, the large, long-lashed 
black exes, the brilliantly white teeth, which lie showed 
in a smile that nnswciod Miss Fcnais' greeting, llut 
his lace immediately assumed a mote seiious expres¬ 
sion. 

lie cairiid with him.® bundle done up in a gaudy 
cotton liandkcichicl, ulhirh no doubt at one time had 
been amongst his mastei's Hade goods. Hither her 
agitation or his incoherence prevented Miss Fcrrars 
ftoin undci standing him aright ; hut she guessed that 
the parcel luul come from her brother, and taking it 
in her hands, began to unfasten the knotted corners of 
the handkerchief. 

A strange jumble of things rolled out on her lap, and 
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the sad significance of this began to make itsejf felt. 

A little book or two which she had given to her 
brother, his watch and chain, a bundle of letters, . 
some rough sketches, some old charts, soiled nnd 
worn through in the folds; and besides all these, a 
number of such little articles as a servant might hastily 
have collected fr^m amongst his mastci’s property— 
scraps of paper, with memoranda or accounts, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, neckties, studs and rings, and a putse that 
was heavy in the hand. There could be no doubt of 
Charley’s honesty. 

Miss Ferrars looked at the man, wishing to question 
him ; but for the moment woida would not come, lie' 
was telling her that this was not all ; there were other 
things of the captain’s which lie lud not been able 
to bring. 

As if to remind her that she had overlooked some¬ 


£ Shore. 
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after , two months the captain had said that he vv.i 
' tired of Apia, and again they left/the port and saili,; 
from one island to another of. the group. Tijl at oi„. 
place, where the captain had-gone into the bush i„ 
shoot birds, it happened. For when he was amongu 
the trees, something caught the trigger ot thc^gun a 
man carried for him, and it went off, and he:.il»f slmt 
in the arm - a great wound, for the one who feld (Ju> 
gun was near. Only at first lie said it was nothing, 
and, at the mission station, where he was taken,, they 
dressed the wound, covering it with soft cotton.' 11m 
when he came to the schooner again he was sick and 
ill, so that lie lay down in his berth. And the next 
day he was in much pain, and the arm was red and 
swollen to a great size. So it grew worse, until we 
knew that lie must the, for the limb-was dead already. 
Then, as lie had oulered, the schooner came again 


thing, he pointed to a little portrait-case—an oval of 
about the size of an ordinaly locket, silver, with a 
crystal front. Maiy had never seen this in her 
brother's possession ; but when she turned it over, it 
showed her a face she knew well. With a desire to 
conceal what he himself had kept secret, she covered 
it with her hand. Ida, perhaps, had not seen, lint 
her cousin, who had been leaning on her chair, had 
drawn back suddenly, and the pale olive of her face 
was tinged with an unusual glow of colour. 

“I never gave it to him,” she said, a sob breaking 
her voice. 

“ Hush ! ” said Miss Ferrars. Oh, Charley ! what 
is it ? Tell me. Where have you coinc from ? " 

And then, with every sign and token of grief, the 
Samoan told his talc. He spoke English- that lan¬ 
guage which missionaries, traders, and beach-combers 
have spread through the 1‘ncilic fairly well, inter¬ 
larding it, howcvci, with many an island phrase, 
slurring over the hard consonants, clipping the long 
words. With rapid gestures he traced the schooner’s 
passage from place to place, and as he pronounced 
the musical native names of the different islands, he 
c' ccked them off on his lingers. They had traded 
here—traded there Samoa had been the first place 
visited,'and when the cruise was finished they had 
returned there, to he in the port at Apia a long while. 

“ The captain he like to stay," Charley said. 
“Plenty people like Samoa.” 

• The first time they had been there, sailing from 
island to island, they had slipped into the sheltered 
lagoons of one of the many atolls or coral reefs. Tlici c 

* were two or three small islands connected by the ring 
of reef The captain anchored hcic, and landed some 
boxes. No one knew why he brought them hcio, for lire 
island was uninhabited. Afterwards he went on shore, 
taking only Charley with hiinilaiid together they dug 

'. holes and buried the boxes. IVcy were not big, but 
o’very heavy. The next day the schooner sailed away 
■ again. Charley said nothing about whai Jud been 
.'.done with the boxes to the siilors, Irccaase the captain 
£6ad ordered him not, and had threatened him if he 
ftfcirjtd to speak c r it. 


But ’whch for the second time they were in Samoa, 


to the lagoon, and there he died and we buiicil 

him. Hut in passing out again, by the mate’s fault, 
the schoonci grounded on the iccf, and could not be 
moved. The s.ulots put all they could in the boat, and 
in that we reached Tuluila, and from thence came to 
Upolu. 

This was the substance of the story Mary Ferrars 
listened to. On the piece of paper she held before 
her swimming eyes were the few words her brother i 
bad wiiucn. ' 

*' The Iasi stage, Mary. Dying here from a gunshot 
wound in the arm—an accident. Notin pair, now ; 
but that is a b.ul sign—mortification set in. Can just 
scrawl this. Charley will tell you about the -gold. 
Thcic aic twelve small boxes four in each of those we 
buried— £ 0 o.ouo altogether. Ask liiikwood where 
tltat came from—if you ever see him again. 1 have 
my doubts. You can tell Ida-” 

Hut he had not been able to write more, or perhaps 
had decided to leave the sentence unfinished. Lower 
down in a still feebler hand was scrawled the words— 

“ (Jet rid of the trcasuic. It has cost plenty of lives. 
Good-bye.*' 

So to the end, Chailey had unburdened himself of 
his evil tidings. When Miss Ferrars questioned him 
on the subject, lie told her that Ferrars owed him no 
money ; for. in addition to his wages, lie had made 
him a present of what in the Samoan’s eyes must have 
seemed a small fortune. However, lie had worked lus 
passage fioin Apia, probably because he was unaccus¬ 
tomed to any other way of voyaging. Now that he 
had done as he had promised, he would go back to his 
own people. Moreover, when he was in Tutuila he 
had married a wife, and so was under a pledge to 
return. 

' “ You shall go back, Charley,” said Miss Ferrary 
“and take a present from me to your wife. Ami 
something more of your own ; for my brother-knew I 
should give you more, and you have come a lopgitv^y • 
to tell me. I 3 ut 1 am going to Samoa too, aba I waii^ 
you to come with me, or I might not find; the pin 0 
you have told me of.” ■ • .*■>' j 

She shook hands with the honest fellow, aff|L$hftnk J 
gnd praised liitn for his faithfulness. It waft bad;o^' s 
he had brought her ; but her 
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amis’. - WKeri"; U'fcallySvas—which, froiti the way he writes about 
left her sohie 1 ^ I fe«l Sure he meant me to take care of. And there 
,,mc before, and told her of the intention she had , *nay be other affairs-rI can’t tell what. He was only 
I irincd. Hut Fcrrars’ last letter she kept to herself, able to write a few words, or he would have told 
, n account of that reference to Ida, and also the enig- ' me all.” " - V 

ui.itical sentence about Kirkwood, the meaning of “And do you mean to leave me here?" Ida said, 
which had suddenly become plain. She almost “ 1 shall be miserable without you. I know that is a 
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reproached herself for the swiftness with which her scliish way of putting it, and when you arc in so much 
mind had jumped to the com lusino that the gold was trouble I ought to be ready to do anything you wish.. •’ 

that which the HitondeSU hail carried. She had never lint just now I dread being alone. If one were moving . i 

understood her brother's character, jet at times she about, going front place to place, there would not be ?>. 

had been vaguely conscious of deeps which it might he much time to think about what might have happened. 

as well to leave unsounded. He had lived a double If jou go, Mary, I am going too." 

hie ; and in fear of sonic other revelation as painful to “ It would be a rough iournev for \ou," her cousin' 

"er as this of his dishonesty, she burnt the whole of said : “and if news weie to come—as 1 hope it will,' 

•as private memoranda unread. To pry into affairs long before my return—you would be out of the way. 

'”i*"'h he had never intended her to know, to read what Of course, you would "jot be alone You might stay 

'•as meant for no eyes but his own, was more than with some of our frier^. Indeed, 1 think that you had 

•■'lie was capable of. Better to cover tenderly the face better stay.” ; ’ 

1,1 the dead. “ Not with anyone but you. Mary. When the news ’ 

i does come, it will be sent after us. The journey will 

“ Must you really go ?" Ida asked. not be any rougher for me than for you, and if I am 

yes. He almost asks me. There is some not to be alone, neither ought you. You might be ill ; 

property on the island where he died”—she had and what should 1 think of myself then, if 1 had let 

'solved that.as yet she would not obtain to Ida what you go without me ? If my father and Alfred were to' 

*. . 5... •’ ■, ■ -i . . ... :• ■ 


,y him to tht 'last, and had died In'his 
• had gone she sought'Ida, who had 
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come next week, I would go, for I know they would 
think 1 had behaved shabbily in deserting you. It is 
quite settled that I am to go." 


CHAPTER TIIE SEVENTH. 

When the boat’s keel touched the shore, Weldrick, 
stiff and cramped from the long time that lie had 
remained in one position, stumbled forward, and fell 
rather than sprang out of hei. I'ntil he attempted to 
walk, he had not known Ins weakness. After a few 
yards he sat down on the bank. The children playing 
on the beach seemed (tightened of him—not without 
reason, fot his appearance was ghastly enough. They 
ran to a boat-shed, and a man who had Iwen working 
there came to him and helped him to teach the 
house. 

There they were very kind to him. Thcv would 
have him sit to the table at once, and wore distressed 
because lie was too e\h ui-teil to eat much. Hut he 
drank that proverbial <up of tea which, in colonial 
homes, is always ready, and always proliered n« a euro 
for any sickness, fatigue, or piivalion. Muio rdre-li 
ing even than this was the warm bath which they made 
ready lor hint, after which still acting on the advice of 
his host,an old sadoi, who spoke with the authontj of 
one who had cxpcrii need all the liaidships of the sea 
—he went to bed. and. even as his head sank on the 
pillow, fell into such sound, satisfying, healing slumber 
as he had never known before. 

When ho awoke, he was another man. Such at 
least was the testimony of Ins host, whom he met- 
heard delivering the following statement : 

“When 1 saw him on the Insult, staggering about, 
bent double nearly, 1 thought, * Here’s some poor ol : 
fellow who’s drifted to his last port.’ Afterw.uds 1 said 
to myself, ‘Not so old neither: forty-live oi lifts, 
maybe.’ Hut now. I’m blessed if lie’s seen thiity ! 

His good friends would not hear of hint going away 
until lus strength had fully tcliuned. They vveie sonic 
distance from town or settlement; but a servant boy 
was sent off on horseback to the nearest post-office 
with the letters Weldrick had written. He could not 
’ telegraph, for the lines had not vet been made. 1 he 
, people in the house look a weekly newspaper, and at 
his request all the nunibcis which were still in their 
possession weic sought lor and brought to him. In 
one of these old papers lie found a noiire about the 
HironJcUe , a reference to the long passage she was 
making. She had been four inoni'-s out. At a later 
date she was again referred to. and it was stated that 
all hope of her return had been abandoned. 

The boy had conic back limit the post-offa and 
brought the latest ne.vs in the’■mi of another paper, 
which W’cldrick had scarcely opened before his eye 
was caught by the name Hiromhlle. In glad astonish¬ 
ment he read that a whaleboat with a <rcw i. f fourteen 
men had been picked up by a ship bound to C.’allao. 
These men were survivors I'dia tnt wieck of the 
Hirondellc , which laid been .ust on the Coast of Auck¬ 
land Island. They were taken to f’all.-.o by the ship 


that rescued them, and, after some time, the second 
mate of the JlinmiifUe had reached London and told 
his story to the owners of his ship. He had not 
thought it possible that anyone could have got ashnn 
from the wreck; but Mr. Weldrick, whose son had 
been passenger by the unfortunate ship, had resolved 
to have search made, and had conic out to New Zen 
land for that purpose. 

"It is just like him ! I ought to havtyknown he 
couldn't lest without looking for me,’’ Weldrick 

thought. 

He dashed the paper fioni him with such vigour 
that his hostess looked at him in anin/emeiil. 

*• 1 must leave you at once. Mis Blundell.’’ 

“ Mv wool, or returned that pet-on, “ you aie not 
lit to put on your boots.’ 

'• Tin n someone shall put them on for me. Mv 
father I- in Ni-w Zealand. He i- going to Auckland 
Island to look toi me. If I don’t make haste, he will 
have -tailed In Inn* I ran meet with him.’’ 

lie womb icd then lie wondcied afterwards still 
moie at tin good natuie with which the lantilv, who 
already had done so much for him, tan this way and 
that to e\ci ute In . ordei-, and hurried and fussed over 
his dep.iihue How they gave him Blundell's finest 
linen and lus be-t i lollies, which vveio win Ids too wide, 
and set linn on a hone, which they told him A-as all 
licet ness, ami which .seemed likewise to he all bone. 
How Hlundill iode with him a- a guide, shaking to 
and fm in hi- cat and -leeiing wildly, after the style 
of a man o’ wai‘- man on hoi-ehack ; and how, when 
they patted at the town, with the hc.uUest goodwill on 
each side, and li.md sh.things that a weakly man might 
have succumbed m. Weldiii k was w.itinly ptessed to 
visit them again, if he should be “down that way.’’ 
Theie "a- iml much feat indeed, that he would forget 
these friend-. 

Then, imm-diate!\ after for it .ill went with the 
swiftness ol a dream he thing hiiusclt a boa id a 
.steamer, wlm It liorc him northwards at the usual tale 
of coasting vcscls in those slow going days. He had 
money with him. The bank-notes in his possession, 
after all they had gone through, were still a legal lender. 
At the fu st poit he came to lie bought himself clothes, 
and, having no moie need of Blundell's voluminous 
suit, made a large parcel of it, and returned it with In- 
giateful thanks. 

With all lus haste he was some days on the road, 
for to run from south to north of New Zealand mean- 
a journey of several hundred miles. Bill at length tie* 
steamer was entci mg her last port of call. It was quit- 
impossible that his father could have known he w.i- 
hurrying to meet him. But surely he stood hmong- 
that crowd on the wharf? He could not mistake tha' 
tall, upright figure ; lie saw the face turned towards tli 
advancing steamer, hut with no look of expectancy, n- 
searching glance amongst the group of passengei 
Wei rick did not wait to be identified. He pushc 
through the throng of people on deck, and, before th 
gangway was put out, jumped to the wharf and caugi . 
his father’s h.n'uk And what a pleasure it was to fv- 
that warm grnsp/H^ look into that honesty Epgh 
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fare ! H was like coming home all at once—it was 
home, lhough he found it in a strange land. 

Mr. Weldrick had a calm and dignified manner; 
hut for. once he was thrown completely off his 
balance. t 

'• Owl bless you, my boy, I am glad to sec you.” he 
-aid, when he was able to speak connectedly. “ How 
.no you after it all ?” 

And again they shook hands. This was all that 
1 usiom and nationality permitted. I tut if they had 
t.,lion on each othci's necks and kissed on- h other, it 
<umid have meant no mure. 

They went to Mr. Weldrich’s hotel. Theie, as they 
dined together, and all through the hours of an evvn- 
mg that almost met the mm mug, Allied had to answer 
(ucstions. to tell his adventures, and desciilie hi-. e\- 
|H ncnees and sensations. Mr. Wcldrii k had so great 
a umosity for details that 1! was not to be satisfied in 
one night. When they met again at laeakfast. lie 
altaiked his son with more <|uesiums, and continually, 
dining the time they were together, he was uigiiig him 
to giatily that desne foi knowledge which is n< ogniscd 
as the sign of an .11 live and lieallhy br.un. 

There were otheis who ilcsiicd to know. For the 
fust time in his life. Allied was mlmiewed by the 1. 
presentatives of the 1’iess, and on the next day lead m 
their respective papeis tin .movois he had not given. 

His father h.ul conn* l>v the duet t line of Minim is 
lo Sydney, and bv a s'langc ch one had met with Ida 
and Miss Feir.irs. who weie leaving lor Samoa, t >n 
aecount of business comici led with the settling of her 
brother's affairs. Mi-x l-mars was travelling byway 
of Auckland, and Mr. Weldrick also had taken li.s 
passage for that pmt. The starling point of hi- 
expedition should have been from the southern pan of 
the colony ; but at this date the routes followed 1 in 
intercolonial ste.iinns, the delays and the fr-<|in-ni 
1 haiiges fi0111 one boat to aimthci, wen: such that he 
was losing no time In going diieet to Auckland. 

“I may rimless to juu now,” lie* -.iiil in his m-ii, 

"that when your mother .uni I heard of your engage¬ 
ment. we were a little disappointed. We wire 
surprised. I don't know vvli.it we had wanted or 
expected, but vve never thought of yoer main mg out 
heie. Well, 1 found this young lady whom you have 
chosen very charming. I don’t speak of bcauiv alone, 
though I might praise her for that. A good, true¬ 
hearted woman, who ought to make vmi happy, and 
"ho, fur all I know, may be 11101 c than you deserve; 
•or when we have only one son, we’re inclined to think 
•1 great deal of him. Hut you laugh in my fare when 
1 talk like that. I congialulntc you, Alfred.” 

“ I feel as if everyone ought to congratulate me.'’ his 
s " u said. “ I atn very pleased that you have seen Ida 
nid like her so much alieady, although, of course. 1 
knew you couldn't fail to do that. Hut we have so 
much to talk of, there is one thing I keep forgetting, 
'hough 1 have wondered about it ever since your last 
letter. I hope that you have no need to be anxious 
: *bout the business.” 

“ The business,” said Mr. Weldrick. “is now 011 .1 
sounder basis than ever.” 


“ llut you told me-” 

“ I know, Alfred, I know. I am ashamed that I 
should have been such an alaimist. There was a 
crisis; several firms were involved ; but 1 am proud 
to say that ours was never less than bead and shoulders 
above water. Hut you know how it is at such a time- 1 — 
one gets to wondering vvh it will happen next ; and 
there were difficulties ; until with work and woiry 1 
was so low and despondent that I might soon have 
pcr-amOcd my-.elf I was a bankrupt. However, 1 was 
diiu-n to consult Sir Anthony, and lie said, ‘My dear 
Weld 111 k, this is nothing but nervous exhaustion. 
Take a holiday; try to foi get all about your ledgers 
and bank book-.’ Then came the news of your ship- 
wrc( k, and to look for you I took a «ca voyage, and it 
lias set me up again. 1 tut now, what is this about 
Captain I'-irkwood ? Your account of him puzzles me. 

I don’t undci-tand why he left you.” 

“ He has -'ule.ii .1 in.uch on me,' Weldiick said. 

And then lie told how the treasure on board the 
Unoii.lellc had been stolen, liovv it had been taken to 
Samoa, and bow, without doubt, Uiikvvood was already 
mi Ins xxay \n lliat place. 

" I think u wry probable,' he said, ‘‘that Ferrars 
made some statement or eonfes-ion before he died, 
and that his sister lias gone to Samoa for the very 
pm post: of n covering the gold. No one can tell 
wliothir the < apt.101 may not have the start of her as 
lie bad of me. Now. I don l mean him to succeed in 
this. He knows that I shall do my best to spoil his 
plans, lie is Ida's father ; and, for her sake, 1 would 
lather that lie .shouldn't have the punishment he 
di-eives. After all, lie must go scot free ; but if I can 
binder it, be shall not cairy his plunder away with- 
hail. Nothing can make it light to allow that." 

“ Certainly not,” his father agreed. "He can’t be 
allowed to elope with that. But it is always difficult 
to spare the eiuninal. If the bank cares lo have pur¬ 
suit nude, lie is tolerably sure to be caught. You can’t 
lmsli up a thing like ibis, however you may try. An 
unscrupulous villain, this Ihrkwood. and he will be 
known for what he is.” 

It was certain that Bitkwooil must have taken his 
passage by one of the vessels that had sailed for 
Samoa dining the week. The schooner by which Ida 
and Miss Ferrars had left had been gone three 
days. But a day ptovious to this, a trading cutter had 
clean'd at the Customs for Apia. She canicd one 
passenger, whom, fioni the description given, Weldrick 
e.isilv identified as Birkwond. 

“ About y our height, sir,” the clerk in the office said. 
*■ but bnnuler anil stouter, and very dark. I never 
saw a darker face on an Englishman. I happened to 
remark to someone who had come in at the same time 
that the man looked like a Spanish Creole, or some¬ 
thing of that soil. He heard me, though he was half 
out of the door, and took the double of coming back 
to say, ‘ Don't you pul any of that foreign stuff on me, 
my good fellow. W'liat you are, l don't know and. 
don’t care ; but I am an Englishman !’ and with that 
he walked away.” 

“ What is to be done now?” Weldrick 9aid to his 
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father. “ With the five days he will have to the 
good, I don't see how we can hope to overtake 
him.” 

“ He left in some little ketch or cutter, didn’t he? 
and he has fifteen hundred miles before him. and 
ptossibly bad weather and baffling winds to light 
against. We have a good chance jet.” 

“ I don’t see it. Those trading cutters sometimes 
sail pretty well. I suppose that am vessel we might 
charier would be subject to delays of w nid and weather 
as well as the one wc'ie following. And I find that 
there is some difficulty in getting am thing that would 
suit our purpose,especially as we want it ai such .short 
notice.” 

“It would be no use clt.it let tng a sailing vessel.” 
Mr. Wckhick observed. •‘Hut we might take the 
Wantlera — 1 mean the steamer I engaged for my 
expedition in search of vnu. When you appeared on 


the scene, she was all ready for the voyage. As 
any case I shall have to pay the owners a smart su 
for detaining her. and putting them to expense •>. 
fitting her out, 1 don’t see why we shouldn’t r^new tl,. 
charter—with # a difference. * Change the vdnue,’ a . 
they say in law. We ll take her to Samoa instead of 
the Auckland*.” 

“ But surely you arc not thinking of going? ” his son 
asked in .surprise. 

“ Oho ! you would keep all the adventures to your¬ 
self. would you - Why shouldn't I have my share: 
1 am not so old \et. But you young men w ould shelve 
everyone over sixty.” 

Alfred latte lied. 

“To shelv a certain gentleman whom I know would 
lie a sci ions undertaking. By all means, sir, if we 
ran base tins steamer, let us be olfat once, for a stern 
chase is a long one." 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

“ It lay »*leep upyn the horiton line, 

And like Home lovely amethyiit did shine. ' . * 

? ut this was land, and eager eye* were bent 
o lake the wonder in. Even then a vent 
Of something sweeter than the salt sea breete 
Seemed in the air : odours of spicy trees. 

And sweet green grass, and fruits, nnd flow'rs the eye 
Sees only ’neath the hot Pacific sky.” 

The steamer had been secured, and all necessary 
..iMiigcments made for departure. With his father, 
Wolilrick had embarked on anothci voyage, winch he 
Imped might be less adventitious than Ins last year’s 
journey. They were going notlhwanls, In within a 
tc-w decrees of the line. It was the same ocean still, 
but bluer, warmer, and sown with islands a* the sky 
with stars. 

I’he time went swiftly. It did not .-.eem to be life : 
ii was a vision, an intoxication of the senses. To lx: 
moving oil tins swimming, punting blue; to have 
above one this sk) of exquisite painting, whose soft 
white clouds seemed to have tit their folds something 
of ilt.il delicate lose that tinges the breast of the ttopic 
Wild ; to (cel through the burning noontide, through 
the mghl, the same cool hic.ilh of the trade wind ; to 
ualfh over and over—anil each tune with a keener 
u under—the gradual uprising of some maivellous gar¬ 
den of the sea, some island Clowned w ith fon si, decked 
with such lights nnd colouis as no other pan of earth 
might show ; anil to come near to one of these—in 
their fancy loveliest of them all. a land ih.it ovei lion oil 
with richness hont the high peaked mountains to the 
sea—to pass beyond the foam-fi inged icef into a har¬ 
bour that lay with all the pem cnfheaien on its lx east, 
so still and clear that fiom the boat one looked fathoms 
deep into another garden theie below, where brilliant 
colouis gleamed, when* rainbow-tinted fishes passed 
to and fro above the floor of white i oral sand ; to 
gain that shore where the endless growth of cocoanut, 
Ixcad-fruit, and banana followed all the bass; to 
wander among palm groves so dense that the 
darkness and coolness beneath wete as of night; 
among grand, glossy-leaved trees yielding all manner 
of fruits ; among tiowcisof a scented breath, thing and 
wreathed m prodigal luxui inure : was not all this — 
no. not a dream, but something better than dreams— 
a foretaste of Paradise ? 

llut whoever desired a solitary Paradise ? The 
whole seemed to he complete, to be crowned and gar- 
Itndcd, when be found here the one who was lirxt in 
his thoughts and had her welcome. Xmv lie must 
II his adventures over again, and however modestly 
he luiglu speak of these, the listener, whose eyes 
•>atehcd liis face, whose hand pressed his arm, would 
sure to think him a hero indeed, a man who had 
/•tied and suffered more than most. What if he 
knew it to be flattery ? It was none the less delightful 
'■•i ‘hat. It was not in human nature to resist such 
wnpathy, such admiration. 

With te’.Iing this story of his so often he was getting 
• very dramatic way about him; so now at the end he 
■° 0 _k from the case in which he had kept it all this 
while a portrait, stained, spotted, and smirched by the 
■•'cissitud^s it had passed through/' .. 


“ I have carried this into some strange place*,’' he 
said. “ It has been down in the depths with me, and 
there were times when I never expected to see the . 
original again, I think,” and he looked at her and 
smiled, “ I never knew until to-day hoiv much better ' 
that is than its copy. Perhaps you'll .call that a 
left-handed compliment.” 

“I thought >oti didn’t deal in compliments,” she 
said, with a laugh. 

But her eyes glistened as she looked at the poor 
disfigured likeness of herself. Nor could she help 
being mounded :il this moment of the other portrait 
which, alter long wanderings, had come back to her. 

“Why did not my father come with you?” she asked 
after a pause. 

Wi Idrick had anticipated the question, but for all 
that hait not been able to find any satisfactory 
unswei. 

*• lie left me a> soon a> we reached New Zealand,” 
he slid evasively. '1 dare say wc shall see. hint ,>y 
soon.’ • 

1 wonder you did not k<xp together,’ Ida said. 

“ Well, the' fact is I was a good deal more exhausted 
by the boat vox age than Captain Birkxvood, and I;'- 
suppoai he thought it better to push on. He knew I - v 
was in saletv. Indeed, but fm him 1 should not have ' 
got ashore at all." 

Theie was truth in this, no doubt, but not the whole - 
limb, and he felt himself abide deceitful, lint to have ... 
answered otherwise might have led to other questions, - 
and he urn* not capable of telling Ida of her father’s 
dishonors or of suggesting it. 

Another had to do this. It was not possible, even 
if it had been right, to keep Ida in ignorance of what 
had happened. To have hidden it any longer woultj^ 
only have been a cruel kindness. Already she sus- - 
l>ected .something, and was uneasy and troubled in"' 
mind. • . . 

•• 1 ought to have told her bcfoie,” Miss FerrarS 
reproached herself. “ Putting oft' the evil hour hqs 
nude woim' of it. Hut she had another trouble then, 
and to add this to it was more than 1 could bear.’’ 

Poor Ida ! At liist she refused to believe what wjis/’’ 
told her, protesting against it with passionate incredu- V 
lily. It was impossible ! she cried ; her father could 
never have done this. Who could fancy such a thing ?-> 
Who had brought this accusation against him ? But f 
when conviction forced itself upon her, she lient nearer 
tQthc gentle, pitying woman who shared this grief with > v 
her, and hid her face upon her shoulder. They cried 
together, which, whether it may be considered foolish 
,or not, was, under the circumstances, the most; 
telieving, most comforting thing they could have ; 
done. ' 

Miss Fcrrars knew upon what errand Weldrtck was - 
bent. They had exchanged confidences, painful as it 
was to her to speak of the matter in which her brother • 
had been so deeply involved. From the papers which 
Fcrrars had left, it was easy to ascertain the exact 
position of the island on which the gold had been 
buried. At the mission station and small settlement 
. in this bay there were several people who knew the 
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place well, and they assured Wddrick that there would 
be no difficulty in taking the steamer into the lagoon. 
To he on the safe side, however, the skipper of the 
Wanderer, who very properly had the interests of her 
owners at heart, had engaged a pilot, an ancient 
beachcomber, who had been long enough in the 
islands, so he said, to have learnt all the reefs by 
heart. After a stay of twenty-four hours in port they 
weighed anchor and steamed out of harbour. On this 
trip the Wanderer had Ine passengers, Ida and Miss 
Fcrrars, with her brothel's .Samoan servant. Charley, 
having joined the otln-r two. Mi-s l-’c-iiai-i could well 
have left the work of recovering the gold to Wddrick 
and his father; but mutually she had a wish to visit 
her brother’s grave. She came with them, therefore, 
and Ida had prc-feiivd to accompany her t.uhor than 
remain at the mission station until her return. 

Nothing had been licaid of Hirkxvood. The vessel 
in which he had sailed hud been bound for Apia, so that 
to reach this part of the group he would have had to 
find anoiher boat. Wluthei he had anticipated them 
in their expedition, or win (her they were in advance 
of him, it was impossible <o sax. 

At sunset they cast aiulior in the lagoon, a basin of 
still water live or six mile-, in diameter. The reel', by 
whose outer edge lan the xu-.imy edge of the mean 
surf, bent round in almost a circular form, along 
which, and nearly totalling each other, were the 
islands, like beads on a silver thread. Except at the 
entrance, whcic some locks rose steeply fiom the 
water, they were low and sandy, cox ered in most places 
with the tail-plumed growth of cm o.imils, and with a 
thick jungle of panda mis or sc icw-pinc, whose twisted 
stems threw out in all diiCctums the long roots and 
§iays that anchored them m the loose coral sand. On 
the largest inland only was thcic any growth of forest 
trees, and its few groves had been broken into and 
spoiled, as if, notwithstanding the desolation and 
solitude that blooded oxer the place, men xvue in 
the habit of visiting it. 

The red ball of the sun had rolled westward, and, 
with, the swiftness of the tiopic night, a dull shade 
spread over the lagoon. The islands were daik against 
the sky, dark above the white beaches. Hut as if 
weighed in a pair of scales, xi lieu one light fell the other 
arose. Above the ridge of a low islet came the moon, 
» and for some brief space seemed to list* no higher, but 
Stand trembling there, the straight stem of a towering 
palm tree dividing by a deep black line the disc of 
silver. 

“ Wc may be said to scent die adventure now.’ Mr. 
Wddrick observed to his sou. “ I wonder what your 
mother xvould say if she knew my exact position. It’s 
the unexpected that always happens. 1 thought to go 
down towards the .South I’olc to look for you, and I 
am up here almost undei the line 1 have done what 
I, as a steady business man, never hoped to haw time 
for : I have seen the tropics. And though, of course, 
I regret the business that brought us here. 1 must .ay 
that every day of our trip has been brimful with enjoy¬ 
ment. Look at th.. place—va. there ever anything 
more wildly romantic ? Do you mean to say it doesn’t 


make you think of all the stories of islands and pirati 
and stolen treasures that you ever read ? And to kno-.. 
that there actually is a treasure on that island, an. 
that, for all wc can tell, sonic piratical fellow may hat. 
been in here with his schooner ! You would bat- 
kept me out of till this, Alfred—yes, you grudge m 
one poor adventure out of your superfluity.” 

“ Why,” Alfred returned, “ hoxv was I to know you 
had such a craving for the romantic ? Yes, it’s a xvilu 
place, though a pirate may never have been within .. 
thousand miles of it. Perhaps no white man ever has 
sailed m hero, unless u was some trader looking aftc-i 
bi\ltede rner or pearl shell." 

“t)i tl\e- pool fellow wlm hul his gold here, and 
came afteruut ds to lie* beside it. Hut speaking of 
traders, Allied. I wish 1 could have known of tills 
voyage belincli.ind. 1 should ban- pit-pared rnyseli 
by leading and making impmics about the trade 
of the- islands, and studying the statistics. Then- 
are wnndcrlul openings lie-ie ! t live me an agenty in 
some antral position, anil ti.ulmg stations on the 
ditleunt island-, and I'd engage to out-dennan these 
(le-rin.iiis tvlio aie trying lo get everything under their 
thumbs. An English house, my dear boy, conducted 
on sound business pi maples, and with unw ax cring 
honesty--which, fiom all 1 can g it her, is not too 
plentiful out this xv.iv would soon have a clear field. 
Unfortunately, we ran t develop the- uk-a just at prese.it. 
Hut it you decide to remain in tins part of the world, 
I don't know that you could lay your hand to a belter 
work.” 

His son agiecd to this proposition, but lather 
absently, fin he was thinking of oilier matters. 

“ Do you know." he said, “ 1 have made up my mind 
not to wait till morning before examining this island? 

Why should wc.' It is light its cay. I want to be 
certain that Hnkuood lias not foie stalled us. For all 
we can tell, lie- mav he hanging about the place now. 
1 shall ask our (upturn to put us ashore at once.” 

“I suppose. Alfred," his father said, looking land¬ 
wards,‘‘there is mulling venomous in that jungle? No 
snakes or anything of that soil ?” 

“ I believe not. Lizards, lamlcrubs, or centipedes, 
perhaps; but nothing likely to molest us. the Poly¬ 
nesian snakes aie harmless. I ut afraid the most 
venomous (icaluie-s of these islands belong to mu 
ow n species.” 

“\h, very possibly," Mr. Wddrick replied. “It 
certainly lias more of the llnvour of adventure about it— 
stealing ashore by moonlight. And there is no miasma ; 
nothing to be fi/aicd from exposing ourselves to the 
night air?” 

"Nothing of the kind. At least, the people xvho 
ought to know say there is not.” 

The boat put off from the steamer. Wcldrick had 
told Miss Ferrars he was going ashore to satisfy him¬ 
self that the treasure had not been removed. He took 
Charley with him, so that there might be no difficulty 
in finding the place. 

The men roxved swiftly towards the shore. They 
were interested in this business, especially as they 
knew no more of its purpose than just sufficed to whei 
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(lie edge of their curiosity. The captain hiniself hau 
made an excuse to come with them. 

*• Must see after your landing myself," he said. “ In 

strange place, Mr. NVeldrick, one cannot be too 
ireful." 

The dimpled face of the lagoon was white beneath 
lin glare of the sky. Like snow was the coral beach 
low aids winch the boat was steered. Swaying shadow s 
fill across it from tices and bushes that overhung, and 
beneath these, in hollows the moonshine could not 
irach, the darkness lay black and thick. Only at 
.oicrvals rustled the fcatlic-iy tops of the palms, and 
the noise of the suif beating on the winduaul side of 
the leef was faint through distance. In this still plat e, 
tlu night stood bleat I dess with lut finger on In r lip. 

They uoie at the slime. While the men diew the 
hii.il higher on the beach, Weldink said in an undci- 
lone to Ins l.idnr 

*• We don't want these with n*.. We bad bitti-r.isk 
them to wail here.' 

“ Just what I was thinking. It we mean t > keep this 
affair quiet, the lewci companion-, we have the belter. 
We know the place, r.iptani." hi- i alli-cl towards the 
boil, 14 and we shall not keep vmi wailing long." 

"Sou don't mean to go aloni. Mi. Wchlrkk. \on 
and voursonr" the i.iplain cued, lushing aftet tlu-m, 
panting with haste and imios.tv. 

“Why imt? 'I lieies uotiung to li.iun u-,"the elder 
Wolihick said brisklv. 

‘ 1 d.oe say not. sn . but I*\« icason (m wishing to 
be of\our partv. 1 in a lhitish siib|o t "—the • ap'.aiu 
proudly mil.tied bis clie-l ‘'and 1 don’t hold with 
an\thing ihat doesn’t square with the law, or that's 
sciru or nuclei hand. How am 1 to know v. Ii.il vou 
mean to do on tins island ? It stands to le.lsOII tliat 
if thoiv’s no haun in it, you won t mind a few othei 
people looking on.’’ 

‘•I should have thought," said Mi. Woldiiik, with 
dignified politeness, "that my t liaiac ter and position 
V'.rie a siillieient w.iii.inty that I should not be con- 
i lined m anything that was illegal or disreputable. In 
lari, 1 assure vou. on the word ol an English gentle¬ 
man, sir —and I should roiisulei that as firm as a lbble 
otlh- that we have nothing to be ashamed of m vvliat 
we ate about to do. It is lealiv pitiable," he added, 
■ -lining to his son, “that we should be exposed to such 
-llspil ion." 

‘‘This is one of the natural consequences of 
adventures,” said Allied, unable to avoid laughing. 
" Really, Captain Daggers, you can’t refuse to believe 
■'bat my father says. We are seiving the law in this, 
‘■‘d conspiring against it. Hut llieie aie reasons why 
■■e can’t explain oui business to vou-" 

‘‘And very sufficient reasons too,” intcnupted lns 
hither. 

" If there’s anything to lie hushed lip," said lhe 
• iptain resolutely, ‘‘I’m against it. I may have to 
-s've an account of this somewhere else. If the 
■••teatner’s been employed on queer work, the owners 
•'■11 have plenty to snv tome. Yes, and someone else 
"io! You speak of your diameter.>nucl pooition, sir, 
but I’m thinking of my own." 

• ; -. • . ■ 
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“ It seems, Alfred," Mr. Weldrick remarked, “that 
the only way of convincing Captain Daggers that we 
arc not going to commit some heinous offence is 
to take him with us." 

“ If that is the case, we had better do so," Weldrick 
said, “ provided Captain Daggers will remember that 
we don’t want this talked about too freely. It makes 
very little difference, alter all," he took occasion to say 
to his father a moment afterwards. “lie must know 
about this ; we can’t get d on Ins steamer without." 

The captain promised absolute secrecy. Having 
g.um d his point, be would have promised anything. 

‘ I hope v oil’ll excuse the freedom of my remarks, 
Mi. Weldikk," lie paid. “To suspect vou or your 
son ol am thing that wouldn’t bear examination secins 
pHpo-.trmu-. Ill aiknowledge. IJut I'm a cautious 
man. I Itk- to know what's ahead of me." 

Inis an.in si tth.il, they went in single file along 
what fioiu the boat they had inaiked as a path or 
naiio'v opemi.g tliinugh the tices. Tins was tolerably 
f 11 cli“in tin ihu k. 'inothei 11 g vegetation that covered 
the H-'t of ihi- i-l.*it«!. In the blackest shadows of the 
bu.-h llieie pruned to be .1 spangling of siivcry spots of 
bglil ei“W vvo-a.s in the moist dai): places. The air 
was '::.!••■ than on the be.u h, and loaded with the 
sunt u| tla white waxv tloweis ol a tree that grew in 
Clump' on tin- taige they wen* climbing. 

I. d on by the .Samoan. tlu*\ i.mie into a perfectly 
onen »p.;. »• W.ldiiik had been following the guide 
so ilosilv tii.it, befoie he coulu check himself, he had 
almost sti p| hi’, 1 11.1 low mound that li.ui no mark on 
it, no nanu, but w.i- unmistakably a grave. He drew 
lui k i t uu kly. 

ch.nl'> pi Hilled to it gravely. 

“ W e innv him llieie. be said. 

In a low wailing tone, lie added something in 
Salmon. It was his 1 .uncut tot the dead. The others 
stood 1 iv m silence. 

When lie had turned awav from the mound, the 
S,1010.01 vvint .1 lew paces to the light anil examined 
the gro-nni. 

“ Look here .' " lie 1 iieil “ The boxes all right.” 

“ 1 suppose, Mr. Weldink," said the captain, again 
asset ting lnmvelf, “that I’m right in presuming these 
spades we have biought were meant to dig with. Well.’ 
w h,never llieie may be here. I'll help you to unearth, it.’*'. 4 

Wehli ick took a spade, aiul he and the captain began 
to dig through tin loose sandy mould. Not more than a 
foot below the surface, they came uptai a box, a strong 
]i.uking-cast* bound with non hooping. Almost close 
to it was anothci. and at the distance of about a yard 
aiuuhci still. These were all,Chancy said. For their 
si/e, the boxes vveie cMicnteh heavy. There was 
some rope knotted lound each. In means of which, no 
doubt, they had been carried up here and lowcrcd- 
into the holes dial had been dug for them. 

“And what will vou be after now, sir?” said the 
persistent Daggeis. “ 1 laving them down to the boat ? 
If so, I'd piopose calling on the men to help us, for if 
I'm not mistaken, each of these will weigh over two 
hundredweight.” 

“ What is that ?’’ Weldrick said sharply. “ Listen! ” 
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They all heard it. and knew the sound—the clank 
of o.irs in the rowlocks. 

“ Close in shore, as 1 live !’’ whispered the captain. 
“ You expected some opposition maybe, sir?” 

" Is there another passage into the lagoon besides 
that which you brought the steamer through?" Wel- 
dnek asked. 

“ Yes. On the other side of the rocks we passed, a 
boat might gel in. They could come in there, and 
creep along this side of the inlands in the shadows, and 
never be seen from the steamer.' 

“ One would think that they haven’t seen her," \Ycl- 
drick observed to his father, “or, if they have, they 
can’t have reckoned on us landing to-night.” 

“They're landed,’ the captain said presently; “not 
where we came tip ; and the point of land will prevent 
them catching sight of our boat. I hear a soil of 
jabbering. Island bos.-., no doubt. If they died lor it, 
..they’d have to use their tongues. Ft lends, sir. or foes? 
Which do you say ?’’ 

No answer being returned to those insinuating 
questions. Daggers’ curiosity remained unslaked. 

■_ It was not long befoie those in the clearing heard 
the sound of footsteps. Whocvei they were, these 
people were advancing townids them. From the very 
slight noises of crackling and rustling, it was impossible 
to conjecture how man) there might be. lint it would 
be strange if the man whom they expected ventured 
here without some company. The surprise was com¬ 
plete when, from the art lies of the forest, one man 
stepped into the open and stood facing them. 

He started to find tlu- place already occupied. Then 
his glance swept round, as if he would niaik each face 
of those who were opposed to him. lie folded his 
arms and laughed. 

, “ I might have known it. You appear to be wailing 

for someone, gentlemen.” 

' “ And it’s a near guess to say that's yourself,” the 
incautious Daggers could not help muttering. 

litrkwood gave him a contemptuous stare. 

“ 1 don’t know you, sir ; and unless Mr. Weldiick is 
( particularly anxious to keep you in his retinue, 1 would 
..'remark that it’s healthy down the slope where the sea 
breeze comes in, and that it would be lor your benefit 
to take a s'roll. At any rate, I shan’t open my lips 
’again until you do.’’ 

It was vety bitter to Captain Daggers to be thrust 
aside just when his excited interest had reached fever- 
heat ; but as, in this instance, lbrkwood was firmly 
supported by the others, lie was obliged to yield to the 
wishes of the majority. 

“I shall keep within •-.'ill with inv men. Mr. Wel¬ 
ti rick,” he cried, as he went backwards clown the. path, 
rafter the manner of those who tetivc fioin the presence 
^'pf royalty. “ I don’t like the look of this business, 
’ “and, before I’m many days older, our Consul at 
Apia will have a lull report of it. As a liritish 
subject--” 

But being tripped up by a root at thi. juiiHuic, lie 
wa$ heard to say no n ire. 

.‘Ltyhafs the • fellow saying about Consuls and 
British subjects?” Uirkwood asked scornfully “Now 


he’s gone we can talk comfortably. You’ve won the 
game, Alfred. 1 shall not fight with you for the pos¬ 
session of those boxes. You’re three to,one-here, 
you’ve men within call, you’ve a steamer in the lagoon. 

I didn’t know that until I got high enough on the ridge 
to look acioss. Then I sent my men back—I’d three 
Islandeis with me -and came on alone to reconnoitre, 
and found you drawn up here to receive me. An 
unexpected pleasure, as the society people say. This 
gentleman, I suppose, is your father. Clad to make 
your ncipiaim.ince, sir." 

“ 1 could have wished. Captain Iliikwood,” said the 
elder gentleman, “that we had met under happier 
circumstances 

*• Whs, si's, sn ; but this is a topsy-turvy world,and 
sse imi-l take it as sve find it. Tsvas a shock to me’’ 
—and his glance sobered- -“to hear that poor Ferrars 
svas gone. Who'll have thought 1 should come back 
out of that sslmIpool and find him missing? Who’d 
have thought sse should all tinn up here, on the top of 
an island which a lesv months ago svould have seemed 
the unlikeliest place on the globe for us to meet in ? 
But your .•■on ignores me. It isn’t so long since sve 
svere logelhei day and night, since sse took our lives 
in our hands and Mailed on that boat voyage of onrs 
to a coast sse hadn't much certainly of reaching. Now 
lie won't speak 

“What do sou ixpcct nu: to say to you, Captain 
Birksvood r" \\ eldnck asked. 

“Well, I don't knots,” the captain answered. “You 
might tell me that sou wouldn't take quite the blackest 
view of myi.tjo. You might say you were ready to 
let bygones be Ingonos. I’d rather have your goodwill 
than not. You see. Mr. Weldiick, l like this son of 
yours. The stay he fought against circumstances 
down llicie at the island showed 111C wllrtt stuff he was 
made of. I liked him .41 through—events hen he stood 
up and told me to my face what lie thought of me, and 
what he nic.uu to do. Th-ie'.s nothing unfair about 
him. He’s smut too—for a man of his training. If 
III known hcisv smart, I shouldn't have troubled to 
come here to-night.'’ 

“ From ssli.it I’ve heard," Mr. Weldrick said, “the 
smartness doesn't seem to have been all on his side." 

“ I'll own that I took an advantage of him. But 
he svas close to shore, and in no danger. I’ll osvn that 
I svas templed- the last night sse svere on the island, 
Alfred--to come off and leave sou in the lurch. I was 
tempted, I say for you had roused the svorst in me 
that night ; bill svhen I came near, to make sure that 
you were asleep, I thought all at once—No ! I ca^’t 
do that. 1 piomiscd Ida. I've got to see him safe 
home again, whatever happens. Then you woke up 
and caught hold of me, and a pretty twist you gave 
my hand."’ 

" !’m very glad you have told me this,” Weldiick 
said. “\ou can’t understand what a relief it is to 
me.” 

“I guess I can,” Birksvood said drily. “Tfiat’sall 
' I’ve got to reproach myself tvith about you. That's 
the only harm 1 ever meant you, and it wasn’t for*long- 
But it would have been too tame to have let yotcconic 
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line and take this without opposition. You'd put 
me on my mettle. 1 was hound to have a try for 

it ’’ 

He began to laugh, as if at the remembrance of 
M'liiethmg amusing, and continued— 

“ I wavered, though, when 1 heaid on the way hcie 
dial as soon as they knew in Melbourne where the 
Hi middle lud been lost, they had got up a company 
io recover the gold. There was an expedition fitting 
■ ■ill for Auckland Island, ll occurred to mo what a 
.ucc stroke of business it would be to offer my sen ices 
io them. I tell you, Alfred, l shook with laughter 
when 1 thought of it. (io and help them to lislt up a 
:iensure which wasn't nearer than two thousand miles 
» the spot they fancied it in ! It was a rich idea; 
'>ut I daren't take it up. You'd have been blurting 
• 'us out to the world while l was down there, and I 
•hould have been trapped.” 

“ You do not ask after your daughter,” Weldrick 
•aid. • 

Birkwood’s expression changed quickly. 

“ What’s my daughter to me now ? [ haven’t a 

daughter. I’ve nothing. Look there’’—he took some 
papers from his pockets—“ those arc my certificates. 
'• might as well tear them across for.-all the good they 
'daren’t show them. 1 oftn't say I’m James 
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Bitkuood ; I was master of the Hirondelle. If f ship 
foi another voyage. I il go as a man before the mast. 
Serves me light, doesn't it? Yes, but it's no sweeter; 
for that. When you send back that gold, the whole • 
truth comes out, and I’m not safe anywhere on eatth.» 
I'm an outlaw ; I'\e the fear of the prison before a)>e 
till 1 die. It wasn't woith it. No; but this gold 
makes men mad.’’ ■ '• - 

•• Your daughter is with t:«. Captain Birkwood,” Mr. 
Welch iek said. 

“ Yes. 1 heard that she and Mary were here. I 
supposed you'd all join together, - ' he answered. 

His talkative mood seemed to luxe passed, and he 
sank into sullen silence. 

“You know that \ou can trust us,” said Weldrick: 
‘‘We are no more anxious for your arrest than you 
yourself are. Come on board the steamer and see Ida-’ 
She would be less troubled if she could only speak 
with you. 1 ' 

Birkwood smiled. “ No, thank you. I have my 
freedom, and I mean to keep it. 1 trust you; but I 
don’t trust your captain. A meddling fool like that 
always makes mischief. If youYc anything more to 
say to me, it must he said here, for my stay won’t 
be long. You've too many people—too many who 
might remember iny face and swear to. it afterwards. 
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1 iut I'd like to see Ida. I’d thought of that. Tell her 
I’m here, and she'll conic." 

She did come. At the fust sight of hei father she 
had no words to greet him with, but clung to him, 
sobbing brokenly—“ How could you- -how could you ? 
And I believed in you so ! 

“ You may well ask that,’’ he said. “ It's nioie than 
1 know myself. Hut why should you erv .- ll isn’t as 
if you'd no one but me to look to We're route to n 
cross road, you and I. We say good-bye now, and a 
long good-bye. It's a gcneint lc-nekm mis, 1 take it, 
now that you and Mai) <<>me. Wc'ie all lieu- now: 
'all 1 care for, anyway, lint I’m the only one that 
steps out fiom this < in le alone." 

“ 1 will go with roil !” she cneii, and held tightly to 
his hand. " Not alone— no. I won i leave you " 

He put her away liont linn with a gentleness lie 
did not often show. 

“No, no. You mean ii now; hut.afteiwards you 
would he sony. Time won’t lie loom for two people 
on the path I’ll lure to take . there 11 lie places mil lit 
for you to ticad. 1 wouldn’t take yon if 1 could. Hut 
when I’m out of soundings of home and friends and 
all the rest, it will lie good to think that you would 
have come. You’ie hki ynui inotliei. She’d have 
stuck to me to the’ bulkiest end. No more now. 
Good-bye.’’ 

They saw him again. Jong .ifici this, whin Ida and 
Weld rick wvie m.iiried and had a home in Melbourne. 
One night he passed the thicsholti ot their door, and 
came and sat with them, and talketi as easily and 
freely as if it wcic his habit to risit them every 


evening. But not a word was said that would have 
served to fill the blank of those years in which they had 
heard nothing of him. 

“ So you’ve settled down now,” he said. “Adventure . 
and escapades all done with : married |>eople have n.» 
spirit for such recreations. All we went through good 
for nothing nmv, hut a tale to please the children. You 
wcie very virtuous about that reward the bank offered 
you and M.uy." 

"How could we have touched that money?" Ida 

said. 

" I low ' It would have come easy to most people. 
Hut sou must have liner si ruples than the commonalty. 
To in\ mind, it sets you on a pedestal, refusing that, 
when the' tned to lone it on you in so many ililferem 
was •>. But it’s a bad plan to lie ton tender with banks 
and public institutions. They don't respect you for it. 
It's so unlike their own policy, you sec.'' 

" I m glad you named the little girl after yotii 
inolher," he s.ml in Ida somewhat later. “Ay, it 
makes a hub house when tlieiearcilnldien about. I 
daie say I'll he looking in upon you again." 

He kipt his woul. It seemed as if Justice had 
winked at tin escape ol this eiinunal. His offence 
was known, and it was geneially supposed lie was still 
ai large. But no seal eh was made lor him, and in the 
course of y«ars lie grew holder and often visited his 
daughter •> home. He might even, if he had chosen, 
ha\e ceasi-il lus wanderings, and loiiiul some win:, e a 
haven for huiisclt. But he was icstless to the end a 
castaway and a \ igabmnl. the thought ol whom was 
the mil) shadow on lus daughter's life. 
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* HAT animals up 
to a certain point 
can count is un¬ 
doubted. Sir John 
Lubbock's experi¬ 
ments with his 
dogs arc pi O'if 
enough of this. 
Bisset, the famous 
animal tinincr, 
brought scccial 
animals up io this 
point, and t.cn 

lomul lint by 

patience and skill 
the pig could be taught one, two, ihiee, ct>. Anyone 
who doubts this must turn to Bisset's own accc-unis of 
his experiences with the lower brethren. I lis 'an< ess 
with cats and dogs and monkeys only surpassed :u 
some degree what others had done bctoie Inin, but it 
stirs something like incredulity when we scad of Ids 
success with turtles and goldfishes .r.:«i we only 


recover faith when we find the facts fully attested. 
"In the course ol six months’ teaching he made a 
turtle fetch and cany like a clog, and having chalked 
the tloor and blackened its claws, could direct jt to 
trace out any given name in the company. His con¬ 
fidence even led him to try experiments on a goldfish, 

not all iiiixiic*csslully.In the course ol 

twehe months he made a pig—an animal usually 
supposed to he the most obstinate and perverse in 
Nature- become most tractable and able to count 
simple numbers." Bisset was a native of Perth, and 
hating trained many animals and exhibited their pei- 
furmaiiccs in hdinburgh, London, Dublin, and other 

places, died in 1783. 

Then .Mr. ilamerton gave an account in the first 
part of his attractive volume—“Chapters on Animals’ 
— of the dogs of a certain Monsieur du Rouil which 
cerlan 'y c ould count ; and more : could read and do 
such things as completely mystified Mr. Hamerton, as 
he very frankly confesses. This Monsieur du Rouil 
died before his training of his dogs was completed, 
and we have often wondered what became of the 
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poor dogs, for no one was found equal to carrying' of those creatures in confinement in our climate— 
ilu-ir education to a farther point. consumption. 

“According to Monsieur du Kouil’s account,” sayS Kooks have certainly power-, in counting; and so 
Mr. Hamerton—“ which was probably quite Jtrue as far have wood-pigeons, which follow very strict rules of 
rl , ;t went—the dogs were like actors who had not quite procedure indeed. When feeding in (locks in the 
thoroughly mastered their parts, and he himself was fields among the grain or roots, they never forget to 
like the prompter, near post a sentinel or two, 

the footlights. To begin __ _ and a settled regulated 

with, Ulanche really knew f /A imlhod of interchange of 

:lie letters of the alphabet u 9 position is kept up. They 

mid the playing-cauls by 'mm ft walk in a compact body, 

their names, and Lyda Land in older that all may 

really knew all the figures. Ii''\ f>i r«: alike, the hindmost 

In addition to this, he ft y|J|///\\ rank every nmv aftd then 

muI that Ulanche had i\-wI///iil/\\ fly "v< r the heads oi 

•mlied about a hundred Wtffi&fyyj/I// \ their eoiiijKinions to the 

ind fifty words in difieient 'i front, where they keep 

lmguages—something '/Mlilnll ?\ the best place for a 

like twenty in eaeh l.m- jBIHIBiV \Y minute or two, till those 

gunge—-words most likely ‘‘ m^the^iear take theii 

u-liiction to one set of linn-ol feeding, 

a tteis simplified the lnisi- The beaver certainly 

ness considcinlily, but )f could not do what he docs 

Monsieur du Komi con- -"v /// in the way of architecture 

lessed quite trankly that ^' 1 .; and eiiginceung if ht 

siie eould not gel through .... y •• could not c.ihalate; noi 

a word unless lie were indeed could the little 

piesent. On the othci water-vole, which can rur 

hand, he could not make her spell a word in pnbiie a tunnel right through the dark earth to the cxaci 

that she had not before practised with him in pm ate. point it wants : a thing which the cleverest huniar 

So it was with Lyda and the hguics. She really knew engineer can only <io with the most elaborate help: 
the tigiucs when isolated, and tin-, had been satisfae- in the way of levels and instiuinents of many kinds 

‘.“lily demonstrated when lie left the room, and she Let lain specie-- of squirrel* must be able to coun 

„ oe me tile number asked for up to 9 . Hut he 

would not tclt me the secret of the confederacy. I __ 

'••Id linn what guesses had been made on the sub- 
1 t, but lie simply answcied that I must have 

observed how impossible it was for him /* r V\X\ 

'•> make signs with either hand-. or leet /<■%>.. g/r r’ ^ 1 

‘•li'-n lie moved neither hand nor / /j^y 


consumption. 

Kooks have certainly power-, in counting; and so 
have wood-pigeons, which follow very strict rules of 
procedure indeed. When feeding in (locks in the 
fields among the grain or roots, they never forget to 

post a sentinel or two, 
—. and a settled regulated 

- / /A im llmd of interchange of 

wfrA position is kept up. They 

mjljh. ft- f-<r walk in a compact body, 

ll\W \\ and in older that all may 

I fare alike, the hindmost 

§//• \\ rank every now and then 

fagy V'W i!/\\ fly over tin- heads of 

£ MLv W \ then- ‘° ,n i ,:,n,ons u> *hc 

f? ' tV front, where they keep 

. MfjJljUj A the bc--t place for a 

UtlllM:'-'- ’-;V miiiuie or two, till those 

'<<? ‘ * in the icar take their 

, place in the same manner. 

They keep up this kind of 
fair-play during the whole 

N The. beaver certainly 

Jj could not <lo what he docs 
in the way of architecture 
1 .; and eiiginceung if he 

y •• could not c.ihalate; nor 

indeed eould the little 
water-vole, which can run 
a tunnel right through the dark earth to the exact 
point it wants : a thing which the cleverest human 
engineer can only tlo with the most elaborate helps 
in the way of levels and instiuinents of many kinds. 
Let lain specie-, of squirrels must be able to count 




l’oor Sally, the chimpanzee .11 the Zoo, 
■’i London, eould count clearly up to a 
d“/en at the least,and would bring straws 

•her keeper to any number under 
iiat. And Sally was as wonderful 
affection and for sense as for 
•.‘iciness. She was, \eiy loud 

I her keeper, and when she | ’ 

• ,l - d y>“& found, \vc tin trust,. 

• mu* sense of relief in clasping \ 

'■is hand. 

With an accent of the ut- . 

n,,,sl regret, too, the keeper \ 

• 11s of Jack, the ouiang-ouiang i | 

II the Zoo, how quickly lie 

'■ts advancing in his training 1 ! 

"ul how docile he had become 11 

> v hen he died of that fell plague 
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hooks uavl. certainly cowers in cocnvinu 
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—by steps, probably—else they could hardly be able to which, as they were very pretty, were promised to 

find, on awakening at intervals in their winter sleep, various friends; but he resolved to try the memory 

the little hoard of nuts which they may have laid up • and arithmetical powers of the cat, so .he took away 

against this contingency. The mole could hardly three of the kittens to a different part of the farm- 

construct the very scientific house he does in the dark, building, where it was impossible the cat could fimj 

dark earth, with its passages so nicely constructed for them. , She was greatly troubled, almost distracted at 

getting rid of water, unless he had some simple notion first, licked over the two left, and all the rest of it, but 

• of arithmetic. There can be little doubt that ants can would get tip and range about distractedly, mewing 

count up to a certain point: and it is almost incredible and searching, and regarding the dogs (which were, 

that spiders can spin their webs without some simple well known to her) with some suspicion. My friend 

arithmetical knowledge. brought back one of the lost kittens and put it beside 

!v.. Yet some birds, it would seem—and these some of the oilier two. This was welcomed with an extra 

• the most intelligent and gifted, as regards song -have share of mewing, crooning, and licking, but in a short 

^. jio flOtion of numbers, else it would be hardly possible while the cal was on the mo\c again, seeking and 

for the cuckoo to play on them the tricks which it is searching. After a little while another of the kittens 

absolutely certain that lie does play with respect to was biought batk, with precisely the same results,and 
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'•. eggs—depositing his own eggs in the nests of other 
birds. Yet it is hardly possible that he can be without 
r ’ knowledge of numbers up to a certain point, for his 
. whole plan circles round a dcunitc way of numbering off 
’the nests in which the female lays the eggs : ns No. i, 

• " No. 2 , No. 3 . and mi on. If it is tiue as there can 

• -j-inow hardly be a doubt that Mr. and Mis. Cuckoo not 
’ * Only lay their eggs in oilier birds' nests, but keep a 

pretty close watch over these nests by tegular turns, to 
see how thc-ir darlings fare—indeed, one very good 
field ornithologist, who has observed much and closely, 
gives it as his deliberate opinion that the female 
cuckoo is ready to aid the young oh ml monster in 
■ getting rid of the true progeny of the fostci-parents, 

. -/and in some cases does herself lift them out of the 
-.v^jhest, to her young ones’ relief. Of course dogs—clover 
dogs, at all events -can count, as is proved by the 
'. anecdote we have already given of that dog which 
could carry three-halfpence or mote to the baker’s 
shop, and get for them his exact number of rolls, 
declining to go away till he had had a roll for each 
copper. > 

"'.That cats can count was proved by an V.ssex friend 
o/jpurs.in ttps way. One of his cats had five kittens,' 

JeJ* j ... ' .* -v • :• - r ' '• -i,- 


by-and-by the third, after which pussy was quite 
content, and did not suddenly get up and go ranging 
about any more. 

Another ease I know of was almost as conclusive. 
A litter of three kittens was thrown into the pond 
The cat, by the oddest chance, went to the pond while 
they were still making their half-blind cffoits to main¬ 
tain themselves afloat. Overcoming her dislike to the 
water, she got out one and laid it on the bank, and 
then another, and, though she could see nothing of 
the thiid—for it had been carried down in the freshet 
and drowned—she went round the borders of the 
pond for a good way, looking anxiously. At last she 
gave up the search in despair, went to the spot where 
she had left the two,.took them one by one to a bole 
in a garden hedge, where she was allowed to bring 
them up in a nice little nest df dry leaves ; and thisc 
tw» kittens turned out little spitfires, half wjld ii 1 
every respect, and, unlike the other cats, never , titter¬ 
ing thd house unless on a run by stealth, anc( jievei 
becoming completely domesticated, though related 
trial was made to bring them round in this W*y. j S\. 

Here is an anecdote attesting the j^yers &g> 9 ks 
in arithmetic so far,’which is 59 gpod 
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rtC must give it.here in the Writer’s own words, as no .^e-appearance. After ashort time had elapsed he sent 
paraphrase or epitome could do justice to it:— • one of the persons away, and .after another interval 

“ A very large .field had been sown with wheat, and -r the second, expecting that as soon as they both left 
,n the centre a little hut had been erected to shelter •the field the rooks would return, but he was again 
the boy who had to tend the field, and to enable him doomed to disappointment. * Beware ! ’ cawed the'- 

to reach all parts of it. A gentleman who wished to sentinels in the most sonorous tones, and 1 none ventured, 

obtain a few birds to hang up in his own field thought to disregard the warning. Determined still further ta&; 

this would be a good opportunity for procuring them, test their powers of numeration, he again left the hut^h".' 

for they thronged around in great numbers, and kept and returned with three persons, all four entering/V 

die boy actively employed to drive them off. So, together. Again, one by one, the companions were 
taking his gun, he went into the hut, accompanied by sent away, and the plan was at last crowned with . 
die boy, and through some holes in the sides prepared success. 1'he rooks could count as far as three, but 
to pour a volley on the invadcis. ISut he reckoned four was beyond their power--, and no sooner had the 
without his host. The watchful sentinels seemed third person left the held than they hurried to the , 
instinctively to divine the plot. Their warning caw spoil, but only, alas ! to leave two of their number 
was loudly uttered, and the presence of the ambushed dead on the field, victims to the want of a knowledge • 
foe was made known. They circled round and jound, of numeration.'’—“The Birds of Sherwood Forest,” 
and settled in the surrounding fields, but not one of by \V. J. Stcrland (pp. 135 , 61 . • . 

them would trust himself within gunshot of the lull. Some allowance should, however, in this case have 
For some ;inie the gentleman waited in vain, and then been made for possible confusion arising in the course 
sent the boy away, with directions to walk straight out of the action. Even with very correct-minded human 
of the field; but this ruse did not succeed. The arithmetician.-., m similar circumstances doubt wilt’ 

rooks still refused to ‘ come and be killed,’ so he left often arise, after n lapse of time, whether it is a second * 

the field and followed the boy; but no sooner had lie or a third that has last been reckoned, and where 
gone out of the field than the sentinel gave the signal, there is no po--ability of dear record at the moment, . 

and scores of their fellows at once descended and there is inurli 100 m for confusion, as anyone will find. 

commenced then foray. The sportsman determined who will tiv to keep count of the sacks of coal 
not to be outwitted in this way, so he immediately delivered into the cellar from a cart without the aid qf 
took two persons with him into the hut and resumed pen or pencil, or anything to make definite mark. We 
his ainbush, the rooks having taken flight on his can hardly fioin this eircumst.uue decide that the . 

rooks* power of numeration absolutely failed »' 
at foui. though it was conclusively demon-!' 
straied that they could not only coun.t, but/! 
check and re-check up to three, though*. 

. ' alas : in this case, as in so many others-^/’, 

there was no possibility of re-tryingthfc/ 



case the single slip was enough to make. 
all 1 el 1 c.it impossible. : r 

borne dogs certainly come to know 
days <il the week—probably count the daysS 
as they pass. For example, a friend .of- 
mine in the country, who has two farms 'at 
a little distance from each other, and regu-5?,-' 
larly goes two days in the week from one to v ' 
the other to do certain bits of business, arri^:,., 
who goes on these days for certain, however 
often lie may go in addition, used regularly . 
to take a setter bitch with him as companion. 

in Ins walk. But circum- : 
stances arose which made 
him wish to leave her at 
home on these days, and,> (i 

.. he wou'd contrive ■■■jo/!/ 

escape without her ; but.iA 
invariably she overtook^ 
him before he reached his!;'-. 
A"*-- off-faim. bowing and be-d 

f' 4 ;» seeching his favour in, such v . 

a way that he could not 
"‘P** * * resist her. Finally, he had 

to make up hii mind that 
she must be locked up next 


mdjsm- l ZJksis 
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time, and said so to his wife as Floss lay apparently 
asleep in the room. But when the clay came Floss was 
not to be found. She had gone off early in the morn¬ 
ing, much to the farmer’s wonder and anxiety ; but 
what was his surprise to sec her waiting for him at 
the exact spot where she used to overtake him on the 
road, and on his approach, her efforts to fawn on, and 
wheedle, and please him wcie extraordinary, and alter 
this the interdict was removed. Shepherds' dogs, on 
the asseveration of many shepherds, know Sundays, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland enjoy tlicir journey 
to the church as much as their m.istcis. 

The famous French theologian and essayist, M. 
Renan, who was a great lover of animals, told a 
number of stories of animals to a contributor to Truth , 
who gave a report of them in that journal in an article 
headed, “ M. Renan on our Humble Relatives’’ 
(issue for July 2 S 1 I 1 , tS«j 2 ); and among them was the 
following :— 

“ When a child, M. Kenan had for a neighbour a 
dog that, disliking the Friday dinners of lislt and 
potatoes, used regularly on Thursdays to go looking 
about for bones, to hide them for his meals next dnv. 
How did he know that Thursday preceded Friday ? 
Another dog associated Sunday with personal cleanli¬ 
ness, and used, as icgularly as it came round, to go 
and take a bath, unless the weather was very cold, 


when he gave himself absolution. His name was 
Jocko.” 

And here is a little passage, with some anecdotes, 
from Mr. Hamcrton’s “ Chapters on Animals/’ which 
may well cap these :—“ A lady said that she had known 
a dog that belonged to a celebrated publisher in Paris, 
who had a country house at Autcuil’. Every Frid.»\ 
his family went to Autcuil, and always regularly found 
the dog there on their arrival, lie went alone through 
Paris, from the Rue dc l’Anciennc L'omddie, and he 
never made a mistake about the day. The family fre¬ 
quently went out on other days, but on these occasions 
the dog stayed contentedly at home. Another dog 
that she hail also known had been bred in a strictly 
Catholic family, and would never touch meat on a 
Friday. Ilets were made, and the greatest tempta¬ 
tions used to overcome his conscientious scruples, but 
always iu vain. lie was shut up in a room during a 
whole Fnday, with me.it in his reach, hut preferred to 
suffer hunger rather than touch it. One of my friends 
mentioned a dog that he knew cpiite well which lost 
its mastci three years before from small-pox, and ever 
since then, in all weathers, paid a daily visit to 
the cemetery, where it mourns upon his grave. The 
witlmv goes to the grave on Sundays after mass. The 
dog knows this, waits for her at the church door, anil 
accompanies hoi.’’ 


BY A (1 I R L’S II A N 1 ). 
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CHAPTER TIIE FIRST. 

I I'-SSI E PEN NIKFKATHER 
^ * cl l *’ c ncws P a P cr fan > n 11 

" crumple on the lap of her cool 
cotton gown, and stared blankly 
across the room at the pro¬ 
fessor’s bald head, which hap¬ 
pened to l>e in a straight 
line with her startled eyes. 

Professor Pennic- 
feather was at w ork, 
as usual, on Ms 
projected “ Life of 
Silas Bubb.’’ 

Bubb, novelist, 
dramatist, poet tra¬ 
veller, and all-round 
talented individual, 
was the professor's 
hobby, Bubb had 
been a celebrity in his time among a certain cultuu-d 
“set.” But as his time had beci. full thiity years 
before the opening of our sUvv, liu»c who once 
knew him might b<- forgiven tor having nearly tor- 
gotten him, and those who had never known, per¬ 
haps hardly heard of him, might .be-forgiven faces 



of ill-concealed Ijoiedmn when the professor descanted 
on his favourite theme. Strange as it may seem, no 
fellow-celebiuy had wiittcn the hie of Silas Bubb. 
This labour of love Professor l'enniefc.ilher had 
undertaken. 

But it would never be mitten-—published, at least, 
Jessie thought soriowfully, with a sidelong glance at 
the fatal newspaper paragraph. 

And then, with .1 quick realisation of the misery 
that hateful, hateful paper might cause the poor 
professor, his daughter stuffed it hastily under the sofa 
cushion as the maid biought in the tea-tray : signal 
that biographii al labours were over for the nonce. 

Jessie Penniefcather was a very pretty girl, if grey 
eyes, golden hair, and a skin fresh and downy as a 
ripe peach, are constituents of beauty. She was so 
pretty that she absolutely glittered in the dim setting 
of the panelled loom*. They lived in Bloomsbury 
the professor had to be near the Museum for literary 
purposes. He loved, too, to prowl about the old book 
shops with which Bloomsbury is thickly studded, 
picking up rare “ Bubbs ” to add to his collection, am: 
facts to enrich his biography. ' . % . 

In Bloomsbury, too, but in a glorified corner, i 
Russell Square, where Jessie filled the post ofr.dail) 
governess to the t\v6 little girls of Mrs. Abrah^tttB.. 
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Professor Penniefeather had an income which would 
,iavi- kept him and his daughter comfortably in a 
country cottage. As it was, they barely made botli 
ends meet. Silas Bubb, poor man, was a great 
expense. Hardly a day but the professor brought 
home.in his pockets—made specially deep for the 
purpose—books, prints, or autograph letters, picked up, 
as he gleefully told his daughter, for a “ mere song." 
l ids might mean anything: from n threepenny .bit to 
thirty shillings. Jessie sometimes felt a disposition to 
Mgh over these bargains. She had a mundane prefer¬ 
ence for a full larder in place of a room overflowing 
with books and MS. 

But when the “ Life of Silas Bubb" was published, 
the 1 'iofessor assured her, fame would come, and with 
it foitune. “The bibliography alone is enough to 
establish my reputation,'' he wound up enthusiastically. 

" It lias taken me years to compile.” 

And it had. 

When the “ Life of Silas Bubb ” came out, the dingy 
Bloomsbury rooms might find another tenant ; the 
little girls in Russell Square another governess. 

It was nearly done. 

“Another month's hard work," said Professor 
Penniefeather that very afternoon, as he gulped his 
tea. one eye meanwhile ou some stray sheets of his 
beloved MS., “ and the book will be ready for the 
publishers. Let me read you the Alpine chapter, my 
dear. I’ve a high opinion of your critical faculty." 

So he read, and his daughter listened, but she 
replied at random when questioned on certain 
trenchant points. 

The girl’s grey eyes were glittering feverishly, there 
was a circular crimson spot burning on either cheek. 
When the postman gave a loud rat-rat, she ran hot self 
to the door. She was startled at the wild unusual 
heat of her heart. It died down into calmer thumps 
as she saw in the letter-box only a bookseller's cata¬ 
logue. 77/a/, at least, could not carry fatal intelligence 
ti> her father. But he toie the wrapper oft’eagerlv, ran 
hi-, eye through, and started to his feel impetuous as a 
hoy. 

“ Dawson’s got a first edition of ‘ .Miss Cranbournc,’ ’’ 
he almost shouted ; ** only a guinea !" (“MissCran- 
bourne ” was a rare novel of Silas Btibh's.) “ Excuse 
too, my dear; I must be off to llolborn at once and 
‘'•cure it.” 

He started up from his half-finished tea. Jessie 
filched him his slouched hat and strong slick. Pro¬ 
lessor Penniefeather’s spare and shabby figure was 
«ell-known in book haunts. 

She kissed him rather lingeringly, and noticed with 

pang how worn the dear face was. She knew how 
'featly he was excited at the prospect of completing 
■ he book on which he had lavished much time and 
labour. She knew, too, that with completion would 
come reaction. How Would he bear the shock of utter 
failure ? of that most bitter failure—being forestalled! 

She watched him down the street through a blur of 
'I'lick rising tears. She thought—probably only fond 
•md foolish .fancy—that he leaned more on his stick 
than-usual,, ..'.W „ ; .' 


, Then she turned from the window, dashed away her 
tears rather impatiently, pulled the paper from under 
the sofa cushion, and read the paragraph again. 

“ Wc learn with pleasure that Mr. Reginald 
Halsbttry, the clever and rising young journalist, 
has a 1 Life of Silas Bubb’ ready for the press. Con¬ 
sidering the versatile talents of’ Bubb,’ ins marvellous 
that he has not found a biographer before. In the 
able hands of Mr. Reginald Halsbury, he will find 
ow not only conscientious, but brilliant. Wc await 
the publication of the book with interest.” 

Irxsic fiercely clenched her little hands, and set her . 
even teeth 

A bitter, bitlci sense of rebellion rushed over her. 
I'm the moment, being but a woman—and a fond 
daughter—she felt impotent anger and hatred for this 
sue essful young witter, who, all unwittingly, would 
break the poor Professor’s heart. The hobby of years 
cannot be tm n up u about evil effect. 

“He eannot do it one half so well as papa,” she 
said to hcisHf “ lie has not half the facts—it is not 
to be expected.'' She looked across at the old- 
fas.hione'1 open biiic.au, strewn with papers and bulky 
poilfolios of notes. 

“lie will oiim the bibliography, or scamp it. He 
will write m .1 dashing, supeificial way. His book 
will be well leviewed— lie is well known: papa obscure 
- -and tin-, ‘ she w« nt across and touched, almost with 
rcvcionce, the professor’s nearly completed “Life,” 

“ will be buinod or shelled. I know papa’s pride too 
well. He will never consent, where ‘Bubb’ is con- 
cerned, to be second in the field, nor to collaboration.’ 

Jessie went back to her chair rather hopelessly. 

What could she do -a mere girl, a poor little gover¬ 
ness -to circumvent this biilliant and all-powerful 
young man' 

“ Oh, how 1 w ish,” she said soth* voce, and in despera¬ 
tion, “ that wc had never conic to London, never heard, 
of ‘Silas Bubb *—bother him ! I really do not know 
which man I dislike most, him nr his new biographer,” 

She poured herself out another cup of tea,'and' 
drank it with a vague sense of comfort. She had 
drifted back, in thought, to the country home she 
dimly remembered as a child, before her mother died * 
or her father became bitten with bibliomania. . •' '. 

Then she sharply pulled herself back to contempla¬ 

tion of the present crisis. 

"There is one thing I can do. Throw myself on 
this Reginald Halshury's mercy ; tell him all.” 

She blushed vividly with excitement and nervous¬ 
ness. 

There was just a chance, she thought. He might be 
kind-hearted, generous, this successful young man,;.. 
He might, when lie heard the pitiful story of the dear 
patient professor’s probable shipwreck, consent t 0 ( > 
withdraw his book. “Surely, 1 * said the girl, strong^ 
with love, “ a book more or less to so successful a 
writer will not matter very much." 

She sat until the room grew gloomy, perfecting 
her plan. She would call next morning on "Reginald 
Halsbury. She knew his address—a paper which 
had interviewed him told Jier that. Fortunately for 
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her scheme, it was August holiday time. Her pupils 
were with their mother at Westgate. She would be 
able to start quite early, directly breakfast was over, 


••'caXjtSr-T:' • 

It was into a little room at the top 6 f a small hou „ 
.in South Kensington *. that Jessi$;V was ushered 


and het, father settled, all unsuspecting, at his Reginald Halsbury turned quickly’rblfoti’from t|w 

Ki/vrrrnnku • * J . .1. 1 _ 1 . . __1 .1___ I . 


biography. 

It Would be an ordeal. 


It all depended on the 


desk, and advanced almost nervously to meet her. 

She decided, with relief, that he was not”.at ai. 



•• REGINALD JIAl.SllUKV ONI.Y SfAMMP.KliU CONl-USfcl>I.V. v 


ybung man. He might be brutal and laugh in her 
. face, with sheer contempt of her bold entreaty. He 
might be sarcastic, which would be harder to bear. 

■ He might absolutely refuse to listen to or even sec 
c het!'- « 

Eft-'Jessie’s up-bringing as a young woman had been so 
^Unconventional—quiet days in ih“ dingy, unfashion¬ 
able. street, varied only by mornings of dreary routine 
\ i&m.’ Russell Square—that any idea of over-boldness 
occurred to her. 

; ‘ If was all settled—even to winch of her scanty store 
6 'f frocks. she would war- -before the professor came 
• in* radiant, with “Miss Cranboume” weighing down. 
'•. b^pocket. ' ” • •• .. 


formidable, and she wondered, with a sore heart, 
if those sheets scattered on the dfcsk were “ Bubb." ' 
Reginald Halsbury, indeed, seemed disposed to be 
timid of her. He was a retiring, reticent young 
author, very plain, and very ill at case in the presence 
of a pretty woman. And poor Jessie looked very 
pretty. She had that morning been not absolutely 
innocent of coquetry. She knew enough oThtfitfhn 
nature to feel sure that she had more chah£e;'of 
softening Mr. Halsbury in her best grey cashnteritaod 
hat trimmed with eglantine than when wealfin^thc 
demure, if rather dowdy, black hat and jacket yrtrich 
was her governess livery. < 

But Reginald Halsbu^'^y-^^.^^^|pp|<Uy 














at this dair 

diffidence, . | , . ■ - — - _.- r .---. i7 -. 

asked, absolutely ignorant of the enthuaaipa.&fiip..- 

deserted MSj^^fhVCotilddo for hejv ?' % J •'^•//aitthoV'-for his work— any author,-tfiat 1 fi», r taieij.' l Pr<^. 
She lookW Qp:in his face. Th/«» \u*w UinH rrriav ’’ 'fnecrtt* Ppmiinfo^thor 1 .. 1 


Those were kind grey 
cycs 'of^fiii'ritehihd the spectacles, and'the mouthy- 
under ttis straggling sandy moustache was tender. 
Coming along, she had rehearsed the pretty pleading 
speeches she had meant to make, the conversational 
artifices by which Halsbury might be turned from 
monopolising “Hubb” and discomfiting Pennic- 
fcaiher. 

In his presence she forgot them all, and only said, 
sitting in the chair he had placed opposite to his own, 
and resting two nervously clasped hands on the desk : 

“I came to ask you—please-not to publish the 
•Life of Silas Hubb.’” 

The rising author started : hoi blood surged up his 
face to Ins hair-roots, as lie turned puzzled eyes on the 
fair quivering face, crimson too, so near his own. 

“ Hut 1- do—do not nn-d-d-cr-stand," lie stuttered, 
greatly excited, and losing fluency in consequence, 

“ what t-thc bio-graphy lias to d-do with you.” 

“Just everything,” said Jessie simply, and tcais 
welled up to the blue depths of her eyes. She winked 
them vigorously away, and hugged to herself the 
notion that Keginuld llalsbuiy had not seen llicm. 

“ My father has written a ‘ Life,’ too. He has devoted 
year# to it. He lias it nearly ready for publication. 
All his hopes and ambitions are set on it. Oh ! it is so 
clever, so complete—lie reads me bits. I am sure,” 
she concluded earnestly, and with unconscious dis¬ 
paragement, at which young Halsbury quietly smiled, 
“it is a much better book than yours.” 

“ 1 am sure it must be,” lie said heartily, “ if, as 
you say, your father lias devoted years to it. I have 
only given months. Of course, I cannot withdraw 

my book at the request of-* lie was going to say 

“a comparative stranger,” but broke off abruptly. “ If 
you would put me in communication with your father, 
we might m 5 j i'jmc joint and satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment—both o , rallies on the title-page, you under¬ 
stand.” 

Jessie shook he. head, not because she was too 
dense to grasp hi.i meaning, but because she was too 
well acquainted w.'.h the professor to derive any 
comfort from the prospect of a double-barrelled 
authorship. 

“ Papa would nevt r consent,” she said mournfully, 
adding perhaps a flicker of spirit. Who was this 
>oung man—almost a boy—to ride rough-shod over a 
lather whom she idolised, and of whose talents she 
had the highest possib e opinion ? 

“If you think his consent unlikely,” said Mr. Hals- 
’W, perhaps a shade huffishly, “ he can publish his 
- Life ’ s&pijjGately, you know. Plenty of room for two.” 

Jessie felt keenly his curt change of tone. She rose 
hom herxlirur with a touch of girlish dignity. 

Ahd ytfr,$xcus(f might have been made for Reginald 

mqii 

to 


kindness- 




fessor Pennicfeathcr. 

“Thank you very much for your 
offer of collaboration,” she said tiniulK, “and'-] 
forgive me this intrusion. 1 see now that t' 
not to have conic—that l have asked too much of 
I acted on impulse. When 1 saw the nnnouncejQ£Ol', 
of jour coining book, 1 felt tliat no course cot)lcT ofjc 
too desperate to save papa’s heart from breaking.” >.t? 

She had taken up her umbrella, pulled down ; llie 
little spotted veil over her twitching lips. 

Reginald Halsbury lather cleprccatinglyi^idfd -'iidt'y! 
In-, band. Ill-, not pleasant to be told you ktc\an t}w 
high road to hi caking a heart—even thougl^ijrb&V 
.stranger's. 

Jessie tool: the hand, lie pics»ed it sympatl 
*■ 1 am Mire, 1 lie said stumhhngly. *• s-some-t 
c ould be d-done. arranged, if 1 h-liad an it 
with \-your l-l.uhei. You -pardon me-^-jftMl 
exagge rate his enthusiasni.” $$•' 

She shook her head again. ^ 

“You :iic \riv good, but 1 do not over-eitm^tc^. 
l’.ipa would rather fling hi* book into the fire than plans' 
—pardon /««• this time—second tiddle to any: liiiojfc*! 
lie is woikmg hard at it now. Of course, he does nb£ 
know 1 am here. He does noi even know of-tljje.dis-';'.'’ 
appointment awaiting him. How am I even to t&l£ 
him? lie .simply lives for ‘Hubb.’ I wish," wjth-^e*. 
inoinont.ily tiiiiniph of emotion over diffidence, a little^? 
stamp on the floor, and a vicious dig at a dead mah^v 
“we had never heard 
lived—or died, lie 

Pennicfeathcr, and nov. - 

“ Pennicfeathcryoung Hal-bury’s grasp of Jessi<jV-»> 
hand became a grip. *'Aie you the daughter.Of 
fessor Pcnniefeather? ” 

“Yes”- a gleam of hope glowed on her faceAS™^ 
she saw the change in liis—“ but I do not‘,see " 
difference that makes.” 

“It makes all the difference,” said 


Halsbury. “And you,” with a sudden jerkinesi. Antfj 

a keen glance in her wide eyes, “are Jessie?”' 

“1 am Jessie,” she returned, mystified ; “ BuS^libfj 
are you ? ” V* ■ 

“Is it possible that you have clean forgotten 
Reggie Trimmer—your father's pupil' when : 
lived in that dear little sleepy village of-Hoilo'S’J 

. All his diffidence departed. Jessie, scand(^”IrH^ 
pleasure-flushed face, certainly traced a .'•iiawMni5i 
resemblance to a big boy of fifteen, who, 
was ten, had made her life by turns a torture ani'fn-J 
ecstasy, and who had been the constant enemy oftuSW 
army of dollies. * ’ v fr-‘ 

“ But your name is Halsbury,” she demurred: 

Reggie threw back his sandy head and’iaflgW**'' 


Hi-* name, lliat lie h^t 1 nevc^V 
e was to h.ne made the name atj> 
nov.--.-” Jr ■ 3k 


est was unusual, to put it in the ..joyously. Evidently the disco\4ty of identities oiad 

__ __I -.. _ I_I.. . u; _I ■ •• !■-■* \. ?•.' '* 
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“ Pin it all down to ‘ Silas Bubh, • 
siic said demurely. 

Reggie sighed. 

“Poor Silas Hubb! I had grime 
i|iiite fond of him.” 

*• Surely von can be fond of him 
Mill ? ’ 

•“ I must be '•ei ond in his affections.' 
lie -lulled in her blue eyes. 

Jessie gave a big sigh of great relief. 
I >ear child ' -he knew the professor 
was saved. 

"It i- not likely,” said Reginald 
ll.dshtiry, a- they went through the 
I’.nk mi their way to llloomshury, 
“ that 1 should be impertinent enough 
to compete with the piofessor.' 1 

IK -.ml it luuutily. lie had a hearty 
appiei latum of his old tutor's solid 
nM.unnicnts. 

“ \ mu father fir«l gave me a taste 
fm literntme. Any small success I 
may Ii.im attained I owe greatly to lu¬ 
ll.lining. ’ 

“Noil air \riy good. You have 
made me \ny happy,' - she said grate 
fully; then, with nimpur.flinn, “It i- 
i long w ilk. 1 am afraid I haw 
sihiiIiiI ymn inonung s woik. 

“ Nol a bit too long for me. 1 
i ii|i-.\ this stiol! through the Park 
mum n-clv. ’ 

I le -nilleil ,ii the dowers with keen 
nppn ( i.i tion. 

“ A- *o wml:, ‘ with a glib perversion 
of hard far;-, “ I was uni (jiiite in the 
iiiouil r i it tin- mmiimg. ’ 


•shium-i.v. ki *.• .u , ill i.e mi ii ini; i \\ (/>. 4-j ). 


II \i-1 I.K 


111- 


|f..-sir i'.11111 down the 


literature 1 changed my name 1 fancied that ns 
Trimmer- lit i "gnomon for a t.iilm m a tiipc-svlkr 
— I should never a« liicvc success. 1 imagined 
‘Trimmer’ on a book back, and shivered. liven 
Reginald did not save it. So I called myself llalshury. 
It was a mistake. 1 did nol then know the pre-ent 
fashion • that the possession "f a hideous name a 
long .step towards fame." 

He had let go her hand, and was hustling hi, papois 
. together before «losing the desk. 

• “You will let me see you home,’’ he pleaded . “ lot 
me pay a visit to the dear old piolvssor. How com- 
Ipletely you hid yourselves. Jessie—little Jessie no 
longer. When first 1 c.nne to London I looked high 
and low for you. I made inquiries ir evny direction, 
and hunted through the dircrlmy. I knew that after 
your mother's death Se piofes,m brought von to live 
in London, and I was anxious we should befiiends. 
What made you live such sernuled lives?” 


i'iku. 

tops of Mm. 

Abrahams house i . Russell Square 
rather despondently. Yvt the professor was putting 
the finishing low lies on ins book—a task in which 
he was ably and humbly seconded by Reginald 
Hal-burv. 

Reggie, as Jessie had dipped btick into calling him, 
wa- now a daily visitor at th- dingy Bloomsbury 
house, and Pi "lessor l’eimiofcathcr spoke with com- 
plnncnt and slight ain.c/eincnt of his emdition on the 
complicated I’.uhb - ’ subject. lie did not know how 
nearly Reggie had foicstallod Inm. That fatal news¬ 
paper paragraph Jessie had picnnptly popped into the 
kitchen fiie. 

'I hat afternoon- it was thill and wet—as’she came 
down the broad steps of* the Russell Square house, 
Reginald Halsbury, in a mackintosh, was rounding the 
coiner of Kcppcl Street. He saw the dejected little 
figure, mackintosh too, descending the step?, and 
stopped. . • .• 

“Jessie!” ‘ •• -• 
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Oh, Reggie, how-glad l am to meet you !” 

The voice was a little hysterical, the eyes behind the 
. il were slightly reddened. 

You've been crying,” he said, with a flush and an 
udignant glance at the discreetly curtained windows 
I the respectable “ family, residence ” which forme<l 
■ <• girl's background. 

“ Snppo-e I have,’’ she returned lightly, as she 
• lossed the Square under the shekel ol his uinluella. 
•>•>11 need not comment on it. It is only a mum! 
ihout way of telling me I look a gui. - ’ 

“deli me, Jess —his \oiro was earue.-t ; he thing 
.1'other tierce glance m the dim linn o* Mis. 

rah.mis’ doorstep “wh.it tliev h.i\c been doing 
i i you/' 

" • >h, nothing mu* li: |u-t the icdni.iiy n u.gli’un.— 
i.i the (hildun and loud liitei feieurc of tin ir iiiamina. 
I; v i- the eiiliiim.ilii.il mud; im-.n. Mr- \biali nu- 
-lie lia- been upset to da> : tie- dn- u. d-ci ha • 
• •oiled a new gow ii ,uul tin- • not; bmUen .■ • l.e. |>i.n<- 

*•: the Derby ilium i -mice • .nr me until. I he 
••n!s are going to b..ai.lmg si ho..I 

' The best place lor them.' i ominented Reggie, with 
i it’n r -av.ige sties-. •• I alivai . hand the idea of 
i> in being iiinlei the thumb of any worn.in." 

" I kit I shall have.' she -aid. with a leailul h'tle 
I nigh at his frowiiing l.u o, “to Im.k out lot .moihu 
-i'nation, l’uhap.s imi know of one -of a wum.in 
iihn-i; thumb mi:-In pic-s a hi tie less.' 

'■ I do not— ind il I did, I would iwi ii iommcnd \ • >u 
n. i ai«' too good, .ml sweet, and pn tt> ’ 

You are tiu> • omphini nlarv. !• vi n if I wm .ill 
'.'f s a>, it would nm help my ari'limetii. which i> 
wci fully weak. .Sei inii-ly, Reggio, help mi: if you ,un. 
I must iMin <01110 mom.), nr who will dies- me ai-.l 
ct urc-ome hide Itiuiseluild exigenciesr'' 

• fait miicU the pmfcssoi lias all itu'iimc ’ lie S.lltl, 
t'.Img tile lii-t taint stir of rebellion ugaiii-l the dc.li 
•■<! man, whose head was a mile ton much in the 
' •mi.. 

t’lit lie has a hobby, ’ Jessie nminded linn sweet!). 
'!i•• lines not know how last the money goes. I will 
f" • < r forgive you, sir, if you toll him." 

1 lu re was a fue m her meek eves. She u-ad -nine- 
1 <14 of Halsburv s deterinmaiion to “have it out 
I’rofcssor I’emnefeather. 

•'•ggie had a -uildcn lit of stammering. 

' W -will you f tin give me il 1 t-tell you something : 
■loaded. 

I hat depends on vvhat il is." 

••'>hv, oh ’ why did Jessie blush and diaw so faraway 
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from the shelter of the umbrella thjtt'rain-drops splashed 
on the ribbons of her hat ? 

“ You an: getting wet.” 

He drew her aim thiough his with an air which 
savoured al.n mmgly ol proprietorship 

Wc b'ltli an. she replied nuvously, l^tr heart 
thumping dangerously i lose to his. “ We have walked 
imind tin S<pi.iic tlnee time-.' 

“ Have we I am sony ymt were '•■fleeted enough 
t.• ifi>-i i vi* it." 

“ Si.rry ilia' I am in jims-c— >«<n of my facul- 

llis' 

“ ii ii. • ••.! i*.. little lesslavn jest for a moment— 
vou mi fit adi n more lavoni.ibly to ..hat I have tosay- 
I tout • I.. . .!-•,*••. dear. It is ieiv haimlcss. ‘Just 
time w- o' • / you ' ’ 

I r- .'.i.|•:.i .= on In tin - parlour of the house a 
1. 1 , -in - •- ■ u. rIn* p.ofe. .«r a i- wa.tu.g with mild uli- 
I>.i. bn In f.iniaki'. Aed uiuiei the umbrella 
wi ie Hi" 1 1 > - -—..’•i i ii'a lia, the other div. 

. . * 

IVnnii !• atbei - “ Life •>! Si]a- Hubb " was a great 
sum i s-, ani! ran into -cveial ed tunis. Since its pub- 
iii.i'ii'ii til. ’e lia. b*vn an added run on “ IJubb’’ 
book*. ..n.l tin piolessoi'* coliuition is, lie declares, 
mi.dual !e \\ In n In- dies let u- ho(>e a long day 
hem c m i .1 b. • uicatli it to a, lei us liope again, 
piopor'ti'U.iii l> giatelnl n iMon. 

Ii na- tin happiest niinnent of Ji .-ie's life, not ex¬ 
it pting ll-.ii ns..incut.ms momeiii •a"dir the umbrella, 
wlnn tin p'ofe-s.w . line up lioin in- study into the 
l.ie-lit icun where -lu* .i.ni Reggie -at. with hi.s ivoik. 
Ill ail til' - doi V of llltei" '...huilcs, ill llis luilld. 

h ploasfil :i’f tloar old scholar, in the fulness of 

hi- laliiuiou-.i won tieimpli. to think Reggie with 
digniU'd if ..iutel'i.1 patronage, tin the help lie had 
giicn. tlie i.i.'iiahli matter with which he had enabled 


it- eilhoi •... 

•mc'i! the niogi.iphy. 



'lliat linin': man swallowed his 

flattery 

ver\ 

iiioili'-lly 




!'•* Jc—ie 

weu ace*.tiled no special 

thanks. 

Tlie 


pi of..—oi had In on -pared knowledge of the heroic 
p.nt she had played. 

And it In- daughter had oioi felt compunction for 
•he fir-l and la-t secret .-lie held fioni the dearest of 
lathers these qualms died down a- she kissed his 
lined face, and -aw a glow, almost of youth, but 
bom of-ui ces«. in his kind eves. 



Accovrr. 
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KOVAL. AUTHORS AND TII KIR BOOKS; 
II.— l ,- ROM RICHARD I. ID Kld/ABETH. * • 


^mShD *11' 1^ 1" ieems twciv reason to be 
lieve ili.il Kichnid Cieur ile 
I.um wax ,i le.nly vim silici ; 
indeed, wc arc told hv a con¬ 
temporary tli.it the king could 
nuke stanzas on even xinh an 
liioonxuleiablc .xiibjei i .is tin* 
lies or penile ladies. His host 
known poem, uiitien in the 
Provencal dialect (tr.uwi.uci: 1»\ Mr. <1 Kills., sul’li- 
cicntly explains it sell in the tii -l two \ cis.o* . - 


rtf poetry, but none of his efforts to cultivate the Mu 
lias been piiserved. 

Our next Ro\ al author is Henry VI., lhalrcmark.il ■ 



** ll * ai'iiw wuhi .ill* mi-i il • Its** ml U.iin, 
llik ioK' 1 'hIiU, lib! •' H iii'lt w!i vi'j.i . 

\ cl, lo :In i:> will. •:t|i'. iiM. 

I rkiitl* iia»t I n|. ii .I (iiunii • *• «'• in •! . 

>! .iuie lV i.\ •M.i% IVU'II 
I mi. in • nn still 1 • • l\i i a %. • i • 

* Full \\«.;1 t'p v I v i \ !-h*. »•* • »' 

nf I'lisi.inti. Vhi.i *. I 'iii> • I.*. I'••i* i ••• 

NVtri t*i 1 I n. •• « i \ w. ' - « ... 

I'm . 1 ! «In-in tt* -s'.. • *u ••• i ,,, i , .i.i.t* 

Xmi in »• |Mwiili i 1 * , I* » l* I* # 

lii'l I ili ii* , •• *i l' *. • *i 

Everyone knows the *:«uy "| liioiidi.! linding the 
k1114 in an \u-lii.m pii-son The mil.sin I 
s.ui^ in in.: n-is. c| ,s sen" ulinli he 

and tin kin.; ii nl i opposed i«»i;ctHci. 
and Rich.ml icphcil with tin.- second 
nisc. line aic the tvo tuses. itUUfil* 

111 M'V M III,; *0 tiaduiol! — T-Ui4il-lll.ll. of V.-Ulse 


Kl.t« 


tl!l»*.'.| • I 

tour Ik.iiik. !. Uv !.*.i. 

None liiu- hii!i...i» l-.-l.i. 
l.ut slUl s». 11 .' 1 »*. at. 

No |>. • 1 1 s.l.. i\ uc . 

\Cl lllls 1 ||ll.. n. ... 

\\ I11U: III! ai< hl'M.n .1 .1. • •• 


(!:■ II Ini' ) 

l»* Ill).'ll ll* Ill l.l'l III 'l..ll 
II I... 1.1 'll I lll.'l 

\i *1 sii..!i .• all. |.»iiiii. 

1 . 1 ... 'ii i I" il. 1 '.. 

I •! rill. 1 Ii i|i(*.l l.i 1! 

I I..11 |..i.- v ill. ..ill* Is sll II- 


If Richard hinwelf dal not uriu-much, an immense 
amount was wiitlen by other, about him, and some of 
it f.11 lined on him. 

Edward 11 . is u-;-orled In the linonieltr Fabian to 
have uritun .1 long L.11111 poem dining his imprison¬ 
ment al Kenii-.vuiil., in which In- mourns over the 
slings and annus uf i»utr.ig<-ous foilunc. 

* l *l» l*i\ ill v I. S' «*i 
Hu !.ii'»i« 1 !.ut\i.i 
Ml 1 *.mi .t w inti» • I *;t*l 
Sinn lv>ilir.ii |**»ir 

Richard 11 w supposed to haw known something 



KIM* IIENKV VIII 


nioiiaiih who. In ins tiiliid.itions. hoped !•> " make hi. 
election sun.' and uilmmed pain as an easy imam 
of osi.11>tn ; ilii* wi.ilh to conic. Nu John ll.ningl'iii, 
ilu- nn moil.il epigi.immalist and translator of “ t h lam'.. 
I'unoso,' long afterwards sent the following “prctl.e 
iirssc. by Ilemy \ 1 ., to James l.’* mui, Henry (with 
the «*iah me its .uiihois|u|i). adding that the poem 
“’well siiti ili tlu tempei and condition of ham who 
made 11' .— 

• tin •! -in M> l.lll. u.». 

*l.il* is il. i*.iit (.1 1 .lie, 

I.V* I' n» inn • Ml.' . 

III.! . .!• "I iMi'KlIt-. 



KIM. MiW \K!i 11 . 


'■ M I*a mfii rll.,- I.. 11 mu-ifi. ii:. in. I.* 

1 i.iii; i.l ilie - Ij-mii- inii'Mi-, 
slull hi} le himxclfc. amt Inuliu .i|«' 

'I I..- sui ll}i||*e uf llie ll.lililc ' 


Fiom tlie House of T.ancasicr ive come to the House 
of Tudor. Hemy Vlll.'s chief arliiciemenl in the 





QCKKN MAKV. 


world of letteis was his “ Defence of the Seven. Sacin 
incnls against Mailin Luther." For this the Pope 
Leo X., made him Defender of the Faith,.a, tiljeyh. 1 
our sovereigns have ever since held. Thc.ktflfc.han 







-/Royal Authors 

• *’ V ’ ' •' M ^ ’ ’ t { 

, lonc of an author’s obstinacy, for in the epistle 
dedicatory he prays the Pope: “ If wc have erred in 
.uiything, we offer it to be corrected as may please 

♦ 



gri.VN I.I.I/AM III 


• nur holiness': and iddicssing the leadei ol hi' 
pamphlet. the innnnii h espl.iin* “Although 1 donut 
h i k«>n myself amongM the most ie.nlied .nul & loijtu. lit, 
m i (shunning tin 1 Main ol nvi.itnude and looted h> 
ndclilx ami ) I canon' 'mil think 
tin self obliged (ttould to i >m! tm 
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% was by Henry VIII., composed' when courting the 
fair maid of honour: — 

• 

*• Tilt cable's forte iuWiw< tic lie iyr.1 that fly eh ; 

W'll U Ili'-tal can jciyi: I lit lluiniiuc fyre ? 

Itotlic not ihe sunne ila/le lilt Jraioic eyes, 

Ami incite the ice. U".*l If!til:t ill* fr-..le r- lyre? 

"I li>- lit.rclc.l stullt » an Jiii-rir.'.. tlir • v.ll: l-ml,; 

'I lit uyscM aic, uylli |*nlit“-. iiis'ic '.at .it." 

And we know that Henry VHI. is reputed to have 
been a tnmposcr of anthems. In both poetry and 
music a nice ear is netca<:tr\. There is an ante¬ 
mortem tinge auulnited on tety slight grounds to 
Anne P.olm n : hot < hn en Ca'herute l'air, Henry’s last 
consult and tm innate survivor—ha« left a grateful 
posienij a “ L.inientaiion of a Sinner IJcwailing the 
Ignoraii'T of 1 It r Illind Life .foiiy-seven solid quartd 
page*.). I-- sat nod.ing of a small manual of prayers. 

The ‘"Punish Jonah.” as adnmeis nf ihe ill-starred 
l-.dttjtd VI »:dl him. lakis an important place amid 
Royal .tii'h-irs The young king was very accomplished, 


anility to do it were e<|U.d t«» m\ g-'od 
.til !'i in defend im moilu-i. die spouse 
■ I i.'lnist.’ ! In his made a. tm I the 
gieat relonner fwntien. ol eo'ai'i. in 
laltnl the king shows pieit\ pn.vois 
t! nneciiM, and .uinp'.s t . sledgi- 
liammer siyle. lit. -i\ - n! t tuher. 
“ Ihi' hide liruthei i. .t s. uS!nd 
‘heep,’ .mil dial this !;••« tln'iiii- 

lit. unit -. *• like tin- iletd lh.il i- .» 

sl.imleier : lie rail', lie blasphemes. lie 
■l.nuleilie lages, and he who i' 
t'lthy becomes mine uiihv still." 
K'lidlly the km;.; luges the Imlilui lo 
'and up against "lliis ti.iung Innlhei. 
v.liu. hoitovei weak in pnwti. \•*: i.t 
'•.iml is mme peinii imis than mini 

• oik, Saiaeeu. <>i Imidel 

Was l.iuher mil. ii tumid, d h\ this: 
in the least dogiee. He '-imply 
1 as itulc enough to suggest that die 
‘••'■g could not have wntten the attack 
! '‘iu elf, hut that he must have im- 
i '■•vid some literal}- “ghost." Ilemv 
•• ..mi replied, defending him.sell, ami 
'' ii only fair to teuiemhei th it 

.ling to tr.'iditiim lie h.nl hem 

•'envied for the Church, anil would 
'e cntcied the sacied railing had 
his elder biother, Aitliiu. the 
•ue of Wales, died, hir Thomas 
■ ,r c has often been mentioned as 

• 1 author nf the “ Defence.' Henry's 

• ■ 1 lT -s to Anne ltoleyn have been 
Heeled and published. They are 
1 very interesting. Sir John llaring- 
'• to whom 1 have already referred, 

• 11 sent to Prince Henry ‘"an en- 
•niple of royal . poetric,” which Sir 

• ’*' n ’ s father had. often assured/Kim 

-v •• r; 
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and perhaps somewhat precocious. Very interesting 
is Edward’s “ Discourse on the Reformation of the 
Nation,” in which “the chief pointes that tend to 
order well the whole commonwealth” are set forth as 
“good education, devising of good laws, executing the 
laws justly without respect of persons, the example of 
rulers, punishing of vagabonds and idol pcisons, 
encouraging the good, ordering well the customers, 
and engendering friendship in all parts of the common¬ 
wealth.” This is also written in French, and dedicated 
to his uncle. 

But the “ British Josiahs •’ most abiding work is his 
diary. He began it when he was twelve years old —in 
1549—and continued it till November, 1552, a little 
more than seven months before he died. Thomas 
Fuller, in his “Church History,” thus writes, carried 
away by enthusiasm for the chronicle: “lie kept an 
exact account, written with his own hand—and that a 
very legible one—of nil memorable accidents, with the 
accurate date thereof. No high honour was conferred, 
bishopric bestowed, state office disposed of, no old 
fort repaired, no new one erected, no bullion brought 
fi.in, no great suinmes sent forth of the land, no am- 
iS^bassadors despatched hence, none entertained here, 
i|‘Vbut by him, with his own hand, it was rccoidcd.” 

Mary was not a literary character. Erasmus says 
she wrote Latin letters well, and Queen Catherine 
Parr, with a view to converting her. made the princess 
begin to translate Erasmus’s u Paraphrase of the 
..-Gospel according tu St.John.” But Mary is said to 
'■^.havc overworked herself at the task ; at any rate, she 
‘V^neyer finished it. A time-serving confession nt faith 
pwritten to the king her father dees not come within 
'r$the.limits which I have laid down for this review. 
k^l Queen Elizabeth was a much better scliolai, as slie 
■*.-was also a much greater woman. She translated a 
'.^great. deal from the Greek and Latin classics, and as a 
^Specimen of her .work 1 quote a few lines from one 
*0^ $eij$cn’s epistles, which her majesty sent to .ifr 


“ J)e<teui<N unyili* ihe willing. Init draw ih* ^rudgin< wic. So Jet 
Inc. v.»d.»c *t. ilia! tlu-)c nnjc cwr fyntle ih rcauieaml not 

uiilirc|iarril. ]*!»• prr.mcst hart is n ihnt bequ caves to God his 

Her version of the same old master’s tragedy, 

“ Her jules Ort.rus,'' is interesting, but only from the 
fact that it is written in blank verse. 

While her majesty was a prisoner at Woodstock, 
.she is said tu have written the following lines with 
charcoal on a shutter—a copy having been preserved 
by llcntzner: 

“Oli, Kurtiim.! how thy roilc-ar wavering .state 
ll.tili Ir.i'itfht with 1 arcs n-y tmuhlud Hilt! 

Wit as- th.s |tnst*til |,tis*,nn. whither fate 
t'enli 1 Ixmic me. an*! ilic joys 1 qtlit. 
riiott • .lustilo-l tht ituiliie in 1 h- loscd 
I'rOln kitijrs, ■ heirm are innocents inclosed: 
t'.uism" ll.e (tiilllt't to l»- strain, re-vtsej, 

Amt fix-nu those that death hath Hell deserved. 

I!nt h> her enste ran '* nothing wroughlr, 

So Hod semi lo my foes all they have thouqhte." 

This :s signed “ Elizaliethe, prisonner,’’ and dated 
A.D. MDLV. Piittenham in bis “Arte of English 
Pocsie,” includes in addition to much fulsome flattery 
of “ the most bcwtifull or rather bewtie of queenes,” 
a “ sonnet ” which is interesting as containing an 
allusion to Mary, Queen of Scots, in these lines ;— 

“The daughter of dehale that discord ay dolh sone, 

Shal reape nog.iittc whi te former rule hath tattKhl stil peace to grow.- 
No forreine ImiiiiisIiI night shall anrre in this port ; 

Our re.thne it hritukcs no strangers force, let them elsewhere resort. 
Onr rusty swottle with rest shall first his edge employ, . • 

To poll the toppes that seeke such change, or gape for such like joy. 

Elizabeth also translated—as Alfred the Great had 
done before her (see Article I.)—Boethius’s “ Cprtjwhi- 
tions of Philosophy,” and wrote prayers ini JtrCTch- 
Italian, and Spanish—in all of which languagesjjiVwa'’ 
proficient. Camden, the gTent antiquary, says tlj&t Sh' 1 
t ithpi read or wrote something every day ; Sihi'Breali'- 
I have not room for a bare list of the thing^fhgtdt^ 

In my next article 1 shall deal with th« Sttfutjfatn'' 
their successors tqUie^present 
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CllAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

R. BEN .WALLER’S description of the pearl 
necklace in the Birmingham Vp crs had 
home fruit. A trader in a small way of 
business had come 
forward and pro¬ 
duced the necklace. 

He had received it. 
lie said, from his 
cousin, a Miss Polly 
Smith, who, in her 
i urn, had been 
given it by a Miss 
l.yall, who lodged 
with her. 

Miss l.yall wanted 
money, and lie had 
lent her twenty- 
pounds upon the 
necklace. He knew 

nothing about Miss 

Lyall: Polly had 
met her in the train 
on her way to 
London. She had 
taken' a fancy to 
the girl, and since 
then they had 
shared lodgings. 

The necklace was 
a valuable one, and 
■•ccing theadvertisc- 
ment and descrip¬ 
tion in one of the 
Birmingham papers 
ho had thought it 
hotter to come for¬ 
ward and produce 
. il at once. 

The necklace was 
Margaret’s; Mrs. 
lister and Mary 
■•mi positive that 
it was the one she 
had worn when 
m tying in their 
house. 

"Then Miss Lyall 

• Margaret Lester, 

|' r I’m a fool! ” said lien Waller, slapping his leg. 

‘■'he got into the same carriage in the train with this 
Miss Polljr Smith, and that’s what put us off the 

• cent. We always looked for her alone." 

< >coffrey was telegraphed the news. He was scarcely 
, ' 1 # his room, but he defied bis nurse, see, 

11(1 ■MW-^f'ones^ofdered a carriage u> drive to Miss sorj 
^iniMKsAJfirfias^.r/' i • • 


“ Ran to earth at last," he said, when Marga.w£, >' 
eyes met his. 'tjjsfr ?+ 

“Oh, Miss Margaret, whatever were you thinking. '' 
about to lead us this dance after you ? Detectives and ' 

police after you,- 
your name in ’ all 
the papers, and Mr. 
Geoffrey worrying 
his heart out. .'t.l, 
never thought you’d 
have the heart 
go and do, such'k'■.< 
thing. Night;_after 
night I’ve • 

awake crying.'-and" 
wondering sihere ' 
you might b : .i 
“ I did not think/ 1 
said Margate^ 
hanging her head. 

“ And Mr. Geof- . 
frey, he so'-illd*-"- ■ 
continued Mrs.. 
Jones. .*->J 

“111? Geoffce^:-: 
ill?" . 

“Yes; he muftiVj 
needs go tearing ; J. 
about lookiilg fof>,L’ 
you when he- might,;/£ 
have been resting^!’ 
with his bad . foot.)^-: 
Sit down, sir, irilhe^ 
easy-chair." . v • /»‘ s . 

Margaret glanced; ■' 
at Geoffrey, th<fi^ ’■ 
quickly 1 oqket^'j 
away, but that short 
swift . look 
shown her . •.« 

SIIO.DC • ’ 


I DID NOT THINK,’SAID MAHGAUKT, HANGING HER HEAD. 


and bringing 


traces of illness. . ,V‘ T 
There were lmei/‘_^ 
about his mouth •’ 
and eyes that had . 
not been there a ,, 
few weeks ago, . \ J '*■ 

Miss Polly Smith 
gave an accopiit of f .# 
meeting Margaret' 
her to share he: 


in the train 
lodgings. 

“If I hadn't been very hard up 1 should hot have 
asked her," she owned, with a bright laugh and 
daring honesty; “ but I took a fancy to her. You 
see, she has a different look from the girls I know—a. 
of—of—Dresden,china look. I wanted her to tell 

wkurA u**!* ytr ia m* f*ll 1 huvO 

i-'M. 
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Iiad the reward you olfered then ; now of course 
nobody will get it.” 

“ We shall see,” said Geoffrey, smiling. 

Margaret stood with hanging head in the ccntie of 
the room. The talk surged round her, question and 
answer : Polly’s quick Cockney accents and Mrs. 
Jones's slower provincial tongue, mingled with a few 
deeper notes from Geoffrey. 

Mrs. Jones’s heart .smote hot for her h ud winds to 
her pet. 

‘‘Never mind, Miss Margie, you'ir louml now ; and 
you’ll never rim away again, will you 

" Never.” 

“ You’re young, and nmr thought. I dan- say. Mr. 

- Geoffrey will loigivc you lot ail the lionbli you've 
caused, won'i you, sn ?“ 

“ She will have to show hci penileme Ills',,’ lu* said, 
with a pc uliar smile. 

Maigaiet’s head dioppul lowii mi liei In cast. She 
liad lost cvciyihmg by her light lm mdejieinlem e. 
Mis. Joins was aiigry, Geoiliey would lie\ei forgive 
her. W> II, she deserved 11 all 

She turned to the wimiuw. ami siooii I inking 
out upon the crowd ot iliiiduu g.illnued louml the 
carriage ami piii of limse- (•toUii.y w.i- making 
arrangements ioi hei. -i Ithii. wia.ie ,iic w.i- to go 
until something delinite couai lie tlci id -.1 Tiny 
might do what they pleased with hei. she mo not ■ aie : 
she had no intciesi m ihe i.i.itle!. Mi. I--.'ei s 
house, lodgings in London. 01 a eliap. ion ami I'oiilge 
End, what did u mallei * 

It would not he Fen Com:, ami m>ilmi'.' • Is, was ,,c 

consequence. 

' ‘ “She must sleep lieu: io-:ught. said Geoincy, in a 
discontented tone of voice: "i: is loo late lm liu lo 
go to hei cousins in Ikimm-gliaii'. and du lias mi 
friends in I.ouiion. The .Vymouis have gone into the 

• country. No; she mils', slay m ilie.-e lod,mvs mild 
to-mor.o.v ’’ 

lie lookul round the small pulour and out o| the 
window The gas hail been light, d in a biutlici's 
shop opposite; the wife of tie.- 1 >nt i'Iici and two un¬ 
tidy women stood at the shop-door gossiping, and 
watching thc.eariiage ami pan ’lhis was no home 
for his naughty pi mccss, and yel Ioi one lima night 
here she must stay 

“You and M.irg.iiet will dine with me at my 
hotel,” he saul to Polly *^o.i will diive hack 
with me now, and I will a, ml you home solely afiir 
dinner.” 

Polly was delighted. 

“1 think Mr. I'cuh.im a regular deal," she said, 
while she and Margaict were upstair- picparmg fm 

• ‘‘'the drive. “ I'll put on my pictliest blouse for him. 

' A- He looks so jolly, and kind, and ha-ulsonic so- -so - I 

• caq’t describe what I mean. He was watching you all 
the time you stood at the window, and you never 
looked at him once, lie must ha vi been pi city ill, 1 
should sav. Aie \ou su*v. he is eng it id ?" 

“Yes.”' 

“Hm’m 1 Well, l shouldn't Pkc my young in.m, 
if ever 1 have one, to look at another girl like he 


looked at you. Aren t you going to brush your bail . 
put a bit of frilling in your dress- 

“No.” “ ' ; 

“ I shall be ready in a second. You arc.lookih 
white and donc-up. What a state that old,.warn.... 
was in about you ! You must have caused them a 1. . 
of won> and bother.” 

“I wish 1 could dic! : ’ said Margaret. 

“Not lu-forc dinner," said Polly, with her chceitu'. 
laugh. " Fin looking forward to that dinner am. 
diive in the carnage and paii. I’ve never ban 
behind a pair of homes except in an omnibus. Pi , 
hoping we shall meet some ot the girls fiom the club. 
They will stun* io see me so giaml! " 

Mrs Jones was Inning a eoululential talk in tin- 
passage null Mis. \'okes when they came down, 
stairs Mm \ uke-t > misted lo Margaret; she was 
being duly nnpiessisl by die tale of her grandeur. 

"Ready:’ slid (•eoliiev. “Lend me your aim. 
M.irgui.; I i.u.nut wa’i. w.thout help." 

lie w-.ned aside Mis. Jones's suhslanli.il Gum.’ 

" Mar;.iK! is enough, lie said. 

lie pm his hand upon her shoulder and limped 
l.mauls liu- lio-n. 

“ \ on might h.ne misled me. .Maigaiel." he said in 
In i cat. 

bln tu 1 lied liei he.ul away, but lie saw a crimson 
ll’isli ueep up Imm the edge of liei i oll.il lo the f.l’i 
ban oo In i foil bead. 

Polly wa- balili.mg mer \vuli excitement. Sin 
stood by (l.e dii.u of the eaiuage. calling tin. 
ilulditn by l 1 .i ii names, molding to the men and 
yvomen st.1n.lm4 ;.l iheii simp windows, and iltogcthei 
licli.ivnig ill a way “ tli.il slamped her as no lady.' 
Mis lorn • .11.! alieiwai.L 10 liu husband, when 
lie-ei ibing the ••., i .-, 

“ I !<i a emu »;o. Mi, I flow u; Is your husband 
lictui; 11a-tins got oi.-i tlu: y\ l.oopmg cough ? I'd 
conn 111 and li.m lea wiili you to-monow, Mis. Robins, 
ami tell >011about my giaml ti lings. How are the 
measles, A'.nn : N ou don't look yomself yet.' 

She put her lu at! on; »; the carnage window, and 
nodded light ami Id: as they drove down the stred 
The one diawbad; to her pleasure was that they met 
no giil whom she knew fiom tlub or office. 

Ihi talk and ic.ulv laughter catiietl oil’ the awk 
w.iillness of Maig.uei’s it-turn. Slic told Geoffrey 
amusing tales of gnls she had met, covcung Margartft’* 
aleme with lu 1 le.uly ehatlei. 

M.iigarel s.n ilmnigh tlu: long dinnci. pale ant! 
silent. She was on Geoffiey’s right hand, Polly on 
his left. 11c avoided looking at or speaking to her, bn' 
her wants were rai t-fullv watched ; and once, when Poll' 
turned her head and yvas looking another way, he said 
beneath his bicath — 

" You are not eating, little one.” 

Little one! How could he call her “little one 
in th u voice and with that look when he was engaged 
to F.nitl? Uni he ^ meant nothing. Pear, 'kind 
Gcofficy ! He could not, he never shpuld, guess wltai 
a silly girl she was. How she had mistaken his wort' 
and looks for something more than friendliness;! 




tie hail taken his kitul speeches foi mote than lie 
•■*--*111! 

She forced herself to meet hi? eyes, to smile amiably, 
•nsucr lu.s words in hci usual voice. 

" ! am not hungry.' 

hut «ho was grateful that lie did not puss her to 
1 ■>. that he did not expect her to talk, (hat a wind 
” and then was all that was wanted trom hei. 
" questions were asked, no remaik** made 
a' tile trouble she had caused ; she w as found 
he had returned, and that for the piescnl was 

;*h. 

* le turned his shoulder and devoted lumsolf to 
i). 1‘cihaps he saw that a word or a glance might 
•uk down Margaret's self-control ; perhaps lie 
'essed wjtat the steadily erec*t head and pale lips 

•• ‘•ant. 

“ 1 won't to speak to my cousin,-” he said to Polly, 


w lien dinner was ended. "Would you mind sitting 
.done, or shall ! send Mi? Jones to you?” 

Polly dei nleil to sit With Mis Jones. She had an 
inkling «il the light? ol tIn ?t**iy, and she was ready to 
help (ieotliey, who h.ul won her heait, by any means 
m 1 ei powei. 

She almost winked when ?he answeted his request. 

tleotl'iey wa? iiupaticni ?peak. He had scarcely 
known how to endeae ilutf 'mg dinnei, with M.ugaiet's 
face growing paler every moment. to keep his ntten-/ 
lion fixed on Miss Smith'? sto.ies. and to show a 
jnopei inteiest in them. l>ut it was ended at last; 
Polly was gone, and he might tell evmthing. 

Murg.uet, meanwhile, was braemg herself up to 
bear w ill outward calm the talc she believed wi^f 
coining. 

“ Perhaps he wonders that 1 have not congratulated 
him," she said to herself. “ Hyijtydl know from Mary 
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or Mr. Walicr that ! have been told of 

menf. He has said nothing about Enid ; perhaps he yoiinglady one afir 
thinks I should.,not like it." ^ 

. The thphgbCstung her into speech. 

“G&0r^'*‘ihe said. 

;_“■?&}*.'fp 

. He. was fining back in his chair, looking at her 
•fcuKja.^irnUe'on his lips. She stood by the table on 
: which• wtre’ the remains of the dessert, her fingers 
a foik. 

, . 1 ' “1 naive,not congratulated you." 

“You have not. - ’ 

^’viyhppe you will be happy.’’ 

.hope I shall. Hut before we begin congratu¬ 
lations, I want you to talk business. What do you 
•-tne*tt to do ? ” 

hat you wish.’’ in a low \oire. 

• £'*'I’wish——. Well, my wish shall conic later. 

Yoivhave given up all nonsensical ideas of indepen¬ 
dence ? ’’ 

■* . “»Ycs. I was going to the Lesters to-day when you 
•'came." 

- “You are sorry for what you have done ? You will 


idori 


not.run away again : 

“ I am sorry for what 1 have done, and I shall not 
' run away again." 

“.You have come back a good child, ready to do as 
you are told ?" 

* '/* I am not a child," she said steadily. 

: * : ;. u You will take the allowance 1 choose to make you, 
andf.settle down with the lady I have chosen to live 
witfr you at Bridge End ? ” 

1 ..“Why Bridge End?" she said, with a sharpened 
, hpte-in her voice. “ Could I not live somewhere else ? 
.' I—I—Bridge F.nd is lonely, and • " 

.... ■’ ft ,The house is ready for you at Bridge End. Why 
■ do you object to it? You will be near Fen Comt. 
^Would you not like that ? ” 

“.“No”—passionately—“I never want to see Fen 
-.Court again! At least, 1—1 -’’ trying to speak 

- calmly. “ But if you want me to live there, I will do 
:■ what you please, Geoffrey.” 

\ ' “Good child! Come here, Margaret—you need 
Allot stand so far away ; there is a chair by my 
Inside.” 

am not tired." 

•. .'-.."I shall have to stand if you will not sit, and stand- 

- jlbg is uncommonly bad for my foot. You owe me 

S thing, after what I have gone through these last 
i No, not that chair: this one, close to me. 


“ Yes,” said Margaret, drawing*® i 
“ I see the china will be safe at 
you know,” in a sudden change 
thinner, Margaret; your hands are even sr,, 
they were." ’ ’- .' 

She moved uneasily ; lie had no right-Ip .!;$peak;o» 
her hands in that petting, teasing fashion, ■‘‘i'&.ju 
“ You cannot afford to lose flesh ; we shall Ita-ie to 
feed you up and look after you well." 

“Shall I ask l’olly to come back?” interrupted’ 
Margate!. ” • .• 

She felt that her endurance was reaching its limits, 
and to bieak down would lie to disgrace herself,fur 
ever. * , V 

" Miss Smith is all right. I have not finished yet, 
and >ou have asked nothing about your friends the 
Lestevs. Ho you know that Nell is ill - dying?”' 

“ I did not know. Poor Nell! ” ' 7 . 

“Waller tells me it will be a good thing for every-, 
one herself, poor creature, and her people. 1 mean ' 
to do something for Waller ; he worked hard looking 
for you. It was his idea putting in the papers the 
description of the m-rklace. I hope l shall never 
have such a six weeks again in my life as these have 
been.” 1 

“ 1 am sorry," said Margaret stupidly. 

It was all she could utter, that stupid parrot cry: : ‘I 
am sorry." ' . •” 

“ You might have trusted me, Margaret.” *;,•/ 
She shrank back when lie touched her band, v "7 7 ; 
“You might have let me know that >ou were safe. 
Why did you run away from the Lesters ?” • 

“ You had been dei oiving mo, paying for me to livo 

there anti -and - I was de< oived-” ’ 

“They would not ha\c had you without being paid. 
Perhaps 1 was wrong —1 should have told yog; I 
meant to do so m the end. But 1 thought everything 
was coming right, and ilia' you would forgive me after¬ 
wards. Why could you not ljust me, Margaret 5 
What did you think I meant that Sunday wben’sve 
walked in the fields and watched the sunset ? 

He held her hand, and would not let it go.' 

“ Let me go," she said, rising. • ’i*V 

“ Tell me what you thought I meant that Sunday 
evening,” he repeated, holding fast her hand and 
wrist. ■ ’’ ' 

She turned away her head, and a long shuddering 
sigh shook her from head to foot. Shft bitter'dip 


.C„That is right; now we can settle everything comfort- until the blood came, that pain might prevent jj biii si 
k/ably. It is arranged, then, that you live at Bridge End, of wild, foolish weeping. .’.•'•u’T 

< $0$ that you will accept from me five hundred a year “ What did you think 1 meant ?” * . v .: ; s«£ ’ 

jTjyi&ihe house ? ” 


^•jjfrtiat'is your wish.” 

Lv^^rgaret refused to meet his eyes ; she kept her 
f’ayertcd. Her hands she clasped together in her 
~£Lnp, 7 rhat he might not sec their trembling. 

^.“Is the old Margaret quite dead ?” be asked, with 
4>is voice. , “ I should r.ot like to think that 
n'eyer again to see those,eyes flash, that head. He pulled himself from the chplr,**: 
go up, ,'thoj#' : lips itrv something scornftii. Dp, you.- -; weight upon th$ table, stood *^**-i'«' 


She pulled her hand from between his, Atidil 
ing her fact, began to sob—not loudly or veftl 
but with long silent shudders, infinitely mpr#] 
than passion. . > 

“ Margaret! ” he said, “Margaret!” artd'i. 
choked by-a sudden emotion. 

“ I am so tired 1 ” she said brokenly .,■"’$% 




friends, 1 'but that is all. We are not engaged, and 
never shall be.” • 

“What did you mean, then, when you saicl you 
Imped you would be happy ?“ she asked, in a whisper. 

“ Mayn’t a man hope to be happy with someone else 
than Miss Seymour ?’’ • 
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J1 akcaRKT*s hands dropped to her side ; she looked 
up to meet his eyes, and down to hide her ronfusion. 

"Margaret! Margaret! you child ! Did you believe 
that story ?" 

“They were so sure,” she muttered. 

“ Vou should have been surer still. I thought you 
understood ; but l would not speak because 1 wanted 
you to be sure of yourself. Vou weic so young. Mar¬ 
garet, will you tmury me?" 

" Come,»Margaret,’’ be said, when no answer came. 
“ 1 am waiting ! ^ 

But he had taken bis answer befoie she spoke. 

II is ariu was round her waist, and he was kissing the 
quivering mouth and wet checks long before she gave 
an answer in words. 

“You will not heal me as a child again, Geoffrey, 
will you? ’ she asked, when he w..s sealed in Ins cliaii, 
and she was kneeling by his side. “ You w ill not de¬ 
ceive me again, for you know it was deceit " 

“I thought my naughty Maigaiet would soon lind 
something to scold me foi," he said, pressing her head 
back against his shoulder. 

“ Oh ! I am sorry, Geoffrey so sorry,! cannot say n 
-for my foolishness and all the tumble 1 have given, 
^ou have been ill, Mrs. Jones says, and it was looking 
for me that made you ill. Was it ? ” 

*' It helped,’’ he said evasively. 

She pressed her soft face against his. 

“I will try to please you, < icoflrcy,” she said 
softly? 

" How could you pretend you were engaged to Kind 
when 1 congratulated you?" she continued, after a 
long jjause. *• That was cruel.’' 

it was, my sweet, but 1 could not tell you 
would take it so much to heart; and 1 thought you 
wanted punishment for coolly congratulating me when 
>°« must have known it could not be true.” 

" think it true. I—1—that was what hurt 

"'.e most when 1 ran away from the Lesters." 

‘‘ You should have written and asked me.’ 
l*epflrey, how could I ? ” 

Neyet mind. It is all finished and done with now'. 

ant * 1 don't niean to let you go again, 
until our martfiage—with the 


jSw£ 'tint Ijam'Jidt re* .. 

d^ ; >Wiitb.eqiber-fa : fortnight or three week^’jit ^fe' 4 W!Hde_ n ’ 
v .; •. '■■■ V,V,." jieedhot'hiusbji^d flutter, and try to be' 1 fc&ighaii 4 

“'/ift-jfjwi Relieved .them ? Margaret, yoii, should '’ pty. sweetheart.'. 'Three wpeks—that is thblj^iitTM^?.. ■ 
have trfstidftrit^better than that!" " \'f* You are riot my master ytt.” 

She looked up lit him, wondering. •’ “Am I not?” 

“ I. .and.,Miss • Seymour are friends, the best of He looked into her eyes. 

friends,"' but that is all. We are not engaged, and “ Am 1 not ? Well, where will you stay for twtfe.--'"-. 

never shall be.”- ^ time?" he asked after a while: "with the Lesl*V' 

“What did you mean, then, when you saicl yon or at Bridge End? Boor Nell may linger on fwi j v ‘ 

hoped you would be happy?” she asked, in a whisper, another month ; it will not be very comfortable foi' s - 

“ Mayn't a man hope to be happy with someone else you there.” - ' . i -' 

than Miss Seymour?’’ • “ 1 could help Maiy ; I will go to them.' - [' 

- He held her slemh'i figure to him and kissed her on' 

the lips. Slu. wav right; she was no longer a child.' 

UlAII l-R THF. IWKNI Y-FIKSI". She could think of others and try to h^lp ihertt.’ 

Maui: crkt's hands dropped to her side ; she looked “ 1 want to give Miss Smith something for her kind; 

up to meet his eyes, and down to hide her confusion. ness to you. What shall it be?" £ 

“Margaret! Margaret! von child ! Did you believe “Money,” said Margaret promptly; she ; -alwa«i 
that story ?" wants money.” - • • /AS* .«» 

“They were so sure,” she muttered. “That is easily arranged, then. You shall 

“ You should have been surer still. I thought you to her. Is.there anyone else you want to tnakS''i'-. 
understood ; but l would not speak because 1 wanted present to?” 

you to be sure of yourself, You were so young. Mat- *• No one except Mrs. Yokes, the landlady. Iirngfit; L . 
garct, will you tmury me? ’’ give her something." ' tv ? > 

“Come,*Margaret,’’ he said, when no answer came. “ I will see to bet. I can never l>c grateful enough' - -''‘ 
“ 1 ant waiting ' ^ to the people who took care of you. You might 1 haVe 

But he had taken bis answer before she spoke. conic to such awful grief!” ’ 

11 is arm was round lier w aist, and he w .is kissing the Ten o’clock chimed from the clock of a ncighboltra|&u[% 
quivering mouth and wet checks long before she gave church. ' 

an answer in words. “Ten ! Polly will think wc have left her to jjfwmFt' 

“You will not tieal me as a child again, Geoffrey. Jones. We must send for lici. (ieoffrey, and 
will you? ’ she asked, when lie w..s seated in Ins cliaii, and 1 will have to depart to our lodgings." 
and she was kneeling by his side. “ You will not tie- *■ 1 hmoyou going out of my sight.” • 

ceive me again, for you know it was deceit “ And I hate going.” she said ruefully ; 

“I thought my naughty Maigaiet would soon liiul must.” S’V. 

something to scold me foi, ’ lie said, pressing her head “ Will uni gne me m\ cheque book ? It iS '.ib.t^&TN 
back against his shoulder. diawei ; 1 hope I Mi i’l mil have to limp on 

“ Ob ! I am sorry, (’icotlic) so sorry,! cannot say it tluough the chinch on the day, sweetheart.. 'Thanka£. 

— for my foolishness and all the tumble I li.no given. There -give lli.il t.» Miw Smith; it is y’di^r 

^ou luve been ill, Mrs. Jones says, and it was looking mind." ’?>■ . 

forme that made you ill. Was it?” “Five hundred pounds ! Geoffrey!’ "-i '. ■ 

' It helped,’ he said evasively. “That was tin.- tewaid offered for you, madaut^ alitf;’^ 

She pressed her soft face against his. 1 think Polly Smith deserves it.” ' >/’j? 

“I will try to please you, (icoflrcy,” she said “ What a lot 1 am costing you !" j. • 

so ^>' : He laughed and kissed hot hand. ♦ ’ 

” How could you pretend you were engaged to Kuid “ It is yout present to hoi. remember. <itVc' jt tp^. 

when I congratulated you?” she continued, after a her when you are alone. Must you go? I supjMaib.- 

long (jause. '• That was cruel.’’ you must.” • , 

‘’So.it was, my sweet, but 1 could not tell you A tap came at the dooi. . ' ■ 

would take it so much to heart; and 1 thought you “ It’s awfully late." said Polly's bright vcrict^V^ilV Y. 

wanted punishment for coolly congratulating me when 'he business finished ? Oh!’’ as she saw Matfea»*P‘V;' 

you must have known it could not he true.” standing by Geoffrey, he holding her hand, and,t*fr..y» 

But I did think it true. I—I—that was what hurt fusing to let her go, in spite of her bl 
“’.e most when 1 ran away from tin: Lesters.” expostulations. V’ 

‘ You should have written and asked me.’ “Margaret lias promised to marry me, "and n4yrt^." ; 

h° w could I ?” run away again,’’ he said, laughing. • 

. - injnd. It is all finished and done with now'. Mrs. Jones, who had followed Polly into tile'’ 

. and I don’t mean to let you go again, threw her arms round Margaret’s neck and smOlticrcd 

until our marriage—with the her with kissqs. .• •'/ 

11^has,been “I knowccV from the fust how ’twould’ lit, 1 *''jibe 

.K“»‘ between Ja^hing and c^ii^g./>^w^cdn|dnY 


"W 

im 



Margari-.t’s Way. 


be in the .same house with the pretty dear without fa.Il- 
ing in love with her. Miss Seymour had a hard, try 
after you, sir- '' 

“Hush!” said Margaret, putting her hand before 
the old woman’s mouth ; “ you must not say that.” 

“ You never would hear anything against her, badly 
as she behaved to you, Mis* Margie. Well. I'll hold 
my tongue. To think you should ho coming luck to 
Ken Court as its mistress, aftei all! ’Twouhl have 
saved a lot of bother :f you and Mr. Goohrcy had 
arranged it at the lir-t.' 

“ f guessed what would happen." said Polly. “ I 
read between the lines of M.ngaicfs story—<co how 
she blushes—and when l saw Mi. Krnh.iin I thought 
she had made a mistake ahout Ins uig.tgemcnt to 
Miss Seyniour--lh.il was the name, wasn't it '-" 

Mrs. Jones dime back with the tao gnls to see 
them safely home. GeotVriy was not ut well enough 
to venture out at night. or Mis. Jones and Margaret 
would not allow him to do so. lie gtuntitled, hut sub 
mitted on Mrs. Jones s pio.iosc to see Maigaret to her 
lodgings. 

Margaret gave Poll) the i lieqtie when they weie 
alone in their bedroom, liti evtravag.mt delight 
brought Mrs. Yokes up to iiii|inic wli.it was llic matter. 

1 ’olly was dancing round the room, waving the cheque 

over her head. 

“Five hundred pound-, Mrs. Yokes: that is what 


" sWAV -....... 

is the matter. A liftle present from Mis* Mnfgar 
Lester—that is her real tiamer, not MiUiCent'l.\;>\ 

—to your humble servant. That is tthat'cotne* • 
picking up friends in a railway carriage. Five htttidn • 
pounds, Mrs. Yokes 

“ Law !" 

Mr. Yokes and Minnie mine up to see the pier 
of papci which represented live hundred guide., 
sovereigns. 

“ 1 shall have to pay it into a bank and have •> 
eheque-hook—think of that 1 No more trouble o. 
worry about money : rive hundred pounds of my vei 
own! I shall buy a sealskin for the winter. Won': 
the girls wonder where I got the money? Shall l led 
them,' Marg.u et ? ” 

“ No, m> : I would lather you did noi.” 

“ Five hundred pounds! Why. it is a fortune. 
Mrs. Yokes. I must kiss you. and Minnie too. Always 
pick tip stray gills in railway carnages. You darling! 
I could hug the breath out of yom body "-to Mar¬ 
garet. “ 1 am so glad you ate to he happy. Look 
at her, Mrs. Yokes; isn't she a changed c tea tut'- ? 
See her pink i liceks and shining eyes ? And it is 
1 -’ ' . 

“ I'olle ! " 

“You are lovely when you blush. Five hundred 
pounds ' I, shall have to sleep with it under my 
pillow. It e, good of you to give it to me, Margaret. 





Margaret 

'I,nd you get us a splendid breakfast, Mrs. Vokcs— 
ce buttered toast, and hart and eggs, and anything 
,,c yot/can think of." 

*• Vuu’JI have it in the pailour, miss ?” 

Yes, of course. Miss Margaret Lester is a swell, • 
.1 me tell you. Rreakfast r'.ownstaiis, of enur.-e. 1 
.m afford a sitting-room with five hundred pounds.” 

Polly could not sleep. T he girls would he silent 
i ,■ half an hour, and Margaret would think that Polly 
,is sleeping, when another outburst of delight and 
ipntiludc would route from the excited girl. '1'hat 
bundl'd pounds wa-. to make her rich fin life: 

. -.cr again was she to be in need of money. She 
.•wiled in visions of pretty dresses. seaKkni tickets, 
,,.,d lodgings, entertaining her filends, and a thousand 
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finished. Geoffrey and Mrs. Jones had cottier to cnriy 
her away to the station. 

“ Nothing would satisfy him but you must be off out 
of this hole, as he keeps calling it,” .-aid Mrs. Jones, 
as she pulled and sighed over Margaici's modest 
packing. “ No, Miss Margie, 1 won t lei you help me. 
1 can do it alone : and 1 wish it was mnn. To think 
you ve been in that dress nil these weeks, and no one 
to mend your stockings or biush your hair. T here, 
run down—Mr. Geoffrey's calling you. IL\ an 
altered man since yesterday. Ah ! j<>\ - a better thing 
than doctors. Were going to see you 'ale at Mrs. 
Li-dci's : he can't h iidly let you out ofl.is sight. Run 
away to linn, my deu: I ll have finished the p.tckn g 
in a imimi nt 


I ,;;i ies that wen-at last to be fulfilled. 

• 1 shall take a holiday to in mow, and go shopping. 
’.\ it it a pity you rannot wan and go with me ! Rut I 

• ..a see \oin cousin won’t be happy till he knows you 
eie with voiii own people. 1 will see you oil In your 
Pain, and then I shall meet l.tliel Watkui, and well 
g . shopping. 1 slnll but a tailor-m ide dress, a tweed 
viili a 'nl of red m it. and a seal-kin jack-1 and muff. 

hat. 1 wondei whul. i- the he-t shop? Oh, 1 
-h ii « a-, nun mug ' 

M.iig.uct dozed off to a sleep full of happy (beams, 
in winch Gcnlliey with one hand gave piesenls of rui 
•lus-es and mulls to a n*»wd of Mrs Yokess. lkd'x 
Smith-, and Minnies, and with his olhei hel l Ini 
lirnil; 

She awakened to find it Imght daylight. a Lomioi, 
•.an shining in at the window, and Polly sitting up in 
h( l busily willing. 

• I am linking a list of things 1 want I wmildn t 
."• up, for fear of waking you, hut it’s quite time. 
I liar’ I can hardly behove 1 am the same Polly as 
••• in.1ix morning TO h ive a hundred pounds of my 
■ in was the vert thing I have a!wax« longed foi. and 
ie .x I have live hundred, and it is only txvi.xlx-kmr 
'.•■ii. Mine yesterday miming when 1 had untiling 

.:!!. except a few shillings to cariv me on to 
s.'nday. Kven the xve.ithet is delightful; there 

• a-tu illy a sun. Minnie has hiouglu txvo large 
l ■ of hot xvater for us. What luck von liaxc in ought 

" Maig,net 1 I really must kiss you. Fix e hun- 
•! pounds' What a difference between yesteid.iy 
■to-day!'’ 

: ug.net echoed the sentiment in her lienit. 

• ' '.day and to-day ! Polly had lisen from nothing 
.hundred pounds. Rut she—-xx-hat had she not 

• d - Everything that made life woilh living: 
■ tang that was infinitely inoie piecious than all 
"hi and silver in the xvoild. She took Rosalind's 
and on her knees, fasting, thanked lleaxen for 

• . ” 4 man's love. 


Mis. \’<,!;»• - 1 mtsj. ■! and smiled, meeting her on the 
sum-. A ■inn! <mixt is.ilurn had p.is-rd between her 
and (i(otlre\. xxhuli had made her smile fioin carlo 
eai Minnie. !"••. wa - one 1no.nl gun : she also had 
enjoyed a wind oi t"<. xx-.th "the nch gentle man. Miss 
Lyall s sum tlii'art 

Tin x di'ixc jinin iln. dooi with the air of a trium¬ 
phal.t pi.« t-v.-ca A I'nnntii. sjui.w! by Mis. Yokes, 
of tile \xi .l.:il all - gent ln»'t*. of ll'.C pale sliglr girl, 

Polly M:.!tii" liit iit!. l-.t'i ii'Uictl down the street. A 

tinge i.f i,i,r,an. • ab.uii hei ind the li-md.-nuic lame 
i ousm I illi -1 i.n-ed nn..isi*x, ami the uiiiabit.ints 
g.ulie' .i at then il.-oi- t • M-e the departure. Whispers 
and no i- l...lowed ‘.lie carriage : Mrs. Yoke's ,vas 
suiioind'd. ami begged to tell the tale i-f Polly 
Smith's in;twee ami Inr own good luck; tot 'ho 
also had 1*«■ n hbei.d'y rexx.tided fo: hei xety small 
surx I- e- 

At tin- >i icon Pnllv took leave of Marguet. 

“I ens arenT m my wax.' she sani. putting her head 
into the iailwax . arii.igi window-; "but if I did cry, I 
should lik*' in 111 ' now. You aie one ot ilm«e people 
\on . in i help liking exvn when iliev sue most annoy¬ 
ing. and \ mi x e been as good as gold xvith me. 1 
shdl m vet fin get your kindness, and 1 shall always 

111VI Xl.'l » 

1 Icie a tear came into Polly's bright black, 
ex es. 

*• You are a darling ! Rut you were never meant 
to xxoik. That's a fact ! 

" Polly, you must Mae with me aficrwaids—when—- 
G.-oft'rcy. she inns; stax with us.’ 

"Wc shall expect \ou foi at least thiee months in 
the xT.ii, Miss Smith.’’ 

"Oil! I shall like staying wi'h you swells: hut it 
will lie nearer three wv-ks than three months. Look 
afte: her well, Mr. l-enhani— not that 1 think you want 
telling. I'm going right on shopping now with 
Ethel YYatkin. t'mod-hye. good-ln e ; and I'm truly, 
grateful.’' 


■ •••lx- ate her breakfist with the precious cheque 
d before her plate. She could not bear to put it 
’> Ii- r pocket. When at las', she did. she kept her 
;i: ''d feeling the purse, to make snte that it xvas 

1 ! >c carriage ; came for Margaret before the 

as P?fly called. it, was 


P.irmngham ! A clout bright afternoon welcomed 
her return to the great Midland city. The trees before 
the villas xvcrc golden red in their autumn tints, the 
houses looked larger than Margaret icmcmbercd them 
to be. Probably it xvas the change from the back 
■street in Chelsea. 



Margaret’s Way. 


Even the genteel street where Mrs. Lester dwelt'' Margaret’s neck ; ,. ;il 

was less clingy ; or was il that the change was in her- about you.” '■, '\ 


self? A hut would have been a palace to Margaret if,.- 
Geoffrey held her hand. 



"'FIVE HUNDRED 
, FOUNDS, MRS. YOKES ; THAT 

IS WHAT IS TIIK M.vlTI.K ' " (f. 4 \ r >). 




The cabs drew up bcfoic the door. It flew open, 
.; .and Mary stoucl on the threshold. 

' x ‘ 41 Nell is so ill." she said, crying, w ith her arms lound 


Nell died two days after;Mafgafreds retiihit •• 

She was conscious to the end; nor dicTmV.l'ciu|-.'i 
« improve with illness. Her one sign of Afielj'^f was i*. 
return to Margaret the most valuable of her drfSStneiu, ; 
for the rest, she died as she had lived, regretted onlv 
by her mother and Mary. •, C ‘ 

Margaret and Geoffrey were married a fortnight aftei • 
Nell's death. 

The neighbours at Fen Court wonder how Mr. and. 
Mis. Fcnliam can endure some of the visitors who 
stay mi frequently w’ith them. _ •' 

“That vulgar Mr. Waller is unendurable ; and Mrs. 
Waller, if good and kintl-hcartcd, is scarcely a person 
we should take about with us. As for that Miss ‘ 
Smith-” 

Here hands and eyes arc uplifted. 

“Did you hear what she said to Mr. Vcrschoylc?" 
ctr. 

J’olli’s small tongue did not meet with appreciation 
in county snrii ty. 

“Itnt the I'enhams are so unronvention.il!” said 
the county. “ We must not mind what they do ; and 
Ken Court is pleasant to \ isit." 

This was wlut Margaret came to after the rigid, 
brmging-up of Mr. I'cnham. She adopted her 
husbuid's views, and became unconventional. The 
world might do or say what it pleased; she only 
wanted to please Geoffrey : in which, let it be said, 

she succeeded. 

The Wallers and I’olly Smith were favoured guests 
at Ken Couit. 

Mary was the laiouiile with Margaret, Polly Smith 
with Geoffrey. 

“ It is no use jo'tr dinning Mary’s piaises into my 
cars, little one," lit would say, laughing. “ I know she 
is a very estimable \oung peisou, a model of all the 
virtues except in her chess ; but she is dull—distinctly 
chill. Now, my friend Polly is as bright as a bird, 
and if she had not taken you in charge when you 

ran away to London- I shall always be grale.'ul - 

to her.” 

“ Oh, well, if that is the light you look at it 
in-” 

Margaret, with a smile, might give up trying to 
convince him that Mary was vastly Polly’s superior. 


Til* I'.ND. 
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MEHTRANCt TO THE.BSUB ARp DIVIDEND DEPARTMENTS, 


Threadncedlc Street”—a title which has become a - 
by-word. *, • 

This National Lank, which practically holds The- •* 
reserve funds of all otlit: British banks, and ocntrols 
the bullion nuukets of the wnild, owes its oiigin to 
the difficulties of the Government of William and 
Mary, whose finances were in difficulties, partly 
through bad management and partly owing to the 
cost ni the war with trance. So great was its straits, 
that in iti'ji the Government had to solicit on almost 
any terms a loan of £200,000 through the members 
of the Common Count il of London : and soon after, 
William l’aterson, a native of Dumfriesshire and the 
founder of the Dauen scheme, came forward with a 
plan for a National Bank. Notwithstanding a dis¬ 
tinct of the stability of William's Government, and 
many wagtis that the Hank would never be formed, 
the subset iptipu was completed within ten days, and 
the lit-t Ch irter. for eleven yeais, was granted on 
Jnl> 27111, i<")i The capital of £1,200,000 was lent 
to the Government at eight per cent, interest. The 
Charier has been ftoin time to time lcncwcd, the two '. 
latest unewals of ,in> importance being in 1844 (when, 
iinpou.uil (h.inges weie made;, and on June 27th, 1892], 
Various reductions bad been from time to time made-s\ 
in the rale of interest paid on the Government debt£^ 
and by tliis last Act the rate on the debt—then' ;> 
amounting to £11,015,100--was agreed to be twoatnd^ 
three-ijuai lers per cent, until April 51b, 1903, and two-^j 


E VERY Lon¬ 
doner is fami¬ 
liar with the win¬ 
dowless walls of 
the building oppo¬ 
site the Royal 
Exchange, but 
comparatively few 
have been inside 
its gates, know its 
system Otwoi king, 
or even the oiigin 
of the beading of 
this short article. 
Many suppose it 
to have refeitnce 
to the figme of 
Britannia on the 
cm tier <>f the 
mites, but it w.is 
William Coblivti 
who stands spon¬ 
sor to wh.it has become a household “ nick-name ” for 
the Bank of England. Beating in mind the fable of 
Mis. l’aitinglon, who endeavoured to mop up the 
Atlantic, he, under the iinpicssion that the. Bank 
directors weie with a financial broom cnde.ivouiing to 
stay national progress, in the pages of his ,l Political 
Register'' called the Bank “The Old Lady of 
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• and a-half per cent, thereafter. By the An of 1844 
the Charter of the Hank can he revoked by Parliament 
on giving twelve month / notire, accompanied by the 
repayment of the Government loan due In the Bank. 

Since 1844 the Hank has been divided into two 
branches : the Department am! Himkiiig. The 

Issue Department 11 comined to the issue of notes, 
which can onl\ be done to the extent of f 1 U/xxj.ooo 
( the amount 01 the Government loan and securities), 
plus the stock of bullion and com in the hands of this 
department : and in re< koniiig the stock of bullion, the 
-' Bank is not to have mine than one-fourth of the 
amount in silvei. "I lie Department also makes a 
small piolit out of the coinage of gold. The value 
■j of this metal is lived .u ,/ 4 17s. toid. the ounce, and 
anyone taking raw pine gold to the Mint can have it 
coined free ol eh. 11 ge at this i.uc. Hut tlure is delay 
in-this; and consequent loss of intcicst, to sav nothing 
, of trouble and expense ; so the Hank buys the gold at 
£3 17s. qd. per ounce, paxteg for st in com or notes 
at the option of the holder. I he Departim it :s 
• bound to pay on picscnta'um gold lor it- notes, but 
-. as nearly £ 15,000.000 is locked up in the loan to the 
/•) Government, it has been found necessary ::t times of 
papiC to suspend this law. iluis enabling llv- Hank to 
issue cm its own credit and on tin; credit of its cus¬ 
tomers more notes {or promises 10 p.tj) than Us fu ids 
iu hand would otherwise permit. 

The Banking Dcpaitnun., m addition w the or¬ 
dinary work of a bank, manages the accounts of the 


nation in the payment of interest and the ptincipalof 
the National Debt, aids in the collection of the 
Revenue, lends to the nation, and is practically the 
banker of nil the other banks. As regards the 
national poilioii of the woik, it teieivcs £100 per 
annum for emit outstanding million of Treasury 01 
Exchequer bonds or bills, and £i»o for each million of 
other Government lulls and the National Debt. On 
Deposits, whether from other banks or private indi¬ 
viduals. it pays no interest, hut makes Us gross profit 
on the einploMiiciit of the money. 

Now let Ux look at and (ompaie two of the weekij 
returns which the Bank, by its Chaiter of 1844, is 
compelled to issue :— 

HANK OK FNOI.ANI). 

An Vi ■•uni innxii.iiil l.» lln'-V r 7 ..ml S Vii l„ v:i|i. foi the wed 
vmliiig mi 'Vvilm mI ty, Jauuar, i, iS -,4 . - 

ism k 1 rrAk 1 mkk 1. 

Notes Is.licit -• tlosrmmi 111 I'rlit .. j£i,,ol5.' v ' 

, ( UIh'I N*tUllllrs .. 5,434,0 • 

(iultl ('mu anil lUilliun 29,88a,7 

L . 1 .. W.7-M I t 439.33 *>l-> 


IIAXKIKl. IlKl'MirsifNI. 

Cmiiiii tors'Ca|iunl.. 4'4.Ss!.•*/'-• ■ (;oveniiiiriilSrcnlities4i<H38lW 

•test. J'- 44 , 417 Other Securities .. » 9 , 3 * 4 .V'u 

1’, Mil. Deposits* .. 'i.-'V,' IS Notes.Ijijhi*’ 1 '" 

Ollier Deposits.. . 31.1v.5s6 Hold and Silver Coin 1,9661®° 

Stvei 1 i.ay Sc utliei Hills 1 ft, 1 fill 

4s5-J*l.4'6 1 ifiSfclfJi*' 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of Hatlot'- 
Deht, and Dividend Accounts. ‘I .. 

January 4. \ H. O Uowtx, Chief Cashier. 

. tjjr. V - 

\ '.1 •• \ y ' 
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bank" Qf England. 

{tn Accoiinl pursuant to the Act j ami 8 VkU, cap. for the week 
( uding on Vjplnewlay, January io, 1894 

. IfcSUK lllU'AKTMKST. 

SnlM Issued .. .. ^«0,r4S,5t5 | Gowrnment Debt .. Xn,or5,w> 

: Ollier Securities .. S.4M-‘e"> 

| (iijlrl Coin and Htilli.m 01,704,*., 

X4u.a49.M5 X 40 . 74 -,.*, 

BAM.IM- UKI AKTMI NT. 

I’i..jiiifl"ts'Capital.. Xm-ss;.'*" (••■iriiiiiicnlS.-i-unlii.-'Xsi/ 


I,,.. . 1 . 4 . 1 , 4 '|i : Ollnr Scuinlirs 

| , „lilie lli'pirtits* .. 4,, N..ie.14."'IM 

1 lih.tr Deposits .. u.;-". ’>4 tii.l'l .nul Silver Oilii !,.•» ..41 


si irnalayS: olhfr Bills 155.S sR 

Xsi. el. 7 i. ' X--I.JM .7 ■■ 

■ liisliiiliiit; Ksi lie.|ui-r. xaviiii-s li.ml.s, C'omiuis.iniii rs ul X.illt.n.il 
j iri.i. .in.I IlivnUiiii Annuiils. 

I.u.u.iry 11. II. (i. )1<4»IN. t liiul l ash’ll 1. 

A comparison of the figures shows, first, tit.it the 
fs.ue Department lias issued about J'>ji 3,000 inoie 
r.ntis against a similar mue.isc of bullion in its Ii.ukI**, 
ill"• showing that the countiy required the c\li.i 
iimoiint for the payment ol taxes ami other obliga¬ 
tions. As these notes are returned to the I'.ank, the 
bullion heltl against jliein will be given out in 
• m li.mge. 

betondly, as rcg.uds the Hanking Department. 
The (iowrmncnl lias I1.11I to pay the inteiest on its 
ililiis for the ipi.uter, Us salaries and other expenses ; 
Inn, on the othei hand, has In-en collecting levenue. 
lip- rtet result lias been that its di posits hue 
dccieased by ^lojX.iPKi, and the Hauls has lent it a 
ft'itlicr £ 1,373,0 jo. The mmu-y paid out has enabled 
die other banks, discount houses, and the public to 
upay ,£3,672,000 borrowed fioin the Hank of England 
on "other seeuiities.' while there is /1,362,000 mme 
bullion in hand for the Hank to employ. 

The management of the Hank is peculiar, and of 
late called for much adverse comment. Tlu-ir is 110 


information is given as to the method on which 
the seem ities held are valued: whether at cost or at 
picsciit market prices. 

The present market price of the stork of the Hank 
of England is aboul .£330 for evciy £100 paid up ; 
but 11 has had many vicissitudes. It was ^83 in 1696, 
•nul in that year the IJank had to pay lifti-cn per cent, 
on ai count of the notes presented, muikiug and re¬ 
turning the note for payment of tip* bnlaine at a 
luluie lime. At about the same lime the notes were 
at twenty per rent discount, and the -t<n k was 

.linn. 1 a . low in piii i- w lit iij in 1707, an invasion fioin 
die i'ldindei was feared. « Forgeiies have looked 
in heavy losses. "Old Fault "in 1784 defrauded the 
Hank of mine than £21 0.000; A-loti 111 1803 of more 
ill.in / 342,000 ; and in 1824 110 less than £.$f>o,ooo 
w.ii Ins! thriiiigh l-'amitleioy. 

As the National Hank of the country, it has the 
iiianagi mi nt of the I’nblie Debt, tlie making out of 
die Dividend Woiianis. 1 tc. I’ndcr the Act of 1892 
ir 11a eivi s for tin-' woik 1 .n-li year 

( )23 for each imition of the National Debt up 
to toe lmndud million-, and ^icx> for each 
million ab< ve tb.it .unomil, with a minimum 
p.nment of.{ 1 > n.< mo. 

£too foi e.u li nullum of Exchequer bonds and 
lulls, and /"200 lor cacii imiluai of Treasury 
lulls outstanding on the last day of each 
pievious iin.mcial year. 

This rimniiuatioii being payable befoie the 5th 
of July of the following year. 

Haul; of England notes are die only legal tender. H 
uxccpl gold) for pay mints beyond £2 in amount; J- 
wi ic this 1 ule done away null,every payment made in .■ 
die country would, as icgards p.iynn nts, depend upon 
the stability of the H 11k 01 other concern making pay¬ 
ment in Us ow n notes or promises to pay. Since the 


permanent (icneial Manager 
the Hoard consists not of 
hankers, but of merchants. 

‘ 'ne of these is annually 
(■cited as Deputy (iovcinoi, 
aives for one yesi in this 
|>ositiun, then for another y ear 
i' fiovernor, and then ictires 
•"*■> the Court as an ordinary 
»’ - uilicr. It is uigrd that the 
"> years in office really only . 
unices as an apprenticeship 
•'* die work, and that the 
' -xvcinor has to rclire just as 
•c becomes actually efficient, 
•irtlier, having their own 
■fairs-and large affairs—to 
U'Ciid to, proper time and 
'bought cannot be given 10 
heir duties. But the dis¬ 
cussion of the merits or de- 
nierits of this custom is out 
of the province of this Maca- 
;<1N E - Similarly, complaint 
haj been, made that insufficient. 

. x 
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of its notes, the Dank destroys them on 
.their return. Consequently, many notes, beili^- 
at once repaid, are very short-livid, v Tim 
largest amount of a note in current circulation 
is £ i.ooo ; but it is said that notes for £50,000 
and for £100,000 have been engraved ami 
issued. 

After the expiration of forty years from their 
date of )->sue, all notes are treated as lost or 
destroyed, and arc written off the books of the 
hank, which so makes a profit. But any 
Innhi-Jitie holder possessing such a note, and 
pioving his title, can nevertheless demand pay¬ 
ment for it. The finder of a lost note who 
may use it is liable to prosecution as for theft. 
It is usual to stop the payment of lost notes, 
but tins leally only gives facility for tracing 
through whose hands it has passed ; for any¬ 
one taking in the way of trade and giving 
value for a lost note becomes possessed of its 
value, and he who has lost it becomes the 
loser, with his remedy, if he can trace the 
finder, for making use of the note. 

After taking into account the probable 
movements of bullion during the next few 
days, the amount of gold in the vaults of the 
Hank governs the Hank rate of discount: that 
is to say, the lowest rate per annum at which 
the Hank will discount the liest secured bills 
of its regular customers for this accommoda¬ 
tion, much higher rates licing required by this 



imiutitu KOOJ1. 


and other banks lor trade bills, according to 


6lhiof May, 1844, no new bankers in the United 
Kingdom have been allowed to issue notes, and any 
t of those then existing which have discontinued their 

■ ' issues are not allowed to resume them. Until 1759 

the smallest notes issued by the Hank were of £20 
value; by an Act of 1775 the minimum limit was 
/fixed at twenty shillings, two years later increased to 
£5. Forgeries of the notes have from time to time 
been attempted : in 1773 the punishment for copying 
the water-mark was death. 

Great care and expense arc exercised in the prepnrn- 
• ‘•’lion of tlic notes, which arc saiil to cost from 51k to Oil. 
ri,'. - each for manufacture. The paper is specially made 

■ from pure linen rags, each sheet sufficing for two notes. 

. The water-mark on the paper is spn ially designed. 
- v . Attempts at forgery In this ducetion have always been 

made by hot-pressing ; and apart from the peculiar 
' ' /.‘. crisp feel of the paper, a ready test is to damp tin- non*, 
'c-'when the water-mark so made on a forged note will at 
V.sOttce disappear. The ink is indelible, the design plain 
.'-$and difficult to forge, and, in printing, the machine 
'.’•plomatically registers the quantity produced. 
"‘•Other banks pay a tax on each note issued, the 
Bank of England a compounded .unot.n’ of £70,000 .. 
‘yekr.So, directly each note returns to tin Hank, tin re 
being no inducement to re -i«src it, and it being de- 
• sirable to maintain the original crispness and freshness 


the commercial standing of the drawer and 
acceptor. Hut this rate now by no means 
governs the market rate of other banks and dis¬ 
count houses, for frequently the plethora of unem¬ 
ployed cash in the hands of the market is such that 
they are ofterf glad to discount wcll-sccured bills at 
a lower rate than that charged by the Bank of 
England. 

When the stock of gold is diminishing the llank l.ite 
is put up ; as it increases the rate goes down. So 
the rates of discount depend upon the amount of 
bullion in the country, they influence the exports and 
imports of gold. If our rate is lower than that of 
another nation, then a foreign banker makes a profit 
by buying gold ft out us in exchange for his bills and 
employing it abroad at a higher rate. When the rate 
hero is higher, the reverse operation takes place. The 
Bank of England takes and buys foreign coined gold by 
weight, and so similarly sells it, so that a foreign banker 
prefers taking, when he can get it, coins of I119 own 
country which arc worn and of a light weight, making 
a fm thcr profit by issuing it at its current or face value. 
As regards English coin, the Bank guards itself by 
refu .mg lignl coin, or by making the tenderer pay the 
difference between the nominal value and the valhe as 
simple metal, often to the annoyance of the innocent 
holder ; but (5qvernment offices do the same, tht&coin 
in each case beirl&mutilated to prevent it frora.fcing 
re-issued. "• * ' ' 




GARDENING IN MAY, 

A GAY GARDEN OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 


BY A PRACTICAL OARDENER. 



a good gardening wrinkle ; and if people would pamper 
their plants less, the flowers would appear in greater 
profusion and individually of bolder size. The bulb9 
should be planted deep, and in well-prepared soil'; 
then left alone until they are so crowded that separa- • 
tmn is advisable. The best place of all to plant Lilies 
is in a bed of Rhododendrons, or dwarf peat-loving 
slu ubs, which give protection to the rising shoots in 
spring ; the peaty soil agreeing, too, with the bulbs. 
lSut even one, of course, is not blessed with luxuriant 
banks of Rhododendron, or Azalea, to hold a festival 
of colour in early summer. When it can be done, a 
glorious effect is produced; the flowers gaining i-f, 
greatly m beauty with the foundation, so to speak, of 
nius-ijve sluub. 

One is reminded of the wish of an old Chinese 
writer, mentioned by Mr. Giles in his “Gems of 
Chinese Literature." lie says: “What boots it to • 
wear out the soul with anxious thoughts? I want ' 
not wealth ; 1 want not power; heaven is beyond' 
iny hopes. Then let me stroll through the bright 


On Growing I.ilics. 


Take the 
group, and 


Lilies ns our first 
lieic we have a 
tauiilv of delightful llmvcrs, 
v.iucd in aspect, lice, graceful, 
and all grown icadiK in ordi¬ 
nary garden soil. 1 have just 
auswcicd a correspondent who 
inquires about Lilies, wanting 
to know the best and cheapest 
kinds, and the way to grow 
them. The pure white Madonna 
Lily (Lilium candidum) is one 
"I the fairest of flowers. It 
is woven into many legemlary 
• ales, and graces all good cottage 
\aidcns. I want everyone who 
leads these monthly “chats" to 
watch gardens on their travels ; 
lor many a hint may be gathered 
!, " n » the humble cottage plot, 
one frequently hears the 
■ ottager’s garden described. I 
*'ish my own garden were as 
•trge, an d t h e so ji as g0 od. 

Ask a cottager how he gets 
•uch a tine mass—say, of the 
white Lily; and the answer will 
be invariably to this effect : 

“ Well, pie fact is, sir, I leates ,, 


- •** 

PAOME& 


ARDEN INC is not 
expensive if a few- 
good things arc 
planted. It is the 
luxurics that cost 
money; and these 
arc such things 
as the more trea¬ 
sure d a 1 pi nos, 
difficult to rear, 
like delicate chil¬ 
dren. I will tell 
my readers the 
names of beautiful 
plants to grow to 
nuke a brave mass of colour in the garden through 
the summer and autumn months. It docs not require 
a fortune to form a pretty garden. As sweet a pic¬ 
ture as ever charmed the eye was an old-fashioned 
border of a numbei of popular things, spreading out 
into hold clumps, Lilies, herbaceous l'hloxes, l’aamies, 
and a host of plants ; stately 
Hollyhocks nodding over an old 
a.kcn fence. 
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hours as they pass in my garden 
among my flowers ; or, 1 will mount 
the hill and sing my song, or weave 
my verse beside the limpid brook." 

In a garden of Lilies one might enjoy 
many pleasant hours. 

The best, perhaps, of all Lilies is 
the goldcn-raycd L. auratum, the pride 
of the Japanese, who rvpurl, one might 
say, millions of bulbs eaeli year. 

This likes a peaty, well-diamed soil. 

Put the bulbs down to quite a depth 
of seven or eight inches. It i- a com¬ 
paratively modern intiodiirtiou. having 
been sent over trom the “land of 
flowers" in 1S6’. (iiow it both in 
pots and in the border: mil forgetting 
a few of the better v.uietirs bearing 
flowers of glorious colours, laid on in 
the form of stripes or spots. You may 
then scleil the well-known I.. Inilbt- 
ferum, tlie vaiicd-rnlotiicd 1- e.ma- 
dense, the bright scat let I., rhalre 
donicuin, the orange Lily (L. erm enmk 
L. davuriettm, forms of L. eleg.ui-. 
some quite dwaif, only a few in* lies in 
height, suitable foi the niaigm ol beds, 
the popular Martagon Lily, the tall 
growing 1 .. pardalinmn, the bull- 
coloured L. teMai emu. \.hnh blooms 
at the end of July, the Tigtr Lilies, 
particularly a vaiiety railed spleiiiU us, 
and I«. spe.ciosiim, or its v.irutte-, em 
named album having pi.ie while 
flowers. 'J’hese two inipoit.ini gioups 
are autumn blooming. All the Lilies, 
named arc i heap and le.ulilv "town, 
flowering, moreover, in succession 
from June to the end of September. 

A plant that should be in cvciy 
garden is the white Anemone or 
Japanese Windflower (A. iaponi>-.v 

alba), iuniclilllfS named Honoring 

Jobert. It may be punli.ivd lor a 
few pence; and in a dc ep moist soil, 
and not loo exposed pout ion. ilouiislits 
to perfection, tlie plant piodiu hi-; a 
forest of the pine wlii'e tlowei lw.ni- 
tiful to look at in tin* ganlen, .u.d 
useful to cut foi the house. 

I fancy I hear ivadeis nun mm mg 
about the long nanus given in thrsi 
articles; I leally cannot help ii-.ing the big trims. 
One must blame the holauM : wbeievei possible a 
simple English name is substituted lor the wordy 
Latin mixture, lint time i. this lurtlicr advantage in 
the use of the bol.mu.il iianics that tln-v .ne esa« t, 
whereas the simpler titles a-r oltcn given indis¬ 
criminately to two or three dihereni tloe ers 

In common garden soil will thrive wJI the Col¬ 
umbine, Asphodel, Michalmas Daisies »•> blossom 
through the autumn, the Ikllflowua, the yellow 


am-. monk iahomca ai.ha 


Coieopsis lanceolatn, perennial Larkspurs, Erigcron 
sper iosum, a splendid hardy plant, l>earing a wealth 
of mauve-purple flowers, Sea Hollies on a warm, dry 
hoi ler, the while Coals’ Hue, perennial autumn 
downing Sunflowcis. Day I.ilics, the white perennial 
Lupine, herbaceous Lobelias, Lychnis, the rosy Loose 
strife in a damp place, Evening Primroses, Paeonics 
(the old crimson kind), Rudbeckia, the sliowy Stone 
crop (Setlum spcctabile), Globe-flowers, ( the double 
white Sncczewoit, and f^ollyhocks. • 
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Hmv to Grow Hollyhocks. 

A noble flower is the Hollyhock, from the nectaries* 
of which the poet says— 

“ The humble bee e'en till he faint will sip." 

The bee has a special fondness for the large, gaudy, 
richly-coloured flowers, well stored with honey. Once, 
however, our old-fashioned friend was almost lost to 
us tit tough the disease that for many years practically 
banished it from gardens. 

I have had many anxious inquiries from people in 
various parts of England, to give them advice as to 
how to slop the lavages of disease Stately lines of 
plants disappeared before its grim advance, especial!) 
about the yeais i« 7 .V 7 -l- It is supposed to have been 
1 m polled fiorn l‘lull with the species -appealing lirsl in 
Spain, spreading then tlnough Europe, and to England. 

01 recent years the plants have not sullereii so 
seveiely; and one way to prevent its spic.ul is to 
bum the leave, when thrv become allat ked. and not 
to let oilier malvaccotis plants giow near. The 1 lolly- 
bock is a mallow, a lelainr of the i oinmon Marsh- 
mallow that loves to duel! in ditches and swamps. 

lo giow llollyhoi k^ well, tin sod in list he rich and 
well pieparcd; and you should proleci the plants, 
when first put out, from cold nights. Dining the 
summer give plenty of water, and see that each plant 
is secuiely slaked, to pieviul high winds bieaking the 
-turdy lull brittle stems. 

I he plants mav lie in, reused bv division of the 
routn, or fioni seed : and of uccnt yeais in.inv Ihmii- 
liful seedlings have been acquired, i.iiiging (tom 
puu’si white to dnp pm pic. The ilelic.ue lose and 
while kinds aie the mine pleasing. If possible, gel also 
the piimnise tinted variety—a soft ch.nimng shade 

The Cultivation of the his. 

I'he Ins di inaiids mine than a passing • in.’. It 
•s the amateur gardrm r's friend, and docs ot mind 
cvm riinmion soil, liiave pm pie flowers crown the 
I "bust (lumps in lime: lliry aie gone too soon . blit 
one is well iew-:ud,d l«n the aiililial inunifesl.ilion of 

myal coloming. 

Ilefoie, liowcvi i, 1 piaise too Heartily the foreign 
“flags,” our native kmds^ deserve mention. The 
• ninnion Water Mag . I psciulaiortis) is familiar in 
many stieam-sides of England, lovcimg the lush 
margins with its stalely stems holding aloft the blight 
'Glow flovvei >. The (lladvtin, or Gladden 1 1 . iivudis 
.•ania), is less common, but is familial in shop windows, 
>s the seed pods, decked with blight coral-red Mods 
arc as brilliant us any flower. The Kloionline Iris 
‘lives the frnginnt on is root, and the familv nnbiaces 
a host of bulbous kinds, the pretty little 1 . In arm, that 
blooms in winter, being found on the slopes of 1 .chanon. 

If any of my readers should wish to nuke a study 
of a certain family, they could have no belter flower 
to commence with. It teems with lovely things, and 
the description applied lo the likes-—“ orchids of 
'he hardy garden”—is not fur fetched. They are 
first cousins to 'the wonderful plants that seek the 
jungles, tbe swamps, the mountain tops, and refuse 


the sustenance of Mother Earth; but live amid the 
brandies of the forest trees. 

The beginner must commence with the German 
Irises, which will live in ordinary loamy soil, an open 
position, and give many fine shades of colour. Six 
very handsome varieties are the lavender-coloured 
Celeste, the deep purple type, Pallida duhnatica (the 
Dalmatian his;, the flowers lavender, Oucen of May, 
rose and lilac. Mine. Uitrcaii, violet and white, and 
Yield me, white with blotches of mtcn>n purple. One 
shilling will buy a good plant of either of these hand¬ 
some flowers. 

Yen interesting me the Ftaxinellas (Dictamnus), 
in both the pm pic and the white foinis. The flowers 
aie supposed to give out sparks m warm summer 
weather ; but the truth is the leaves contain a volatile 
oil, which saturates the surrounding air. A match ap- 
plied limits m an almost impel icptible flash of light. 

Ilotli plants me vvoitii growing in evety garden, and 
they llnive in (•nim.trv soil. 

'1 he plants named will, if cmefully arranged, make 
tiic gaulrn a piumc of colour through many months 
ol the veui. A succissinn of bloom is maintained, 
and tin vuiiiiy is iiiteicitiug. changing with the 
mouth. c.i> h *• .isnii bringing its own floral emblems. 

1 have in tin- few articles 1 have wiittcn, when occa- 
siosi arose, p-mud out that the small garden must be 
modelled on ihi plan of tilt* givu gulden ot Nature’s 
own in ikieg. A mass ot the white hi rbaceous phlox 
is far Inn •! ih.o’ a medley of vaikliv. of nondescript 
c oh mi's : i h'.p’less muddle of lints opposing each 
nihi l tlnough '.'.r.s’.uublc conlr.isi or association. 

.S’lih sho\iv things .ts the guv Petunias. China Asters, 

*•• .... aui i••her plants mnuioned in a previous 
... !• add to the m’.eiist and beauty of bed and border. 

General Hints 

M.iv pi ovules plenty *»•' umk. At the end of the ^ 
month Dahlias- tender beildei. I'm a summer display 
—and similar things, must Ik- planted. Don’t be in • 
too great a huiiv to bed out. The last days of May T' 
,ii. ipiilo soon enough, taheiviise lau- Irosis will, per- j 
liaj's, injure the plants. Thin out annuals in the bor-*-. 
dei : and in all gmden anai.gcnnms. especially in su 1 
Inn ban districts, one must make good use of “Ocra- 
muins.” They need not he used lo tbe neglect of other 
plants, bui they .ire valuable for pioviding plenty of 
guv colour at a lime when one delights in neb hues. 

1 lie grass lawn may Ik mown about once a week. 

!i is .i mistake to let the grass giow too long ; and 
keep walks bee from weeds. Place Auriculas going • 
out of bloom in r. shady spot ; and towards quite the 
end of the month put a small stn.k to the flower-stems 
of Carnations and I’irotecs. 

Plant Pansies in a sli.uly, moist border ; and in the 
vegetable department several tilings require attention. 

Sow the useful and wholesome Runner llean—and no 
kind is bcttci than the old scarlet ; also Peas, Onions, 
Turnips. Lettuce*. Ilalavian Endive, Radishes for suc¬ 
cession, and Spinach. Cicss is useful to have plenty 
of, to use as a sal.nl. Pick decaying flowers oft’green¬ 
house Azaleas ; repot Pelargoniums and Fuchsias. 
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PEOPLE WHO FACE DEATH: RAILWAY MEN.' '?" 



BY HENRY FRITH. 




RASH ! A breaking of 
glass in our faces. 
The wind rushes 
in through the 
hole in the “ win¬ 
dow ” of the 
weather-board. 
In surprise, not 
unminglcd with 
t consternation, I turn to the cnginc-thiver beside me, 
and ask what it means. 

.'■•■“One o’ them young scamps throw-in’ brick-bats. 
Lucky it didn't hit one of us ; it might a’ been our 
death. ’Twas a tidy lump !” 

Might have caused a death, indeed ! The blow 
might have ^struck the driver insensible; he would 
in all probability have fallen upon the permanent 
wray, and fatal injuries would have resulted. 

Of all men who face death in this world of ours, the 
Railway Man is perhaps the most generally in peril. 
He is daily at work in all weathers, and runs risks 
which no amount of foresight on his part can mini¬ 
mise. He is the victim jpf accidents caused by cir¬ 
cumstances over which he has no control ; and of all 
railway men, engine-men run the greatest risks on 
such conditions. Let us look at these men. Come 
up with me upon the well-swept and water-sprinkled 
foot-plate (or platform) of the locomotive, 
and look about you. 

There is nothing to suggest danger or 
death here, surely ! A bright array of 
handles, gauge-glasses, steam-gauge, anil 
■. many other fixtures, such as steam 
. whistles and safety-valves, outside the 
protecting weather screen, or the “cab.” 

Facing death in this warm and cosy 
& shelter, with everything at hand ! Well, 

. ;;?you cannot understand it! Can you not ? 

Take an instance. We start in ex¬ 
pedient trim, as we did the oilier day from 
..ciAylesbury. The train is running pretty 
'fast: a sudden explosion is heard—not 
" alarming one. The train rapidly pulls 
.■Ap^P- The guard alights, passengers put 
^Sp.theit heads out of the windows. Sorne- 
" ' thing is burning in the “ six-foot” ; * and 
' when the people inquire what is the 
( _ ( 'matter, they are informed that what they 
ipsee ^burning is the body of the engine, 
driver, who has been blown off back- 
rdi. The gauge-glass of the boiler 
'.;.'had burst and scalded him ; his clothes 
j,. had somehow caught fire, and he was 
, even then face to face with death, in a 
moment, unprepared '! The fireman es¬ 
caped Injury.'and was able to stop the 

? Tbt between the up and dowi. Iir.es of m'lala. ' 


train. But if he also had been injured! Picture tl.e 
awful consequences! Can you understand danger 
now ? 

But we are not going to think of accidents. Wc 
are upon the engine now, running at a regular pace, 
keeping a bright look-out. And here we notice how 
all the attention of our engine-men is directed to their 
business. Engine-men don’t chatter to each other on 
duty. They have loo much to do in watching the 
signals, the steam-pressure, the gauges, and the fire. 
All is well; the line is apparently clear in the dark¬ 
ness ; but yet death is lurking fur them just ahead- 
unseen, unsuspected. 

The fireman is, perhaps, humming a tune as he 
brushes the dust from the foot-plate. The driver, 
with his hand upon the regulator, listens, standing 
sideways, his head turned slightly, so that he .can 
see out of the round glass in front. Suddenly the 
locomotive lurches, the driver is thrown upon his fire¬ 
man. and both off the engine as it rolls down the em¬ 
bankment, lol lowed by two trucks! 

A piece of timber had fallen from the preceding 
“ goods ’’ train, and bud shot the engine off the road. 
That was ‘‘ all ! ! 

Now, what like arc these men who thus—and in 
many other wavs--face death almost daily? Who 
are these heroes of the foot-plate who receive no 


“THE GAUGE-CLASS OF THfc BOILER HAD BURS*AV'3f 
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thanked for'preserving; hundreds of lives in the course 
of every year. * Oh yes, there is no ,danger. We 
came along all; right all the way." But, iny innocent 
friend, you did not know that at one portion of your 
trip only three inches extended between you and cer¬ 
tain destruction ! The footboard of a badly-shunted 
carriage had been “shaved” by the engine, and a 
strip of wood cut away so that a collision was avoided. 
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But if he survive accident, he begins to “clean”; 
and there are methods in that operation. Tn these 
days he also faces death, for locomotives *ill collide 
in the “stables’’; and between the buffers of two such 
engines the young cleaner is sometimes crushed. 
Indeed, we believe more deaths arc Caused in this way 
to luds than in any other. 

but our cleaner becomes a fireman, and is taught 
“firing.” Tlicic is a proper way to put on coal, and 
a correct method of handling a 
shovel, though the spectator does 
not think so ; and there is a time 
for firing, too ; not too much to 
blow and waste the steam, nor too 
little to permit steam to fail, nor 
in such a way as to ‘choke '’ com¬ 
bustion. These points he must 
learn upon shunting and slow 
goods trains. He learns signals, 
points, and how to manage and 
“humour’’ an engine. When he 
lias learned and practised this 
weak, oiling, and many other tasks, 
lie gels a “ fast goods,” and goes rushing 
through the country. 

Then conics the tiring for the slow passenger 
trains, alter about, perhaps, four 
\cais on the goods traffic, on trains 
which so many people term 
“ luggage ” trains. The 
\ . ■ tii email is then happier: he 
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Had the driver slackened speed for one minute, the 
shuck would have caused an accident; but lie cut 
through the obstruction, and by his presence of mind 
Mvcd the lives of his passengers. 

That is the kind of man the engineer is: ready, re¬ 
sourceful, brave. Brought up in the “snops” where 
die engines' he loves are constructed, the driver knows 
his business and his value. From cleaner to fireman, 
he rises, and his rise is not rapid. His training is a 
hard one, almost in the fire-box, where he runs nightly 
dsk of suffocation ; or if, when tired, he sleeps in it, 
® a yJ$J?li«ed to* cindefcby acaxelcss fire-lighter. 


is on the road to promotion, and perhaps matrimony: 
a condition for the wife not invariably a “befl of 
roses.” 

For although engine-men are, in the main, good . 
husbands and fathers, their wives must experience 
great anxiety. They know how many accidents. 
occur daily (accidents which never appear save in 
“Returns”), caused by carelessness of others than 
their own husbands. The wife knows that the super¬ 
intendent once said that “a fireman is killed every 
fortnight, and two disabled every week ” ; and w ith 
this burden upon her mind, can you wonder if she is 
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Why, you may ask, need the me; 
be thus so .attentive to sounds ai.d 
sights ? Surely it is not, their bus, 
ness to watch a passing train I N„. 
but it may prove their destruction ... 
their safety. There arc many oa.i 
sions upon which the careful engm, 
men have noticed that a tiain is 
short, as they deemed it; or that 
certain train had not passed at tin- 
proper time and place. On ili<> 
former occasion the cnginc-driu-i 
looked out as the short train - i 
"goods”- passed. 

" There ain't waggons enough on. 
Hill ; look for the ‘monkey-face !’" • 
ll vva>n'i visible from the. engine. 

"Then some's bioke away, you may depend,” was 
the (on. Iiisimi the driver of the passenger train cairn- 
to. lie accordingly checked his tram, and ran easy 
until lie sighted a red light. Then lie pulled up, 
ami found that the "goods" had separated, owing to 
one waggon having left the rails. It had in time 
pulled mIki waggons olf, and the wreckage somewhat 
impeded the "down” line. Had not the passing 
dm ci noticed the unusually small number ol waggons 
in tin* passing train, he would have “pitched in,” and 
a bad " a< (idem ” would have resulted. 

No v, had the dnver of the “goods ” train had hi> 
“ears open," he ought to have understood by the 
more rapid In-it •>! Ins engine that he was cither rim 
ning down lull 01 had a lighter load. The former 
was impossible, as he would have known the line was 
level llit ic. So, if lie had reasoned and had 
been attentive, lie would have become aware of 
the slate of Ins tiani, and would have signalled 
the las! li.1111 with his gauge lamp to slop. 

Here, for the s.ikc of illustration, we have sup¬ 
posed one man careful and the other indiffeietu 
Hut most engine-men are fully aware of then 
duties, and act immediatclv with marvellous 
piesv nee of inind and judgment 
Take, for instance, the conduct of a Great Westc: n 
man only the oilier day, A UCC wa 5 bdllg feljt'li 
on the rail toad embankment: the trunk sbd down 
to the line as an express was just due. The tram 
came on. the driver perceived the obstruction. T» 
check his engine meant disaster. He might cut it 
at high speed ; but in any case it was imminent 
danger. 

In a second he decided. With steam full op, In 
drove through the tree (nearly six feet in circumfcr 
enct), and rallied his train through in safety nfni 
him. Had he hesitated, or had lie lacked courage (.' 
art, he and the passengers would have been wrecked 1 
The risks which engine-men run arc legion, and 
almost entirely unknown to the general public. A 
man may be listening for the “ beat,” or a “ cutting 
axle, a grain of sand in the crank, or a heated 
“srpioaliog” axle-box. He puts his head over the 

* This ici m is used to describe the three red lights at the tail of a 
Coeds train, thus *,*. , 


sometimes anxious until she gels accustomed to the 
■dnilv return of her “ in.m "? 

But suddenly a day airives when the foreman calls, 
or a telegram arrives, or a lad Inn lies up with a mes¬ 
sage, and then she knows that her Turn will never be 
an engine-driver ! He has faced death once again, 
and this time his opponent is the victor. 

lint the driver stage arrives, pcibaps, and then life 
is worth living ! Tie- cliceiy whistle rings out lo her 
as she holds up her latest inlant to see "daddy " pass, 
and he waves, or rather extends, his aim in the 
mechanical way which all engine-men will recognise 
and respond to. He .‘lies past on the wings of the 
wind, thinking not of any d.ingei, but ever on the 
alert. Straining his eves through fog and u.ukness, 
the driver rushes on thiough the ni; hi oi through the 
day, without any thought of self. M s mind is fixed 
upon his train, UpO" his woik. Kars and eves are 
intent upon sounds and signals, upon passing trains, 
and upon the track. 
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engine, and looking back, leans over to listen. He 
1 ni gets the bridge, or does not see the approaching 
“goods ” train. In the first case, he may be killed 
instantly by thPconlact with the bridge-supports ; or 
in the second, stunned, or less seriously injured, by a 
•nojecling crate or some smaller consignment of 
.roods. The present writer once had his “round" 
hat stove in by something projecting from a waggon 
under precisely similar circumstances. Had lie been 
leaning out but two inches farther, his head -and not 
ihe «.iown of his hat--would have been nusliod and 
mangled. 

The perils and courage of engine-men were seldom 


may imagine the feelings of these brave men. Yet, if 
they feared, they permitted no qualms to check them. 
“Onward !” Their duty lies in getting the train to 
its destination, and lorn, buffeted as they are, they 
intend to do so. They know the engine and them¬ 
selves : they would do their pait at any risks. They 
died on duty as brave men should die: facing dcatli 
boldly upon the broken bridge. 

The naming of the engine-man fits him for his 
position. We have aheady Indicated the dangers of 
his early .days ; and when at length his probation is 
as cleaner, rclicf-man, and liicman, the espies* 
dmci I* a man o( cool courage anti splendid cndutancc. 



more realised and exemplified than in the case of 
those m charge of tin- ill fated liniu which went Ovci, 
or through, the Tav 1 fudge. 

The ’.Sih of December, 1870. "as a fatal day in 
the annals of the iron mad. The gale was Storm¬ 


'd'mi sii-.am ui.i ox. iik tutors •rimoecti the 

lKfc.1. 1 


Hi, 1 , ihe line when the two engine-men on their friendly 

Meed (No. 224', which was expected to carry them 
-tlely with the tram from Edinburgh to Dundee that 
•’ind.iy afternoon, stalled. 

The wind blew hardci and harder, llad enough 
•ipon the well laid permanent way, where continual 
“tiring " and ihe gieatcst care were ncccssaiy on such 
.. neigh evening. Hut these men. Mitchell and Mar- 
•hall, did not llinclr from the ordeal. Wliat they 
thought no one will ever know. They had their duly 
•o perform, and they intended to perform it, though, 
•h the wind blew harder and harder, ns the steam 
swooped down from the chimney, and the fire wasted, 
'hey had their hands full to keep lime. 

“ It’s nothin' when you're used to it." replied one of 
Hie men to his father who parted with his son for 
°vcr that evening. Then the train started to its 
destruction. 

When upon the shaky bridge, rocking with it, wc 


Think of some sixteen hours on duly, sometimes 
mine than that (though not “running" all the time\ 
with all one's senses to keep alive in all condi¬ 
tions of weather and danger ; to read every lamp, 
to recognise every point and crossing, to know when 
io expect other trains, and if you do not meet them to 
argue wherefore ? 

To think out the reasons why. to drive your engine 
so that she will keep up her speed, and come in 
“handsomely"—to keep time, no matter what wea¬ 
ther, if it he humanly possible. To decide in a second 
whether a half-shown light is-meant for “on" or “oil,” 
and toad as you decide in fact, to lie almost super¬ 
human, 10 hold your life in your hand, to be a skilled 
mechanic, a well-informed man, a pleasant, cheery 
lompaniun, and a hiav«\ sclf-tespecimg fellow in your 
work, walk, and conversation, is to be something of an 
engine-driver at his best. 
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But there arc other railway men who are daily risk¬ 
ing life and limb. The guards, the plate-layers, the 
fog-men—who are almost the same ns the plate-layers 
—the porters, the shunters, and others. The guards 
have many anecdotes to tell of narrow escapes, of 
trains running to destruction, when the only chance 
of life was a leap to almost certain death. The colli¬ 
sion, the dc-railcd waggon, the crushed van, all carry 
the grim spectre nearer to the railway man. who may 
die, with fog-signal or lamp, at his post ; or be tun 
over, and crushed into the ash-pan of his son’s engine 
as “ she” is being run home to the shed ! 

The shunter of waggons is crushed between the buffers 
one night, and falls never to list* again ; or is carried, 
mutilated, to the hospital for the necessary operation. 
Many aic rash, and SUlTu lot l>ttng 50 ; bill lllCy mil 
risks in our service which all of us should acknowledge. 


For his daily risk of Tife and^mb-/fbV’hTs^attain¬ 
ments and skill as a mechanic, for' his eddrapj, Endu¬ 
rance, and perils, the engine-man receives seven-anti- 
sixpence a day in the higher grad4||i and ^perhaps 
another shilling in the highest. A fireman can rise 
from four-and-sixpencc to tive-and-sixpence a day j 
while a guard’s pay is from a guinea to thirty-five 
shillings a week. A “coal allowance” for co.d 
saved—pet haps a penny a hundredweight—wiil 
amount to something in the year for engine-men. 
and the guaids and porters pick up a few trifles on 
occasion. 

But we need not discuss these. Let us respect the ’ 
men to whom we owe so much- -more than most of us 
ever imagine : and let us remember the danger which 
they so bravely and intelligently meet on the path of 
duty- -Facing Death. 


A “BAD” LIFT.. 


E stood outside the door with the 
brass-plate upon it, watching the 
rain pour down and the mud 
swash about, churned up by the 
traffic. Miserable as the sight 
was, it relieved the intensity of 
his sense of isolation. It be¬ 
tokened fellow-suffering. There would have been no 
kindness in sunshine for him, only grinning indilfcr- 
enec. 

He 9to«d there shaken and trembling, and tried to 
play the man. to review his position calmly ; all the 
while ready to burst into tears with the day, and fling 
■ himself into the gutter beside the draggled corpse of 
the cat in its winding-sheet of sodden newspaper. 
He was just as unnecessary ; his life was poisoned too. 

. .But the tears were restrained by blinking hard ; and 
f the success of that effort, evidence of manhood to the 
boy, was something to be grati ful for. 

He stood there condemned, not to death—how 
grand sentence of death would have been, with its 
' possibilities for heroism ! -but 10 life without the 
: fulness of life : without the one thing that now made 
life worth living : to life without purpose, help, or 
comfort : to life different from that of other men : to 
the outcast's, leper’s life. “Thou .halt not marry.” 
Surely it had been thundered at him from Sinai, not 
- lisped from an ebonised revolving chair, in tones of 
. calculated conventional compassion over poised iingcr- 
."tips, as he stood dure nervously fumbling at the 
'.Wttons of his shirt, just risen from the inquisition 
. torture of that hateful little stethoscope, with its tell- 
u > tale tubes. They had wrung the set ret from Ins heart, 
and the sentence was rendered the more merciless Jy 
the professional pity of his judge. The owner of the 
brass-plate had, indeed, held out a hope, and forthwith 
brought upon himself a stumbling confession, and an 


entreaty that none might be allowed if there were 
none reasonable. Thcicupon it had been gently 
taken away. “ lie had better not count upon it.” 

He had borne his sentence fifteen minutes. Ten of 
them he had spent on the d°oi-.step, pretending to 
himself that lie was waiting until the rain left off; 
really only because he felt too wretched to move. 
For to move implied direction, and he was altogether 
without diieelion now. The boy was very miserable, 
standing there ga/ang blankly into the misery of the 
wet, very badly hit. 

Nor without leasoti. Two years he had devoted to 
earning this light to marry, from the worldly point of 
view ; and now that he had earned it to have it dashed 
from his grasp thus ! And his greatest comfort would 
have to be this: that a luiking suspicion of his con¬ 
stitutional defect -“organic 1 'it was labelled— had kept 
his mouth sealed before her all those two years. S!.*i 
must have seen that he thought much of her ; but love 
had never been mentioned. Would it be possible to 
hide it always, and make it appear that friendship was 
all he had been seeking? His manliness would be 
hardly sufficient to make it possible, thought he. Oh, 
why had not the door with the brass-plate shut him 
off from love as well, instead of opening to him the 
fulness of the store ? The starving possessor of money 
bags on the desert island were happy beside him. 

, .But a cab drove up to the door and revealed the 
drawn face of another, organically diseased, too, may¬ 
be—oh, that difference between “organic” and 
“ functional! ’’—and lie moved away into the slop 
and the rain. A few yards, anil he recollected that 
he had just been told never to get wet if he could help 
it—penalty, rheumatism and complications. Not that 
they mattered ; nevertheless, he put up hii umbrella. 

, • y 

He had borne his sentence for three yewfcrf^Jirfc 
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loved slie gave him, .imt he never doubted that lie was 
asking no more than friendship pcimitted. Maybe 
the sunshine of it dazzled, in spite of his steadfast 
determination never to allow it to do so. And time 
1 »ought a sense of security which prompted further 
confidences. Three years had removed any danger, 
he was sure. This friendship would stand. She must 
have recognised what his attitude towards her meant; 
"id the sunshine was so very good. It might have 
been more theatrically heroic to have erased himself; 
‘*ut to have done so would have been to refuse a 
'."nd in life which might be enjoyed with caution, a 
pusillanimous slur upon her and himself, unnecessary 
jolly of self-martyrdom. 

ho he talked to her and treated her as a sister, 
giving her of his best and deepest. He was almost 
• ia Ppy ; he knew he had been brave. The noblest 
had spoken of thi# possibility ; he was realising it. 
He never tried to choke his love; he idealised it into 
•i thought hc.f^hall get the glory of it 


that there was no need for such excess of caution, 
however right it might be for her sake, he played his 
role of friend of old standing: every day with her 
walking, driving, picnicking, like the rest, and taking 
part in the round games and music at night. It was 
heaven; he was radiant. He had never talked or 
looked so well, nis gentle lovcablcness had never 
charmed so gracefully. And none guessed, so success* 
ful had he been. f or. himself, so accustomed was he 
grown to his condition that his sentence now seemed 
insignificant, and the door with the brass-plate a^i 
.almost forgotten horror. He had learnt to play in his 
fetteTS as freely as any voluntary slave to bachelordom. 

So it was with gratitude to Heaven that he walked 
.back from sketching the last evening of his stay, 
content to have enjoyed his fortnight, re-invigorated 
for work and loneliness in London. 
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And he met her on the way. 

She was gathering leaves to strew upon the dinner- 
table. He helped her to cany them. Slowly they 
passed together along the scented lanes, and silently ; 
lie. beciusc his heart was very full, and lie was afraid 
of speech ; and she- 

The silence grew oppressive with meaning. At last 
she said— 

"You are leaving us to-morrow? ' 

*’ I’m afraid you’ll all be immediately and horribly 
dull in my honour," he laughed No answei. llis 
own flippancy jarred upon him ; and he added - 

“ I've had a mm wondcitul good time hue I'm 
awfully sorry to go.'' No answer: but some of the 
leaves she was carrying fell, lie stooped and puked 
them up. 

“Oh, let them lie !’’ she rued : “theydon’t matter."* 
He added them to his own bundle. 

“Why don’t you do as 1 tell you?" 

“It seemed a pity to waste them when you've just 
taken the .rouble to gather them." 

“It's always a pity when things get wasted, hut lots 
of things get wasted, all the same.’’ 

He looked away over towards the sun in ihu west, 
and the corn standing m shocks. The waggons win- 
there, and the gleaners were aheld. 

“Some gets left," he said,-by the f.umer, hut the 
children gather it ; "hat they miss conus to the 
partridges. And there ..ie numbs falling bom tables 
continually, which are also all gathered up somehow. 
No one knows what waste is. It is one oi tin- 
puzzles.” 

“ Men are always more optmiistii than women ; 
women want more : perhaps that is why. Men are 
more easy-going; more philosophic, I suppose you’d 
say.” 

“ Meaning more cold-blooded ? *’ 

“ Less dependent ” 

“Not really; but I think we acknowledge our 
dependence less openly. Perhaps it is pride, perhaps 
hypocrisy, perhaps something deeper and better.'* 

“.I shall be sorry when you are gone.” 

“ You are all too good to me.*’ 

“Oh, yes! 1 suppose they will by sorry too; of 
course they will ; but I wasn’t considering them. 
They haven’t know n you as long as I have. Do you 
talk to them all as you talk to me ? " 

He stared. 

“ Because no one talks to me as you do : no one 
talks of things that matter as von do.” 

“ But I have known you so long. ;,s you say.” 

“You always did the same,* she said impatiently. 
“ Do you talk to everybody so ? But of course you 
do." 

“ I hardly know wl.at you mean-'* 

“ Yes, you do.” 

’ “By my talking of things that matter. It - :, 11.1t 111 ;d 
for friends to talk about what they’ie interested in.” 

“Of course, oh ! of course.” And beneath ner 
breath she muttered. “ Friends!" 

“ What did you say ?” 

“Nothing!” 


“But I’m quite ready to talk about anything y . 
like.” 

“ How absurd !” 

“What’s abstnd?** 

“ You -1 ‘ oh ! let’s he getting home. It’s late, is-,', 
it? What’s 1 lu-time?” 

lie looked at his watch. “Twenty past six,” 
said ; but lie saw she did not hear him, for she liuiru,! 
lorwaul 10 the lodge gate*. But when it was clov-i 
behind them she slackened the pace again, an-! 
piesently she tinned about as if to look at the setting 
sun. 1 le waited for her. 

“Why don't you go on in ?" 

lie mined in go, with a foolish, “ It's hardly polite 
to leave you lure." 

*• What dm s politeness matter?" 

At that In- stopped dead, and she faced round up< n 
him, a lime self abandonment m her eyes ; in his .1 
sickening siispii inn. 

“ Don't you understand ?’* she said. 

“ I’ndcist.md ! ’ he lepealed, just to gain time. 

She tossed her head aside. “ There, 1 can’t help it.” 

“ Help wli.it ?” he asked, feebly. “ You re crying.’’ 

“No, I'm nut" She lied, lie looked down, sus 
picion du-ad u-ilainlv. “1 have been so raicful,'* lie 
whispeicd, almost to hunself. All the courage ol 
three yea is. w.m tinned to trembling at its own 
futility. 

“You'd better go at once." But ho, -stayed and 
ticmbled. 

“I tau t help it. You’re going awayshe sobbed. 
Then suddenly : “ What more will you have me say ? 
I’ve already s.iul more than a woman cm say an 3 
respect heisilf. lint I’m not one of the self-contained 

ones. Ami join silence makes me speak.” 

“Speak! You cannot mean - 

“ Hpw dare you ask what I mean t Y011 stand tlicic 
and pretend not to know, and you have known all liie 
while, and neve; cared.” 

“ 1 have not known." 

“ Known what ?" 

“ I should never have picsunicd to think it possible." 

“ What’s possible ?’’ 

"The cause of your crying." 

“Oil! you're i.ilhcr humble.” 

“ 1 a ill humble.” 

“ Or insufferably conceited." 

“ How on eartli conceited ?” 

“ You make me say it. Well. tlicn--conceitcd in 
thinking yourself above such ordinary people as I am.' 

“Oh, don't, don't!” lie cried. “Think me too 
absurdly humble to imagine you could care to nyticc 
me rather than that. But I have been so careful.” 

“Careful, careful! How careful, and why careful? 
That’s conceit. You are afraid, 1 suppose, that if you 
w—jcn't careful I crjuldn’t help—liking you,” with a 
jerk. 

“How can 1 answer you? You arc determined tO f 
think badly of me.” 

“ Badly? I can’t; I wish I could.” 

“ 1 wish, indeed, you would. It would be best in 
the end.” 
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“ You know I can’t,’ and I don’t want to, and you 
lon’t want me to. That would pique you—you who 
; tc always talking of goodness, and pretend to think 
.(> much of women, and all that.” 

“That’s what the little religion I have teaches 111c 
.0 think.” 

“ It has taught you to play before me.” 

“ Honestly, what nonsense have 1 ever talked to 
sou ? ” 

*• it isn’t nonsense. I’m talking it. Hut if it were, 
:hcre are ways and ways, and'you must know that the 
indirect is all the more Pattering and taking. Then*, 
uni'll think me the most immodest woman you met 
nut.” 

“ Never, I swear. I have known you too long lor 
anything you can say to nuke me think anything but 
llu- noblest of you.” 

‘ So you can do it even now ! Ihil say it again: you 
won't hate me for forgetting myself? ’’ 

How could 1 hate your” he almost sighed. “ You 
am so very much to me.” 

“Oh! I suppose 1 am, in your cold ideal way. As 
it I were woithy to be any sort of example of ule.ils ! 
lint 1 I may never be mini' ? I am a woman, not 
one of those saints you dream about." In defiance of 
shame, she stared straight at him. He writhed. 

“You may as well know it. I ought tu ha\e told 
yon before. I —I can never hope to many.’ 

*■ Oh ! why, why not ? Oil ! forgive my asking.” 

“ Of course, of course. The doctors tell me so." 

“ They can’t mean it. What • 

“They do. 1 have known it tinee years.” 

She sal down among the mossy toots of .1 tiee 
beside the drive ; and lie saw by the colour of her 

Hire that what he had passed through she was passing 

through now. He loathed himself for the biscst of 
tools. lie saw, too. before him the black chair, the 
compassionate face, the delicate lingers, the undeeeiv- 
able little machine, the brass-plate, and the dripping 
wet. Ah ! at least she was spaicd the civilised honor 
•■f them. It was all Mother Karih line. 

She sat silent awhile, and her face grew haul and 
>■ ornful as he watched. 

"Three years ago; and you have dared to behave 
.ix you have to me?” 

His misery broke loose. “Wliat have I done ?” 

‘‘Why, talked tome, and made me love you—love 

■ mi.' And you had no right. You know you had no 

•.ht, and you didn’t care." 

Willi a struggle for self-possession and defence, he 

aid ; “I am that most despicable of creatures—the 
‘‘■ale flirt, in fact ? You can think that of me without 
V xitation.” 

"No, not-that Hut you can see what you have 
■• i.ulc me.” 

“ What could I do ? 1 have been so .—.refill.” 

“ I hate, and.halc, and hate your carefulness ! Yes, 

■ suppose you have been carcfuL You have talked no 
nonsense, ns you say so triumphantly. Hut you have 
‘ reverenced all women, and me impliedly, because I’m 
one,’ and so on, and so on, and so on ; and you must 
have known that there was only one way an ordinary 


woman like myself would take that. You’ll never 
meet any other sort, either. Your ideals are all 
fanciful nonsense. 1 hale myself, and you, and every¬ 
thing." 

“Will you listen while I tell you?" 

“ Of course ; I could listen all day." 

•■ because I may not marry 1 must hide myself 
away, or endeavour to make myself as repulsive as 
possible to every soul 1 meet ? That is your sentence 
on a man who has already been made pretty miserable.'* 

'■ No. no : but you should tell people." 

“How i.an a man tell people? Must lie go about 
with .1 label? That would be very absurd, and would 
imply that lie considered himself excessively dangerous 
at lust sight." 

" You laugh at me?" 

*■ No. I don't .it all. Jlut don’t you see that the 
only le.ixouablc course for him is to be what you hale 
—c.ucful. lie must lemeinber that ho is labelled 
to luni'clf if not to the wothl in general. And i 
have reinenibcied that well enough. I have always 
reveieniul women. My object 111 life at one time 
was to desi rvo to have the help of one woman, 
and so to le.ilise the best thing in life. Then 
I w.i» tolci that it CvU.ldii t be. That was no slight loss, 

I can assure you. 1 said to myself: ‘1 can’t have the 
best ; 1 will have tin' next best. I may not worship 
one woman; 1 will woislup them all, every one l 
come across.’ You wcic one. So I reverenced 
you." 

His own words, his shallow attempt at explanation, 
weie disgusting to him. He began to see things in 
then true light. 

*• I low good of you ! ’’ she put in, and bit her tongue 

$tr<u«lil»tay. Willi .111 dibit lie went un— 

li is true, all the same. I irvvrcnced you. It 
would have been mcie absurdity to become a recluse, 
and shut myself up in myself. ‘1 can go into the 
world.’ I said. * Hut I will lie rarcful. 1 will endeavour 
to show women of what kind my reverence is.and will- 
give them credit for ability 10 sec. They will not mis* 
const me me if 1 trust in myself to make it clear, 
l’eih.ips 1 thought too little of the likelihood of any 
loving me ; hut that was neither pride nor excessive 
iiumihtv. It was common sense. ’ 

*• You will think less well of their intelligence in 
future," she said. 

“No ; I shall think myself mistaken, rather. I shall 
think that, though it is possible to do what I attempted, 
I personally am not strong or careful enough to do it.” 

“ Do you really mean to say that vour belief in 
woman is a Ijcho 1 and not .1 mere superstition ?” 

“ l do, and I shall believe. That is all I have left.” 

“And 1 have done my best to take that away?” 

“ No.” 

“ So you will go and show it to someone else now?” 

“ Possibly. Hut 1 shall take rare not to be miscon¬ 
strued again.” 

*• Kind ! ” 

“ Hut I must be unkind. I want you to think of me 
as cold and calculating. It will be best for you. You 
will forget the easier.” And suddenly the lie he was 
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acting, and the senseless cruelty of it, overcame him. 
Better far to he simply and utterly selfish.. Better to 
trust her w ith all now, and believe in her power to 
bear it. “ See, 1 ’ he cried, “ what you have done. The 
doctor took away my right to marry, but you have 
-taken away my right to love. Think of it, what it 
. means, von who love yourself. Think what my asking 
.• your pity means; for 1 have been practically asking 
;for nothing else all the. while ! Think what 1 am to 
look forward to, while you can go and forget, and yet 
, jn time have all. Heaven have mercy on me if this is 
wrong 1 I have loved you, and lived for your sake for 
five years. - ’ lie threw himself down beside her and 
buried his face in the grass. “ All, how 1 have 
'loved you ! And all my love ran do is to bring you 
to this! ” 

She sat still, wild-eyed. “ And you have lived on 
.just to worship 111c at a distance ? You never told me. 
Alt | why did you never tell me ? 1 could have borne 
» it. It would have been more generous to ask me to 
bear >t. You have let me accuse you of cvcij thing 
.jtbat is rcfinedly cruel and vile, while 1 could have 
i'ilung to you and comforted you, and been everything 
to.you if I had hut known. Oh, forgive me ! *’ 

“ltis for you only to forgive. 1 should have torn 
if out and have done with it long ago. 15 m 1 couldn't. 
•'You. will forgive me that ? I tried to turn my love for 


you into a religion, and 1 have failed. Here you sit 
and know it all, in spite of ine. And now, what is 10 
come ? ’’ 

At which she rose to her knees. “ Kiss me,” she 
said. And he kissed her. 

“ That's just our once,” she whispered, rising. “ It’s 
over and done with. You have been strong. Let me 
prove your ideal true after all. Let me show you how 
strong 1 can be. We understand each Ollier I1QW, 
We will be always the same.” 

“No ! no ! ” lie implored ; “ let me go.” 

“Never!” And she stamped. “I say it shall 
be.” 

“ You will make a coward of me ? ” 

“ By showing myself brave too ? We go forward, 
you and I—together—however separate—from to-day. 
It’s settled. We will prove what may be made of this 
friendship. Come, help me to pick out the prettiest 
leaves for the table.” She broke out into a laugh as 
natural as if she had just thrown a doleful story aside. 
“ 'hick to the humdrums again.” 

“Not the prettiest to-night. Put on all the poor, 
mcan-tooking ones, that you’d throw away.” -•*. 

“ Those you picked up for me ? " 

“You know 1 did not mean that. You have-done 
all the picking up.” 

“ To keep.” . . 

- "-ft-" Av 












DELECTABLE SALADS. 


CHOI) deal lias to be taken 
for planted in the present 
instance, for space would 
fail me were 1 to attempt 
an explanation of the way to 
prcpuic the sal.ul niuiciialx 
of the old familiar typo, 
vi/., lettuce, endive, and 
other *• greenery,” \\ list'll 

gcneially liaxc to make an 
aii|u.iuUaii(e with water before they are presentable 
at table : therefore 1 am assuming that when required 
in the concoction of any of the dainties 1 ain pre¬ 
sentin',; to your notice that the gicon *alad will he 
dry and i/r>ru. If not. then >our icputalion must 
suffer, and so, 1 fear, will mine. 

l or the lecipcs that follow 1 claim novelty, piquancy, 
and what is often lost -ight of vi/., an appetising 
nppeaianie. You have hear,! of, and pel haps eaten, a 
” thicken salad," but max lie have voted it rather 
insipid, particularly xvhen the bin! has fust appealed 
at table boiled, xxitli the usual tnmmings : never a 
veix tasty dish,though veix nu c. but one xvluch beeomes 
less l.isly as mile goes on. l’eu bailee it did mil occur 
to you that such a s.il.nl owes xvry much lo the 
M.iximiii” n it is to lie woitii the pains expended on it. 
Hut 1 will proceed lo detail my 
l 'liii ken .XioW. -Take die meal ol‘ the tout, and 
turn it by taking the skin oil and cutting it in due or 
slices, as most conxenieni. Then put it on a dish, and 
splash n xxiih the juice of hall a lemon; spunkle a 
hide .salt oxer, and, if you have n, a pinch of celeix 
sail too ; urate jusi a hull til nutmeg. and mix with a 
tfond pinch of cayenne and a suspicion of white sugar, 
with about a s.illspnonful of the ruul of the lemon 
grated ; distiibmc this mixture over, and then add 
ciilu-r a little fiesh tarragon in shreds -sav, enough to 
Ini a salt spoon -- or use a te.ispo, infill of tarragon 

vinegar : cover up. and leave while you pile up the 
s.ilacl ptoper. Take a good-sued dish, and put in the 
’’ "do either a couple nt lettuces pulled to pieces, not 
i'/.', or one lettuce and a head of endive in sprigs, and 
••'■•"d enough sliced cucumber to till a gill inc.isuie. 
I'nur some of the dressing ox'ci -this is detailed 
*"« -then pile the chicken meat on. I forgot to 
-neiition that the seasoning given is enough lor about 
—■ha pound, but you may be as liberal in the matter 
‘ 1 the meat as circumstances permit, so that you are 

• 'tally generous with the seasoning. Now go over 

• di more dressing ; and this should no: be stinted, 
■me scraps of onion or shallot, in the smallest shreds, 
'•i give such a zest, supposing there is no rooted dis- 
'■e to their flavour. Now for the finishing touches. 

■ ■ ax e a couple of eggs boiled hard, an^ shelled, and cut 
'' - S l'vcs, and some beetroot boiled and sliced, the 
■"niicr the better; the latter should be seasoned at 


the last moment with vinegar, and pepper, and a dash 
of salt, and remember a hint of sugar should the 
vegetable not be quite up to the mark. Drain well, 
and put a ring round the green, reviving the eggs for 
the outer border ; oi arrange a little tuft of cress or a 
heap <>f shredded celery between the beetroot slices, if 
you ph-ase, and then embed the yolks of eggs in, 
leaving the while- lo be chopi»ed up and put about the 
wish where they will be most cffei tive : that is, near 
the green or led, not in contact with the celery. It is 
astoni-lung how many salads, and other dishes too, 
an- maned in appeaiancc by inattention to such 
commonplace details as 1 am desciibing. There ! 
Now there is nothing to do but eat it, and the result 
will be generally-expressed xvondcr that no one thought 
of some such seasoning before. Let me remind you 
that m place of beetroot, some ripe tomatoes are 
excellent: or some shredded tomatoes may with 
adxant.ige be used in the salad ; the principle is the 
tiling to grasp ; xi/.. piquancy is to be the key-note of 
this dish The dressing will be found just as good 
with rabbit oi xe.il as with chicken, and if you have a 
supply ol it m the larder and exercise your ingenuity, 
w mulct ful aie ihc dishes you will send to table, no 
in tiler how scanty the supply of meat; and 1 knoxv of 
nothing nioie likely to lcmoxe the stigma that in 
some hou-e- :s attache. 1 to i old xcgctablcs of cxery 
sou : m,Iced, it is no unlikely that you \x ill get some 
"kit oxets' on putposc to ileinoiisii.ite your skill in 
then tiansformation ; lor xx-anl of a better name, then, 
hi’if is the 

/’i/nnur Jin-Mini;. —1 must ag tin assume, this time* 
that you arc in possession ol a mortar; put in it,. 
siipposingth.it you wish forabout half-a-pintofdressing, 
a tablespoonful of cooked ham that has been chopped, 
then pound it xxiih the yolk of a hard-boiled e.g, and 
add the xolk of a raw one a little at a tunc, pounding 
constantly. Tiling xvoik to do xvcll single-handed, but 
think of the exercise and the benefits derivable! Take 
a bottle of goad salad oil—it cannot be too good—and 
add it tirofi by drop ; this, you must know, is all-import¬ 
ant ; and w hen about a gill and a half has been added, 
stop. The mixture should lie quite thick. Now thin it 
down with vinegar, both plain and flavoured, or use 
some lemon or lime juice in place of some of it; anything 
from clear light-col ured pickles comes in handy, and 
we all knoxv hoiv the surplus vinegar does accumulate ; 
about a tcaspoonful of onion juice is a feature of this 
dicssing, and this you get by slicing and pounding the 
onion, or by chopping and wringing in a cloth. The 
Spanish arc to be preferred in every respect to those 
of our own country. Then you will give a final 
seasoning of cayenne, salt —some of it celery, please— 
white pepper, and a little .••rated lemon-peel and some 
French mustatd. The latter is not to be found in 
every house, then the best English must be used as a 
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substitute; but on occasirinV, like the present don’t take V, ,hV&hoiled ;*gg yoikip;'a\6p^^i^t ! 
it from the cruet, but mix a little fresh with Some of , and a gill of oil—these fire'the.-* 


your vinegar or lemon juice. A teaspoonful of tomato 
conserve, should you chance to have a bottle going, is 
a first-rate addition ; the veriest suspicion of anchovy 
essence is worth a host of other seasonings ; I almost 
fear to name it, lest the novice may suppose that the 
mixture should taste of anchovy ; that would ruin it ; 
the result is something that shall set those not in the 
secret wondering *• whatexcr is the delicious llavour in 
tHfe dressing?” Experienced cooks will sec the drift of 
my remarks. It often happens - does it not ?—though 
there is not the least reason why it should, that the 
root of a tongue gets left over, and a portion of it 
• wasted. Try a hit of it it> place of the ham, or in 
.. addition. I gave the above in its entirety to an 
acquaintance, who took the trouble to pound up the 
inferior bits of the fowl in the same manner, with 
particularly good results. Another uses curry paste, 
and omits the mustard ; and this is successful, and in 

no way inierferes with the preliminary dressing of the 

chicken. Now let me introduce you to something 
very cheap, but not nasty : viz., 

Turnip Salad .—The nicer the turnips have been 
boiled the better the salad ; they should be white and 
well-drained, then cut in slices. Dust them with a 
mixture of salt and pepper in equal parts, and a hint 
of white sugar and grated nutmeg ; then sprinkle with 
the juice of half a lemon for a pound or so of turnips, 
and mix oil and vinegar in the proportion of two parts 
oil to one of vinegar, and add a little mustard ; or 
the oil may be pul over first, and then the vinegar ; 
", .some finely-chopped parsley or mint, or tarragon and 
chervil, completes this--plenty of choice, you see ; and 
to win applause set the dish over ice for a time ; it 
' cannot be too cold. Some carrots may be introduced 
^ or used as a border, or a little may be sieved and 
hdded to the dressing ; and I am of opinion that in 
• the latter way the addition will be most relished ; a 
■■ dash of onion juice is not to be despised in this con¬ 
nection. The turnips must be a trifle under rather 
..-.■than overdone, or the salad is a failure. Those who 
: like cheese with salad and who docs not?—willtlo 
well to add “a grate” over the several layers of turnip; 
or to use one of the ordinary cream dressings as a 
... basis, with such additions as I have named and a 
. further addiiion of grated cheese, of which a small 
s proportion at least must be Parmesan. 

.' . Boiled Beef Salad. —This is famous, but the meat 
’.must be tender, and should he only slightly salted, 
v A piece of brisket or flat ribs is as good as or better 
’t?than any other part. I may remind you that tongue, 
even the despised root, will come as a daintv dish in the 
same guise. Take some thin slices, and set them aside 
^covered, then chop up any remains and mix with some 
h . tomatoes in dice, celery salt, and pepper, which ought 
A^.to be black, and a little grated hoisc-radish ; do not 
’ . omit a squeeze of lemon juice and a pinch of white 
' .sugar, for they will bring out tin. flavour of the 
" tomatoes and the 'iorse-rad : sl; Then add mustaul- 
and-cress, or watercress, or lettuce, any. or all ; you 
Bee*,I am here leaving the proportions to you. 1 Mix a 
• d .; 1 ■> 


quantity is regulated by the sixe of the sat«i^«h]iu^h v n 
thin with a little good walnut, or mushroom^lc.etciii;:. 
and a spoonful of hot sauce, and vinegir to/suit the 
palate; ordinary good brown vinegar will do.' .To-, 
the whole, and lay the slices of meat on the top, With 
a little horsc-iadish here and there, and a few sprigs 
of gtccn. ami send the cruet to table with it. This is 
the soit ol snack for days that arc so trying—we*all 
know them, when people say it is too hot to cat, and 
they fed as if they can touch nothing ; but, strange 
to say, it is one that seems quite as acceptable on a 
cold day ; and when tomatoes are not available, beet¬ 
root comes m just as well, some say better. Should 
there bo any horse-radish sauce left over from a joint, 
it may be used, some in the dressing, and some over 
the top slices of beef. Some hard eggs make a more 
substantial dish of it; or, for increased piquancy, a 
small quantity of hot chutney should be borne in 
mind. 

Here is a snack that is especially calculated to make 
cold insipid food of various sorts attractive and palat¬ 
able. Put in your salad bowl anything for a founda¬ 
tion in the way of looked vegetables or raw salad, or 
mix them. Always remember, though, that should 
such ta-ieless ingiedicnts as potatoes or turnips find a 
place therein, savour must be given by increased 
seasoning, and lu ibs of some kind arc almost indis¬ 
pensable. Tiie name of this is 

Cosmopolitan Salad, I must tell you. Then season 
the foundation, and I must of necessity leave something 
to your discretion. There must be salt and pepper, 
and probably you will think of other suitable adjuncts 
if you glance at the foregoing recipes. A dash of acid 
liquid in some form is certain to be wanted. Then 
take a tin of canned green corn and drain it : the 
liquid will not be wanted in this dish ; season it with 
a rather libera! hand wi*h a mixture of oil and lime or 
lemon juice and good white vinegar, the parts of each 
being purely a matter of taste, and enough salt and 
pepper to redeem it from insipidity, but not to destroy 
its natural flavour. Some will vote a morsel of onion 
the making of the dish, and I shall agree with them ; 
while many would consider it incomplete without some 
tomato juice- many, I mean, in the land where the 
corn is canned. This, too, is not the same thing if not 
served cold. When meat is introduced, and all sorts 
of scraps arc permissible in the same dish, it should 
be cut in strips and scattered over the top. I have 
met with people who dress corn salad with a cream oi 
egg dressing ; to any such who may not have given a 
trial to the simpler kind, 1 recommend lhi.8. Cold 
haricot beans are an admirable addiiion, providing 
they have been boiled until quite soft; the green 
Varicots may be specially named. 1 find thatmany 
like canned com in very small quantities : just.a alight 
mixture with other materials ; to such this salad will 
prove more acceptable than one of corn alone, though 
it is only fair to tfention that where the latter Hoiked 
at all.it is usually very popular. The 
commodify is a decidedly, acquif ed 
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PucaUlk.Stffyti&t oil; this last touch is'of necessity imatter ,of teste; 

and is As.^'oS^ith cold fish as with meat. So J#r, .y. besides, the pickles vary much in quality ainf^treogth.; • 
/ have v '$j^$cquircd a taste for raw cabbage. Often.'Vj have seen this garnished with all sorts-of bright- " 
used, shM'' iahnot recommend it for the basis. 


f 

think that letttife or endive, with a small amount 
of shredded Spanish onion, cannot be improved 
upon for general purposes. Supposing these to be 
mixed in a bowl or deep dish, the next thing is to 
dredge with fine white sugar and pepper and a little 
•salt, and toss well, then to introduce the above-named 
pickle, drained from Us liquid, and chopped up with 
a will, for the finer this lint mince the better the 
dish ; uniform seasoning i- the thing to aim .it. The 
thick liquid from the puklcs fin ms the dressing, and 
may be rendered more pungent with chutney, or 
mustard, or cayenne, or modified by the aid of cream 


garnished with all $orts ; Qf; fright; 
coloured salad stuffs, and with lulls of horse-tadisl*. 
and morsels of cheese, cuch resting on a bit of fried ; 
bread cut to si/e, and it would not be easy to find a 
better cheese smirk than it makes in tins form. There 
is no objection to the use of cooked vegetables in this 
dish, hut, as a mle, taw salads ate preferred. I must 
refer to cream cheese in such a salad as this. There 
arc no particular rules to observe; the surface is 
lvst decorated with little lumps of it, preferably 
laid on slices of seasoned tomato, and as much 
as may be liked is pounded and blended with, 
the dressing. A cheese that has become fully ripe is I 
essential. DtfiOKAH PLATTER. 


HEADS OK THE PROFESSIONS. 


I. -I t : KURA II [l \KIIMS. 



1 R FREDERICK LKIHHT' >N 
—who is one of the handsomest 
men of his day, as well as an 
artist of rare distinction is the 
most popular president the Royal 
At ailt-my has ever had. Ho was 
bom at Scarborough on I hre tu¬ 
ber 3rd, 1830, in a house which is 
now incorporated in a boaidmg 
house. His father and giaiul- 
f.ithcr were mcdunl men, ami 
remarkable not only foi skill m 
their profession, but for must. iin ,[ 
literary culture. Sir Frederick's 
earliest recollections of his own ambition is that lie 
was always determined to be an artist. Circumstances 
must have aided him greatly, for when quite a small 
child he was taken abroad, in consequence of his 
mother's delicate health; and with the exception of 
short visits to England, the fust thirty years of his 
lile were spent in the cities of Italy and the Father, 
hmd. His father helped him with the study of 
■in Homy ; the wandeiing life and his own quickness 
s l"'edily gave him conversational facility in Herman, 
•'•'itch, and Italian; but the definite question of 
•‘it artistic career was not settled till 1844, when the 
1 ""ily w ere in Florence. Mr. Leighton asked the then 


lie wt in :o Rome, then the home of many distinguished 
literary people, and for two years worked hard «t his 
first well-known picture “ Cimahite's Madonna carried' 1 
in I'nxession through the Streets of Florence,” which 
was exhibited in London in 1855. In 1850 lie mat, and 
was strongly inilucnccd by, the pre Kaphaelitc brother¬ 
hood. and in 18O0 he took up lux abode in London. 

In iSfx) lie: was made an Academician, and in 1878 , 
elected President of the Royal Academy, and shortly^-,, 
after waids knighted. 11 is barom.tr y dates from 1886. . 

Sir John Everett Millais was born at Southampton 
in iXm. IIis father ..as a Jciscy man ; and when hi$ " • 
<011 wax about six ycais old. he migrated with'his 
family to Din.in, in 1 Dittany, wheie the child’s sketc^'C 1 
ol the Freni li officers stationed in the neighbourhood -?f 
attracted a groat deal of attention. In 1838. • 

parents went to London in order to see how tHeir 
boy could best be trained for an ait career; and/m. 1 
the advice of Sir Martin Archer Slice, then President 
of the Royal Academy, he entered Sass’s Preparatory 
Art School at the age of ten, and was passed bn to. 
the Academy School a year later —the youngest student - 
who had ever worked there. Dining his career in the 
Schools he won every honour they had to bestow, and 
in 1S46 exhibited a picture that ifcas very highly spoken % 
of by the critics. Then Millais became one of thb 
seven original incinbeis of the pre-Raphaelite brother- ,-j‘ 


" h'bratcd Hiratn Power : “What is lie to bo ? Shall -flood; and in the first enthusiasm of realism he pTo- 
1 'nuke him an artist “ Sir," replied the American, duced the now famous pictuie called “ Isabella,’’ and .. ' 
>"u have no choice in the matter ; Nature has done, in 1850 “The Carpenter's Shop." which was first. 

| for you." How eagerly the boy ol fourteen worked , known as “Cluist 111 the House of His Parents,"vjlis , 
'■'• :l i in the Academy of Fine Arts ami the Anatomy , “ Huguenots,” “Ophelia," and “ Older of Release'* are 
•‘ools 'may be imagined, and in style his work ^:fnipiliar to 11s all; his portraits are legion and life-- •. 

. fdily became more Florentine than that of the like; but his first great landscape was “ Chill October.’* 

‘ “'ccntines themselves. Hut after a time lie went to Sir John is a good horseman, a capital shot, and a 
••‘■is, and copied from Titian in the Louvre ; and to first-rate fisherman. When at home, he lives in a big 

■ "inkforf rein'll /» Iinnca nt Prmro^ f'n to i\f leliieK • )i A efiirlin nnrl 


• • tnkfort, And worjced for some years under St'cinle, squat e house at Prince’s Hate, 
' •' c '/nettd;;add.<omempora*y ot-Overbeck. v-ln 18$? . marble staircase are principal 


of which the studio and 
features;, and instead of 
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the nooks and picturesque corners that are so fashion- .'His great picture, “The Last .Muster, was. ex’' 
able, the studio is conspicuous for simplicity and -’.in ,1871, and his “ Chapel of the Chaj^jsAc^igB^i.rt^?, 
plainness. ; ' , ' s^ftesh in the minds of all art loven. 

Mr. taurens Alma-Tadema is a Dutchman by birth, J^Herkomer’s great work is the foundation' 
the son of a notary, who early left his wife a widow,' Colony and Life School at Hushcy, where pldiftl' ‘ r 


with her husband’s first family and her own two little 
ones to struggle for. The artist was the elder of her 
children, and they lived, as generations of Tadcmas 
had done before them, 111 the little Frisian village of 
Dronryg,; near Leon warden, m the ll.it test part of 
Holland. The boy was born in 1836, and as soon as 
he cojjld handle amtlnng. amused himself with a pencil. 

. llis rriother and the gii.inli.tns who advised her saw 
no promise of distinction 111 this, tor art was not con¬ 
sidered a profession likely to hung in bread and cheese. 
So-they sent young Linens to the public school at 
Leeuwarden ; but classics weic always dry bones to 
him, though he was interested in Roman history, and 
drew the gods of Greece in season and out of season. 
Still, h#t persevered in what seemed to be the path of 
duty, till his physical powers entirely broke down, and 
he won permission to paint chiefly because it was sup¬ 
posed that lie had not long to live. This freedom to 
follow his own bent brought back both health and 
spirits ; and as he could obtain no admission to any 
art school or studio in Holland, lie went to Antwerp, 
and studied under Wappcrs. Alma-Tadema worked 
very hard to make up for lost time, and fioni the 
Antwerp Academy went into the atelier of Leys, the 
great historical painter; and when he was about 
twenty-two he managed to make a home for his brave 
and beloved mother and sister. For four )cars the 
■widow fgffccd in her son's success, saw his picture, 
“ The Education of the Children of Clovis,” exhibited 
in Antwerp, and congratulated him on the lereipt of 
.V his first gold medal. She died in i8f»j, before the 
^day.Of his greatest triumph dawned ; and a few ) ears 
{slater he came to England, ami became naturalised. 

- 'He was made an Academician in 1883, and his 
. diploma-picture was the lovely “Oleander," now in 
the Diploma (iallery at Hurling ton House. Mr. Alma. 
Tadema lives at St. John’s Wood, and Ins house con- 
tains no useless apartments, such as drawing-rooms or 
V boudoirs, but studios, a dining-room, library, rooms 
>.for domestic occupation, and a large and lovely winter 
^garden with .1 domc-like roof. 

-Professor Hubert llcrkomcr w.is born in 1849, at 
v'Woal, in Havaria. His father, Loren/. Herkomer, 
r'jmpj&ia well known .wood-carver, and in 1851 took 
$}$*'■ family to the United Stales. Foitune did not 
on them there, and in 1857 they came in Soutli- 
j .‘'anTptoh, where the delicate but gifted Imy became a 
student at the local Art School. It was an epoch in 
life when his father had a commission m Munich, • 
~ “ditbok his son with him for a year’s study. On re- 
to England, the youth attended South Ken- 
^ingjon. for a few months ; and after starting an Art 
§a* 0 *£*t Southampton, he settled jo. a time at Hythc, 
andypainted two pietuics which brouglu him into 
once. Few art. -ts have c vc” risen s«. rapidly 
tj- The professor is a master of water colour. 

j s [j est aC q ua i nle d V vith his work in oi's." 


and high thinking arc carried out by a large .uuntb£Ff») 
of students. 

Mr. Ci. 11 . Houghton may be classed as an AitierttSfik/Y; 
formed under foieign influentes. He was born; IrfV-; 
Kngland in 1834, ami taken, when three years old, itt-.jp, 
Albany. Ills eaily studies were good, and he sold a 
picture shown at the American Art Union when only 
nineteen, and spent the money on a visit to London, V- 
He afterwards woikcd in Paris and New York, but ' 
finally settled in London. His leanings in art are- ' 
towards siciies of peasant life and the pathos of rural ■ 
labour. Holland and Puritan New England seem ever- j. 
before liis mind's eye ; and his name will go down to 
posterity chiclly in connection with" Priscilla,’’ “Rose * 
Standish," “ Evangeline,'* and the “ Canterbury , 
Pilgrims.” . . 

Mr. Frank Dickscc comes of a family of artists, a$ 
his father and uncle both followed the profession. He . 
was trained by his father, and entered the Academy •' 
Schools at the age of seventeen. At the age of twenty, 
in 1872. he obtained the silver medal and the gold 
one for his first picture “Elijah, Ahab, and Jezebel in 
Naboth's Vineyard." One of ins principal works is 
“Harmon)," which was bought under the Chantrey 
Request. When made an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1881, he was the youngest member. Mr. 
Dicksec was the illustrator of Cassell's splendid 
edition of “ Evangeline," ami of their “ International 
Shakespeare.’’ 

Mr. J. MrWhirtci is a Scotchman, born at Slateford, 
near Kdinbuigh, in 1839, and early admitted an Asso¬ 
ciate of the Koval Scottisi: Academy. 11 c frequently 
paints the scenery of his native land, and his “ Sermon 
by the Sea ’ : and " Highland 11 arvest ” are very popular 
pictures, lie became a Royal Academician in 1879. 

Mr. K. J. Poynter first saw the light in Haris in 
1836. His l..ther was an drcliitcrt, and his son was 
educated at Westminster and Ipswich ; but he te-- 
turned to Paiis as an ail student. Mr. Voynter 
was chosen Slade Piofcssoi in 1871, and was elected,' 
a Royal Academician in 1876. He made the cartoons .• 
for the Mosaic of St. George at the Wcstminftpr 
Palace, and was Ait Director and Principal of the 
National Ail Training School at Kensington till 
1881, when lie icaigned the post. • 

The name of Marcus Stone has long been a bouse- . ' 
bold word limn Ins illuslintimis In the works of 
Charles Dickens and Anthony Trollope, in which 5 $^' 
exactly caught the tone ol those authors andoffjhl^’y 
day. His pictures have always suited popular“tafft-ff *' 
and m.Tiv will remember bis “ Nell Gwynne,” . 

VIII. ami Anne liolcyn,’* “Gambler’s 
“First Lov: Letter." • 

Mr. 15 . W. Leader, whose lovely landscapes-aif? s0_ 
M(cll known, is'a native of the “ Faithful • 

learned his carli^iu lessons ioiArt at 
School of Design, frc*j^ whence fee vfrcpl to 
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AcWnit/ : S?&o|», - ^Ri fitilit'exhibited picture, u 'C$v.r been chosen from English hfstoty.'sucb as “ The Field 
tage Cbi^cen Blowing Bubbles,"sold for ^50, and ' ; of the Cloth of Gold,” “ Cardinal Wolisey at Leicester 
S ince;th«^e'ha 5 devoted himself chiefly to mountain’v Abbey,” and many others.' V. . ■_ .•*. 


sceherylri^StJotland, Wales, and Switzerland.- Two of 
his most fambus works arc “ With Verdure Clad ” and 
“ Streams through the Ilirch Wood.” 

The spiritualistic painter of “ Love and Death,” 
Mr. (J; F. Watts, was born in 1820, and distinguished 
himself at the competition in Westminster Hall in 
1843, when he won the Jj 300 prize for his cartoon of 
“ Caractacus led in Triumph through the Streets of 
Home.” He spent the money on three years' study in 
Italy, and at the next competition of the same kind he 
took the ,£500 prize. In 1882 there was a “ one man 
show” of Mr. W ilts’ works at the tirosvenor Gallery, 
and he panned the best pm trait of the late Lord 
Tennyson. 

The doyen of the Royal Academicians in respect of 
age is Sir John Gilbert, the 1 'resident of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. He exhibited 
in the Academy when its exhibition was still held in 
Somerset House. His favourite subjects have always 


Sir James Linton is a distinguished', water cblow 
artist and President of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, which was opened in 1863. He 
was knighted in 1885, and will long be remembered 
by his large picture in oils of “Maundy Thursday.” 
Sir James was commissioned by the Queen to 
paint the picture of the marriage of the Duke of 
Albany. 

Mr. W. P. Frith is a Yorkshire man, and spent bis 
earliest days at Harrogate. He owed his start m an 
artistic career to a childish copy of an engraving of a 
dog, for which his father gave him sixpence. He was 
sent to Sass, who at that time kept the only An School ■■ 
in London, and then entered the Academy Schools. 
His first success was a picture from the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and the much-engraved “Ramsgate 
Sands,” “ Derby Day,” and “ Railway Station,” were 
decidedly the pictures of the years in which' they were 
hung at the Royal Academy. ’ - 
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WHAT TO WEAR : CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

nv OUR U.MJV CORKhhi’ONDENJ\ 



pl^jHE merry month of May is peculiarly asso- 
dated in our minds with posies and gar¬ 
lands of flowers, and tru'y this season our 
milliners revel in the rarest and most ex¬ 
quisite imitations of Flora's favourites, and their 
beauty of colouring ami fonn has never been more 
successfully reproduced. Flowers icign supreme, and 
foi the nonce, the rival “plumes” arc banished. 

Whether charming the eye in bunches apparently 
fresh plucked, with the mist yet upon their foliage, or 
forming a wreath or half circlet to adorn a shady hat, 
their brightness gleams out from the foil of black chip 
or crumpled rustic straw. Without exception, the 
headgear must be chosen in contrast of colour to 
the costume. For instance, a cloth costume of cool 
« r uy-green would be completed by a toque of dark 
• uk-brown straw, trimmed with black tnoird silk and 
auriculas in brilliant colourings. 

In sonic instances the flowers arc supplemented by 
cerise-coloured miloir velvet ribbons, rosettes in 
'civet of amber hue or pale green moird ribbon 
edged with narrow embroidered lisse ; and buckle or 
1 ‘'" S P of paste, made in designs of a century gone, 
i'aikles in the soft folds of “ bisc ’’-coloured lace, 

! : '••itimably real. 

■ he French bonnets are piquant little hoods of straw ' 
■'d rrjoird silk, worn' without strings, having tiny 
unches and aigrettes of flowers fastened with clasp of 
M or paste ; .such a onf is our illustration, the colours 
being/•t'gj'qtioise blue moird silk, pale yellow straw, 
blue yicjtetiAnd lilies of the valley. /Another takes the 
forift.ofc^inhf'^Qraia ndy 


jading,closely on to . (/ft* 

M$£!*£\;ijsivs; v-<h.- »»■** v au .. 1 . i .. .■ 


A BLACK CHI I’ WAT. * 
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Wiiat to Weak: Cuit-Ciiat on Dress. * 


the head, with raised crown in velvet of green, the 
colour of the foliage of mimosa ; tiny steel sequins 
outline the front, and an aigrette ami clasp are placed 
at the side. 

A decided novelty was a bonnet suggestive of hnlf- 
mourning, entirely composed of l.ugc bosses of jet, 
fofming the haJf circle anoss the limit, the small 
crown and two pendant ends that vested on the hail at 
the back, with line white tulle strings tied in a 
square bow beneath the chin. A long paste buckle 
crossed the front, and tmisfuuling fiont e.uli side was 
a jet osprey. 

A large black chip hat «.f piciiucsque outline had 
the crown covual with Molcia nct;lij;uiUy M.;illl*n.‘ll 
over it, pink roses ai ranged at the side of the ft out, 
and underneath the hi ini, leslmg aiross the hair at 
the back, was a large bow of green moire ribbon. A 
wreath of exquisite roses in maiiycolmus encoded the 
crown of a large brown rustic sliaw hat, with an 
outline of black cnnoline crimped to form an irregular 
edge. 1 bad ibis hat photographed. 

1 'an am a. straw is much worn both in the form ol 
sailors 1 hats, with a single band of \ohct tairied 
round the crown, as also with the Inini slightly curved 
and crown indttiled, a laige uptight bow of ribbon 
forming the trimming. The hats and bonnets are still 
worn well back from the face, but on the top of the 
head, and the hair is softly waved and prcltilv coiled in 
smooth coils. 

Materials and Silks. 

The matonals pie will a marked emm.ist in lestuie 
although alike sharing the interest and si lection ot 
purchasers. The cloth U'.iiks are smooth and line, 
serges and tweeds arc light in weight and di liratc in 
colour, as befits the season of the year, whilst the 
fabrics in use for the more dressy style of costume, arc 
of the cam as or crcpon order. 

Canvas is loosely woven in a dicqucrcd or knotted 
surface, the f.ivoumc Cohan . being .1 dull yellow, a 
cool green, and in.imc pink, mil m some examples the 
moilotonv of ihe i olom in;; i> relieved by silken dots 
and hnri/nnt.il lines in a harmonising roloui. The 
Crimped, g.i'iffid and noroiiile i icpons appi ar in ex¬ 
quisite coloming-. of shell pink, lii h*.n green, and old 
blue. 

Tan and faun tn/nur still hold, deservedly, place 
in the foicinost i.mk of favotiilies. A curious silken 
material, uf fdi/cnf.i/appeal atn e.ltad lines m black wool 
woven into tin mu face of slu enj guen and gold, a 
becoming inatvri.il fm abiunette. 

Light suinmcr glare silks appear in minute ileHcs 
of green and grey, mauve and p.il>- pink. «eiise and 
white, also in black and white, a tevival ot il.e homely 
shepherd's plaid. Silks in pale go v have ihnvil-likc 
horizontal lines of dark green, powdered ovei with tin\ 
rosebuds in natiii.il colours. Another varictv is a 
glard silk in raspbei r> pink, svlio*. with hl;u k and bo- 
sprinkled with black pin spots. Mon.' will he worn 
throughout 'he season, and wi'l plain sa.in will form 
the basis of the trimmings, garnitures and bows on 
gown and head covering. 



( os fumes. 

Having chosen our material wc will next proceed l> 
make it up into a pretty style, and, take the desig. 
illustiated as our model, it may be in any colour nt^s 
becoming to the wearer, as there is a great variety '■ 
choose from, no one colour standing out pre-eminent 1 
unless it be a soft .grey-green, which is undoubted! 
becoming to both vlondc and brunette^, on 



What to Wkar: Ciiit-Cuat on Dress. 


material then lit: a gaufire cr£pon in this colour. We 
will trim it with nioiri silk either black or white, and 
if it is to be worn on a dressy occasion, use a hue of 
steel to head the silk fold. 

A white lining should be chosen for lining the 
bodice, unless a slip underskirt accompany the dress, 
made in sateen of the green colour; this lining 
will be tight-lilting, no scams appearing in the 
i r< 5 pon at the bark, the little cxlia lulness lx mg 
di.iwn into the waist. A full puff crosses the bust, 
the bodm: opening out V-shaped bai k ami Itoni, 
and turned Iwk with a deep collar, with an «»m- 
|..u of .< . tossw.ij- fold ol silk put on with a piping 
m line ol steel trimming. The large full sleeves 
ue twisted diagonally auoss the arm, sitting i lose 
limn elbow to wiist. The vest and collar may be 
made m either tin ked silk, pleated rhifton, or white 
■tunic covered with old l.n'e. 

'1 he skirt is worn ovci the bodice and diaped at the 
waist with a seaif ol silk ; it is mounted into a plain 
•Imped piece set into two box pleats at the ba- k, and 
the fulness sewn to this with a piping, ami homing 
lwo elegant folds in tlie ci ntre of the back, hangs in 
•n.light lines at either -idc, the fiont width lulling 
pl-ini from waist to hem, win u it is edged with a 'ilk 
fold laid on to the ■ tepon, and three tiny tucks 
above. 

To went with this i.nsimile pioi ure a hat ol '.lust 
mi'-brown straw, i rumpled and coarse, anil a g.o I md 
ol pink ami ctinison lose-. aM> a bl.vk mom* sun- 
hade lined with tosi colomcd silk, and a <hnimm;’, 
cllei l is ensiii<*d. 

If von have a coml mat it may beioinc useful 
tiuough tlie Miinmei months if \«nt match the cloth 
exactly ami have a well nit skirl made on the approvi d 
hues - plain, with snapped seams and a narrow i ross 
way strap stiuhed each 'iile on the hem >>f the skill 
at the extreme edge, and wear ii over a -ill: bodice 
made on a tight lining, in peach or dull green silk, 
g.iilured into the neckband back .old fiont nitli.i 
folded waist belt tlusped with a ring of steel: large 
sleeves, full at tlie aimimic and tight from elbow to 

"list. 

With this costume a to«|iic hut looks well m gieeu 
tancy straw with green and black roseiles and tolled 
'|Ul]|s. 

T.iking the place ol the small fur boas that ciKUilcd 
die ibro.il Out ini' the colder months of spang is a 
| •icily little roll or collar of ostrich leather: ciihci in 
"■lours to’match the blouse, or black, fastened with 
a srpiare lace bow and ornament of paste or steel, 
they arc a becoming addition to a plainly-made 
blouse. 

For matrons' costumes the draped skirt now so much 
worn is important and graceful in design, the cloth 
"erskirt being raised at the side or opening tlie whole 
length of the skirl, to show a handsome underpiece of 
rich coloured velvet ormeird. The bodices arc draped 
across the bust and have epaulettes and revers with 
handsome lace sewn on flat, through which tlie under- 
silk or velvet glimmers in lovely colouring ; the sleeves 
are cut less full and pleated into the armhole with 


173 

three small box-pleats, fitting close to the arm from 
elbow to wrist, where a cullk-t of velvet and lace gives 
a finish to the edge. 

Dust Cloaks. 

\ 

During the summer months tin- dust cloak proves 
an indispensable addition to the wardrobe. We 
illustrate a pretty design made in Tussore silk, with 
deep shoulder tape of thicad-*olourcd guipure lace, 
ovei which turns down a Inoad > oil.u fastened with a 
large bow. and ends of the silk bordered with lace 
insertion. 


tf 
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In front the cloak is 
cut full, at the back it is'' 
semi-fitting beneath the 
cape, which terminates 
at each side of the front. 
The large sleeves have 
dee]) ruffs, nude to 
wear w 11)1 ease over the 
sleeve ol the costume. 

A grey alpaca, having 
a handsome design upon 
the mu face in self colour, 
was made full to a yoke 
draped across the bust 
with broad itbbon, and 
tied m a monster bow 
with long ends edged 
with lacc. Large pit lit d sleeves were made with deep 
cuffs reaching to the elbow. A full frill stood up 
high around the neck. 

Sunshades. 



WASHING FROCK IOII I IIIU> 

' or mx. 


skirt is gored in front, where it fastens at the left side, 
and gathered across the back, sewn to the^belt/arid 
fastened with a bow of the newest 'deaigne 
the hem of the skirt are three folds, finished With a 
row of stitching at the top of the hem. The bodice'is 
prettily arranged with draped pieces forming a V and 
clasped on the shoulders with small buckles ; lines, of 
cord trim the edge. Fully-gathered sleeves arc 
caught in above the elbows with buckles and finished 
with nulled back cuffs of pink silk, patterned with 
triple dots of brown ; the silk is repealed in collar and 
vest and liimincd with cords. Tan-colourcd stockings 
striped with brown, the stripes crossing the leg 
diagonally, and tan leather shoes aic worn with this 
frock. A. Ll. G. 

Cut faftr fail ter hs /*»>- mnltnff t stnmtt friiiu the or'ninttl dtirgHi 
tlluitiaU.il n% .‘An aiti , .V may At A.tJ, i ut to the uudrt't mtaturt- 
nii'its, for one shilling unit sirftmt tu.h {and/or out shilling in Iht 
i .at of th r .hiidren’t fio.it). Affiliation lAout.t At i mutt to tkr 
Author of “1 A.t-I hat on thru," • art cj the Editor e/ Cassell's 
Mai.azimi, t.a flctie Snufitge, London, EX'. 


Undoubtedly the day of puffs and ruches is over, for 
the newest designs for sunshades favour the umbrella 
type, simple and plain, with slender handles of natural 
form, in either cherry wood, btamhle or thorn. Kbony 
t handles are ornamented with small knobs painted with 
Ayatteau figures, or a group of liny balls in chrysoprasu. 
For garden parlies a pretty and cool-looking sunshade 
is made in white silk, finely striped with horizontal 
lines of black, sprinkled ovet with tiny roses, ltlack 
nioird has a border ol yellow lace insertion, black 
satin with radiating lines of insertion fiom the centre 
to the edge, crowned with a huge rosette of ribbon 
with upstanding ends. 

, For useful wear the shot silks or plain bright* 
^ coloured silks, with borders of graduated stripes, are 
' chosen, and for seaside or country, white pique cm- 
_ "'broidered with a Russian design in led. 

Washing Frock for Child of Six. 

v Linens in shades of blue, green, and pink, brown 
hollanrl and pique comprise the favourite washing 
material for children's frocks. The one illustrated is 
in “Dutch blue ” cotton, embroidered with white ; the 

;^,full plain skirt has a line of feather-stitch along the hem. 
Vfrhc bodice is plain to the waist, with a basque of tabs. 
hV urge full sleeves arc gathered at wrist and armhole, 
<,and.have turned-up cuffs embroidered with lines of 
", feather-stitch, as also is the* large square collar. The 
,\front of the bodice is snapped across and fastened 
•'-vWith rosettes ; these arc made in line white flax tape 
i^iand wash with the fim.k. 

'■■f. This frock would Ik- exceedingly pretty made in 
t.plqufi embroidered wnh ted, the collar and cuffs in 
r fine lawn, hemstitched. 

Kil 1 

V • •/ 

■ ■ Frock for tt Child of I’tff.ru Yam. 

SCyThis design looks charming n- h tan-rolourcd 
$ tlqth with a little cord tritium n;-ul biownsilk; the 



FROCK FOR CHILD OF FIFTEEN. 



RUSSIAN^ tOt’RTSHip. 





A RUSSIAN I'KItST. 


T HOSE who read 
this article with 
the hope of gaining 
insight into a pursuit 
closely connected \\ uh 
love and sentiment 
must pie pare tlu.-in- 
selvcs for disappoint¬ 
ment. It is only fair 
to state, however, that 
the business-like 
couples with whose 
affairs we are about 
to deal belong for the 
most part to the pea¬ 
santry, or to the lower 
middle classes. No 
doubt the Russian 
mala Joi chihivck (young fellow) has a heart lurked away 
somewhere under his blusa, but in hi> love-making -- 
or rather, in his wooing, which is quite a different 
thing in Russia- it is not his habit to take tins pail 
of lus anatomy into account, lie is much too prosaic 
for that. Dan Cupid is as blind iu Muscovy as he is 
in r.ngland (though one can sea i rely think that the 
same limited wardrobe will suffice Inin), and the 
peasant who wishes to make it good matrimonial 
baigain is naturally waiy t»f such a counsellor, lie 
legalds with easy good-humour the transaction of 
l.iking unto himself a wife, and seldom dream-- of 
letting the image of his betrothed come between 
himself and the enjoyment of a due allowance of 7 oJl'a 
(btandy). M.image, in his theory of the Cosmos, has 
nothing to do with pocliy 01 passion, with raptuie or 
despair. It is merely a bargain, which it behoves a 
man to make at an early pciiud of his life, the hopes 
and fears connected with the bargain being mainly 
iliosc, not of the heart, but of the pocket and its 

contents. 

Let us suppose that a well-to-do peasant, good- 

humoured enough in his way, and not a whit more 
mercenary than his neighbours, has a mind to be 
married. His first step is to see that his wardrobe is 
1,1 ort| cr, and that lie is otherwise supplied with all 
that befits a man in his position—a house to live in 
being by no means a needful item ; as where this is 
kicking, the bride can be taken to his father's house. 
'Icthen makes out a list of everything that he pos- 
■csses, whether in the way of clothes, ntonev, or pro- 
'■mder, and takes this to the Swatta, who is an 
‘"portant person in every village. This swatta, or 
"terntediary, is simply an old busybody, who takes 
•< delight in finding out all about her neighbours’ 
dUiirs; , The type is sufficiently well-known to other 
nations, but it has remained for Russia to recognise 
llcr Peculiar gifts, and use them for-the benefit of the,-, 

: ■■ . 


The suitor is received with smiles, and with that air 
of significant mystery which befits a swatta. After, 
hearing his account of lumscif, and noting points 
which he has obviously misrepresented— for the 
Russian tells lies with the most engaging simplicity, 
and is less confused than Ins hearer when found out— 
she produces her list of eligible maiden*, with portraits 
of those whose looks are in their favour. This list 
supplies the information that each damsel possesses 
so many tablc-rlollis, so many gowns, so much lace, 
so many pairs of shoes, and the like. Needless to 
say, it will go hard with any girl who does not happen 
tube 111 fa\our with the swatta, for that old functionary 
has really a good deal of power. Theoretically leaving * ’• 
a youth perfect freedom of • lmice, a clever swatta Is 
often able, by nods, hints, and ejaculations, to make 
him de> ide upon any banJina (young lady) she - 
happens to have in her mind. . 

Satisfied at last, the pca--aiil, either w ith the dbtfhi- 
cast air of one. who is going “cheap,’’ or with the ., 
happy confidence of yW /to names the girl-./’ 
wlio-e belimg'ngs luxe won his heart. She may beV., 
one of those v Im-ic portraits lie has seen ; quite as 
likely she is not. Wlmcvei she is. the swatta is pretty '... 
certain to .itlniuc the wisdom of his choice. Hotv.“-‘ 
much nime sen-ible i- he “than the young dourak,. 
.fool) who went to .1 swatta in another town, and-’ . 
chose a banshna wlm luid sc.ueely any Hesli upon her' 
bones—one whose teiy lace seemed to say, 'Ditty.. 
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A Russian Courtship. 
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tu/iiyi chin ' t‘(Iivc me a cup of tea’}. The 

barNhiM that is now chosen is a little pigeon indeed. 
She is of all others the bride for It man of taste. Ah, 
Stofifi! "hat has he been about ? He is stealing her 
little ^ohtbUhika (darling) of a bride !'’ etc. 

Pleased with these i omplimcnts, the suitor ends the 
interview by entrusting tlu* suatta with Ins poitrait 
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and the list of Ins vvoi Idly goods. ‘1 In- girl is then 
consulted, and if 'In- is '•.itisiir.l an mtiodmtoiy meet¬ 
ing is arrang'd Willi n-g.iid to ibis meeting, it is 
hard to llunl: that thru- is not a little sentiment in the 
girl's heait at le:i«-i. Kitetiiia must dilTei u-iy much 
from hei Kngh-h s,-:, r Kate if the glamour which 
surrounds Va-'*-li or J.ikotf when lie comes a wooing 
is solely del" mil nl on his possessions. In villages, 
indeed, although the -watta is always in re<|iiisition, 
The young people must know one anothci by sight at 
least, and tlicie i' mme ilmme of an att.iibment sub¬ 
sisting between them than m huge towns 

If the first nili-mcw is -.ilid.ii uuv.the relatives talk 
the matter over, nupiirn s aie made, and a dale is fixed 
for the JiflgHitihth,:. or betrothal. '1 Ins Imgtnalitwa 
.(literally, (lod's liiessing. takes plate in tlu liottse of 
the bride, and is i.illi.r a p’utmcsnile little < eioniony. 
'High tip in one miner of the room is tin Iron, an 
image of the \ irgitt or of some f.ivomilc sand The 
image is close to the ceding ; and suspended by tin re 
chains in front of it is a lamp, nthei *>( s.lvri <>t of 
ruby-coloured gl.ni>, acioiding to the means of t!ic 


householder. Beneath tjiis stands the priest, attired 
in his robes, and with the lamplight streaming down 
upon his long hair. Hitherto there has been a little 
subdued talking among the telativcs present, but tin. 
is now hushed, and all are expectant as the mother or 
the biide and the father of tlu- bridegroom advam— 
tile one leading her daughter, the nthei his son, toward 
the priest, lit a few simple winds the lou rs plight 
their troth. The piiest solemnly pioiioiuu es his bless 
ing, gtvi s a shotl prwyei, and tliue times makes the 
sign til the cross mcr the betrothed couple lie the., 
takes the "Ill's hand and pills It IIHU til.lt Wl lit I I'.llUlt* 
husband, telling lum to kiss het. This kiss ends tin 
ceremony, and is tlu: signal for goneiul • oi'giaiulation 
The wedding day is usually three uieks alter the 
betrothal, a period of six weeks being mnsulered a 
long engagement. 

The l.etioilial being over,and tin- wedding within 
nieastiiablc distance, our sttbjeei is pra« tically ended, 
but one i.innot help wondeting win titer, like the 
pi nice and pi meess in the fain tale, the peasant ami 
Ins biide aie likely to “ live happy ever allot.” I lu te 
ate stveial w.ivs of ronsidcung sin It .1 ipiestion, but 
perhaps the ttitvst reply would he that, as a m.miage 
without a fleet.on cm ties less hope in tin- eoiiti.ictnis. 
then* is mote imiilfitenee amongst maul'd people at 
Russia than in I'ngl-uul. and less ihanie of editor 
dneci luppinc's "i imiiappim s Il tlteio are fivve'- 
failhfiil liushamls and wives, then* aie fewer »%i(v 
beaters ami Inisband potsom rs II is not .so hat rowing 
to the lultiigs that Vnseli s|;intld never cate lot 
Katerina as it is that Tom has teased to adorn the 
woman lu otu elm v d so will; and light lie.u ted Katerina 
i tin alvvavs i onsole hciself with |-il.oti. 

In eases white love i cully follows m.ort.tge, the 
Murlul; and Ins wife live as meirily and larelgsslyas 
a pair ol . Inldieit. Constantly tn the open an vvlun 
the season admits of :t, they svein to inhale from tin sr 
Mother \aiiiit seme nl hei own Inighim ~s and vigi.ui 
Tlievonn; wile helps her husband in the labottis ol 
the field. T hey sing at then woik, unmindful of tin 
dav when i.iiim les will be telaxcd and fares with. r vd 
Visitois to Russia often return w ith dismal aecou.' • 
of the grossiKss. the moial degiadalion,of the peasant s 
life. It is for a Tolstoi to see the life with other eyes. 
In “ Anna Kaulnina ” he showsunmistakably how Love, 
whit h makes the world go round foi some of ns to all 
so sorrow fill a tune, i an i hange the despised life of the 
peasant into si mu thing idyllic in its beauty. “ l.evin. 
the great novelist tells us, “had often looked with 
interest tit this life, had often been tempted to beconu 
one with the people, living their lives ; but to-day thv 
impression of what lie had seen in the bearing 
Vanka l’uimcnnf towards his young wife gave him fo: 
the first time a clear and definite desire to exchange 
the burdensome, idle, artificial, selfish existence which 
he led fur the laborious, simple, pure, and dchghtfu 
life of the peasantry.” With a fervent wish that thev 
have before them just such an existence an heren’ 
depicted, we vv ill lake our leave of Vascli and Katerina. 

Janf I.. Bowman. 
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A Globe Castor. 

A good «.I'.tm 
Ini tin- feel i.l 
t .1 Ii I c s , 1 ii .111 

desks. .It'll ->■) nil. 
It «ll-nl|.li(U- I'M 
Ill.III \ 1 onto II1 

T Ii «• 111 ii 11> .11 x 

\\ lu-i-l C.lsti . 1 ' . M* 

apl tn 111 1 iik «ill '«m 
XV lll'k lilies. .In I III' 
weight ill tin' fii' 

11 il 1111 does uni 
biMr dirvillx on 
them, .mil the 
wheels go axxix. 
lints making u a 
tumble to move 
a cb.ur or table 
lia\ in” llioni. The 
nexx globe castor, 
xxlncli vxe illiistiatc 
•ection. it, |ieili;i|i'. at nc.ulx perfect as can be 
•dr. Ii consists of a hollow ball of metal,held in 
"ii kel b\ the band, is. anil xxoiking on a cup, i\ anil 
uug, U, of antifriction metal. Us large sue and the 
''.eniinit socket enable il to roll in all ilireitions 
■'.limit scoring the floor or making a noise. These 
' > tors arc made in si/ex fumi one inch to eight inches 
1 sliametci, to suit the furniture, and they. - m either 
half covered by the wood of the leg or the metal 
-e ornamented. 

A New Postal Wrapper. 

A new postal-wrapper has recently been patented, 
>'d it being used largely for the covering of news- 
1 -‘Purs, magazines, and music. Parallel to the lines of 



tin: .uliln'tt on the xxr ippe r i- a line of perforations, 
linin'.ile.I plainly bx .1 “tali." and all that it necessary 
i-i bung about the speed) and safe opening of the roll 
it to pull the tab m the ilirei lion of this line. The 
.nix.int.igi of tint new ixi.ippci will be appletiated by 
aii i cadets who .11 c 111 the habit ot ivx.cn nig printed 
ill.Hill bj post. 


Liquid Air and Phosphorescence. 

The b mpeintuve ol lupnii an is 1S0 Centigrade 
below tin- fiee/ing-poiiil, or tin leab.nita : and hence 
a. .1 me.111■> ol producing mtmte cold Us use opens 
up a new field of sxicutilii nupiiiy. Many of the 
piopeitie- ol mallei an- gn.itlx lnlhieiiied by tern- 
liciatuie. Il i-- found, for example. that the clixtnc con- 


dintixitv—lhat is to tax. 
the poxxei a Mibsiamv 
pottetses of 1 inducting 
ele el 1 intx—increases 
enoimoirdy at such low 
tenipei.itures. The ten 
sile strength ol iinn it. 
moreovei, pi act i cal lx 
doubled by that intei.se 
cold. Chemical affinity 
it g really xxeakoned. nd 
in many cases it seems 
to disappear. Kor in- 
s'.iikt, the metal sodium 
no longei burnt in water, 
because il hat lost its 
atfini y for oxygen. Cei- 
lain pigments, such at 
vermilion, change from 
a bright nil to mange 
under the intense cold, 
and recover their true 
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colour on a rise of temperatui'e. . These and/ather-/ 
elTects have' beetv investigated by Professor Dewar, 
who alsofinds that the beautiful coloured glows and 




OR DOVW.K VISION. 

' phosphorescence esnied in vacuum tubes by the 
electric discharge :uc destroyed by cold. When, fin- 
example, a piece of cotton wool is steeped in liquid 
air and held against the glass of a Crookes vacuum 
tube comaining phosphorescent samarium, the light 
' disappears. Professor Dewar thinks the reason to 
be that the cold freezes out matter from the 
vacuum, and thus stops the passage of the elec¬ 
tricity ; for it is believed that electricity cannot 

• pass through a peifect vacuum. 

Spectacles for Double Vision. 

} When the refraction of the eye is such as not 
to bring the rays to a for us on the retina, the eyes 
are apt to arqnire a squint in order to do so ; 
and this habit can be overcome by using spec¬ 
tacles such as those we illustrate, which arc pris¬ 
matic and remove the effect, namely, double 
. vision, without inlliiencing the cause. 

A Pencil-Point Protector. 

• The figure shows a simple device for protecting 
the point of a pencil when not in use. A metal 
shield of conical shape, which can be turned 
backwards or forwards by means of a screw, 

I'-goes over the metal holder. It is simply turned 
r back from the point when the pencil is in use and 
'lover it when not in use. 





and the colours were producedBy 
the sensitive plate by the direct acrtmj.'b'f^flg^'., In 
fact, their colours may be compared to 1 ,tftosc of 
huinniiug-biids, shot silk, and mother-of-pearl*.where 
the tcvtuie of the material makes the tints, and^not to 
dyed fabrics where the pigment is the source of colour. 
In order to obtain reflection from the mirror behind, 
the plate must be made transparent by reducing the 
amount of silver salt in the film, and the albumen 
ought to have one-half instead of one per cent, of 
bromide of potassium. The plates must also have a 
pcrfcit isochroinatism ; in fact, the relative sensibility 
of different portions of the plate for different colours 
should be the same as that of the eye. MM. Luini&rc, 
\hc well-known Russian photographers, have recently 
taken very good photographs by the Lippmann process 
with. gelatine-bromide plates, made by putting an 
alkaline bromide in presence of a salt of silver and an. 
excess of gelatine, the emulsion containing more# 
gelatine than bromide of silver. The isochroinatism 



COLOUR PHOTIM.UAH'S. 


Colour Photographs. 

• The Lippmann colour photographs arc taken by 
placing a reflector behind the plate and producing 
!.-• ■-*} interference'' of the waves of light, by which the 
silver is reduced in a film whose thickness varies with 
•;.?>the colour of the light. In this way irridcsccnce is 
.produced, which imitates die colours of Nature. It 
■.^Vill be seen that whilst they are colour photographs, 
Jt^^nasmuch as the plate reproduce. the colours of the 
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was perfect, as shown by the whites which came oui 
as clean and various as in Nature. The time of 
exposure with these plates has been reduced from 
fifteen to five minutes. These photographs, which 
comprise landscapes, persons, stained glass windows, 
birds, flowers, and chromo-lithographs, cannot b( 
obtained on paper and require to be viewed at a CCi 
tain angle, but they arc true to Nature and cannot be* 
retouched with pigments. M. Lippmann lias cun 
structcd a lantern for showing them in the dark, whicn 
wc illustrate in the accompanying figure. It consist- 
of a gas lantern, I., giving a parallel beam of whit" 
light which falls oil the photograph, P. The #bs.ervc 
looks at the picture through an eyehole, It, ana a lens. 
O, as s^own, but also, if he- chooses, with the nakei. 
eye. When a lorgnette is employed, the. illusion r 
looking at a real landscape is very complete/ 
add that Mr. RE. Ives, of rhiIadelpWfi,^^ v 
improved his phoK^-chrotr.oscope, already;^ 
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•stages are proceed .by^Wrt’W3' : ,j 
|.,,m the object, corresponding dtf.ih^y; 

•mdamfental colour-sensations of thd.V 
yo. These images are then scert by 
',' r *lits similar, to Chose by which they 
ere taken, and superposed so as to 
•lend in one, thus reproducing the 
. clours ot the object. The apparatus by 
-.huh this is done is the photochromo- 
.,ope, a small box fitted with lenses, 

.•olour screens, and mirrors for coin- 
'nning tin- views, and a drawer tor hold¬ 
ing the plates or chromograms. The 
nii lures, in great variety, can be seen by 
night as well us day, or projected on 
a screen by using an electric lamp or 
other bright source, for example, the 
“ Welsbaoh'' incandescent gas light. 

A New Spinnet. 

The "(fpinettc Picffort’* is an im¬ 
proved form of a little spinnet played 
by the shepherds of the Vosges moun¬ 
tains. The latter is fonned by a long 
box of cherryw ood, with a head something like that of 
a violin, and five strings. M. Picffort lias added another 

string and impiorcd Uic lone of the instrument by 

making i( of loscwond, ebony, and other woods. In 
playing, the spinnet is laid on a table, and the strings 
an. sounded with a bit of iced, while their length is 
controlled by the forefinger of the left hand, as shown 
in our engraving. The instrument is easily learned 
even by a person ignorant of music, and it is capable 
of rendering popular tunes as well as pieces of a 
classical order. 

Decimal Coinage. 

Major-General (I. 11 . Saxton, I'.G.S., has published 
a small table on the decimal coinage for the use of 
schools, witli explanatory notes which show very 
clearly how such a coinage could be introduced into 
this country without tampering with the present 
runency. He points out that a sixpenny-piece is a 
i|uaiter-flovin, and must therefore exchange for 25 
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cents. He also shows the desirability (not the 
neressitv) of issuing anew silver coin in value Y V florin, 
and that our farthings, as veil as other copper coins,;,- 
may continue as they are by regarding their value as 
25 instead of 24, as now. 

An Electric Locomotive* 

The Hcdmaim electric locomotive for drawing 
ordinary tiains is now being tried at Havre. The 
electricity, however, is only used 10 apply the steam v; 
power inoie effectually to the wheels and secure;? 
greater speed. To this end the steam engine works a V 
dynamo rained bv the locomotive, and generates an • 
electric cut rent which is sent through a number of 
electric motors geared to the axles of the driving-wheels. 
In this way the power of the engine is distributed and 4 
brought to hear on all the axles of the locomotive, .it” 
is expected that a speed of eighty or ninety miles an- 
hour may be achieved in this way. Our illustrations. 
















The Gatherer. 
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show she new locomotive nnroveicd, where s is the 
steam engine aiul K the dynamo which is driven by 
it. The electric motors worked by the dynamo are 
under the body of the vehicle, attached to all the eight 
axles. 

Spraying Fruit Trees. 

Solutions of innici.d poisons .lie fieijuently u-ed to 
spray fruit trees m older to kill inns is. but. a-> i \pen 
ments made at the State Agiuultiii.il College ol 
Michigan, I’.S, have shown, the pi.utieo is not fire 
from danger, as the poison is found to .ulluu to the 
skin of the hint, and in some msiaiue. io penetrate it. 
As a consevpieiiee. tliosi who .ne fond ol liuilmav lake 
more of the poison than is good lot tin in. It has 
therel'oie bun suggested by l>r. U. 1 Kvd/ie tint 
spray mg should ucwi lie i tilled on while the liuil is 
ripening, and, .i' a uile. lie says, tiieio is no need 
for so nnwh ol it 

Electricity from Starlight. 

1 ‘rofe -mu Miiicliin. a well-known Irish physicist, 
has just made the unions cxpeiuncut ol using the 
light ol the stais to genci.ile eleciiuiiy. lie is the 
discovcier of several forms of plmio-electnc batteries - 
that is to say, voltau cells w Inch aie excited by a lav of 
lightfalluigon thecliemic.ds of w Inch they aiccomposed. 
The encigy of the light is thus, as it were, tiansloiined 
into electricity. One of these cells is composed ol a 
plate ol aluminium and a plate of selenium inimct.scd 
in amantliol. \ tell of this description was leceiilly 
placed undei the eye piece of a telescope in the as¬ 
tronomical laboialoiy ol Westincath, and the plates ol 
it connected to a qii.idiant clc«tromelei of the kind 
devised by l.ord Kelvin, and modified by Clifton. 
When the light of the plain t Venn* was focussed on 
the cell, an elu Homo live fmee ol 017 volt was ob- 
seived on the clu tronicier. The c.xpci imeiit is in¬ 
teresting a. .1 ctiuosity of si icuce, but, ol course, it 
has no practu il value. 

A Portable Table. 

Our wood-cut shows a comeiiicui tabic which, with 
other advantage-, van easily be taken to pieces and 



can led upstairs or lluniigh nation doorways, as well 
as pai ked awajf in small space. The frames are made 
in si p.uaic pails,ami the lops are lodged to keep them 
from moving them fioin the fiaine. The dovetail 
joints < onsisi of it on plates, and an- easily laud or 
unfitted with the help of a in.ilUt. I’I,Illin ois are also 
constituted by the same make is on similar principles. 

HOl.lh.W PkOtiRAMMK COMI'KITTION. 

The I' 11 -l 1 ’iue of I wo 1 >1 |\r..\s has been uwaitlial 

\\. K(U- 1 II, 

Slnllaud Oi.mgv. lied.ill. 

I lie hitoiid I'li'i ol OXK (ii i\i V to 
I he Rev. J. <1. jnM.s. !>.!)., 

I lie Coise, I.aiigli.lira. S. Wale- 

An Extra l'ii/e <11 II M.I-- \-<«t INI \ lo 
IlMtUlM I. V) Mll.I.s, 

X. riorvnce Teri.H 1 k.'luuMilh. 

1 loMit’K \ 1:1.1. Mknihin is ,uvoided to 
A. M. As||i-iikl>. Swindon ; 

K. K. M'UliKR, llaipemlen; 

Mi Ii III !.I, 111 Igllloli. 
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extra si.’mmkr number ok m (\\ ssi<:u/s kamji.v magazine” 

//'/// / /mb/idiid i>n May *5, mi,/ mi// ,nnfaiii a eom/i/e/e novel entitled 

A l’NT HAWKINS, 

/•••'.. ii,; - ,-n/ir. Uhl .tinted by iOUII'iX llUuVVNI; 


A l.\ DIES’ Hol.lDW -IT I ENT, DEAL1N0 WITH HOLIDAY DRESS, 4c. £c.} 
1 -klZE I'K.a iRAM Ml.s Ink CI!JA 1 > HOLIDAY TOURS ATdIOME AND ABROAD t 
And other items of seas mable rvuUng. 'With a large number of illuslmtiens by lOcll-hn&Utn 
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HOW I DISCOVERED THE NORTH POLK. 


( 1 DcthcaUtl to At. Jules Verne.) 

l!Y I. MI'NRO, AUTHOR HI - 'III K ROM WCTI OK KI.KCTKR ITV." 


r.in 1 >«; (loin 1 . and 
England ought t-i 
tin it!" 

Sm h win tlit.- 
till** of .t pirinii; 
by .1 well known 
artist wlin.li at¬ 
tracted nnu.h it 
ti'iitmn at tin- 
time ••{ msi i.i-i 

expedition to. 
tt.mi'i ilu: Xnr.lt 
Pole, under Lap- 
I sun .'now Si 1 
George/ . N.irc*. 
Tin' canfas represented m> old “ '.ill ” looking ip 
horn a th.irt of the Annie legions anti tleinei- 


Mence Hritain has been content ever since to look 
on while othci nations tried their hands, in the 
attitude of one who says : ‘* Heat that, if you can.’’ It 
lists been done. Of several attempts to reac h the 
Pole by all three avenues into the Arctic ISasin, that of 
Lieutenant (ireeley, by way of Smith's Sound, has 
planted the Stats and Stripes in a higher latitude than 
” 'duikhunfs TaithesL'’ 

The diliii tilty of 1.iking ilic Pole by olynil hits ltll 10 
plan, for approaching it by sap and mine : that is to 
'.i>, by founding stations hat or 200 miles in advance 
of eac h othci. Lieutenant l’c.iiy has shown how easy 
it in to winter in the Arctic now and the project is 
certainly feasible, piovidcd llieic is land or fixed ice 
mi rtie road : but obviously, it must be a work of time. 

IP Nan sen has conceived the daring idea of running 



111" his mind in these emphatic words, whull 
• .line hoin the teiy heart of a people who had 
done more than any other to e\plon- the gnat 
ic« -rap'- ol t ho Win Id. Tine, there weie some 
who regarded. 01 .ijfected in leg.nd, the attain 
nu nt of the Pole as a ihildidi ami fantastic 
aun, m comparison with the scientific evploia 
turns of the m-ighhouiing coasts. 

The Pole is a liteic Absti.u lion, they said ; 
and what docs it m.utei if (,'apt.iin Nares does 
nni reach it, so long as he is able to extend 
the geogiapln of the Polar l’.asm? 

IVili.ips they weie sincere,bill the argument 
sounded rather like an attempt to discount a 
po"il)le defeat. He that as it may, the 
gciwial public, not so philosophical, weic more 
liiteiested in the adventure tlum 111 the science. 

! hey hoped that our sailors vjfruld accomplish 
this feat of the ages, and plant the Hritish llag 
on the very crown of the planet. And why 
nm 5 

Why should there not !••• a generous livalry 
tiMicmgst nations, as amongst individuals,, 
making them compete for renown? Is the 
" •" Id so olcUlh.it it does not matter who does 
«'i- that? Surely the attempt to reach the 
T"le is commendable, if only because it 
: ’ers manliness, and a youthful cntcr- 
1 - 'ing spirit ! 

N a res ex plorcd t lie u pper channels of Smith’s 
''•wind, and brought home a budget of scicn- 
1,: "' observations, but lie failed to reach the 
Lflc, although his lieutenant. Markham, made 

bold dash for it across .the ice. and carried 
die Union Jack further north than any man 
aail been before. A Polar expedition is a 
'■'■stly game, and even a wealthy Slate cannot 
afford the luxury often. 
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his ship into the ice to th* northward of Siberia, and 
drifting with the tjprrcnt across the Arctic Sea, as., 
near to the Pole as possible. I was present when he 
unfolded his plans to a brilliant meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society last winter, and could not but 
admire his Columbian faith in his own' theory and 
perfect confidence in the result, although experienced 
Arctic men, while wishing him “ God speed,” did 
not conceal their fears that he was leading a forlorn 
hope. 

He intended to prorccd the following summer in 
his little vessel, the l'mm, and enter the ice some¬ 
where between Capo Chelyuskin and the New Siberian 
Islands. There he and his twelve companions would 
spend the Arctic winter m the usual way, with the 
addition of an electric light on the mast-head, which 
would be kept going by a windmill, and the daily 
exercise of the men in a sort of gin. Little progress 
would he made during the winter, but in the ensuing 
spring and summer the drainage of the Siberian rivers, 
especially the Lena, and the pressure of the southcily 
winds on the pack-ice. would move the vessel towards 
the Pole. 

In the event of a crush, he could save his boats 
and take up his ijiiartcis on the ice. If provisions 
failed, he could support his party on the minute 
crustaceans which llmuish in the* Arctic Sea. The 
time he would he gone di pended on the speed of the 
drift, and he might be heard of in tlu- Noiwegi.m Sea, 
between Spit/beigcn and < Ireenland, any time from next 
summer to live year- hence. In toneluding, he asked 
his audience to give him and his conn.ides in exile 
their kind thoughts ; and as-ureilly there arc many 
who will often pit Hire to themselves that lonely vessel 
and its weird elcetiic star <>l civilisation shining cm 
the froren roof of the woilil during tlu: long Arctic 
night. 

“It can be done, ami England ought to do it!” 
The words kept ringing in my cars that evening ; and 
verily it seemed that if England were to do it she had 
no lime to lose. 15 m lmw could she 1 On getting 
home, 1 sat down wi.h or.e of Nansen's maps, which 
I had biought from the meeting, bcfoie me, and 
thought tlu* matter over. A dash for the Pole in dog 
sledges might be nunc mux f-ssful now that a wire 
could be laid along the ice-field to keep the pioneers 
always in 1 omimmu atiou with the ship 01 other head¬ 
quarters, and supply tinm with 1 lectin ily (alternating 
currents, at least, for heal, light, and even motive 
power. 

There was little or tu> 1 liana*, however, of the 
Government sending out another experiitmu on what 
many would rcgaid as a wild goose chase. A sub- 
marine vessel •» l,t Jules Venn: .night, nuked, he ((in¬ 
structed, and supposing the surface at 'he Polo to he 
frozen hard, it might be possible to blast the ice with 
dynamite, and allow the v«** .el 'n emerge fiout ihe 
• water. 

Again, a slecrrv; balloon with a closed and li ated 
car, or a flying-inachin.., were possible means of 
journeying through the air. Such conveyances, however, 
were’still in a rudimentary condition,, and belonged 


to the future. The^ it struck me : Why need wo 
go there at all, since we can despatch an automatic 
explorer in the shape of a small balloon, provided with 
a self-acting photographic camera to take a^yiew of 
the Pole, and self-acting instruments to make scientific 

observations ? 

In the coming summer, if tlu* icc was at all open, a 
ship would he able to gel within live nr six hundicd 
miles of the Pole, and when the wind was favourable, 
let Ily a number of these balloons at dillcrent points of 
the Aictu: basin. At middle heights the prevailing 
wind there is northerly : that is to say, horn the Pole, 
but at high altitudes, and also at the smface, the 
currents are in gcncinl towards the Polo. On these 
southerly winds 1 rested my hopes, and if I should not 
succeed in discovering the Pole itself, 1 might come 
very near it. or at least add something to our knowledge 
of tlu: Polar Sea. 

Tin* more I considered this idea the less chimerical 
it looked, and I began to make expetintents with the 
aim of pulling il in practice. 1 need not describe 
these tentative efforts for the purpose of selecting the 
proper kind of balloon and devising the necessary 
nppaiatiis to go with it. Nor shall 1 in this brief 
article enter into all the details of the typical form 
which, alter a gie.it many expeiimenls and trials, I 
arrived at as the best. 1 shall only say that the en¬ 
velope roiistsu-d of gold-heaters’ **kin in throe plies, 
almost impermeable, and idled with hydrogen or coal 
gas. 

As the weight to be rariied was comparatively light, 
the si/e was small, but v.nicd according to circum¬ 
stances. A 1 ar, or rather fiamewoik, of bamboo and 
steel was suspended from the netting so as to hang 
like a plumb-line below it, anil keep the vertical as 
well as might be. On this car I fixed a set of self-act¬ 
ing cameias, for taking photographs of the sea nr 
land below and the sky above. They woe magazine 
camei.is, each provided w ith a stock of plates anil long 
distance lenses of various foeal lengths, to allow fur 
different heights of the balloon, and were operated at 
regular intcivals by means of clock-works keeping 

time. 

Those foi the sky views were placed at the e.x- 
trcmiiies of the car, so as to In* clear of the envelope 

Granting, however, that photographs could betaken in 
this way every ten or fifteen minutes, say, along til*: 
track of the balloon, it may be asked *. How will you 
determine the true positions of them or tell whcny«» 
have reached the Pole ? No doubt that was the cuts 
of the problem. During the darkness of the^ Pol ! ’ 
winter it might be easy enough to localise the balloon 
where a particular photograph of the sea was taken 
by means of a corresponding photograph of the. night 
sky, and the time, but not in the daylight of the Polar 
summer. 

'i hi- probable speed of the balloon, as observed from 
the wind, and its course, as shown by the magneto 
compass, might give a rough-and-ready “dead reckon 
ing,” like that obtained from the log-line apd Coropa-- * 
of a ship, which would be useful as a cheek* put n, ‘ l 
at all trustworthy by*4.sel£.. ,i theref&fc 01 

■ i',i v/bl;- >*o>£ v«.-».* S,-.*, s 
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t'lP gyroscope, as employed in the French Navy, and 

adapted it to serve as a Polar tell-tale. This philo- 
s "|>hical spinning-top, like the ordinary top or the 
Sr, >tch ‘•pcciie’’ of the schoolboy, has the propci ty of 
'oping ijs axis of rotation in a fixed position in 
s P :u 'C wherever it is can icd. 

Consequently, if 1 were to srl the gyroscope spinning 
u ‘lh its axis of rotation parallel to the axis of rotation 
*'f the earth—that is to say, parallel to the line joining 
die north and south l’olcs-—it would follow that when 
tl'i gyroscope reached the 1'ole its axis ol rotation 
•'null] be in the same line with the axis of the earth. 
J n other words, at the Noith Pole the axis of the 
."vroscope would be in a line with the vertical: that 
,0 say, with a plumb-line hanging freely down- 
" * r ds. Iliad only to mount a suitable gyroscope and 
I'lumb-luje qp.'the car of the balloon, with the help 


of gimbals, in such a way that when the axis ol rotation 
of the g\ 10-cnpc became plumb a camera or cameras 
\uie biought into action, and photographs taken of 
the sea and sky. 

1 dev iscd more than one v ly ol doing this, 
mechauicall) as well is electrically, which 1 will not 
here particulaiise ; but that which pleased me best 
was simply an elecinc.il contact established between 
the axis of the g)iosccpc when 1'. was vertical and 
a special foim ot plumb-lino which I adopted. The 
electrical cmicnt from a dry battery, which would not 
freez- will, the intense coid. was thus available to work 
a self-acting camera 01 cameras, and photograph both 
sea and sky. The gyroscope itself, 1 may add, was 
kept in rotation b> the electric current. 

On the car I also installed a number of scientific 
instruments for determining the conditions of the 
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them no. Not to confine myself to one locality, how 
ever, ami, as it wcic, pul all my eggs in one basket 1 
proposed to continue the voyage to Nova Zemlila, ami 
if tl\c season permitted, to make the north-east passage 
to lieliling Sliails. In this way I should describe a 
hall-nri le round the I’ole. and despatch balloons from 
diffcii nt points of it as the wind suited, thus attempt 
mg an exploration of the enure polar Sea. To thii 
end I (liaitcrnl a small steam whaler, the J.Oi/rs/ar, 
belongin ’, to Dundee : and here I must express my 
gratitude lo the whaling captains of that rity and 

I Vlei It,* III for till- :nlvi. •' anti :<-• i .tan, c which tll^y 

"cue aluavs icady to give me. Captain Macrae,com- 
mandi r of the /.iv/cvAi;, was an e\|ieiienecd Aietir 
n.ivigatoi. who had um only been engaged formally 
ye.us ie. tin- whaling and sealing licet*., but had trailed 
as tar a-, the mouth nl lhe Lena. The i liief officer h.ul 
.leciimpauied Mi. Lament on liis spoiling trips to 
Spii/lu igi n and Nova /cmbli in the steam ym lit 
J'liiiui. and members of the crew had served with 
Captain Nans as will a, the tireenl.mil whalers. 

liy the .to: 1 1 ot June, iSy?, the l.otlfstnr was fully' 
cvptippt d an.! le.uly loi sea. Dr. Nansen had already 

sailed on hi. h.i/.niIon--, not 10 say foolhardy, cxpodl- 
tion, and via. f.n on his way to Cape Chelyuskin. 

We hit Dundee on the M of July, and after tailing 
■it I ci uni. nil frisli meat anil vegetables, crossed 
to ll.immerfe.l, m Norway, where we took in coal, 
then steamed due north for Spitz- 
beigiui. The weather was line, the 
wind fair, and the ciispy sea a 
lovely azure blue. Only a glimpse 
of the fulmar petrel or ilie spouting 
of a “ tilin', r ” whale told us that 
we were m the Arctic regions. 
Soon, howevei, a covey of auks 
M-riminded the vessel, and a flock 
of snovv-biiuiings perched on the 
t'ggiog- file bleak hills of Heat 
Island, usually hid in fog, vven- 
plainly visible. Later on. we foinid 
ourselves in dirty-green water 
swarming with minute organism , 
and knew that we had left the 
genial tide of the (itilf Stream, 
floes dotted with black specks, in 
the shape of seal and walrus, began 
to appear, and on the 9th we 
sighted the peaks and glaciers of 
Spit/bergen. Tiuversing lhe Thou¬ 
sand Islands, we skiitc-d the east 
coast in seas of floating ice, ami 
reached the North Ca|ie in tvv* 
days. There was drift-ice between 
us and the Seven Islands, but nut 
enough to prevent us forcing a 
passage to the north end of Parry > 
Island, where wc anchored in Ml- 
80“ 40' N., long. 2t’ E. 

The island consists of two moun 
tains covered with ArctTc herbage. 

" 1 climbed A low hill anu avikl Ah uptN sea ” (f. 488). and was surrounded-, belt ot 


atmosphere, including a maximum and minimum spirit 
thermometer, an aneroid barometer, a hygrometer, a 
dust-meter, a magnetometer, and a magnetic compass. 
With the exception of the aneroid, which was self- 
recording, tjie indications of the in.stiuments were 
photographed at intervals by clock-work c.iincr.is. 

In order to trace and ref over the balloon, 1 appended 
an automatic disiiibulm of cards m eireulais, hc.iriitg 
instructions in difleient languages, such as English, 
Fiench, Russian, and Norwegian. l-Vctod at tegular 
intervals from the reieplacle, these not tecs llutteivil 
down to the earth, and the tinder, reading the inscrip¬ 
tion, was asked to -tale in the blank -.pace piovidcd 
when and where lie had picked it up ; and it lie had 
seen the ballon pi's overhead, how high it was, as 
well as the direction and rate ol its liavel. If he h.ul 
found tin* balloon it-elf. lie was leipiested to give par 
ticulais of the fact, and to preserve it carefully, under 
promise of a icuaul, until it should be claimed by its 
owner. In any rase, lie was to forward the card, 
properly idled up, to my address or to certain authorities 
of his country, which vvcie specified theicon. 

While preparing the balloons, I also m.ule airange- 
ments for taking them to the Arctic legions and start¬ 
ing them on their aerial mission. My aim was to pro 
coed to the ninth of Spit/beigen, where the ice is 
sometimes kept open bv the wains ol tin- (hilt Stream, 
and try to get as near the Pole as I could before letting 
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solid in*. Sronts were sent lo climb the hills and 
report on the state of the m':i to the northward, and as 
the wind was favourable, 1 prepared to despatch No. 1 
balloon Irom the ire-loot, which gave us more 10010 
than the deck of the ship. A fiesh southcily breeze 
was blowing at the rate of twenty-live or thirty miles 
an hoot, and as we lay about 5<x> nautical miles fiom 
• he 1 ’ole, she ought to reach it in some twenty-four hours 
at the same speed. My calculations as to the buoy¬ 
ancy of the balloon and the adjustment of the cameras 
were soon made; the envelope was rapidly tilled with 
1 oal-gns from the steel cylinders in which it was com- 
pu-ssed, and the apparatus affixed to the car, each m its 
proper place. At 3 p.m.all was ready, and the inflated 
■■ilk swaying in the air under the restraint of the ropes 
to which the men clung, waiting for the word. 

“ Let go! ” I cried, and instantly the swelling 
balloon shot upwards, with the car dangling beneath 
her, and sailed majestically away in the direction of 
•he Pole. “Hurrah !" cheered the men ; and as we 
stood there eagerly watching the pearly drop vanishing 
•nto space, I found myself muttering: “ It can be done, 
and England ought to do it !" 

A scout having reported thick ice to the northward, 
I decided to stay there for the present and despatch a 
second balloon. When this had been done, however, 
another scout; brought word that fhe ice had become 


loosu to ihe northward, ind tl. it a “ water-sky ’’ could 
be discerned beyond it. li.aig anxious to get as far<$V 
noiIh as possible, we -tailed again, and by dint of 
doubling and chuigin.g the beig-. got through a zone 
ol thu k ire and into .01 open stretch of sea. which J 
took 11s into lat. St 4;' N.. and long. 22" E. : 

<.m norlhmnst point, where we let llv a third balloon A 
from the deck of the ship. She had ojily about 500 
mile- lo envoi, but the breeze had become moderate, 
and seemed to lie dying away. Om position was a 
n-hy one, for the pack ice. biokcn up by the southerly 
w ind, was closing in again as it fell; and since we had 
no time to lose, l gave orders to steer for Nova 
/embln. 

Om course took us past the my-tei ions Chilis Land, 
whose dome-shape, mountains roeid be seen across 
the unbroken ice-tield mound it. The wind had 
changed to the north-east, and there weie signs of a 
snowstorm ; but I was loth to leave ilic Far North 
without making another triai, and sent up a pilot 
balloon, to see whether or not theie was a southcily 
wind at a higher altitude. Finding the surmise 
correct, I despatched a fourth balloon of greater 
buoyancy, which, after ascending through the lower 
wind, caught the upper current, and was hurried rapidly 
towards the Pole. Our position at the lime (July 13th) 
was in lat 8o° N. and long. 35" to' E. 
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We then bore away southward through the drift-ice, 
and eastward to the Admiralty Peninsula of Nova 
Zembla (lat. 75' 5' N., long. 54” E.), where we 
anchored on July 2tst. The stale of the ice prevented 
us from going further north to Cape Nassau, if not 
beyond it, and a strong easterly gale, with heavy snow¬ 
storms, kept us lying idle. In two days, lnmevei, it 
moderated, and after another day of calm and fog, a 
southerly breeze sprang up, which enabled us to launch 
two balloons. Wctlien turned southward, and finding 
the Matoschkin Snails open, steered through into liie 
Kara Sea. 

It was tolerably free of ice, hairing some rotten lines; 
atid in spite of routnuy winds and cheerless fogs, wc 
, arrived at Cape Chelyuskin, or North east Cape (lat. 
77 * 3 °' N.i long. io-| !•.. ), whcic we am I10n.il on 
August 17 th. In a little bay of this low promontory, 
.which fornts the noilluiiosl point of Asia, we tame to 
ianchor fori three «la\s. wailing lor a favourable wind, 
'.aodamusim; out selves with the Samovedes, who had an 
.erican^imclil (lose by.and were able to mini 111 11 s that 
Nansen li;*l passed many wei ks liefoie. 1 )n ihe 201I1 



we found there was an upper current for the Pole, and 
liberated another balloon, to the great aniazemerit of:, 
the primitive Samoycdes. ■ ■ ' 

Immediately afterwards we started eastward for the 
Liaeliofl, or New Siberian Islands, but owing to they 
ice ami wealhei, we had to hug the coast a gdfcd deal, ; 
and it was not until August 30th that we reached. 
I.iaelioif. 11 vie, m lat. 7.?' 10' N., and long. 141* 
K., we sent olf two balloons (Nos. 8 and 9) on a stiff 
south's Iv breeze, and 1 ontinued our voyage: The open 
channel ln-twien the mainland and the icc-tields to the • 

lumii jjicw naiiimu <is wc piuctxdeil; bui in spite of 

troublesome logs and shallows,we reached Hear Islands . 
dal. 71' \\, long. if»i" K.), and sent up another , 
balloon on September and. In attempting to steer 
east waul to C.ipe Sfhlagskoj (lat. 70' j\'., long. 171“ 
easil. we found the way blocked by impenetrable ice, 
and had to la cp tlu* nariow lane along tlie coast. Oti 
the bth we iiumdcd Cape Sclilngskoj and anchored, 
waiting lor a wind. Nest day, while visiting the tents 
ol some Tchukt' his, I < limbed a low lull, and spied an 
open sea noi ill of the ship, which proved to be a kind 
of bay m the ice to the west of Wrangel 
Land. We therefore sailed northwards, 
and gamed a point in lat. 73' 14' N., long. 
172'' K., where, on September 7th, we 
despatched our last balloons from the deck. 
Wluie we stood and watched them slowly 
vanishing in the far distance, none of us 
observed that the ice was closing around 
ns. and almost before we were aware of it 
we had been caught as ill a reap. The 
vessel was cruelly nipped between the 
grinding does and bergs, but fortunately, 
she withstood the tremendous pressure. It 
was so late in the season that new iee was 
forming, and I thought we were fairly 
locked up for the winter, but by dint of . 
cutting and blasting the ice with dynamite, 
wc succeeded in escaping to the south. As 
we sailed eastward beyond Wrangel Land, 
the weather became mild and lainy, and on 
• he 181I1 of Scpiemlier we doubled East 
t ape and entered Behring Straits. At 
Vancouver 1 left the ship to come home 
by way of Cape Horn, and taking the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to New York, 
arrived in London on October 31st, after 
an absence of four months. v ‘ 

• # # 

Tim.- passed without bringing me news'--' 
of my balloons, and I began to fear that. L" 
should never hear any more of them, when, - '", 
to my surprise, I received a communication’^' 
from the Hudson Bay Company enclosing’'-, 
a letter addressed to me by the Chief Factot^; 
•>f Fort Enterprise, a fur-post of the Com-',' 
puny in Rupert’s Land. I opened it withe.’ 


. .. . 

A OOO Kill INDIAN KKOCUIlT IT DOWN WITH A SHOT FKOU 
Ills GV'i" (A 489). 


Li: 


puny in Rupert's I .and. 1 opened 
a hunting heart, and, to my great joy, fpiiitf 
that iN»lloon had been captured 
neighbomSeod of the fort, '.juodsj 
actually on way ’ 

\ Lat,.-. L/c • :w 
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It appears that a Dog Rib Indiart, while out hunUrtg ;' 
. one day at the fttd of September on the south-east of 
the Great Bear Lake, had seen it floating, overhead, 
and after overcoming his fright at the mysterious 
pbject, brought it down with a shot from his gun. Not 
knowing what to make of it, and thinking it might he 
.some “strange medicine "of the white man, lie and 
his family had taken it to Fort Killerprise, where the 
trader examined it, and, finding one of my cards of 
explanation, had kindly sent it to its destination. 

Fort Enterprise is situated oil Winter Lake, between 

the head-waters of the Yellow Knife and Coppermine 

• Rivers, in lal. 64’ 15' N., long. 113'' 30' \V.; and I 
must confess 1 had not expected any of the balloons 
to turn up in that <jii.nter. As ina> he supposed, I 
was intensely cm ions to Icain what record it had kept 
of its wanderings across the Polar Sea. About a week 
ago it was delivcicd to me, and although the appa¬ 
ratus was much damaged, I was glad to find my 
efforts had not been altogether in vain, and that 
. some of the photograph., on being developed, wcie 
fairly legible. 

The balloon piovcd to lie No. which. 11 may be 
remembered, was one ol two despatched from I.i.tchov 
or l.iacliolf Island, in lal. 73' io' N., long. 141' F., 

• one of the New Sibm.m group. Ac folding to the 
compass record, it had pursued .1 somewhat north¬ 
easterly com so, and .1 photograph of tile icy sea, taken, 
as I estimate, in l.it. 71/ N., long. 125' E., has 
puzzled me a good deal. In the middle of the white 
waste of the ice. it showed a dark blotch, not unlike a 
ship, with black spots here ami there, which 1 took to 
be men. O11 enlarging it, judge of my astonishment 
to find that it was indeed a vessel caught in the pack, 
and that in one of the dim figures 011 deck 1 fancied 
I could trace the features of Dr. Nansen, watching the 
balloon with a telescope to liis eye ! Considering the 
improbability of another vessel being ice-locked in 
that region, 1 am forced to regard it as a photograph 
- of the Pram. 

Another plate of much interest shows, to my mind, 
that a large island or continent exists to the north-east 
of Nansen’s position, and extends towaids, if not quite 

■ . up to, the Pole. Unfortunately, the pictures at this 
part of the voyage arc somewhat blurred and out of 
' focus, but I think I can trace the outlines of snow- 
; covered hills and glaciers. 


As for the Pole itself, let me say-at once that in the 
cameras actuated by the gyroscope, or Polar tell-tale, 1 
found several.photographs, all more or less indistinct 
and out of focus, but all representing a frozen waste of 
snow or ice, and not an open sea. 'They have been 
taken from a high altitude, and this, together with the 
glare of the snow, renders it almost impossible to trace 
any details. Signs of roughness on the surface are 
indeed discernible in one picture, but whether it is due 
to bergs and hummocks, or to land glaciation, I am 
unable to decide. Be that as it may. I confidently 

believe that 1 have discovered the North Pole, and 

that not exactly in my easy-chair, but at the cost of a 
pleasure cruise. 

I ii approaching near the Pole the balloon seems to 
have ascended to a gical height (greater than I had 
allowed foil on an upward current, and then drifted 
south-eastward, with a current from the I’ole in the 
direction of (liccnlniul: and one or two photographs 
on this ionise indicate an appe.uancc of land between 
the Pole and what isimw called Dram Land. Whether 
ibis land stieli lies Io tlie Pole, or how far it extends •* 
-oulliwards, l am at a loss to say, paillv owing to the . 
•lock ol photographs having (nine to an end. After ." 
th it, the balloon seems to have been iamed round to 
the south-west waul, until ii was shot by the Indian. 

A lull account of the expedition will be given in a 
book which 1 am about to publish, including the 
nariative of our adventures, f.u similes of the photo- 
giaphs, and the scientific observations. 

The advantages of this method of automatic explora¬ 
tion .ue obvious ; and perhaps 1 need hardly point out 
the future before it, u.oie esjiei tally in the discovery of 
the South Pole anil the Antarc tic regions, not to speak 
of other inaccessible or, at least, unexplored mountains : 
anil deserts. The pioneer balloon will facilitate rathor .j, 
than supersede personal exploration, by making a pre- 
liminary journey, and giving the intending traveller a } 
bird's-eye view of the country he is about to ■¥ 
penetrate. 

l’.S.—While correcting the proofs of this article, I 
have just received an official telegram from St. Peters¬ 
burg, infoi ming me that another of my balloons has 
been picked up near a settlement in the north of 
Siberia, whose name 1 cannot decipher, and is now in 
safe keeping at Yakutsk. 


IF ROSY CHEEKS WERE ALL. 


iH, love I if rosy checks were all! 

• *'• ' If beauty were thy sole estate ! 

Though thou shbuldst hold the world in thrall 
- The cnv y °f P r0U( I and great, 

. And kings should worship a* thy shrine— 


would not sigh to call.ihee mine. 

>. -• ■ \ ' ' 


But since to beauty's self arc joined 
Thoughts gentle anil desires subdued, 

The graces of a cultured mind, 

And love, the crown of every good— 

I deem my double bliss divine, 

And thank the fates that made thee mine. 

Matthias Barr. 
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THE NEW DERBYSHIRE RAILWAY. 

IM.l'STRATM) FROM l'KOTOOR.M'liS IJY RICHARD KEENE, DERRY. 



SIIINKY MIDDf.KTO.N. 



CASTLKTON CAVK l)ALK ANI) I'KVhkll 
C'ASTI.K. 


\KRI1Y l)orou"h 
' and shire have 
played an im¬ 
portant part in 
the industrial 
life of Great 
Britain. On the 
banks of the 
Derwent at 
Cromford Sir 
Richard Ark¬ 
wright built his 
first cotton fac¬ 
tory. and on an 
island swamp of 
the same river 
at 1 >crby the 
first silk-mill in 
England was 
erected . while 


within pistol- 

shot of that mill one of the first china woiks in the 
United Kingdom—the works which extorted the ad¬ 
miration of gruff old Doctor Johnson—was established. 
Derbyshire, moreover, has been most intimately identi¬ 


fied with the rise and progress of railways ; and if the 
county cannot claim to be the birthplace of George 
Stephenson “George the I'iftb : the Greatest of nil 
the Georges'- it was the scene alike of his early 
struggles and final triumphs. AtTapton House, Ches¬ 
terfield, the invincible engineer lived and died; and 
in that industrial town, with its crooked steeple, be is 
buried ; while the pride of the place is the Memorial 
Hall erected to his genius and his fame. 

Derby was in the van of railways, and in this last 
decade of the nineteenth century it brings up the rear. 

It was the first and is the last maker of our iron-roads. 
Indeed, the conception of the permanent way had its « 
origin in this picturesque Midland County, where the ; 
Arts of Reace have been so successfully cultivated.. , s ; 
Mr. Samuel Sirilcs. in bis “Life of Stephenson,” 
alluding to the tramway from the Derby Canal to the j? 
coal pits at Coxbcnr.li, says— ; v '7 

“In 1800 Mr. jlcnjamin Outran, of Little Eaton, 
Derbyshire, used stone props instead of 1 timber for ' 
supporting the ends and joinings of the rails. As this 
plan was generally adopted the roads became knpwn.., ■ 
as * Outiain rotate,’ and subsequently, for brevity**!’v 1 
sake 1 ’tram-ro^dsNjL . 

The last conquesn^f the iron horse .in Derbyshire- ’ 
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is of more than local importance. It is, indeed, of 
national interest. The newly completed Dorc and 
Cliinlcy Railway, which pierces the Peak district, 
brings Sheffield and Manchester, via the Midland 
system, thiily-two miles nearer each other, opens a 
new holiday ground for tourist and tripper, fresh 
fields of industry, ami a charming residential 
country. 

The opening of this rosllv undertaking is an event 
of no ordinary occurrence. The new line is a little 
over twenty miles in length, yet more than live veins 
and a million of money have been absorbed in its 1.011 
structum. The engineering works are of esceplional 
magnitude, and furnish a notable illustration of the 
tiiumph of mind over matter. What the iron horse 
cannot get over it goes under, and, a-, a consequence, 
there are four and a half miles of tunnelling. Knginci rs 
and capitalists had for a long time had their eve on 
the country traversed by this new Derbyshire tad- 
way ; but the obstinate 1 !uracier of the distiicl seemed 
to present insuperable obstacles. 

Nor were the physical featuics of the locality the 
only difficulties encountered, 'lhe projectors of the 
line met with an almost unprecedented opposition 
from landovvncis anil other interested parties an 
opposition licaily as hostile as that with whuh the 
pioneers of railways had to contend. The Ruskinites 
raved against the invasion of the viigin territory with 
an invec tive more tierce than the wildest passages in 
J'ors (.'/nrigcr<i. Minor poets made an inscclile noi so, 
imitating, in their forcible feeble manner, Wordsworth, 
who, when the railway to the Lakes was projected, 
called upon “ the mountains, vales, and floods ’’ to 
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“ share the passion of a just disdain " against “ that 
whistle." 

Hut selfishness surely had something to do with the 
protest of the recluse of Rydal Mount. If the poet 
worshipped Nature so much himself, would he deny 
her magical influences to people shut up from year 
to year in the tainted, streel-stsicken towns? Lord 
Houghton addresses Wordsworth in this matter:— 

“ Ami ill mi. I hr (Kill im< li «f I • a.'V. 

Ciihl iicvn jiimli*,*: tl»al sIiciIn srii*l out 

'I lie crowded suns »>f l.ilniir, care, au>J doulit, 

’Jo lead Umm? l*y li'ilit of ihn.i o*aii lay 

So far as the engmeenng woiks on the Dorc and 
Clnnley Railway are concerned, lovcis of the pic- 
tmcsipie will not have much to grumble .it, for the 
tiiumplis ofscientilu cntri prise add, by then splendid 
viadiuls ami winding and graceful curves, to the old 
womb'is of Naluie. l'noi to the opening of this line 
the < wintry was served by ti.ution engines. The 
railway m the devious Deiweni valley cannot surely 
he less a -theue than these hideous alioilions of mis¬ 
applied mei ’.i.inii 

A geiulemaii living m die Peak country admirably 
< \ pi esses hiniselt on this ipiestion of railways and 
roiiMiice. 

** hew men." he observes, “know North I)ci by* 
sliiie better thin 1 do, none have revelled in its de¬ 
lights tiioie than myself, and to no one .111: its beauties 
more sacred ; Inn c.nh time that lhe perennial cry of 
tailway desenalion is heard few have a greater regret 
for the selfishness that lies at the 1001 of it. I have a 
summer eotiage on a lull overlooking a Derbyshire 
valley. Along the bottom runs the Midland main 
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CAVK LlAi.E, CASTLI.TON, 


..line ; trains pass anil icpass every few minutes ; the 
i.line is a tiny streak, the engine and carriages a toy— 
the whole a standing example of how puny arc man's 
greatest mechanical triumphs, his chief efforts at con- 
j trolling Nature’s forces, when measured by the ever- 
;.present, unchanging immensity of even a small aiea of 
the glorious natural beauties of our land. No ; do 
not hinder railways utToidiug facilities for opening up 
the Country to the dwellers in the towns ; speed them 
on, help to cheapen tin* laics, and we shall want no 
Kyrle Societies, no .Sunday Iasi goes, no Upon Space 
’ Committees ; all the miliu m «*s they try In foster will he 
i'ready at our hand." 

The Dore and Chinley Line, with its gigantic woiks 
and pretty railway stations, has passed thimigh all the 
’ stages that greet gieat enterprises : that of sheer 
ridicule, that of viiulcnt lesistance, that oi passive 
acceptance, and finally, that of enthusiasm welcome 
, It .was derided as The liilberiy and Besom Line" 
on account of the mom land characlc of the <>"iniry 
which it crosses; “The Flue Line" in rclivence to 
", the tunnels that peifoiate the lulls ; and “ l'l'.e High 
Pique Line" because of its competition with the 
> Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. 
Those, however, who came to scoff remain to praise, 


for the Dore and Giinley Line is now a 
fact of very substantial proportions, 
ballasted with something more solid than 
bombast, and is tfie latest completed 
addition to the new routes to Peakland. S. 
Another railway is in course of construe- 
lion that will also be the carrier for this ' 
part of mill-England : The East to West'-' 
Coast Railway—a cioss-country line 
that links Hull with Liverpool, and con- ' ■ 
nocts the Noith Sea with the Atlantic 
Oi can. 

A plan of this ambitious addition to 

our network ot railways appeared in 
Cassm.i.’s Famii.y Mac.a/ine for the 
month of August, 1892. 

Mention, moreover, should be made 
of the fart that the 1 .. & N.W. Company 
ate also exploiting l)erb>shire, and are 
busily engaged in 1 arrying their “track" .- 
over the lulls fiom Buxton to Stafford- 
shoe. This extension of their system 
makes die idyllic valley of the Dove 
c.isj of access without desecrating Dove . 
Dale 

But to ictutn to llie Dote and Chinley 
Railway. It should be icmembcrcd that 
so long ago as iS',2 certain Sheffield 
capitalists sought Parliamentary powers 
to tonsiluci a line to be called “The' . 
Hole, ll.isscip, and Castleton Railway." 
The scheme failed through want of sup¬ 
port. 11 was considered that such a line 
< mild only serve a limited and almost * 
unpioduUivc local area, leading from 
nothing to nowhere. In 1884 the Dore 
and Chinley Railway Company, Limited, 
was floated, and received l’.uliamentary sanction. 

This project also pieced abortive. It was at this 
juncture that the rich and powerful Midland Com- . 
pany discci ned the advantages of the abandoned .. 
undertaking, and at once stepped into the breach. 

The new line is no plaything, but considering the 
mountainous character of the country the gradients are 
fairly good and the curves not severe. The steepest . ’ 
incline is not more than i in 100, and the most acute 
curve not more than half-a-mde in radius. * T' 
White the merchants of both Sheffield and Man-; 
chestor will appru i.-te the commercial advantages of 
this new highway, they will not be indifferent to lhc t ;. 
pleasant residential attractions it opens out; and, no. ^ 
doubt, in a few yeais hence the health-inspiring district'^ 
will be dotted with mansions and villas, designed, let 
us hope, by a Norman Shaw, in artistic sympathy witjvc^ 
the superb scenic surroundings, and not with 
architectural atrocities and breaches of the peace. in .;;S 
bricks and mortar of Mr. Buggins, who builds for tO-M% 
day and charges for all time. The “beauty spotsjt^ 
of this rom.^tic region will become fattttlitlj^'^o;^ 
thousands of pehjde to whom such inviting . 

Castleton and theiide of Hope, GrindMbrd-_ 
and Hathersage are bumpier?, geogra 
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together with the magnificent range of “Edges” persecutions of Roman Catholics in Derbyshire in 
that dominate the dales from Kinderscout in the Queen Elizabeth's reign. The buildings are a mere 
' northern extremity, by llamford, Derwent, and . shell, and very affecting to the religious mind 
Millstone, to Stanagc, Froggatt, and Curbar at the in their decay. It is a pity, if not a scandal, that 
southern end overlooking the wide vale of Chats- the chapel, a monument of the piety of medieval 
worth. . times, should be prostituted to the use of a hayloft and 

Will the reader accompany the writer in a trip over a cowshed! 
this new line ? Well, wc have joined the train at Dore The first station from Dore and Totley is at Grindle- 
and Totley, a pleasant • suburb of Sheffield, and in ford Bridge. The burly lull called “ Sir William.”— 
touch with the undulating mooilands that rise and not named after “ Historicus”— breaks the sky-line to 

fall in mountain waves of oceanic grandeur —the the west, with Stoney .Middleton opening out its limc- 

hcathcry wilds that were beloved by Charlotte Bronte stone pass, and classic Eyam—the scene of the Great 

and Ebenezer Elliott, and are described by Paul fla^ue—scaitcreil in isolated grey cottages over tlie 

Cushing in “The Blacksmith of Yoc;’’ by Mrs. hungry hillsides. Hathersage is the next station. The 
Humphry Ward in “The History of David Grieve ; " church on the hill, surrounded by greater heights, is old 
by Joseph Hatton in several novels, and by other and interesting, and contains some fine monuments, 

authors of repute. Wc rattle through I’mnton Wood and The clmr.'hv.inl is the burial place of “ Little John” 

presently enter the first tunnel. 6,171 yards in length, Robin Hood s gigantic accomplice. A delightful 
beginning at Tolley Bents ami terminating at I’adlev rural ramble bungs the lover of quaint architecture to 
Wood. There is only one longer tunnel in the Noilh l.ees Hall, once the manni-house of the Eyre 

United Kingdom-the .Severn Tunnel, 7/>f>4 yards family, and iimv tiie properly of Mr. G. II. Cammell, 

in length. We arc bumming under the Derbyshire the 1 lall.unshire 11 on master. Norih Lees is an isolated 
Dnkeries, for at this point Iho estates of their Graces of Kh/aliethaii mansion, surrounded by the austere hills. 
Devonshiie, Rutland and Norfolk may be said to ein- A stall case from basement to roof is a feature of 
brace each other. You might shoot at a grouse on the the line old house. It is spiral in shape, and the 
property of .1 Gavendsh lor it to tlv over the ground of a stairs, vvlnrh cmisiNi of solid, pieces of oak, run round 
Manners, and for 11 to drop dead on the estate of .1 a massive newel limn top to bottom. The view from 
Howard. Fox House, a well-known coaching house, the Hat, lead-covered root of the tower is a revelation 
at the junction of lour mads, is over the tunnel to the m sei nery too compu hensivc to lie even epitomised 
cast side, as also is l.ongshawe Lodge, the shooting-box in this sketi h. Hill, wale, wood, cottage and hall, 
ofthe Duke of Rutland. ’I he public are allowed access pastm.d slope, mom land expanse, winding valley, stern 
to the pleasant grounds at l.ongshawe l.odgc, whit h peak- these are the suggestive items in the picture that 
are diversified with a lake, and sonic effective rockeiy 1 lie landscape pamier may fill in at leisure. North 
and wild-shrub gardening. It is a retreat placedainut Lees is now occupied as a farmhouse. The creamy . . 
wild moorland scenery, wheio the grim gritstone milk and toasted oat rake aic excellent. A little:"''' 

rocks arc scattered in strange confusion amid ferny distance below this hospitable home, partly concealed . • 

cloughs and wind-swept spaces of ling and heather, in a small plantation, arc the ruins of a Roman 
bilberry and wild thyme. One of these weather- L'atholic chapel built by the Eyre family, and dc- 
stained stones is called “The Toad’s Mouth,” because molished in tfiXS. 

of its supposed resemblance to that uncouth reptile. Shortly after Hathersage is passed we leave the 
The line emerges into the glad daylight again just Derwent to the north-east at Mytham Bridge, where 
at the poetical point where that vivacious stream, the tributary river Noe joins the parent stream. The 
the Burbage Brook, joins the Derwent. Noe gives a healthful account of itself, for its face' 

The Burbage valley is one of the loveliest in Derby- is tanned with moss and heather, and the trout are 
• shire, and the “Brook” is an ideal peat-stained jumping merrily. 

stream ; and, as it wimples at its own sweet will Here is the third station—llamford—a capital start- 

,. through Radley Wood, the scene might have been ing-pomt for a tramp to Asliopton and the beautiful. .. 

.. borrowed from Fairyland. You almost expect in these country called “The Woodlands.” Now we pursue 

secluded glades to disturb at their revels Titania, the Noc Valley to Hope, the fourth station on the ; 

Oberon, and their attendant elves and nymphs. This, line, vvhirh leaves Castlcton about two miles to the • 

'' r Burbage, by the way, is not to be confounded with south-west. * 

.v' the lime-burning village of the same name near The picture that the carriage window affords js of 
Buxton. the massive, glassy slopes nf Win Hill and Lose Hill 

On its journey from the hills the Burbage Brook guarding the line to the right, and Mam Tor and the 
has passed the sublime rocky platform of Hu-Gaer lesser lulls, bulking in varied shape, with their out- 
V i[“the city of God”) and the old British fort, Caelswark lying valleys and green patches of pasturage, to the 
building of the churl—Anglo-Saxon ‘Carl’”). left. There is no dale in Derbyshire more beautiful 

than the Vale of Hope. It is as sweet as its name. 
There arc others more romantic more ragged, more 
grand ; but for pastoral charm it is irresistible. Hope 
is the station for Castlcton —a mile away. Castleton 
, £ is a^pame tp eonjure with. Over its ruined castle Sir 


;The view from these prehistoric crags is very im- 
f^ifc»«.ive and this part of the railway journey is, 
y.perhw>s, the most picturesque on the whole route. 
atjSwM.fat’ hand- are the ruins of Padley Hall ami 

with -the. 
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Waller Scott lias thrown his magician’s wand ; while 
the caverns and mines arc nearly as wondciful as 
the eaves in Rider Haggard’s stories of adventure. 
The climax of the scenery is reached at Edale. It 
is the fifth station on the line. The railway winds by 
Edale End, down Edale itself, past Edale Chapel and 
Edale Head. 

Of Edale Head let the aulhoiities speak. The late 


playing hide-and-seek with the railway. Presently 
there is a sharp scream from the engine, and we arc in 
the clammy darkness of Cowburn Tunnel. Flakes of 
fuc flutter along the wet walls, and a thousand echoes 
seem to have been set flying. This tunnel is 3,703 
yards long, and tin- water that was encountered gave 
the engmeeis more trouble than the adamantine rock, 
which was blasted. The tapping of immense mountain 



Hl'KRAUE BKOuK. 


Mr. Louis J. Jennings, M.P., in his “ Rambles Among 
the Hills in the Peak of Dcibyshirc,” is constrained 
to say of Edale :— 

“It is impossible to do justice to the view which 
•charms the eye. It may be doubted whether there is 
.anything finer to be seen in England, for ii includes 
'almost everything wliii h goes to form magnificent 
scenery except water. To the north the lovely Valley 
of Edale lies spread Inflow, guarded by a range of hills 
ait each end. On the other side is the equally fine 
Valley of Hope, with heather-covered hills stretching 
away for many miles. These lulls aie not, as we all 
know, as high as the mountains of Switzerland; but 
they are beautiful ia foim, and present a very noble 
and even grand ap|>caranrc. Fresh from a vis : t to 
Switzerland, it seemed to me that I bad seen nothing 
more beautiful and attractive.” 

On goes the train, with the mosi-colotiled Nnc 


reservoirs caused a rush of water which threatened 
to sweep away the navvies, who became, indeed, 
“navigator,.” From February, i8Sy, to July, 1892, 
the excavators were at work under Cowburn Hill. 
In lining the tunnel 20,000,000 bricks and 80,000 
tons of stone were used. The ventilating shaft which 
strikes in the centre of the tunnel is 750 feet 
deep. This speech of figures excels all “figures of 
speech.” Cowburn belongs to the Mam Tor range of 
bare grit-stone hills, on which the grass but grudgingly 
grows. A straight run of a mile brings us to the 
“foik" at Cliinley and Chnpel-en-le-Fritb, known as • 
the Noitli and South Junction. Front the South 
Junction the line passes over a striking stone viaduct' 
o! thirteen arches that almost match the fifteen 
arches of the viaduct on the main line. 

And now our journey over the Dorc and Chinley 
Line is at an end. Have you enjoyed the trip ? . \.j, 

Edward Bradbury. . C 
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THE CLEARING OF THE MIST. 

By FRANCES HAS WELL. 


CII APT K R THE FIRST. 
THE DKKAM OF liVIh. 



“ T^KIENDS, Romans, cottn- 
* trymcn, lend me your 


ears ! ” declaimed llie 
youngest of the three 
Ilolroyd sisters from 
a point of vantage on 
the arm of her mother's 
chair. “ I've got an 
idea; I’ve got some 
tiling to say ! ” 

“That's not such a 
rare event, my child," 
said the mother, “ that 
it needs t<> lie .ill¬ 
umine cd to the whole 
wot III.” 

“ Hut this is a i ;r-i/ui 
idea an original idea ! 
Why shouldn't we gel 
Mabel Townsend 
man led 1 I don't know 
hew you all feel, hut 
I'm heaitily sick of our guest. Two mouths, alias eight 
weeks—in other words, fifty-six tedious days—and 
never a hint at depailinc And Kmily invited her 
for a foitnight. Say something, somebody 1 ” 

As no one picked up the gauntlet thus thrown down. 
Violet resumed 

“Emily, is tins a lime to lie on liciirlluujjs? Speak 
out; give an opinion: take the bull by the horns! 
You’re moie lcsponsible than anybody else for this 
terrible condition of affairs. Suggest some scheme : 
suggest somebody who might he induced to marry 
her. Rouse yourself; you don't look a bit statuesque 
down there (whatever you max fancy), except in the 
matter of silence." 

“ Well, silence is golden. And really 1 don’t see 
that poor Mabel docs anybody much harm.” 

* “Oh! indeed, don’t you? Did your old friend, 
Josephine Hunt, do us much harm ?” 

“ She stayed nine months-” 

; “So will Mabel, if left to herself, with her three big 
boxes. Josephine only biought a Gladstone bag.” 

“ Josephine got ill, and I had to nurse her.” 

; “So will Mabel; and if we don’t quickly gpt her 
.married she’ll fall in love with someone who doesn’t 
feciprociite her affection, and you'll have to drag him 
•to-Up;,altar. Or she'll stay here till she dies, and slic’d 
pUtit in her will that she must have an expensive 
'jfuneraf, and you’ll have to buiy her. Yes, you, Emily, 
your own pocket-money. And now I dare say 
,yo^say*in your heart, ‘I’ll be rid of her then, at any 
you-were never more .mistaken in your 
* » for shc’H haunt .you. Or else you’ll fall in love 


yourself, and she’ll put her finger in the pic and 
spoil it-” 

“Violet,” said Mrs. Holruyd, “don't pour out such 
a river of nonsense.” 

“ It does sound veiy like a nightmare, doesn’t it? 
Hut dreams often come true. 

*" Who knuweth 11juisoti dri.iin of l.itt* 

Culm* tluoin;li Hi. « liod 01 llir i\m\ 

“ Violet's dreams mostly come tlnough the false gate, 
whichever that is. - ’ observed Maud. 

“ You’re so horribly matter-of-fact! ^ on don’t have 
prophetic dicams ot interesting nightmares. If you 
ever diearn at all - which 1 doubt you dicam you are 
adding up the house hold accounts, and giving out tea 
and candles to the maids. That's about your form, 

M and." 

“Violet, how often am I tofoibid slang?” 

“ As often a? you like, dr.ti nmilier. 1 never know 
what things ate, and what aie not, slang. Come, 
Kmily, do you want a few more piophetic details?’' 

“ Details what about ? '* 

“About these veiy peiplexmg and exciting love 
affairs in which you and Cousin Mabel aie going to 
be inextricably mixed up together.” 

“ Detad away, if that will give von any pleasure.” 

“ I’m afraid theie /> a painful pleasure in dreaming 
of our friends’ misfoi tunes. Emily, you may scoff now, 
but the day will come when you’ll icmcmbcr my warn¬ 
ings. fio now for details. The liist detail is that 

Mabel will prove herself extremely deceitful. You'll ' 
all agree that lends an agreeable air of probability to 
the affair.” 

“ It's lion id of you to go on like that ! ” said Emily. 

“ Mabel’s not perfect, I allow, but you could pick holes 
in anybody—you could pick holes in a saint; I could 
easily pick a hundred holes in myself.” 

Thete was a general laugh. : 

“Never mind,” continued the girl, “you know 
perfectly well what 1 mean. I made up my ittind, 
when Mabel first came, not to begin by looking out 
for all the poor thing’s faults. She has no particular 
relations in the world except one very unkind uncle ; 
and seeing we’ve biought her here-” 

(“ Seeing you’ve brought her here, you mean,” 
muttered very audibly the irresponsible sprite from 
her perch.) 

“ Very well, Violet, as you say, I’ve brought her 
here, therefore I'm going to do my best to make 
her happy, and to look out for her good qualities.” 

“All right; look out for them. 1 wish you all suc¬ 
cess. I’oint them out to her future husband too. , As 
for me, I purpose to wail till 1 can see them with the 
naked eyfc, without the aid of a microscope.” 

“ Emily’s a good girl,” said the mother. 

“So she is. I'm not, because you spoiled me 
when I wa$ a baby. And now you have to suffer the 
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consequences. \ find sweet peace in having no 
character to keep up. 1 ? . ■ 

“ At that rate," said Emily, “ you ought to be one ot 
the peacefulest people on the face of the earth.” 

“ So 1 am, or should be, if once Cousin Mabel were 
safely off it; or at least out of this house, with those 

enormous boxes-” 

Three raps at the front door. 


my line. -My whole stoclcof small talk would .run out 
in the train." V • 

"Something always turns -op eijTOwherc,",said 
Maud. . 

“ I don’t know what you moan by something. /A 
circus, or a goat-carriage, or a boat accident £"•••- 
“How absurd you are, Emily! Subjects fdrsmall.'' 
talk always turn up if you look for them.” 

“ Hut what a strain it is to look for them !' No'j'l’f',' 
hardly know the Anstruthcrs at all, neither do'.I kn<3»..?‘ 
their friends, neither do I like them ; let’s find an .' • 
excuse.” ’ ‘ 

Violet quietly slipped clown from her place, walked ' -; 
towards the door, passing Emil) by the way, and in 
so doing, gave her a look of strong significance. 

Half a minute later, Emily followed her out into 
. the hall. 


comes 


“Here she 
: said Maud. 

. “ By the way, what do 
you suppose is the attraction down 
-,-Vure, Emily?” said Violet. 

Down where ? ” 

( . “At the Anstruthcrs’. Mabel 
‘-goci there about every two days. 

The drawing-room door opened. 

'.'Enter Miss Mabel Townsend with 
'■'' becoming languor. She sank into the most comfort- • 
able chair. 

*•> •.“ Are you tired ?” asked Emily, trying to be 

Sympathetic. 

r- " Vcs ; my head aches.” 

"You haven’t walked?” x 

It?! v" No, Milly ; I fame up in a cab. And, by the way, 
..’here’s a note from Mrs. Anstruthcr. They’re going 
v ilP»A ave a P‘ cn ' c next Saturday on Northwick Sands,; ■ 
’js^hthey want me to biing one of vru along..wiih me.’’,. 

v-s •“That’s very kind,” sai«l Mrs. 1 -iolroyd. , 

fi tnrn ’ pronounced Maud, the.' 

: member of the family. 

^Then I’ll be generous and waive tny clqim. A •*' 
^ ^ — —- 

•u 


“ ' HKKE SI1E COMES.' ” 


"Come upstairs. Emily ; come up into your.i 
I want to talk without being overheard. ’, • -* 

After ostentatiously locking the bedroom ^o^ 
Violet bestowed herself on the bed. •• • v 

“ 1 ’Jcase to be seated,” said she. '• ' 

“ \Vhat’s;all this mystery ? ” asked the eldet,; 
with some little cutiosity; • "'f '\ 

„ '* Emily,.you must go to this picnic.” ' 

«'" Was,that what you called me upstairs'fotj 
V, t‘ I have a scheme, an expedient, a stroke 
-M_»bel ii .to^rnWy, and fX opCe-7 t fbrr ? ,fi 
.complications: tW 
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as sick Of her as ever SInbad was of his Old Man of 
the Sea.” . 

“ I’m much more sick of hearing you go on about- 
her.” . ' 

■ “ That comes to precisely the same thing in every 
respect ; for so long as she continues in the house I 
shall continue to ‘go on’ about her. But I won’t men- 
• tion her name, as you object to hearing it so often. 
That’s a feeling I can sympathise with.” 

.“But what has all this got to do with the picnic?” 

“ It has everything to do with it, my dear. I’icnics 
. are great places for love affairs— that we know from 
, novels ; and marriages generally begin with love 
affairs; and the Nameless One wouldn’t go so often 
to the Anstruthcrs’ if there'weren’t any lovers in 
the case : and wc ought to know all about it; and as 
a family, we always do what we ought; therefore wc 
will know all about it. So you must buy a pocket- 
book and pencil, ancl take them to the picnic ; and 
there make a note of any young man who so much as 
looks at her out of the corner of his eye.” 

“ And what next ? ” 

“Oh, then, of course, wc shall make him marry 
her.’’ 

How ycr gvine git him dttr ? sea liter Eo\ 
sea eel'” 

‘ “You’ll have to match-make, Emily. You must 
read up, ami sec how that kind of thing is managed 
in novels. Yes; it’s the crimson dream of fate! 
That dream’s taking hold of you now ; you fcrl its 
clutches. You’ll have to manage Mabel’s love affairs 

at your own expense, just as 1 said—” 

“ With ihy own pocket-money ? ” 

“ Yes ; or else with your own heart. In these cases 
I believe it generally happens that the match-maker 
— the go-between, you know- falls in love herself. 
Like Miles Stamlish and John Alden, you know, 
courting the Putitan maiden, Priscilla--* Why don’t 
you speak for yourself, John ? ’ Only here it will lie, 
‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, Ktnily ?’” 

“I think I’ll chance that. I should like to see 
thyself in love, sprite, just to know what it’s like. 
It must be a curious sensation.” 

- “By all accounts, it is. And you like sensations. 
..So 7 hat's all right; I’m glad you’re so willing to 
take the one risk of the game. And you’ve got 

jjflestiny on y° ur side, t0 be S in with ; match-makers 
■■&!>*** have, you see, for marriage is woman’s dcs- 
y, and destiny's a nice strong thing to co-operatc 


ii 


(hat, 


I don’t believe there is such a thing ; neither 
^Browning. I’m all for free will ; a. id I don’t 
either, about marriage. It’s stupid the 
V-.go on about marriage being so awfully 
DC There are lots of things to do in the world 
etting married.” 

>of course ; only Mabel’s not that sort of 
doesn’t want to do lots of things, or, fri 
j- Artd Shakespeare or somebody says 
ibdue hjs hatyi 'to’fHe' material 


I’s-^the 


jwoflc in,' 


science, literature, poor people, gardening, religion, 
music, foreign countries, foreign languages, any books 
; (except the one / happen to be reading).” 

“ Well, that sounds exhaustive. I hardly know what 
remains.” 

“ Well— to use your favourite phrase—getting mar¬ 
ried remains.” 

“Mind, I shan’t allow her to marry anyone except 
a very nice man.” 

“ All right. Look out for your very nice man at 
North wick ! I wish you may find him, that’s all. 
It’s always a mistake to have too high a standard. 
Oh, bother! there’s mother coming upstairs.” 

“ It’s quite bed-time, girls,” said a voice at the 
door. 

" Yes. mother; I’m coming. Anon, in the words of 
the poets. And, mother, stop; Entitys going to 
A ’orthiviik. Now, Emily, you’re booked. In fact, 
you're in the dream !" 

The eventful day arrived. 

“ Remember, remember, remember,” said Violet. 

“ You\ e told me that about twenty-five times already. 
Why can’t you sometimes let things alone, Violet?” 

“ Because things won t let me alone. Things —you 
know who 1 mean- always sits in my own particular 
chair which 1 took possession of when I was seven 
ycais old ; she always seizes the only pen I can pos¬ 
sibly write with ; and if I’m in the middle of a novel, 
as sure as day she whisks it away and hides it in her 
own room. Then 1 go in while she’s at the Anstruthers’ 
with her lover, and carry it off and hide it in my own 
bottom drawer.” 

“You poor innocent victim !’’ 

“So you won't forget, will you? And you’ll take- 
care not to get dragged in yourself, my dear? I 
should be sorry to bait the trap with my own flesb 
and blood, like the silly old merchant in * Westward 
Ho.”’ 

“Oh, set your small mind at rest. ; 

" * The .'COi n i, not yet . _ . 

Fallen from tlic tree ' 

That’s fo mate the oak, I 

That’s to make the cradle. 

That’s to rod. the bairn. 

That's to crow to a man, , 

That's, to wed me!'" 

Emily’s finger pained her half-way down to the rail¬ 
way-station from Violet’s parting squeeze, which was, 
meant to convey unutterable things. 

On die platform Miss Townsend and Miss Holroyd 
met their fellow-guests, and a bird's-eye glance con¬ 
firmed Emily’s expectation of seeing none of her owii. 
particular friends. She shook hands with. Miss' 
AiXStvuther, who, afteFa remark or two on the beauty' 
of the day, left her to find her own level, being at th<£. 
moment in deep tribulation about the non-arrival of 
curtain baskets. 

The party was large enough to fill several railway 
compartments. Emily and Mabel were 'together ; 
■’. npvertheless, as Mabel seemed to know everybody, 
'-j 'Emily felt rather left out in the cold. Everybody else 
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tions for Violet’s benefit Of course, .the wbole,.thing 
was mere ehildish nonsense ; but as she should have 
to undergo aclose examination that evening, she might 
as well qualify herself to pass with honours. 

In the first place, there was a very short youth, with 
a very pale moustache and a very thin voice, whose 
name appeared to be White. Emily instantly decided 
that Mr. White-was “out of the running”—to use a 



e snouro nave, - , .-.W 

ting, she might \ ■■ “ I shall soon have his nose *nd mpjiih- by, „•, 

urs. this rate,” she said to herselflik&v 

art youth, with to talk to him. I’d like to draw him 
i voice, whose wouldn't monopolise him so.” . , 


wouldn't monopolise him so.” . , . 

“ It’s a dreadful misfortune to forget faces ^s j^do,” 
she said at last, taking advantage of a momentary 


that Mr. White-was “out of the running”—to use a she said at last, taking advantage of a mOtntatSrjrgl;, 
phrase of Violet’s. • pause in the dialogue. “ I’ve no doubt I’ve oftifn^ner^ 

There was only one oilier man in the carriage, and you in the street without taking .any notice ; that’s the-"/*£ 
he was actually exchanging some remarks with Mabel.. kind of thing I'm always in hot water about. That 
i®jjlUy glanced at him, and their eyes met. He heid - if you live in Roys ion ; but perhaps you don’t?” W}J 
''Jdifhis hand. “ I’ve not lived in Koyston very long. When l.iaw/.fe-. 


think I've had the pleasure of meeting you before, 

jflPli Holroyd.” 

* tmily racked her memory in vain. So, grasping 
• her neltlc, she said boldly— 

• •' “ I’m very sorry ; it's awfully stupid of me, but I 
Ijevcr do know people again.” 

• , His face lit up with an amused smile, that set her at 
,‘-her ease at once. 

. “ Who arc you f that’s wli.at you really mean, isn’t 
it.?” 

, “ Yes. . It's no use pretending, is it ? You’d be sure 
to find me out sooner or later. And then my latter 
end would be worse than my first.” 

Once more he looked amused. Emily could always 
•get ou, with people who laughed with her—or even at 
■her. 

“ Allow me to introduce myself afresh, then. My 
shame is Grenville Somers. 1 met you last year at the 
iRo'yston Gardens. 1 was there with Mrs. Ross. Do 
"(rbu remember me now ? ’’ 


you last summer, I was only here on a visit. Yoji, 
suppose, aie to the manner born, a citizen of lliis 
city ? ’’ . S* 

Well, we've lived here fifteen years—long enough 
to get very proud of the place ; so I hope you don’t,£g|| 
mean to make fun of it.” •. 

“ Why these suspicions ? Why these false accus'a 4 ^ 
tions? I called Koyston a great city; do you call that. 
making fur. of it ? ’’ . 

“Oh, everything depends on the emphasis people'*.-; 
put on words. Your emphasis sounded like sarcasm.” 

“Then I'm going to Ire awfully truthful and candid. } 5 j 
I’ve heard Uovsloiiians speak of the grandeur of their*'?* 
city : bin they never seem able to give much reason s'll 
for the faith that is in them. I’m quite ready to learn, -XX 
though, if you’ll loach mo.” ' 9*5 

“ Now/’ thought Emily to herself, “ I’ll .try and find^j 
out whether he has much general information. It’s fT j 
absolutely necessary that Mabel should marry a well- 
informed man, because she’s so ignorant herself,” . ■ /><•/, 

“ Oil/' she said, “ I thought all the world knew 
something about our long and glorious record! hlave. / - • 


v,.“ Yes, of course I do. How could I be so dense ?” “Oil/ she said, “I thought all the world knew , 4 “ 
•i.l Mabel put in her word. something about our long and glorious record ! ijaye: / - • 

■}; “/never forget a face I’ve Once known—and liked, you never read English history? Don’t you know/'.'.‘ 
/Like the Prince of Wales. You’ve heard that, haven’t Thackeray’s ‘ Virginians’ ? ” •• • .< . -'*&¥ 

i unn 5-- o ui l '\nr1..rfiit mpmnru rAunlliAc havp for 11 I npv<*r hp:ir,l nrnnlr* l:illr nlinnt nr n mrnie 


4 take ’st,ock of Mr. Somers. She could not put him out 
i'jaf court at once, like poor Mr. White. He was neither 
"dwarfish nor “ muffin-faccd”—to use a favourite ex 
/-pression of Violet’s. In fact, he was quite person 
jj-'able,. So far, so good ; but then, as Emily went oh to 
Reflect, looks go but a small way in so important and 
■^Comprehensive a matter as marriage. 

it wouldn’t be pleasant to have to sit and gaze at 
bJt.very ugly man for forty or fifty years,” thought she 
/.-'‘.but then, there’s conversation to be considered. 


■ 


Yes, Miss Holroyd, I’ve heard of it.” 

Then I hope you’ve also heard of our merchant-’ 
princes, and the noble charities they founded,. ape 
our grand churches, and our wonderful boy-poet 
It really takes away my breath to have 
them all at once ! ” L . WJU ., 


Rut then, your greatness is decayed greitncss 
said the young man unkindly. .... . 

“ Have jou never heard, then,how Rpyst 


;$![*Hcre must lie a great deal of conversation in fifty, to renew its youth like the eagle 1 ” 


, **w t. 


^ygars. And thcic's also good temper to be thought of,/.*/ “That's right. As I have to make mV'^yhi 
l^end.good principles, and gooil sense. And a husband, this .eagle busines'- will suit me uncommonljoto' 
yst have a sense of humour. 1 fancy he lias—this., Emily smiled. . _ .'*-V 


Somers, 1 mean. 1 couldn’t possibly exist with any 


Emily smiled. . ^ .*>'.-.y/fe 

■'Then possibly you don’t knOiy that w^at^/ 
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She subsided into silence. 

“Well,” thus ran her thoughts, “I expected this 
picnic to be dull, but it’s not going to be that, and one 
would rather have a spice of unpleasantness than utter 
vapidity. This young man has something to say. 
It looks as if I might find out a gicat deal more 
about him before I've done with him. If .he does 
like Mabel and if she likes him, of course we shall 
get to know him quite wi II. It's rather curious, but 1 
don’t know that I ever did know a man what you 
might call well. We wen: si \mmg when father died, 
And we never saw much <>( t'nclc I lent y. 1 shall 
watch, and ! shall oh-wivv, and 1 shall diaw conclu¬ 
sions. Perhaps Violet's ‘ dream of fate ’ is going to 
come true, alter all. Pet haps 1 shall play an im¬ 
portant part in a lore alf.m. I shall get to l>c a 
confidant, and what \ iolct calls a go between ! I 
rather enjoy being ‘in ///.■ dirmn,' so far. If the 
dream’s -,o amuang. 1 wonder what the leal thing 
is? It’s a pity Violet can't hear my thoughts, or 
she’d read me a thrilling lei lure against being drawn 
into these whirlpools anil vortexes in my own proper 
person ! ” 

And Emily smiled the superior smile of the heart- 
whole maiden. 

CII.M'l'KK Til B SKCOKIt. 

'I AKIN'. Iil.sl K\ A I luVs. 

WHEN they got out.it Northwick, Emily drew Mabel 
. aside. 

“I’m very sorry if I vexed you," she said. “1 


didn't mean to. I suppose I did speak rather em¬ 
phatically. Did you think so? I’m afraid I obtruded 
my own opinions too strongly? 

“ Oh, 1 don't know,” said Mabel impatiently. “We 
can’t stand talking here. Don't you see everybody 
else is going out? Conic this way,and let me intro¬ 
duce you to Miss llervey, that plain dowdy girl 
standing by Mr. Somers : she’s quite one of your 
own sort, lie quick ! Oh, Miss Hcrvey, allow me 
to introduce mv ft lend, Miss Emily llolroyd. Which 
way now, Mr. Somers ? Do you know the road?” 

And a minute l.iler Emily found licrself walking 
down a sandy sued, trying with one half of her mind- 
to make small talk tor the new acquaintance, while the 
other half was busied with Mabel and Mr. Somers, 
who had giadv.lh fallen into the rear. Mabel was not 
a i a pul vcnlku 

“She did seem in a dreadful hurry to get rid of 
me, and to seize on Mr. Somers herself. If ever I’m 
m love, ! shan't allow it to make me rude and incon- 
sideiair in oilu-i people. She might have let me walk 
with tin m jn.t as tar as the beach ; they can’t have 
mv thin:.', so verv private to say. I haven't the remotest 

notion what Mi«« Hcrvey would like to talk about. 

For anything 1 know, her favourite subject may be 
extinct monsteis, or, just as likely, the Psychical 
Roseau h Snarly. I’ll just ask her quite simply what 
it is. Now, I find il as easy as possible to talk to Mr. 
Somers rather too easy, in fact, considering Mabel’s 
selfishness. ’ 

lint time passed on- -time always does pass on, 
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somehow; Emily and Miss Hervcy found common 
ground in abusing the architecture of Nortbwick villas ‘ 
and admiring Ruskin. They had lunch, and then the 
pleasure-seekers gathered in groups on the sand, dis¬ 
cussing plans for the afternoon. 

It appeared there was to be a division of forces, and 
Mr. Somers undertook to get up a parly 10 explore 
Brendon Down, a great spur of hill that bounds North- 
wick Bay to westward. 

“ I shall go to B.endon Down,” thought Emily. 

“ I’ve been longing to sec it close at hand ever since 
the moment we tirst caught sight of it. And 1 rather 
hope Mabel will go out in the boat. She hates 
walking.” 

Emily’s own heart warmed at the piospcrl of a long 
walk. Having given in her own name as one of lhe 
pedestrians,she watched Mabel with curiosity. If she 
chose lirendon, the choice would be signilicant. 

“Brendon Down! charming!” said Mabel, in 
response to Mr. Somers’ invitation. “Only how far 
is it ? ” 

“ Nothing much ; two or three miles. - ’ 

‘‘The sea’s too dreadful for anything,” responded 
Mabel, with a shudder; “but then, it’s such very hard 
work walking through sand, isn’t it ? I don’t think 1 
could undertake it without help, and l should be soiiy 
to burden my friends." 

(kenvilie could not do less than reply courteously— 

“ I shall be glad to be of any assistance.” 

Emily stood and looked on. feeling a little envy and 
more surprise at the ease and assurance with which 
Mabel could treat people. But they seemed to like it. 
•No doubt Mr. Somers would i|uite enjoy dragging 
Mabel at a snail's pace through the loose sand, llow 
absurd it was, though, for her to attempt a five-miles’ 
walk at all! 

“ If there’s any love in the case, I suppose it’s all 
right,’’ thought she ; “ only that’s just what 1 don’t 
know as yet. I wonder whom I can attach myself to ? 
This would be a lovely expedition if I had anyone 
pleasant to walk with. 1 wonder whether I might 
throw myself once more on Miss Hervey’s mercy— 

. though I fear we’ve exhausted Ruskin. One can’t 
'•walk alone exactly. I really know nobody else except 
this Mr. Somers, and as he and Mabel have paired olT 
together (which was entirely her own doing), I’ll just 
j go and propose to join them, and sec what happens. 
J Mabel’s quite capable of sending me about my business 
v .'if she doesn’t want me, therefore I needn’t be afraid 


That was a vciy nice good-natured speech on the 
part of Mr. Somers. 

“ 1 like him,” thought Emily, “ but of course 1 won’t 
go where I'm not wanted.” 

So she fell hack on Miss Hervcy and a middle-aged 
lady they had talked to at lunch, for her heart did not 
warm towards the girl with the magcni.i ribbon. 

lirendon Down had looked a most tempting object 
of pilgrimage from the opposite end of North wick 
Sands, but when our pleasure-seekers had walked some 
two miles they found their progress barred by an im¬ 
passable stream (lowing down to the sea in a deep 
channel of black mud. 

Those of the parly who were strangers to Northwick 
ucic at tirst taken aback by this unlooked-for obstacle; 
eventually, however, they secured three small boats, 
and were rowed down the Stygian stream and safely 
deposited at the foot of the hill, whence they dimbed 
the heights and walked on for another half-mile along 
a rough iidgc, on cither side of which the ground fell 
seaward. Then they all sat down to rest. 

Conversation with Miss llcrvcy and her friend had 
By this tunc somewhat exhausted itself, and Mabel 
still kept her clutch on her young man. Emily 
watched the ships passing up or down, the circling 
gulls, the breakers rhythmically falling on the long line 
of sands, and wished she could go on just a little 
further, to the point where the Down “ breaks down in 
cliffs to the sea.” But she didn't like to go alone. 

“W'liat a splendid view p said someone. 

“lor my part,” said Miss Jlcrvey, “I prefer the • 
view from Hatton Hill, close to home ; don't you, Miss -A. 
Holroyd ?” 

Miss Holroyd had never seen the Channel look’*" 
more glorious than from Hatton Hill on a summer 
evening. •*But then," added she, “we haven't seen this 
place by sunset.’’ 

Whereupon, an enterprising person in the company,-.^, 
a certain Mrs. Lowell, then and there invited all present 
to take tea with her next Saturday in the garden of 
the old house at the foot of Hatton Hill—“every one 
of you,’’ she said emphatically, “at five o’clock. Now, '•& 
don’t forget.” 

But the words “five o'clock” suggested to Miss 
Anstrutiier the propriety of looking at a watch ; she . • 
stailied the group by announcing that time was pass- '•/;> 
ing on, that the tide must be fast going out, and if -s 
they wanted to re-cross black Styx, not a moment was 
to be lost. 


'. of being a marplot.” 

So Emily followed the two, and said, laughing— 
Can you do with a second supporter, Mabel ? I 
j; imagine you’ll find it harder walking than you bar¬ 
gained for; and you are rather lazy, you know.” 

Oli no, thanks, that’s quite unnecessary—as Mr. 
* 1 . Supers is so kind. It would be a shame to keep you 
.behind with me. Would you like to be intro- 
^&qwLtO')yfrs. Lowell or Miss Darley, that girl with 
'^Sfnagcnta ribbon in her hat ? " 

8 ° ing t0 get left behind/’ said Mr. 
under-rate my strength. We shall have 


Time and tide wait for no one; there was nothing, 
for it but to hurry down again. But when they got 
back to the place where the boats had been left, lb 
and behold! one of those boats had vanished; 
either the man had got tired of waiting, or business 
had called him away, and the two boats that remained 
would hardly suffice to carry the whole party, pack as 
tightly as they would. They could but try. One boat 
rowed away as full as it could float ; lhc second also 
filled ; no one remained on shore except Mr. Somers, 
who had been helping the ladies in, Emily, who had 
not liked to push herself to the front, and Mabel 
if. ; “What shall wo. do?" said Miss Anstruther 

>. r fJ.r •• • • ' ' 
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helplessly; she felt, aa.it were," responsible for this place. But first of- all,' are you ip a proper frame o{ 
serious hitch. mind to hear them? or will. j^rp turfi'tfiMi into'futi.fr 

Mr. Chester, from the further end of the boat, begged 
to be allowed to give up his place to somebody, if any¬ 
body would allow him to move. 




#£fl: ■ 


"Never mind me,” said Emily “I’m not in the 
least sorry to be shut up here fur an hour or two, till 
the tide turns. 1 mean to go along to the end of the 
rbeks and sec the rollers fmm the Atlantic coming 
in." 

So the boats disappeared into the mud labyrinth*, 
leaving the three figure-, mi shore to their own 
devices. 

' “I’ll sit down here and wait,’’ said Mabel, “while 

• Emily goes and looks at the sea." 

“ Oh, hut wouldn't you like to see the view too, 
'Mabel? I’nlcss you aie too tired.’’ 

“Yes, certainly,’’ said Mr. Somers ; “let us all go. 
This would be lather a stupid place to spend an 
hour and a half in ; there’s nothing to see down 
here.” 

“I am loo tired,” said Mabel, with decision--“too 
horribly tired ! Of course I should be sorry to prevent 
Other people from doing whatever they like -but it 
was a mistake for //<»w of us to stay behind ; 1 do 
. think they might have connived to squeeze one more 
into the boat.’’ 

"You two stay here, and I go,” said Emily, with a 
fine sense of generosity. “ 1 love queer out-of-the-way 
places. like this.” 

jJ - It seemed only right to give them a chance of 
privacy, on what Violet would have expressed as 
xM^he; off-chance ” of a love affair. 

“Wouldn't she cry shame on me,” thought Emily, 
“ if I let slip such an obvious opportunity of match¬ 
making after all her counsels? Though it's all 
nonsense, really. I should never have thought of such 

• undiluted moonshine (that’s wlial Violet would call it 
'if it was anybody's idea hut her own), except for 
-^her'putting it so forcibly into toy head with crimson 
i.drfdms, and all the rest of it.” 

So site hurried up the steep path. After all. it was 
Sk'little dreary to take such a long walk in this solitary 
>'place all by herself, even though she did love queer 
^ solitary places. A step behind her. 

4 ..“Miss Holroyd, do you mind mo coining with 

&«»?” 

ft ™ Oh, not a bit. 1 mean I’m very glad. But Miss 
’isElMfnscnd — I’m afraid she won’t like being left 


Someone must be alone,” s.v'd Grenville. 
Ff^’Pecidcdly ibis does not look like a love affair,” 
^thought Emily- “ Violet w ill be woefully disappointed 
*«h;en 1 get to this part of the •■toty. Si ill, tlmrc may 
>v«'been a quarrel -a fierce lover's quarrel—during 
s'two minutes they were left together.” 


You? 


vwu iiuuuit J HU') HlilV It II ur^Lim.i. « 

V ^ v And she smiled inwardly at her own ib.amhty. 

ffitiy climbed the promontory again, and s.i 
' itWe nipfc the sea, and the gulls, and the long windii 

, SllC«.; f ( ' _ ' “ ^.UUHV^ 

I ** somebody to .pour but I wa. 


"Do you object to fun?” 

“ Not in its proper*place.” - - . 

“ And where is that ?" . .--p. 

“At home, for instance, when we sisters get into a 
merry mood, 1 often have to mop up the.tears with a 
handkerchief.” ' ” ’’ ^ 

“ That seems a peculiar notion of merriment." 

“Don’t you understand ? Have you never laughed?;’ 
till you cried? I do—often. But I don’t want to; 
laugh now. I w ant to talk about poetry and history'. ' 
Do you care for /lint kind of thing?’'. -t 

“ I’m afraid I must confess to having read less 
poetry and history than I ought to have done, 
mustn't put me through a stiff examination. Atschoolj 
you see, a boy gels into the way of thinking all time 
wasted that's not spent in games.” 

“ But you're not a little boy, fresh from school.” began,. 
Emily rather indignantly. “ I beg your pardon, but t*' 
really think you must have had plenty of lime to read - 
hooks since you left school.” 

“ I’ve been busy with other things since that. Men'' 
have to get their living.” 

“ Ah, nn; these are mere excuses—just different ways 
of saying you don't care about books. I'm very • 
sorry; you lose pretty much everything that makes 
life worth living.’’ £1 

“ Is there nothing you care for in life except books,? 
then?" “ 

“Yes, there arc sonic other things, of course. I 
said nearly everything, didn’t I ? There are lots of 
things one’s obliged to do, duties of all kinds, but one 1 
wants .i little pleasure to sw"etcn them, and books 
ate the greatest pleasure hi the world—to me, at 
least. 

“ Set to work, then, and brighten up this stupid mind ■; 

of mine. \Y ho knows l You may lie able to improve • 

my low t.istcs, and it’s the forte of Roystonians )<*'• 
reform the world.” ’ •'[. 

“ I can’t expand—I can't let myself out, except to ip? 
sympathetic listener.” ' ?>, 

“ But you mistook me entirely. 1 humbly confessed; -• 
my ignorance : that was all. I’m extremely sympathetic 
—I am, indeed.’’ . .' 

“ Come, M r. Somers, what do you take an interps^fe 
in ? I’d try to make myself agreeable to you in yptr^ 
own way if I knew what that was.” 

“ I hardly know myself—things in general.” • • 

“ That’s a large order. You remind me of a shy 
who rame to tea at our house last winter, and ; -jf§j| 

■ asked what he would lake to eat, said : * Whateyeij, 
like? thanks ; I don’t mind.’ That was puzzling/ 
not so puzzling ry you are, because at the most.’.) 
weren't above half-a-dozen kinds of cake on 
tabic, whereas there are twenty thousand thjj} 

■S etlera1 '” -v:.>yL{ 


Why that particular figure? ” ,, 
s ^ a » anrt l ^ e 8»lls, and the long winding ' ? “Because ope must sfiy.something.” 


A 




i; were' here ! But t 1 


A STEP BEHIND H^R 


• '^We^an^lfe Of th«; ':'it.grey or green ?' There's” no word to dc- 

'■ -Irgoi'nf.to say? The scribe it, . What a long way we can sec down the 
' *"•-•■ -■•--*- *- -“■ " * Channel!’• just think: behind us is King Alfred’s 


; %f»t(tr^^ 3 jdti^^tr.yib^l|ww th^'jwtt'as well as I do; 
Sfttid besides-, jt i'shV btiie at all.' The grass is green— 
that’s <eqhally commonplace. The rocks are steep. 
Is Ifaitf the sort of thing you mean ? ' For you don’t 
r<*te.-fb.hear me quote poetry on the subject, which 
probably I could do very prettily* 

.You know very well that I’m longing to hear a 
specimen of your powers in that Way, and if you 
refuse, it will Ire out of the sheer perversity of vour 
heart.” 

“ Let’s talk about people, then ; people are always 
interesting. Talk about yourself.’’ 

“ Well, hut I shan’t find that such an interesting 
topic as you kindly imply. L know myself so pain¬ 
fully well that 1 often get very tired of myself.” 

• ' ft But you forget that other people don’t know you 
painfully well. To me,for instance, you're still stiangc 
and mysterious, and everything that's curious and 
interesting.” 

“You’re pleased to be sarcastic; and," added the 
girl demurely, “we were taught at school that it was 
ill-bred to talk of ourselves.’’. 

•‘Ah! but you also learned at school that every rule 
has its exceptions, and this is an exception. Beside.., 
1 have a reason for wanting to hear. 1 wish to in¬ 
crease my knowledge of human nature, and some day 
*-who knows ?—I may pul you into a book. That’s 
one of the privileges of friendship nowadays." 

Emily laughed. 

“ Oh, very well! if you give me a solid good excuse 
for being egotistical—let me see ; what can 1 tell you? 
I’m nineteen ; 1 have no brothers, but I have two 
sisters : one older, the other younger than myself. 
Their names arc Maud and Violet; my name is 
Emily. There, will that help you to write your book, 
which is probably a directory? Oil, 1 forgot my 
address: Miss E. Holroyd, The Firs, Windmill 
.’/Hills, Royston.’’ 

•* “It’s not quite the kind of information 1 wanted. I 
shouldn’t have taken the liberty of questioning you on 
i.'ydurfamily history. You'ought to have given me a 
-/complete catalogue of your opinions and tastes.” 

“You may be thankful 1 haven’t, for I’m a woman 
?4rith notions and hobbies; and if you’d 
once got me fairly started on the com-. 

'plete catalogue you talk of so lightly, 

^hire’s no knowing where I might 

■*pBut by this time rapid walking had 
jht ihe two young people to 
Mm . Point. Emily, who, among 
ifcf’tjtb.fcr. hobbies, had a passion for 
Jpbhg near the verge of precipices, 
f herseif down on the very brink 
tillff. ’ ' 

feDlpWr .delightful! ’’ cried she. 
gjfttii we’ve got to the end !: 


country: down there is Lorna Doone’s country; if 
we could see a little further, it would be the country 
of Westward Ho ; thirds Glastonbury, which—but 
l l m forgetting; you don’t care for such things.” 

“Yes, go on. You make it all sound very interest¬ 
ing. 'S ou see, I can appreciate such things at seconif- 
hand ; and that’s better than nothing, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes ; 1 suppose people ought to be thankful for 
small mercies. Oh dear ! ” added the gill, with a sud*. 
den change of tone, “it strikes me I’m veiy rude, 
l hope you haven’t minded my nonsense. We’ve 
such a bad habit of teasing each other at home,, 
we sisters, that it infects even our dealings witli^ 
strangers.’’ • • 

“If you want my forgiveness, you must’go on as. 
you began just now, and tell me all you were going to’’’ 
say about’Glastonbury and the other places.” 

"I’ll try ; but it’s very hard U> pick up a broken'’. - 
thread like this. What was I saying? Oh, Glaslonr^ 
bur) ! that’s the valley of Avilion. you know, 


1 Wlu.re falls Mol hail, or r.iui, or any snow/ * 


.CiT- 


“ Excuse me, Miss Nolroyd, but what a curlou^f’, 
place Glastonbury must be!’’ • .JV: 1 ’. 


This Clearing ok the Mist. 
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“I’m quoting Tennyson. Don’t you understand? 
It’s a myth, or allegoiy, or something of that sort. 
How can I talk to ambmly who takes everything at 
the foot of the lettoi. as the Kicnch say ? You're hope¬ 
less. till, what a delicious cool air oil" what we used 
to call ‘the gnat big sea’ wlu-n we were small ! I 
wish we could stay here for hours. Do just look at 
your wale h " 

“ Seven o clo«.U 

“How In mi We must go back directly, and 
turn our backs on Ring Alfred and King Arthur, and 
all that wan nutUt. as the old ballads call it, and rush 
away to catch ti.uns and get something to cat. 
Moreover, everythin; nil he eaten up befoic we 
get there.” 

“ I should have t tight you, with your literary 
tastes, would be above caring for such vulgar things 
as tea and bread and butter.'’ 

“ Well, I don't care so very much. 1 can fast as 
long as most people. But 1 don’t think fasting is 


Miss Townsend’s forte-, so I 
suppose, after all, it is our duty 
to hurry.” 

When they got down to where 
Miss Townsend was sitting, 
Emily accosted her in tones of 
dcpreca’ion. 

“Oh, Mabel ! I 'in afraid you’ve 
been vciy dull all alone, besides 
missing that glorious view. I 
itm so son y ' ’’ 

“1 hope you and Mr. Somers 
enjoyed it,” returned Mabel in 
chilly accents. 

Love or no love, it was evident 
that Mabel was Seriously an¬ 
noyed, and Emily could not 
avoid a vague sensation of self- 
reproach, as if she had been 
taking her own pleasure at her 
friend's expense. There was 
nothing to he done now except 
to ignoic all unpleasantness. So 
she chatted away gallantly in 
the boat arid along the North- 
wick Sands, appealing to Mabel 
for her opinion on all manner of 
subjects grave and gay, but 
Mabel obstinately declined to 
be drawn out, and it would not 
mend matters for her to allow 
heisclf to slide into dialogue with 
Mr. Somers, who was decidedly' 
llloic communicative. 

“ It will be lather late when 
we gel home, - ’ said Emily, inno¬ 
cently enough. “We’ve had a 
long day’s pleasuring.” 

“ Indeed ?” said Mabel; it was 
almost ihe first lime she had 
deigned to utter anything beyond 
a monosyllable. *‘ Miles of 
marching through heavy sand are not quite my idea 
of ple.tsiue, nor sitting alone on a windy hill-side, 
counting the buttons on my bools, and wondering 
how bail a cold 1 shall wake with to-morrow morning. 

No ; to-day’s entertainment 1 can only describe as a 
ghastly fiasco.” 

•‘Oh, Mabel, I tint so sorry, you can’t think! But . 
do let us try to make the best of it when we get to 
North wick. Don’t let the Ansiruthcrs think we didn’t 
enjoy ourselves. They took such pains and meant to.' - 
make things so pleasant.” .. 

“ Then they've failed ; that's all.” 

“Now do, Mabel, try to forget it. Let’s talk of/'., 
something else, and then you won’t feel your fatigue so 
much. Don’t let’s go on blooding over troubles when .. 
they’re over and done with-or, at least, very nearly, 
over. I think that’s foolish—and wrong too.” ... \ 

“ it’s against yoi^r principles, eh, Milly? ” x R l&ji 
“ Distinctly.” \ . . x 

“ I’ve heard more abqut principles sitlO- I kjn^iv ' 


Musical Gestures. 


Holroyd than in all the rest of my life put together/’ 
said Mabel, turning to Grenville. “One gets lather 
tired of having to find chapter and verse for every¬ 
thing.’’ 

“ Ah ! ” said Emily, also turning to Grenville, “ this 
is a very old dispute between Miss Townsend and me. 
1 always think life seems so much bigger and more 
interesting if you can refer even small things under 
grand rules.” 

“Oil, fot mercy’s sake,” said Mabel, “don't begin 
again ! I do get so sick of .ugimienl. And of cnmse 
1 get the woist of it. 1 never professed to be a rlevci 
woman, >ou see, Mr. Somcis. Mdly’s always abusing 
me for not loving books.” 

Emily could hardly help laughing at the absurdity 
of the situation— two women laying mil each her case 
for the arbitration of this young man. 

“Well,” said she, “how can you learn anythin;; 
about life exeept from books ? ” 

“ Oil, books! You can’t le.u u practical things from 
books,” said Mabel. *' People who are always pining 
overbooks, and have their heads stuffed full of learning, 
are generally the stupidest when it conies to practice. 
Don’t you agree with me, Mi. Somer* r , 

“ That’s rather a large question.'' 

“Oh yes, Mabel.” said Emily, with a mischievous 
intonation in her voice and a glance at Mi. Sonins, 
“he will agree with you. lie doesn’t go in for books 
any more than you do. So 1 vc got you both against 
me ; two against one ; but never mind, I'll stick to my 
guns. I like a good light, Mr. Somers.” 

“ All right, Miss Holroyd; so do 1. I'm quite re uly 
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—if I knew exactly what we were going to fight about. 
Hooks versus experience, is that it: '* 

“Oil, don’t, please don't!" said Mabel, lifting pathetic 
eyes to his face. “ It’s quite bad enough to have this 
kind of talk every day at the Kirs, without yon taking 
it up too." 

"Every day! what an exaggeration!" thought 
Emily, somewhat taken ab.uk. " Wliat ihsagiccable 
quartelsoim: creatines Mi. Someis will think we are ! 
Oil, 1 hope she isn't going to cry—and before Mr. 
Somers, too ! I’m sine l nevei dreamed we were 
making the poor gol so no-viable all this time.’ 

“lint, Mabel,” she said soothingly, “don’t you see 
he your champion, coining forw.ud in do battle on 
yum side.'’’ 

“ Hut l don't want any battles,*' leturned Mabel, with 
childish petulance. “I want you to amuse me, Mr. 
Smneis. 1 want you to talk to me and ho nice, and 
make me foigcl how lircd 1 am, and help me along—as 
you are doing. That's w hat men are made for, isn't it ? ” 
‘ Well,’ thought Emily, “fancy a gmwn-up person 
of s me mind going on like that! Mr. Somers must 
think hei tpine silly. Hut I’ve lead somewhere that 
men like, women to he babies; so perhaps that’s no 
argument against tlivn making a inalih of it. I shall 
ccilainly be able to loinpilc a most mteiesling history 
for Violets edification ; Hint won't need any great 
ingenuity ; and if it weren't for those /”'nitiplcs Mabel 
dislikes so mm It, l < ould add .1 bit of colour here, and 
a dml; shade there, which would turn it into quite a 
romance! ” 
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H K opportunity 
afforded, in the 
present article, 
of explaining an 
absolutely new 
and s i 111 j» 1 e 
m e t h o d o f 
teaching be 
ginners the elements of music 
is to ntc a very welcome one. 

Every teacher of music, whose 
experience has been with clul- 
dicn, knows the difficult task 
he has before him to make easy 
and interesting to the youthful 
mind these early stages ; and 
every child remembers only too 
well the irksomeness of those 
early lessons. .. 

This subject has been to me 
an object of thought and in¬ 
terest for soote years, resulting. 


in the publication of the little work now under con¬ 
sideration- -a via nifilin by which the early mysteries 
of musical notation could he mastered without worry 
or effort by the very youngest intelligence. In it I 
hate diawn up a series of short lessons, in which 
iintnu.d exercises are the leading fv.uuic. 

John Curwen lias well said, “It is lawful in teaching 
to use every appliance of illustration or even of fancy, 
to vivify an impression ; ” anil I think, of all means to 
this end, a system of illustration by means of gestures 
the most convenient and most natural. These 
musical gestures, it has been amply proved, possess 
the qualifications of being easy, amusing, certain, and, 
above all, healthy. This last viitue, 1 feel, is a great 
necessity; anything which tends towards placing 
mens sunn in > of pot c snno is, surely, nowadays a great 
consideration. Mr. Acland, the Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, recently said, in an address to principals and 
lecturers in training colleges, that “ he considered that 
the whole question of physical training and the healthy 
development of children, especially in the towns of 
this country, was second to none in importance,” 
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adding that “anything that could be done to encourage 
the effective study of physical training, lie should 

encourage. The minds of 
children ought not to be 
educated at the expense 
of their bodies." 

Now, if there be no 
other merit in this system 
of musical gestures, yet it 
possesses one great quali¬ 
fication : that of giving a ' 
< onsiilerablu amount of 
ual physical training. 

1 hiringthese short lessons, 
not only are the rudiments 
of music acquired, but 
every member of the rlass 
goes through a large 
amount of exertion and 
exercise with legs, arms, 
and lungs. I: is also no 
small rccoimm-nd.iiiou 
that all these exercises' 
can lie performed, if pre¬ 
ferred, in the open air. 
Wc may thus turn the 
play-ground into a class¬ 
room, or vice Vf/'sif. 

1 he. course of instVuc- ' 



lessons. .The'’ pupils learn principally 
through the eye,', the teachef raakibg aft;' 
the gestures tir*ft and alsi';«eppirtg 
scale in front of his dass/f’jTfytise 
lures” (amounting in number' fo, twenty- ; 
three) comprise “notes” (made! by"the.*? 
hands), “ rests” (made principally by the’"/ 
arms), “tone and semitone" (represented'^ 
by step and half-step), and many other- 
musical signs, all of which arc graphically: 
represented by some easy “gesture.” No:, 
hook is required by the class, who repeat , 
short sentences said by the teacher, and^ 
uniintc the signs they see him represent;;, 
to them. ' ‘ • 

" In such tnisiucss •• 

Action i. eloquence, and the eye* of the ignorint 
Mon- learue.l thau lln- cats."- -Cvriolnnut, ///. a. T \ 

For classes in schools, and for children 
in the nursery, this method of study tfilF, - 
he found really useful. Country choirs ‘ 
also, which loo often sing only by ear, and 
not by the “ more learned ” eye, would 
readily learn to read the simple music 
they requite, if taken through this little 
book of musical gestures. One great 
advantage is that to teach it requires : 
only ordinary musical knowledge, such as : 
is possessed by all who have leajnt the:,, 
pianoforte. How many governesses,. Of !} 
how many a country clergyman's wife 
or daughter, understand or have been, 
trained to teach music on any system ? They have , 
been laugh) the pianoforte, and that is enough to 
enable them to explain all that is required in leaching 
the gestures. The experience 1 have had of its use in 
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my pita- family and in t’ilihirtgitke choristers pf ’W^si^ " iongsj!“ Rtidfme«s r ^Rhyme.’’ These little »§figs are 
'rrhirtaftSfiteey, "ghfei'life ; the^reatest confidence !n ; quite easy, and the. rhymes will imprcs» ^i*e;r“nidi- 
.’.its siu<S^J»^f the System is thirty tried and the teacher merits ” upon the mind in a very short time, - As the 

’really .in'earnest. The pupils take the greatest in- *'• ' — ‘ u — - —*" iLm 

terhst in making the gestures, and there is a very 
important merit in this method of class teaching, 


jjvhich is, I think, a distinct and unique advantage 
—no child cun shirk ! 

It is possible a manlier of the class might refrain 
from repeating a particular sentence, but if he omitted 
to make the accompanying gesture the eve of a 
careful teacher would at once detect the culprit. 

ft must not be supposed that the musical training is 
sacrificed to the physical. On the contrary, after the 
first two short lessons on tin; “ shapes of notes ’’ 
are learned, and the notes made by the class, the 
teacher may make his cla-»s “read in time ’’ lie mav 
also train their von es by making them “ read in time ’’ 

‘ on various notes, *• both high and low.” Of course, as 
soon as the major scale, is explained and matched, 
then many vocal ext icisos ian be attempted, these 
being combined with '‘beating time.'’ 

There arc many ntlici point-, which might be men¬ 
tioned, but which would lie out of place in an m tide of 
,this kind. 1 will only add tint the teacher is as well 
'able by this method to teach a class of fifty, or a 
small choir, as lie is one individual. 

Appended to the book is a collection of ten little 


class sing these songs they make the •particular 
“gesture” mentioned ]with an effect as amusing as it 
is useful. For instance, in rhyme number two we 
are told :— 

“ The .hape of a nol -.hem-. the li n^lh of a vjimd. 

Notes open, anil closed, amt with crooks there aie found J 
Of whole notes, jnJ halt notes, and quarter, we Idas 
With eiKhth notes, - isucmli. tl iriy-sccond as wellT 

In the above the .six notes arc mentioned and made 
by the class. ■ • 

For the “ rests ” we have the following :—. 

" Rcm* arc of Mlcnrr, *• 

For «*v ry injie there's owe, , t 

Ami inn I tli».m useful, . , • /• 

Er»- .ill their Inc.ilii i*. _ • , , ^• 

In this rhyme “rests ’ arc introduced between* 
various musical phrases, and not only are the tu^tes • 
sung by the class, but the rests’’ are also made.nol 
merely counted. ‘ ‘ ” \ . 

The sharp, llat, and natuial ate all introduced' iiito 
i “ ihyme." and made by the class when the particular, 5 
sign is sung. ’ ''.. 'i\\ 1 

1 may add that every tunc the Westminster choristers 
g.> through these ••gestures" 1 discover hew and' 
mtciesting developments. One particular favourite 
is to represent “a living common chord," This'is 






done by making the < lav* divide into gioups. All 
starting from She key note, while one gioup icm.iins, 
other groups match to the ihiul, fifth, and octave, 
singing as they mauh. Tin-. “ evolution ’ gives an 
easy training in interval-.. 

The illustrations which ai.ompmy this aitide are 
“drawn from the hlv " in the lniisii -loom at West- 
' 'ininstcr Abbey 


II may will to state that while tIns system o! 
teaching tin ladiniciiis mieiests the hoys, and gives 
tlu m good mu ■< ill.ir exercise. H demands sucl 
promptitude, and the te.u liu has lus eye so con 
statuly up»n tin class, that there is no fear of levity 
I may add that the whole course of inslinotion is 
explained in my punier. "Must.nl Gestures,“ 
published by \ovello and Co. 
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!•- were resting 
on a seal b; 
the seashore a 
K .1 s t c o v e 
vintner 1, th< 
..r i n. 
Stanw leh, 
gone foi a s 

i.. it.. 

panic I by 
friend am. ,m 
rish oner, unu 
Ollacram. I.> 
quiir, die cm: 
nenl iron met 
chant of our city 

He had lu-cn on 


of smts for some time, and this fact, f suppose, 
caused him to make the icvclalions to me winch I 
have attempted to record hereunder. 

When lie had finished his talc, I came to another 
i occlusion. 

“ You may talk as you like,’ said my friend, “of 
the abilities of Campion or of any other detective, 
and the vety much over-rated intelligence with 
which some men are endowed. There is, how¬ 
ever, t gnat deal more of it, 1 assure you, in the 
novel than in teal life. Now look around you,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Ollacram, “and consider how many of 
out great ciiincs are brought to light. Why, not one- 
tenth of them, if we were dependent on the wisdotp'.. 
and sagacity of Policeman XX. If the criminal bring*)/' 
intelligence to his ‘job’ the ‘force’ is iuuncclut? :[ 
at fault.” 
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1 looked at my friend earnestly. He seemed to 
speak with an air of warmth and knowledge which 
alike surprised and interested me. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ 1 am an authority upon the 
subject. 1 have been a burglar ntyscif." 

“You?” I exclaimed in hoiror. 

Tlie.n, rising from my scat, I almost started upon a 
inn. lie was a man whom I had esteemed and 
respected, and one of the \ciy pillars of my < 'hutch. 
Mr. Ollacram laughed ipnctly at my excitement. His 
coolness was irresistible : and I could only ex< use 
him cm- 1 li« ;;roiui'|s 1l1.it In- had ynw suddenly mail. 

“You may slate,' iipin-d Mi. olhuiam smiling; 
“b'U 1 assure you 1 ie-ie is nothing out "f the way m 
my assettion. Sit down again calmly, and I will tell 
you a slim I story. 

“In the eaily pail n| my hie I was .m utistic 
buiglar, and I nude a 1011 sidi-iable sum of nioiicx at 
the piol’cs.ion. Till- .mthoiities never 1 aught me. and 
I will tell you fui lher that they never even suspected 
me of.1 Mime, "the 1 iaui is simple. 1 thought out 
my pluis w-ll li'-iore I pul them into i v< ilUon I m- 

\.til, (lily l.i ic I III! Ic n.i|»s ini the | »• il i* « w wen !■» 

follow 011 iiu ti.nl. Dili Slu-rloi I: Ifolmi «, tin- prime 
of modem l-lnui *s n-in*- , would as suicli 1 1 a\■ 
been landed in a qua.iii-,'- had he eo-ie ‘ <u- om 
of niv Inn-,;i. 111. , .1 In w i- m 11- idven'me n\i 1 the 
‘Yellow I*.11*1-. 

I icseali d iinsi-ll on the iny en*l ol the torm. .,:ul 
listened to the followin; r. <i- 1 .ii.on 

*' In lho-.e days I ... :!n- .;i:i —.11011 -u 111 < 11.■ i■:\ 

finm my muni all op/ tlu-i 1 i-;o. >1. ■ t all ieuram< 
except the r«*strain 1 m publn oh'. i> alion and p*i'ih- 
iipini<-i: 

“ \l ji.i:I was'tudiisi Irom tiie lnvin'io.j. alien:.itti •• 
situations pmvided l.u, tnd nine pi.mind nut I pei 
milted n self to mak** no dec i..non 

*‘ltw.isiiilhisw.i» tlii' 1 1 ninsl out tin- hurgiai 1 
in the res'ilem e oi o-n m.iiu >1 Im-iid and nrighhn 11, 
Cinvuleigh, in Ilmira's leii.u.- 

“ Clnmileigh ! Yes. 1 kin u ( ivimleigh " 

“The houses m the teir.ii e in le all .dike, uni as l 
lived in one ol them with in\- naients 1 was peifeetly 
familiar with the ii-o-iii--, ol 1 In others. I could‘i'll 
through' them by night as w-ll as by day. Mi. 
Chumlcigh was a respectable ineuhant, whose wife 
had recently died, leaving him with thiee children, 
the youngest of whom was an infant of hut a few 
weeks old. 

“ Ilis wife, during her life, had been a very fashion¬ 
able woman, ami was always i.ilhcr lavish in In-r dis¬ 
play of jewellery. It was this jewellery ih.it attracted me 
. I concluded that these aitirles of value Would still be 
found in the room on the third floor, lately occupied 
by that lady. I also came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Chtimlcigh now occupied a different apartment. I 
therefore determined to gain access to the 100m in 
which Mrs. Cluimleigh had breathed her last. I trusted 
If myself to be able to do the rest. 

i,- I sent our maidservant on one occasion to the 
) • housekeeper, requesting her to let my father try Mr. 
iv.vCmjmkij;^*Jatch-key, on the plea that our latchkey 


had been mislaid, and we were consequently unable to 
open the door. In a few minutes the girl returned, I 
had obtained the impression in wax, and the latch-key, 
with many thanks, ivas back in the custody of Mr. 
Cluimleigh s housekeeper. To inur.ui.iclure a similar 
key was not a work of great trouble to me, and I thus 
obtained tin- means of ipm-t acce.s. 

“As I have said, 1 always arranged iny burglaries 
mill a preconceived idea. Accordingly l now picked 
up an old pair of boots that bad seen their best 
days on the feet ol a coiteimonger, doubtless, and a 

• up that would have boon kicked by a workhouse 
messenger. 1 also obtained sin rcptitiously the awl, 
hammer, and tivme, or * waxed end,’ from a shoe¬ 
maker who lived in (he country. 

“I next supplied my.-elf with a used envelope, 
heu:mg a postmark, and a pmtion of a country news¬ 
paper. Willi tiles*.- .11 tides in iny possession 1 felt 

sutisi.od, a> -in artistic, burglar, that 1 could outwit the 
most skilful den-ctivv. I had, of course, also the 
usual and necissaiy instruments winch pertain to the 
lucidly ol lion »breakers, including a leather ‘ sucker ’ 
,i jjla/iei"s diamond, f.a the puiposr: of lemoving 
.1 pane ol gliss noiselessli, if il should be necessary 
p, do so. My kit also i:uluned a ,mali crowbar, or 

• immiy 

• Mi. Chimd* >gli -! tveil kite .it his club on certain 
in .hi , ami knowing tins fact, one night l 'cleared 
l,i ,n Mon' I smudged my fee. donned my old 

I hit Ill's, and sallied forth bv the b.nk door, which, like 
all 1 d*M.|s ,<!' ilioiins 'leir.ue, opined out on a 

II I* Ic ! UK 

“ I'lii- bon <e v h I intended to bnigle was now 
wi ippisl in darkness, l-’n.m that fact I knew that the 
innse ..i.d little ones bad 1 etin. 1 l to u-st. I walked 
lioldh to 1 lie Ii out dom, and, Usui; mi new latchkey*, 
let mi sell into tin iv.n -t\ .1 ml shut the door behind 
me a-, quietly as pos-ibk- 

“ Il i- mU .1 ple.is.mi let-ling. I assure you, to find, 
ycu.rsi-lt luuglaiioiisti on the piemises of another. The 
id stillne-s aucs 1011 , :m-l a thousand eyes behind 
quite a nunibei of n-iolveis s.-i m io be peering at you 
from even 11:111 and eornei. 1 lie darkness is fright- 
some ’ If you havi- .111 associate the work may come 
mui h e.isiei. be! to lie alone on .1 burglary requires the 
a longest kind of coinage. 

" I left the nid boots in the p.issige, so -as to create 
the belief that the bmgl.ii had taken off his bools 
beloie going upstairs. The lotliei the detectives 
fol'oived their truk the f.utln-i would they go from 
mine. I then went to the ri-.i: of the house and opened 
a window, le.ixing it open I 11 this way the belief 
would be induced that I li.nl atten d and depatted by 
the same wai 

“ I then went cautiously up those d.uk stairs. Here 
and there the steps g.ixe fcutli a little cieak beneath 
my footstep>. as if pmtestmg against the tread of the 
intruder. It was iciy aggtav.it mg, but I proceeded 
steadily, and shortly found myself at the door of the 
room recently occupied by the deceased lady. Here a 
slight difficulty presented itself, but a little professional 
manipulation succeeded in effecting an entrance. 
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An Artistic Burglar. 


“ l closed the door of the bedroom softly, and then 
proceeded to light my candle. The next thing was to 
arrange iny accessories so as to induce the opinion of 
the (false) identity of the burglar, and to establish a 
theory that he had been distmbed in his quest. I had 
rolled a few bread crumb* in the old newspaper. 
This 1 now opened, and laid it on the bed, with 
the ‘waxed end* close beside it. Then 1 laid the 


put them oil until her dying day ! 1 actually began to 
soliloquise in spite of myself. Then I adhered to my 
plan, and placed them in the corner of the envelope 1 
had biought with me to the house for that purpose.- I 
had previously torn the envelope diagonally across, 
leaving the postage stamp and obliti rating stamp 
visible. 

“ 1 had also lclt the final lcttcis of a name, and the 



old cap on a chair, and'the awl and tin hammer on 
the drawers. They weic intended to tell a tale. 
Having thus arranged my supposed surprise 1 pio- 
ccedccl to work -solid work. All the jewel!', ry I 
found in a hex. locked, and placed in a halted 
drawer. 

“ The locks, howcvoi. made little dilft r t ties to »■.«•. 

I appropriated all. I was rather touched, I confess, 
when I discovered the dead lady’s wedding .mu engage 
ment rings tied with a piece of black silk, und cntefully 
place.d in the corner of the little box. How those l ings 
had kept the poor wotmjn thinking, frqna, the time she. 


words *-ri>, Ueasley Road,’ on the envelope to be, 

studied by the detectives. The rings I left behind tpe^ 
‘‘1 never did believe in making a litter about#-' 
bedroom, so having placed the valuables in my pocket)!.' 
1 closed the drawers and looked carefully about thet[ 
room for something more. You may judge Qf. rtjjjiS 
surprise when I heard a key turn in the door belqjtf,: 
stairs, and the movements of Mr. Clmmleigh in ,thj& 

hall. "'Si*’ 

“He had returned earlier than Ihadextf^ 
Calmly 1 blew out n\y ; ^candle, jind 

y 8ilent(y,,,cr€ep^g.A9 v 
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had any .intention of coming up. Then my heart 
began to beat In earnest. I really thought that each 
pulsation would attract him. I saw'him enter a bed- 
rqofn, light. the gas, and deliberately examine the 
chambers of a revolver which he had lifted. Then 1 knew 
my light had been observed, and that lie was pre¬ 
pared to make an example of the intruder. Ouick as 
thought I stepped past the door of the lighted room. 

1 trusted to his not seeing me and lie did not. 1 
rapidly concealed myself in the corner of the stairs. 
Meantime my heart was thumping. 

“ l had barely steadied myself when Mi. (.'Immlcigb 
turned out the gas, and muttering something to him¬ 
self, crept up the stairs as cautiously as 1 bad pre¬ 
viously descended. When lie was well on Ills way 1 
crept jlownwards once again, and when I heard him 
strike the light in his late wife's loom 1 noiselessly lei 
myself out by the front door, and as noiselessly < losed 
it behind me. 

“You look surprised, sir,” he continued, “but 
it was not a bad night's work. 1 netted ovei 
£yx> for my plunder, and I had the satisfaction of mil 
having robbed him of his dead wife's treasmed rings. 
This in itself was a satisfaction. Of course I had 
committed felony, and a shameful crime, 1 admit : 1ml 
the business of a buiglar and the bu.-mes-. of a moral-sl 
cannot be expected to agree- in every particular. 

“The morning papers told us of the Inn glare n( 

the preceding night. As a neighbour 1 went up to 
Sympathise. A sturdy policeman was standing at the 
door, and two others were making search inside. 

“' Here’s where the cove has put off his boots,’ said 
one of the policemen, ‘and a nice blooming pair o [ 
beetle crushers they arc.’ 

“ They certainly did not look rcspci table in daylight. 


for June/ ;ir 

“‘He has come through this window here/ said 
the other, in a strong Irish accent, to Mr. Chumleigh, 
‘left his boots here, and gone up the shtairs in his 
bare feet.' % 

“ ‘ And the coolness of the fellow ! 1 added the other. 
‘ Why, he, has sat down and ate his tucker on the 
bed with the Morning Actcf lor a chuie table-cloth.’ 

“ Then the detectives went upstairs, and came 
downstairs, and measmed, and studied, and looked 
wise. And one saw it was a new hand, and said so 
I min the first ; and the other said it was an old hand, 
and slmok liis bead. Everybody was satisfied on one 
point, and that was that the perpetrator of the act was 
a -luicm.iker, wlu* lived on the lleasley Road. 

•‘ l had some interesting experiences over that 
burglary. It was amusing to bear the theories of tbe 
detectives and the publii. The police wtnf dashing 
about ovciywheie and auesting everybody. There 
was not a shoemaker in the iminiiy but the ‘heye J 
of some inspector was upon him. The mystery never 
w.i- solved, and at lei a time I had the jewellery melted* 
and it turned me m, as I told you licfme. over £ 300 .’’ 

*’Ami do you mean to tell me. Mr. (marram,’’ said 
I, "that tbw 11 nialive 1 , at tually truer” 1 asked him 
angnlx, as I moved fin liter Irmn one whose vciy touch 
seemed now eontnminutirMi. 

"True, -nr?’ - \li. Ollaeiam replied. “Every word 
Of It—as lilIC its those other detective yarns we arc 
jt-adip;; til the magazines to day. And if this is the 
period for an .utiMii detcUive. why should we not in- 
\ cut an iipi illy am .tie and etpiallv intelligent burglar? - ' 

Then I knew that Mr. < itinerant had been jokingly 
taking a band at hi.-, parson, but I send you his tale 
notwithstanding. 


G- A R 1) E N I N G TOR J U N E. 

AMONGST Tills ROSKS. 



UNE is the 
m ontli of 
Roses, if any 
definite season 
can be deter¬ 
mined for the 
precious flower 
that tosses its 
flower- lad'-n 
shoots in the 
soft wind and 
fills the garden 
with fragrance. 
Exh ibitions 
are held 
throughout 
nd later 
north ; 


scarcely a cloud veils the sun from week to week, June, 
is a more appropriate month. The ardent hybridist* 
who has given us of recent years many splendid 
varieties, has extended the season of ioscs until far 
into the autumn, when many of the ilelicalcly.tintcd 
and scented tea kinds are in full blossoming. 

The present mticlc is devoted exclusively to the 
rose. I must be concise, to get as imu ’11 information 
as possible in a small space. 

There are hundreds of roses, some beautiful in form 
—not all; others as fragrant as the Wild Rose, that 
flings its delicately toned flowers over the dusty wav- 
side hedge. 1 revel in our wilding -. its innocence is 
fascinating, its fragrance as sweet as the Honeysuckle, 
that seems proud to mingle with the little frail rose- 
tinted flowers, and its beauty- is prolonged by the 
succession of crimson hip, hep, or haw. 

The Rose family is split up into two great divisions, 
Perpetual and the Tea-scented. The former 
and is the more 
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important of the two: I >111 of remit years tlie tea- 
flowers, since a ln-tlei knowledge of tlicii likes anil 
dislikes has been obtained, have rontributetl to the 
beauty of many gardens. 

The Hybrid Perpetual that is the class usually scon, 
containing such splendid lionets as Haioness Roths¬ 
child (unfortunately, si enile-s., t icneial Jacqueminot, or 
“Jack,'’ in market slang -is a modern creation, 
descended from the Damask I'npetual and seicral 
other classes, (iallicn, liourbon. and China. It was 
not until 1844 that any number appe. 11 cd in books, but 
fiom thence onwatds many .•u-qui'-iu.m-, have been 
made. 

A few tides are given as a guide to the cultivator. 
First, the soil must be considered, l'hi^ should he 
good loam, mixed with well-decayed stable manure. 
If the soil is very light, add cow-dung, loam, or cln\. 
Remember that the plant wan's plenty of good food, 
although not the nauseous applications, called lop- 
dressings, that offend the nostrils and sodden the ground. 

From stories gathered from friends that h.'i\ c travelled 
in the land of roses—-Persia—the rose is not troubled 
there by whiffs of stable-yard odour. Nor would 


the great Persian bard Hafez have 
received inspiiation in many an 
garden at the mulching 

season. 

Planting should take place from 
November until March, the former 
month being the more suitable of 
the two. In planting “dwarfs,” be 
c .11 etui to place the point where the 
plant is budded and easily seen 
about tun tin lies below the surface, 
and make tin* soil vciy firm about 
the loot-. 1 lie longer shoots may 
lie tiist shortened not cut back. In 
the rase ol standards, securely stake 
flic stem, to prevent winds playing 

pi .ink •. 

1 do not care gicatly for standard 
roses. Aimi'e Vibcrt makes one of 
the best, bill, as a rule, they me un- 
s.ilisf .11 toiy, gaunt, starved, and ill- 
1 unking, due to two causes : unsuit¬ 
able \.on-lies used for die purpose 
and nlioiii pinning. It is idle to 

re.. with the inexperienced 

am.ituir gaidmer about pruning, 
lie delights lo toiUire his plants, 
and mllirts special “attention” on 
the standard rose. It pays the 
‘ siugeon out by dying. 

More nil-.takes are made about 
pinning roses than upon any other 
phase of their culture. Much de¬ 
pend-. upon the class. The middle 
ol .March is ;hc chief season, and 
this may be ln.ide note of by my 
leaders as the tune for using the 
knife upon their fair favourites. Use 
discretion as to the season, and if the 
plants aie very forward in March, postpone the annual 
operations for a week or so. Shoots on standards cut 
r.ilhvi hard back, removing very small weakly growths 
to giw the stronger ones more space. Thin out weak- 
shoots from dwarf roses, and cut bark the strong well- 
ripened ones to about lour or six eyes, according to 
the condition of the plants ; if very vigorous, cut back 
hauler than would be ollieiwise necessary. Teas need 
little pruning, just shortening hack the shoots and 
thinning out badly-placed or very weak wood. 

Whilst wilting these rather nmomanlic directions, 
necessary to bo followed for an ingathering of roses in 
summer time, a very interesting fairy talc about the 
magic Rose of Ifakaw.ili occurs to me. It is an Hindu 
legend. A certain king was afflicted with blindness,, 
and only one remedy existed, the Rose of Rakawali. 
That would bring sight even to those born blind. 
Away sped the king’s sons in search of the precious.' 
flower, and were informed by the enchantress Lakka 
(the moon) that the “rose thou seckcst is found in th$ | 
region of the sun, where not even a bird may reach'll. 
Hakaunli is daughter of the King of the FairieV 
in whose garden this rose is found. In th£ roidsLo^; 
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the garden is a tank, the sides whereof are set wjth 
diamonds, whilst the conduits around are studded with 
the finest pcails. The tank is tilled with rose-water, 
and in the centre thereof rises an unexpanded tlowcr, 
fair to see, and of exquisite odour." t he hn’ was 
discoveied with fairy help, and the travellers leturned 
Jo the kin*;. His eyes were touched with the magic 
dower, and the king’s sight immediate!) icstored. 

One might write pages of stories and legend.uy tale-, 
eonneeted with the .ose, but my uadeis possibly 
yearn for something inoie pi:u tied. 

building is .m inn rest nit; and imp'll l.-.nl opei.ilton. 
Everyone likes to bud Ins own loses, and the opeiation 
is not ditto ult. A w.nm slum ft y day in July should 


year, and from nine inches to twelve inches in 
length, getting a heel to each, if possible. Don't 
lemove any of the eyes, and tread the cuttings in 
(irmly. In the course of a year they will be ttans- 
foimed into healthy plants, and then plant them in the 
pioposed positions. Tc.i-scemcd roses nui-a lie struck 
under giass. The cuttings will not simved as well 
in the open as the more robust ’Mi.p's.," as the Hybrid 
1 ‘etp' ttials are familiarly ■ hrisiened. 

A wind about |iesis. them llyafllnts the queenly 
mse. It i aies little bow beautiful a tlowcr }s. and, to 
mir dismay, one gathcis a lose to find the iHicute 
petals siimilicred with tbe-e small giocn coloured 
ni.iiatiders. 



ho chosen. Lite budding w a Jinsl.tke. lor lilt 1 s.ip 

erases to flow as quickly as in midsummer Choose 
for budding slocks growing with moderate fioedom, as 
upon such cN.unphs the buds will A iAv better. It h a 
pnidonahh: fault in begmnei s 1o gi i slot ks outflowing 
with vigour, but the fart tlie\ aie too strong : till' 
bark glows ovei tin- hod. ami completely smotheis 
■t A smi|)le list to a lei'.un whether .1 'lock is 
siitlieiently lipcm-d 1. to bi--.il; oil a lew ul the 
prickles. It they snap without le.uing 
the baik, tin* slot!; m -uiiable 
eondition I'lie Ill’s* thm.* 1- to s» I. 11 
the bull ol wli.llevri kind 11 is dc'ltrd 
to use, and give pieteieme to ili.it of 
modei ate si/e. Remove 1I10111 and 
leaves, letainmg 1 lilile ol die si ilk to 
bold. Always have a veiv sltaip 
knife; you can get .1 weapon e pen¬ 
ally adapted lor the pm pose at any 
good nmscry. (111 i.nefullv about 
half an inch above the eve, di iwmg 
the knife a little below it. Then 
secure the eye ami iiiseil it on the 
stoik. wlneii should be pirviously pie- 
pared by opening the baik in the most 
suitable position, ibis being done by- 
just slitting it m the eciitio of die 
shoot. Then cut it a«ios-, making a 
kind of T figure upside down, j_, -'"‘I 
insert the bud by cautiously i.iMng 
the edges of the baik. l ie 11 in nrnily 
. with bass (1 a Ilia! 01 rollon, but leave 
the point visible. As the bud swells, 
loosen tin: ties and cut back the stock 
, level will* the budded shoot 
* • The best general stock is the cutting 
,llricr. but much depends upon die 
varieties. The M.until is liouhlc- 
. some, as it piodmes a forest of 
■* suckers, but is usc'ul in eeitain eases. 

»" such as for Hybrid I’eipcliials of 
>• . vigorous growth. Seedling Ibier and 
Hedge Brier or Dog Rose arc also 
" available. 

® ne n,A y K ct ros<;s on ,,,cir own 

■iKTOOU. very easily by striking millings 

' early autumn. Make them of 

of the cun . ent 

rs-i?:,.- . ■ va.•1.i-v./ 


Mr. Menjanun l .ml, who lias covered many acres 

with roses ,11 * olclicstei, v«s onimeuds the following 
piepar.ituin : lake lour mimes *>1 quassia chips, and 
bud them ten miuiiles m .1 gallon ol soft water, then 
si lain 11. and. while cooling, dissolve it in the same 
quantity o( suit -nap To this may lie added another 
imIIo'i 01 two ul wai :r. by tinge the plants frequently 
w 11I1 tin-., bm c.iirlr.l imt to use it when the sun is out. 
I; is best done tally in die motiving or in the evening. 
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Five-Cornered Cottage. 


The only way 10 kill catetpillar* and maggots is by 
careful band-picking. These enemies to the rose are 
readily discovered by the leaves curling up or by 
perforation. 

Two dire diseases should Ire mentioned, betaiisc 
unfortunately tatliei common. One is mildew, which 
afflicts some varieties more lli.in othn -; and no icniedy 
is bcllci than the old-f.isluomii one of flowcis of 
sulphur, applied immedi.iii U inildt w is deter led. 
When the foliage is dry, ‘•ynnge it lielme applying the 
cure. Red fungus, m ne-l, i. i.u tn.ible It mines 
late in the ll«»w«-rini* .i-on. and I he only way is to 
bum affected leaves, !•> prevent the di-ease spreading 
to healthy parts. 

A delightful el.iss the Tea-scented, and during 
recent yeais we have got m umleistancl the plants 
bettci. They .ire not so tender as many suppose, if 
the position is model ately win in, with protection from 
cold winds. The beds should U- laiseil a little ftoin 
ihe sunounding level lo tliimv oil heavy lams, and 
timing severe wmteis pmteel with fm/.e or brai ken. 
Even when the shouts are ■ ut down they will be 
replaced by new growdi fmin the lioiiom, to provide a 
feast of flowers from sutiinui until uuiumu. No section 
of rose is mote beautiful, the flowcis of excpusite 
expression and dainty colum-. the fiagilc petals tout lied 
with many tones of vellow, .ib'-nfl from the mote formal 
Hybrid Perpcluals. Tluir fi.igi.uuc i- distinctive: 
a sweet, delicious, and cli.ua> lenslic peilimie. 


1 should have mentioned that a good way to keep 
the plants as safe as possible through the winter is to 
mould them tip with soil to a height of about six inches. 
If the tops get cut down, this portion is safe. 

1 will give a brief selection of the best varieties in the 
several classes as part of my next month’s chat. One 
cannot plant at this season, so this phase of the subjec^ 
may wait. Jiul let mo refer lo the two familiar varieties 
illustrated : the flagrant J.a Frame and (Iloire dc 
Dijon. No lose tivals the beautiful “(dory.” as 
gardeners i all it. It i- the pride of many an English 
village, tumbling ovo tin- thatched ioof, and peeping 
m at the latticed window, scenting mom and garden 
with its bin den of fiagi.int blossom. In town and 
coimtiy it is alike at home -a vigorous, free, and 
delightful flower. 

(u ncra/ Hints for the Mouth. 

All tender Ixaldeix may be pul out now : Dahlias, 
('annas, etc. Keep decaying flowers picked off annuals, 
otherwise they will soon lose beauty. Roses want 
• aielul attention. A watchful eye must be on the 
aletl to deled gicvn-lly. Tie up the stalks of Carna¬ 
tions and I’icotivs. Make a sowing of Runner Means. 
Emtli-iip 1 *otaloes, sow Turnips for autumn, lailtuce 
on a noitli border for succession : also Endive. Plant 
Vegetable Mai rows. Plant out Cabbages and Cauii- 
flowcis tor ihe autumn. 
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|IVE years ago we bad a severe winter, 
and tin* snow lay on the ground well 
nigh .ill through the month ot March ; 
when the thaw came the roads became 
alnma impis-.dile foi horses, and it 
was pitiable to -ce the poor beasts 
tiying to drug load-, up our sle> |J lulls : not 
a day jia-seil but uli.il accidents 0 CCIHTC(I, 
and the dm tor at (iii.r. Welleiby found him¬ 
self put to to attend to his pi.u lice, all his horses 
being menpai il.iled, and a pom woman, so it was 
said, had adually died in an outlying village for want 
of medical attendance. .Such an mm-.ii.il and meinoi 
able season uatuially ti.xisl all the events con net led 
with it in my mommy. 

It was in the fiist days of the thaw, v.hcn 1 was 
trying lo take inch ise. mmc by sliding >i> ill walking, 
that I met Miss Item. who had cunningly drawn 
woollen socks ovei hei shoes, .iiidsi.-en.cd to be boun¬ 
cing along men fly. She hail a piece of news In tell 
me. 

An old gentleman had made his appearance in the 
village ; he had accosted her ant! asked to have Sale 
the blacksmith’s house pointed out, as he, Sale, kept 
the keys of a collage which was to let. 


“lie is a fine-looking man,” she said, “ quite dis¬ 
tinguished-looking, in fact, with white hail, heard, and 
moustache - military,! should say, by Ihe look of him ; 
but why should lie want to look at Five-cornered 
Collage?” 

\ lew hundred yards beyond Rose Cottage, or Miss f 
Hetty's, as we call it. and on the same side of the road, 
lllCIC T> it nairow lane which brandies off from the 
mam highway at an acute angle; and in the angle 
stands a cottage. Its ground plan should have repre¬ 
sented a parallelogram, hut the lane being in the way, 
a corner had to be cut off; hence its name, as it lia» ‘, 
live comers instead of four. ■ f . 

This cottage is of that superior type which in our,,- 
ncighbouihood lets for live shillings a week ; it is vefy. 
picturesque, both when seen from the main road and-: ; 
from the Jane. Miss Hetty and 1 hold different.^;, 
opinions as to which of the two views is the best. Sfii^ 
has a real talent for art, and when she finds leisure.. 
from the calls of lier dairy, her poultry-yard, and.bei^;^' 
garden, executes really beautiful drawings. I 
dabble a little in sketching, and we have often 
forth together and sketched Five-cornered* 
she taking the lane; view from choice, and l..tf 
the high road. '• 
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I think she is wrong about her view ; in her sketches 
it looks loo complicated, that bevellcd-off c orner ne\ec 
seems quite intelligible, especially about the tiled roof; 
perhaps it is tlut it pusents great difficulties of pei- 
spective which neither she nor I are quite masters of. 


From my point it is more simple; the gable end lias 
a huge projecting chimney built into it, with a wooden 
shed leaning against it; the frontage towards tin* 
road has four windows, with a door in the middle. 
At a much later period .1 poich was added, which 
is flat on the top and supported by two wooden 
pillars, each with a Doric capital and abacus. 
'.This porch is not in keeping with the icst of 
the building, but .is it is painted white, it is veiv 
/'effective in a sketch ; and 1 consider that pictorialiy it 
quite balances the advantages of a dormer window 
•and some roses which Miss Hetty enjoys at the back 
of the cottage. Hut this is not all: the cottage stands 
on; a high bank, and before it at a short distance is a 
?:|ow"brick wall supported by bultiesses, with a flight of 
"'“^ejsteps down into the road. Owing to the turning 
j s difficult to get far enough away to. 


bring in all the features of my view, and, as 1 have 
often said to Miss Hetty, I wish that some R.A. or 
ol her tolerably competent person would come down 
and show ns liow it is to be done. 

Sueh is the aspect and configuration of Five-cornered 
Collage, and as the inhabitants of Little Wellerby, 
like those of Athens of yore, spend theii time in telling 
or hearing something new, it was naiuial that con¬ 
jecture should la. rife there when ’t was known on the 
testimony of the agent that a c< itain Major-General 
Osborn, of the Senior Cnilcd Sen ice Club, had rented 
it for his ow n use. And the wonder grew when, after 
some weeks of carpentering, painting, and papering, 
under the petsonal supervision of the general, who 
had taken up his quarters at “The Dragon,’' in Great 
Wellerby, .111 ordinary agricultui.d laborer's cottage 
developed into what Alias Hetty calls the most bijou 
residence in the village. K10111 the fust 1 was interested 
in the taste displayed in its internal arrangements, and 
that reached the pitch of enthusiasm when, on the 
shelves which had been nailed to the wall in the 
parlour, to the right of the entrance, thetc appeared a 
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magnificent array of books ; many of them were 
stalislical works relating to Inilia, Government Hluc- 
books, etc. Then there was a large collection of 
foreign literature, in French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Persian, Russian, Arabic, and Sanscrit ; and finally, 
as the crown, of the library, a number of travels, with 
such a collection of atlases and maps as I have novel 
seen out of a public museum. 

“ 1 sold my library,” the geneial s.ud to me, •* lioloro 
I came down lieu*, ami these an only the honlc.s I 
could not bung invsell i,t p.m mill 

All tlie society •>( I.iltk MelUibv <.tiled upon him 
before lie was imaliv -i tiled in In*, little cottage. I bet 
geneially found him eiieuon a parking case smoking 
Cigarettes, and giving tndci*. to his workmen in tin* 
tone of *t lil.ll* having .lUllionti . null ed, a ceiiaiii 

peremptory manner ol speaking h h iliiiu.ii null li>m, 

lie never stems ifuii** !<> have lealiscii that those aioumt 
him an* not iioen.ible to disi iplim*. and lliongh. as we 
hate sin o le.iiof. he is oih of the kindest and most 
gctitie-liearteit ol men, theie is yet a <|uiik, a nabbed 
vein in his nature which makes timid people afinul o| 
him. 

Whenever lie nnd> aiivone labouiing under a sill 
delusion, lie seems to think it his duly to disabuse 
him; and if in the comse of his tiuvcl* he ever met 
with an ostneli hiding bis beak m the sand, 1 feel 
certain that lie went up to tin* .iiuni.il and told him 
that he was only making himself mote conspicuous by 
standing in that ridiculous attitude. 

He met a young tanner, who was returning from 
market in Great Welleihy, and accosted hint in the 
following alainiing fashion : 

“ 1 see this road is tun wide for you Take my 
word for it, yon aie dunking a great deal more than is 
good either lor your health or your estate.” 

It was probably some brusqueness of this soil on 
the part of the geneial which caused the want of 
sympathy which Colonel Maitland always showed 
towards hint. 

They kept aloof: the gcnci.il did not seem to think 
much of tlie «olonci, ami tin* i olonel mistrusted the 
general. 

Oddly (.inuigli, these traits seem to enhance the 
estimation in winch lv* is held amongst the labourcis 
and less educated ■ la-so-. To them he is an oiacle. 
to be consulted on all occasions of difficulty, and lie 
has cpi.te supplanted their propel Ncstoi, the parson 
of the parish, whose woin-nui mantle has fallen from 
his shniikUis : not be* msc lie has attained to any foim 
of apotheosis, intellectual in spiiitu.,1, hut owing to his 
sheer inability n* wi-.u it. Tlie esluui.itions delivered 
from the pulpit ot I .tile Wcllciby Clutri h have long 
since erased to hau* authori’y. because !hct lack the 
one quality wlmli the must uni-dnc-itcd can i.mioi stand 
and appreciate: t! .*t have .*o ring it •ipecritt. and 
sound like lessons leaiiv l*v / 7 ,. \el ’he Reveiuul 
Samuel Gilbert am! iln* g* ner.d ai* sworn allies : a 
fact which is iiltcii'* hewildeimg to Miss deity, and to 
others also, seeing io.it time is no discernible omul uf 
onion between them ; and otir dear iircprcssible gossip 
boldly describes the parson and the general as two 


friends, one of whom eats the oysters whilst the other 
gratefully collects the shells. 

Hut I have been anticipating, and making use of 
wisdom wliu.li came after events still to be set forth in 
tins nairative. 

As iclatid at the oul-ct, the general made his 
appeal 111111* amongst ms m March. Two or three 
week elapsed lielme the milage was ready for him to 
move into, mil then the mil nation ol his garden 
licamt’ a matte r of immediate necessity ; hi the order¬ 
'll*., and anangeiiu.nl ol tthn b Miss Hetty *• advice was 
ol the inmost value to bun. as ;n the ionise of lus life 
lie had had mm li moo txpciu-nic in the sowing of 
gi.ipi-•hoi aiid bulle t • tb .hi < I pot.itoo- and p«as. 

Slu sent him loads ot m.iuuie, s«cl potatoes and 
olliei »*( getalili s ; sin w.i-.m l’.i< I, so la<-cmated by the 
old mail, and lur III m V.*|. so fill'd *.ll the 1 bought 
mat *>Ik had actually lealised mi« h a pin nomcnon 
as a m.i|ui general in bei M:*|cst\"« s,*nne settling 
down ui a labo’iroi's cottage, that I teiilt believe she 
would have tilled .mi! slm kid his gaiden V hci own 
i q» n i Km in ili.it extent .-lie did mu il.m: to 


\< innrc 

fmn Sal'*, lie* lil.n ksmuh. the gt*"t i.d’s nearest 
ivigliboiu, w is .dso la Iplul both with advu e and in a 
pi.u lie.il way. 

Tom is a kindly, good u.ituu-d fellow, as by a 
lueieihil ib-pi u-.iiioii ol ITmidnin* most powerful 
animals an* \\ lien at lei*are. lit- would not allow the 


old gentleman to dig oi delve, but would ciuietlv. blit 
deteruiinedK. take the implement fiom bon. and. with 
an cneigv ami i.ipiditv which made Mother Kurth 
look quite loohsli, iim*h the mb foi Inin In re¬ 
turn lor siu h a sen ice, lie was always invited into 
the cottage, and tne lug man would stand under the* 
pinch as bashful as a maiden, eyeing the thick Oriental 
mg spread over the stone liner ot the kitchen, and 
rubbing at Ins muddy boots liaiilieally with a stick. 
• >n thc*i occasions Tom was tibcially refreshed, and 
the next day lie would be burning with intolerable 
restle-sm and impatiente until the time came round 
for him to go to “ The Chequers.’’ There he would 
rclitic siiiiing talcs of hand-to-hand lighting in the 
tiencbe* helort. Sevastopol, of the Forlorn Hope laying 
powder-bags against the gate of Delhi, of the fearful 
well at ('.iwnpuiv tilled with tin* bodies of slaughtered 


lirilisli men and women, ol the relief of Lucknow, 
where tin* geneial nan only escaped being blown to 
atom-, as some brother ofikeis and men were, by the 
t>'iisting*if an ammunition waggon, and of the entry 
into the Residency, where they iclieved the haggard 
garrison, dauntless still, but well-nigh spent, who had •- 
held the pi.it t: so long against overwhelming numbers*. 

These were old tales, but they sounded fresh to thfi; 
frequenters of •‘The l.'hequci s,” and Tom’s entry was’'■ 
alv ays hailed with di light, whilst lie, on his part, wai . : 
ever remit to let out his strong arms to ilie general^ 


provided in return he could carry atvay a story or, 






two which would make him the oracle of 
circle. _ . :; g. 

Socially, the old gentleman is quite delightful.’ 
is full of information of the most varied' IdipL* ~ 
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alwiiys ready to impart it; hr has seen much service 
ami not a hide hard fighting ; he has travelled in 
little visiicd countries, such as Thibet, Sibena, 
Algh.nnslan, and Ttirkesian. .uni though not at all 
inclined to ]>aradc Ills atlaininenls, n is evident that 
he is acquainted with a yic.il number of languages. 
As he siys of himself — 

“1 have always been possess* • l null insatiable 
Ctiuosity. bill the (lungs I have wished to know nios! 
about aie languages ainl wjld beasts. 

OltliC'i last lie has .shot an immense «.nul> : in 
his kitclwi hangs a skull with a huge pan <»l 
ovine hums. tliosi of a Mai Km. I think he tails 
them. 

"I had a iimnbci of suiii thing., he said in me. 
“but I gave tlnm all uw.i* but dial one. because it is 
the laige-a 1 cxci j.iw, I -lid it on one ol the i.mges 
of the Hindoo Kush, and no one their had i\ri seen 
another like it. ’ 

lint though the most i omimiiiii alive ol men irgaid 
in;; liis past i areei. In - 1 . ulieilv uin ent on the sublet I 
ol In. worldly all’.nis, and iintil leitam cvruis lup 
penid which I pioposi in i el. He. w- wen m cniupl' le 
igliOiame ul I Ilea Coildlllnil 

Miss I inly, who is a imisi.inl. duowd oh-.eivei, 
had sluing togethet a inmibei of mienuces, winch 
established to hei liliml die absolute i m:\iilinli that 


foolishly at times, and lake no heed of 1 ate. which is 
marching ift our rear to overtake us, and lake all we 
have, whether wc will it or no." 

That was the only allusion 1 cur heard him make 
to his lot tunes. 

However, as 1 often said to Mis' licit\. “it is 
nobod\ s business, and lie is nlvvuv- clii.-ilui." 

’■ Yes, - ’ slie would say, ‘‘die chai old .n.n is, 1 be- 
liter, perfectly happy. I suppose lie hado upon lile 
as a campaign, whole you haw often to hivnu ic upon 
eciy hard ground, and ii is a mli ol the .seivie that 
yuu must not complain ' 

No putme of the general would lie complete without 
lus dog, a pin.k-eared, lougli-haiml teiru-r, named 
I’.u, and ihe at list who desires to paint a ically life¬ 
like and i har.n leiistic pm m.hi ul him mii’-t make him 
-.I'.ili'ii al i table, mi which at. a number of books, 
maps, and papers, with lie. dog on Ins lap ; in his right 
hand lie might put a pen—bill on second thoughts 
lhai would notessitate his silting square 10 the table 
and (hnehy hiding his dog. and also his corduroy 
bieeiiii-. and gai'ris. I'lieie aie evidently special 
dnVieultii-s colons led will- poitnit painting which 
leqiiue espuicme to oierrome. lie might, of course, 
1 m iepi'-si uli d as silting sideways, wilting at arm’s 
length, but th.it would not sc mi natuial. besides giving 
an awkwaid iwo: to ins head. 


the (dd gciHi.it was very nuuh sliailencd in liis t hi the whole, I think it would behest to give up the 
means. p. n, make In-, right hand Mint* it the dogs ear; the 

One dav. when I was sitting with him in In.-, little leu hand might lean indolently ovu the arm of the 

parlcm, I took down a vol.mie finin the .shell. Itwa. ihiir. with a eigaictte betwien the Inst and middle 
a beautiful mpv ol Hakluyt's “Voyages.” the lulio 
edition of i bound b;. Uedtoid , 

“It is a In mii v," 1 s.ini ; “ainl then- is a loluptuoi's .' s-' ~ 



pleasiue in lurniiig over a book like tin 
a man who i.iunot alfoid 
to jms'i’ss it. 


om inonev 
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fingers. This treatment would represent the general 
as we know him .; and if by any artifice of painting his 
skin could be made to appear seamed, rugged, and 
weather-beaten, and the clear blue of Ins eyes to shine 
out like germanders on a clay bank, we should have 
the man before us. 

Apropos of this dog, Miss Hetty told me that she 
once nearly cried in the old man's face, she happened 
to say something about Pat, and he genllv stioked his 
favourite’s head, saying - 

“ We arc getting old logethn. Pal and I. V\lmh is 
going to outlive the other no one Knows . but in cither 
case it won't be for long, oh, I’alluu k r we have agreed 
to that, haven' 1 we 

Pat gave a grunt, as much as to say • 

“Yes, governor, that’s settled." 

Yet, as a truthful annalist, 1 am bound to lerord 
that this same Pat, estimable as lie still is, has fallen 
away from the piisinn- simplicity and integrity of bis 
manners, as exhibited when he lit si came- to ladle 
Wcllerby. 

The geiieial, m «onvcisation. often makes grain 
indictments against him, though n is easy to see th.it 
ihere is a hidden vein of gleefulness behind the 
narration. 

it appears that m winlei, Pat, when lie is lei out in 
the morning, instead of, is usual, sniffing about tin; 
hedgoaml nuclei the- gcmseberiv busln -, will occasion 
ally leap tlie wall and di .appear. 11c has sonic where 
heard the panting of an engine and the “clnuk-a- 
chuck-churk'' c.f a thrashing ui.icliiitc. 

Those sounds In- lollows up ac miss eounlry, icgaid 
less of all the calls of iliilv, and only io-.appe.irs at 
home after the last bundle of corn and the last faggot 
.have been cleaicd away fioin the slack, lie icluins 
usually gorged with mire that lie has swallowed, and 
his face scarred ami bleeding with the bites of rats 
he has worried. 

The general regrets Ins absence', but fmhears to 
. chide him on bis rein in. lie, ton, lias been a sports 
"man, and what tight lias lie to sc old r All lie does 
on such occasions is to utter the word “ Shclma ! ’’ w hal- 
•. ever that may mean. 

. . Pat, you must understand, lias a vciy imperfect 
knowledge of English ; lie and the genrral com 
municatc in a strange longue. “ Ha.id !" I have 
' 'policed, means that the dog is to keep his distance. 

.“Ftesh 1 " •* Aliesh !’’ nr a mini like that, sets him 
, - hunting; and, wlien game is started, the wot il “ Zanim'. ” 
,, .acts like mngT 

1 once asked the general if these wools came from 
; Afghanistan or die Hindoo Kosli. 

• ; “Not exarilv, | M . unsworn!; “they eomc' from 
several places ; I ut wools by themselves are nothing ; 
there is a spirit tv Inch flics foilli on open wings when 
they are uttered. You may learn words like a parrot, 
and know the meaning of them, Ijut until .> on have 
lived'with a people you cannot discern tint spirit ;and 
the odd thing about dogs is that they don't know the 
word, but sec the spirit.’’ 

It is probably owing to the fact that he understands 
foreign languages that Pat is, in our village, tradition¬ 


ally invested with cpiite super-canine intelligence, and 
I regiet that want of space, and also the. .artistic 
danger l should incur of transferring the source of 
interest from the human to the brute creation, prevent 
my minting some of the anecdotes current about 
him. 

It is most di hghtful and instinctive to go with Pat 
and the general when they go fishing. There is a 
sti earn about a mile and a half from our village which 
once contained abundance of trout, but it has been 
invaded by pike and pci eh, and li.mll) anyone but the 
general thinks it worth while to vast a fly over it ; but 
lie has taken the trouble; to learn its i.ip.ilulilies, and 
knows every inch of it; and it is amusing to watch 
his lnancvuvres when lie roaches its hanks. The first 
thing he does is to sit down and light the inv.uiable 
cigaielte, whilst Pal as iinanahly pi meeds to mioii 
down the rat holes, and to indulge in incll'ee lu.il seiatc h 
mgs. 

After a turn it appeals that the geneial's Uni blue 
eyes have obstived ciiam signs invisible to tin 
nmniti.Ued. lie' often lenmuls me of tin- anecdote ol a 
greal Aiiiu iuin miiilu, whose mien mg skill was so 
well-known Ilia: when In- fixed his e>e on a possum 
oil tin top ol a tier anil levelled his piece, the animal 
alw.is s u ied out 

“ Don't shoot ; I’ll «onto down I ‘ 

In like in.im.i i the lurking trout, wheiover lie might 
be, whni once the geneial has lived his eve upon him, 
seems to give it up, and when the llv is east leisurely 
towards linn, oiiihs up tamely, and allows h.nisclf to 
lie booked. ’I lien tomes Pat's turn lot o\iitvinciit. 

He runs Iranlic'.dly to and fio .dong flic bank, bark¬ 
ing at I lie si niggling fish, and when it is drawn fo 
shore llies to Mippiess it wall Ins paws. Pat is an all¬ 
round sportsman, but I don’t think In: piofesscs to any 
special profit'd ikv in lislimg. 

lie feels that il is out of Ins line, and only testifies 
with tail and longue that lie sympathises with it as a 
sport. 

They were happy days I am describing. The general, 
though ovn seventy, stood erect, and could walk miles 
if left to cluiose Ins pare. He may, lie probiftily did, 
suffer from the >f.i unfitsttr tfotm, but that mattered 
little to an old campaigner, and short rations at hi_s 
age were nol a serious trouble. The longer a man lives 
tlie less he wants to eat, and in old age lie thrives best, 
on very little; probably medical science has not yet 
determined die line whidi separates a salutary ab¬ 
stemiousness hum inanition. 

The genual's evenings at this time were spent with ; 
books, but \c:y often the Rev. Samuel Gilbert would 
drop in lo play at chess, lie is, 1 r.uppose, fifty years 
nf age, and a bachelor, and in the whole long course.;. 
of half n-cumiry he seems to have garnered nothing - 
into tli'* storehouse of his bi.iin but the recollection of s* 
certain trivial personal triumphs. He still relates with^C 
great gusto hmv, when a freshman at Oxford, lie 
reeled somebody in a quantity ; and we all of uS.kpqijh;'' 
by heart the text of a certain complimentary ptnase;. 1 V; 
addressed to him by a bishop. When any 
pending, he 
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Hetty or somebody slides in the word, and then he 
stands up quite bravely; and, what is more remarkable, 
fights out hi_s contention against any opposition. 

As I said before, it is a mystery as to what draws 
this man and the general together. They play at 
chess, but that is not enough ; in his early days here, 
when the geneial was settling himself in his cottage, 
the Rev. Samuel was very kind and helpful: he pro¬ 
cured him a trustworthy housekeeper, besides rendering 
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So stood the case some ten or eleven months ago. 
In the small garden attached to an ordinary farm 
labourer’s cottage, there could be seen any morning in 
the week, a tall, wiry old man, evidently a gentleman, 
thougli incongruously dicsH'd in well-worn homespun, 
with corduroy breeches and gaiters, with a Dutch hoe 
in his hand, clearing away weeds ; and somewhere in 
his neighbourhood, probably on the wall uveihanging 
the road, a yellow prick-eared dog. twitching his nose 


f 
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other kindly offices, and the kind-hearted old man is 
igrateful, no doubt. Hut besides that, | think he dis¬ 
cerns an element in the character of this incongruous 
associate which he respects and admires. 1 think he 
■.f ;j£°ks upon ihc Rev. .Samuel Gilbert as a man who 
^'jtould have made an ideal subaltern, who, though 
■ypcnpable of originating anything or of hearing the 
’ of personal responsibility, vet possesses an iron 

Aid would cairy out orders with dogged and 
■ri^ftsbakcable pertinacity against all obstacles. 1 have 
8ay that in ,l,c anny sometimes the most 
|u*ble pten arc those who don’t think for themselves; 
Vift jjje management of our parish there is evidently 
Ucct at work than Nature has bestowed 

t , , M < 

1. 


m search of piemunitoiy smell-* which might indicate 
the approach of son., thing to l>e bi.tkcd at oi worried. 
These are the outwird and visible- pbenomenn, which 
aic quite commonplace and oidinary; it is what is 
unseen that is extraordinary 
This old man, by fin re of intellect and character, 
has established an ascendency which dominates the 
entire community, lie •.-■ icgarded by the majority 
with a veneration which amounts almost to awe. and 
there hangs around him a romantic ami tender feeling 
of compassion and the sense of some great mystery 
which lias daikcncd his life. In that inystciy thcie 
arc insoluble elements. He is evidently very poor, 
and yet, as the vicar can testify—and I also, for the 
.platter of. that—-he.can regale you with a cigar of the 
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Imcil quality ; ami uni t; a year, ju-at before C huitinas, 
lie biings presents round to liii pm tit ul:u Iriends. My 
wife always receives her iliaic, in bc-uililul boxes of 
I-Yeiicli plums tied with ribbons, with iniue-pap.-i < ut 
out like lace covering tlic limt ; and 1 ollcn tout'll a 
solid I’etigord patty—not the In tie tlovvei put miner 
that you see in grot uix' windows, but a huge no i, a 
veritable sixly-nine poiinilei ol imligcsiibiluv, wlm li 
lakes a fortnight to coiisiime and a imoiuIi to ivcovvr 
from. 

These good things, .is lie i. ■ - told my wile, sue sent 
to linn by lus dniighl. i .mil -.*11 n. law, w)n> are settled 
ill lioulcu'lx. He is a -M. Diipuil. and h is m.iile Ills 
fortune, though a young man si ill, .md i- about to wind 
up his attain and come to Kurland. I'oui .Miss li. lty 
lias given up tilt, nihlli-.i- Impel.-s, • .tie * .iimnt nuclei - 
staiul liow they tan .d'ow tin gi-m-i.ii's lilt: to be so 
hard and < lieerlfss 

So Mooi* the t a~-. os I hole s ml In line, some ten 01 
eleven months a.pi. 

One afternoon -it was ni Imn nine, when the 
village is descit-d In oil ,il>l< hodieil workeis - a 
stiangei made Ins .ippeai.tiu e ll< was a mfli.inlv- 
looking vagahoml, null g<i//ly ui-kunpl beaul and 
hair, and wore a gre.isv. latn-icd piloi-ilmh jaiket. 
wliirh gave him a -a aiming look ; the few who 
noticed him set linn down a- a dangerous-looking 
tramp. 

He knoikcd at si-ii-i.il i -II.ig. •. which wire i-uiplv 
and locked up, urml lie • aim- In t>ld Mis. ISryci-'s, who 
was at home, looking aftei hei neighbour’s thildien. 
She was dicadfulh liightni«:d and holicil the half-dour 
a« he tame up the path, but lie spoke civ illy, and asked 
where llencral«•sboin lived. In liei Hunv she pointed 
out Kivc-coi neie.i Cottage, and bl.tined luisclf foi it 
bitterly aftei wauls. 

What happened Miliirqui-ittlv we onb know fiom 
the testimony of Mr.. Sale, who was aroused by 
hearing a loud alien alion at the general’s over the 
way. She could di.iinclly hear Ins \oiee speaking, 
-evidently in a passion, as also the angiy harking of his 
dog: presently tin- pom beasigave a pieicing howl, 
and immediately aftei that tlieie was silence. She 
stootl watt.lung, with hei luait beating, as she said, so 
that she < ould h- .u it, anti saw an ev d-looking tramp 

issue front the -i mral's collage. He seemed to be 

quite satisfied with Iniii-cll. anti walked away with a 
’jaunty air, smoking a pipe. 

She lushed .moss ;u om e to see what had hap¬ 
pened, and found the poor old gentleman lying back 
in his chair insensible, and bis tiu-ty dog t touching 
and whining at his feet 

She ran iniiotl at once to Mi« lletn s. and word 
was then sent on to me. my wile and I limiting to the 
Scene as fast as we rmild. When w-- goi then* \ve 
found deal old Mis- Hetty he i already sent her man 
off on a pony to <iie.it Welle;b\ to fetch a doitor. 
She was crying as though her hear’ would break, 
and wringing her fat hands hi tlespau 

The general was quilt: ins-nstbl'*, and had evidently- 
had a lit, as his ir.mtlh was drawn to one side. There 
was no sign of a scuffle saving that the poor dog had 


had a terrible blow, which seemed to have paralysed 
his hiiid-quaitcis ; evciything in the room was un¬ 
touched cxcipt i di.iwei in the wilting desk, which 
was open, wiili a hunch of keys hanging hum the lock. 
Oil the table lay two open books: Rawhnson’s 
” I leiodoliis ‘ ami ^ ule's “ Maim Polo.' 1 with a pencil 
ltd w cm tin l-avi. : the general had evidently been 
engaged in <onip.iimg passages and making notes 
in the maigin 

Women a• i than ;htI’ul m emergencies, and the idea 
• ii< Hired to no will in witte to Mine. Ihipiul, his 
dnughti i i in-ii. i injity p.u king < .iw vvhii h slooit at 
the li.uk »i bum.! a stamp hinting the names of 
Smith. J hipuii X tn„ 't. Kite <le la ( i.ii mine, Ihmlv.uix-. 

1 mole ilie kiln then and llieie, iiiliiiiiiuig Mine. 
Ihipiui th it hei l.itln i was ill, and posted it that same 
dav 

Mh.ii i.nl iiippemd we iieu i knew acituulely, and 
nnloitim.iielv ihi gie-ial's suvanl was out that after¬ 
noon -le Ii i*| gnni to (iieat Welleihy on an errand 
loi Imn 

Ovei .i'llI ovei a •,a.n we have disinswd the matter, 
living to pu n 1,0 s. together, ami the Inflowing, in the 
vvorels o| 'its !'•■ .tv. is the latest ami niuil plausible 
\ Cl sioll o! thi '■tm y 

“That m.in, whoever hi- was, was known to the 
gencinl, who would not have been m a i.ige and 
stoiimd -l i aiaumr: he came to get money from him, 
ami lili.illv the old in.ui h ul given him the keys ol the 
chawei wiki. In kept it They < mild not have been 
taken from Inm by lone ; why, a powcilul, brave man 
Ilk- tin :,t i.i-iiI would have made nothing of that 
tiainj. . and In sides that, on the mil 1 just behind him, 
and w11Inn re ,n h of lus aim. hung his old cavalry .sabre 
and a (ihom l.a kooku. Old is lu- is, he vvoiilil have 
i leaied ih.it >nniii ol tiamps in two-twos if he had had 
a mind to \o ; In- gave him the key, and told him 
when-to Inn, tin moiuy. 1 ’iohablv when the fellow 
m ill to tin wnimg-ialile the dog Hew at him, and he 
gave il a blow with his slick ; you may depend upon 
it, it was th- sight of that blow and the scream of the 
pooi beast whnh brought on the lit. It could not 
have ! -i u aim wise. I should not like to be the man 
who sum k I’ it sm h a blow with Ins master standing 
by : 1 should not expect to leave the house jauntily, 

with a pipe m in> muutli." 

When llu-doclm i.tiiie he pronoiuued il to be a ease 
of apoplexy. The gcneial was put to bed, and Miss 
He. k y drew timn him a long list of directions, which 
she undertook in carry out. 

1 iom th it time she hardly left his bedside, and 
slept, if she sh-pl at all, in a chair. About three in the 
inoimng afte. his attack the old man recovered con-' 
xiioiisiivss. .nut in a voice which was quite intelligible^ .- 
thou'Ii rather thick, asked for Hat, ami how lie was.' 
15 y -m inspiration of sensibility'- I cannot call it Smy-'. 
thing else sin had laid the poor wounded animal oh’ 
the hed by the side of his mailer. 

I'at n very well,” she said. “He is by youf'i 
side.” ‘ 

The old man stretched out his hand and patted b)p 
favotfrite’s head, and the faithful beast, by a strottg 

' -- • .-v, ■ s. ■ -M i.r-s-a.-.t-;.- 
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effort, dragged himself along by bis fore-legs and 
Inked his master’s fare. With a sigh of relief the 
general turned tound and fell asleep. 

l‘‘or three days and nights Miss Hetty hardly left his 
bedside; she admiuisteied the mediums and the beef- 
tea and jellies winch wore bimight horn her house, till, 
on the fmntli day in the afternoon, a lly fiom (Iie.it 
Welleihy drew up ,tl the door. 

My wile and I happened to h.t\e tailed to nnpuie 
abet mil old fuend, and were talking to Miss I Sell v in 
the (i.nlonr. Out of the lit, almost helore ii had 
stopped, then sp-uug tin clog.mi-lookiug woman. She 
w - asvei\ pale and .igilalcd. and when she taint; into 
the collage she looked .ihont her with a seated and 
bewildciod look. 

“Maclaine Dupuit," I ..ml she bowed—'‘*\nm 
(alhet is \ei\ nut. It liellei 

A shoil d ill, man Im hind In-i hotted also, .oul 
thanked tut in pei f. el Engl- h 

Y'c pointed to the ii.moe wooden stain a-e wlm h 
led to the genet a I s loom Sin llew up it. and we had 
ju.1 Him* to heni In- ttiiie i lying ■ 

“ \ t im. i- th.il you. tny < Inld * " 

We .tide soltlx oul of tin- loom and i losed the tlooi. 
Theie .lie aeiies too si* i<• I to he ml'mlcd upon even 
by the most (letoled liieiaK 

When we stood in tin* stieci outside, I ..ml to my 
who-- 

“Wltore li.tte 1 srn that l.ue lietoie ' ant! who i. 
she like ? ’ 

All the way .is m walked I was pu//lin ; my hiatus, 
and when we tool, leate of Mis> Hetty at hoi gaidtn 
gate, I told hot to t;o to bed at out e and sleep it 
out. 

“ IJui as for im," I said, “ 1 shan't sleep unitss 1 
can pu//le mu the mysli iy of that lure.' - 

It took me a long tune, hut it tame at last, and I 
jumped up wii'u a shout ttliuli almost (lightened mt 
poor wile 

“ 1 hate it," 1 s.iitl - it ,s the fate of the Tottniey 
bust ol Juno. The exact fare, the same luoatl massive 
brow, the long deep mints ami nariow eyes, the broad 
nose anti full lip • " 

And then I fell to im.' ,, i;; Did she spike me as 
beautiful ? Ilanlly, I said to myself. Putty? 1 >> no 

means ; and then I jumbled up a number of confused 

notions in my head, tthiih lesulted in a vague ton- 
elusion that the (iieeks had their own peculiai ideas, 
and we hate mils : in which edifying fi.uno of mind 1 
went to bed. 


•I. 

Tiik rest of my tale is soon told. 

Months have passed, and Midsummer Day has gone 
to join the years, anti to swell the bulk of used-up 
discarded time which lies piled up in the abyss 
behind uS, Wc ate still praying for rain, ami indulging 
in glooiny anticipations ol the coining winter. Little 
Welierby is pretty much as it was at the outset of this 
narrative, aod thc general walks about with a firm 

<K * » . ‘ * •• • ’ * n 
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step as of yoic, apparently unhurl : Ills dog. Pat i» as 
keen for r.ita and mice as e\ei, with but one ailment, 
as a result of the* mdeal lie went linough ; namely, a 
sort ol involuntary twitching nr St Vituss Dance, 
winch affects one of his fore-leg.. 

I must relate in a bin.I and smnin.tiy n.u what 
liappened. 

1 lie geneial’s attack turned cm! to lie a -light one, 
and he recovered inpidlv M. Dupuit soon leMirned 
to Hwrdeaux, but Ins wile stayed a mniitli to nnisc her 
l.itlier. She slept at Miss iietlv's. who would lie.u of 
no other air.iiigcmeiit, and who also insisted upon 
sitting up alleinate nights with her at kue-tonuiecl 
Outage, until the old man was well enough to be left 
bv himself Vera Dupuit brimmed ovci with love and 
giatitude to mu dial gossip, and she hugged her and 
‘nlib'd ovei her when they paired. 

Hut I hough the geuei.ii mod to have recovered his 
heniili. things dal not m.itcli with their accustomed 
gait lie sildniii in m ahioad, and we were distressed 
by symptoms ■. huh the dnit'ii ..honk his head about, 
and niliihulcd to shaiteiid n- ivc* \ll on a sudden. 
Ii lwevei -I ilei.k it was in tin limnlli ot February •- a 
i liaiigc ■ .line nVi'i li'in. ind he I■ .net* the same old 
■ in i,il he used in Im nluay % .i'uu id, and in and out 
'■I i ullages, t liking sti.uglit to people .is helore*. Hat 
was well lielme It’s m istei who, oUdlv enough, does not 
know (li.it auviliii.v cvci liappi ind to the dog; that 
uiCmUiU m ila lenil.le siene ui tlu* (.outage has faded 
entirelv Ii "in hi' uietiioiy. 

\l Diipuii lias WMind up Ins all.uis in Hordcaux. 
and is liuii:* in a lioii'i* iwo mile, bom our village, 
wlm h lie has lined Im t!n**e months : but the geneial 
won’t budge Imm Free eoiucic.l Collage 

A c*-»l.'i«i.i\ afteiuooii the lownlev Juno, as I like to 
i.dl hoi, *al a long lime in our g.uden. She had 
ili ix< n mc*i m lu-i poire nap, hut finding that the 
geneial had gone fishing. i aim* on to us. Her 
yoniigist . InUl was with In ■ : a ,\n\i little beauty of 
lluoe wars -ilu. with daik hisiious eves like her 
nioilui s. and a mass of w.wv blown hair hanging on 
la i sJiouldiis. 

Mv son, a midshipman in the Navy, who is at home 
on leave, at ouoi took possession of the little girl, and 
placed liei on his knee ; bill Ills tl.ltlilL.il blUslJtlCneSS 
seemed to offend tl.e young beauty she llew into a 
violent passion, healing lmn with hot tmy lists aad 
si-ianibling oft' his 1 nee, m which pioccss she made a 
lisplay of a pair of fat leg. and cpi.unity of trilled 
utidci clothing. 

In her rage, she levelled to I Ik* language* she* 
piobably knew best, and tin n took refuge by her 
mother's skirts, where site stood sinking hoi forefinger 
and scowling at him most fciociotisly 

They soon made it up. lmwcur, and giadually 
vanished away. When they returned, little Miss Marie 
had hei cheeks, her fro< k. and her pinafore stained 
with indubitable bhick-cuuaiu juice. 

Juno, in the meantime, had been voiv conviminic.i 
live, and had told us the whole story of our dear 
general. 

The ruffianly-looking man who had caused his illness 
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was his Own son by a former marriage, and very 
much older than Vera Dupuit. 

“ Rutherford," she slid, “ had been very wild and 
very bad- quite dreadfully wicked, so 1 have heard. 
He ruined father altogether with paying his debts and 
getting him out of trouble; and finally- vihat neither 
I nor my husband knew -father hail mmtgugcd his 
pension, and sent him ulf to Australia to do what ho 
could for himself, making him promise that he should 
never see his face again. 

“He has told us that lie lould not hear the idea 


doubt, earned something by writing on the subject; 
but still,” she said -and here her lustrous eyes began 
to sparkle with countless little lights, and the great 
tears burst tlicir banks and flowed over -“lie must 
sometimes have had very little. I know front his 
servant that he lias lived fur weeks on poriidge and 
the vegetables from his garden/' 

“ lie has said to me jokingly that live shillings is 
little for a week's rent, but it .s sometimes very haul to 
pay." 

When she had had a little riy, she went on again. 



of remaining in London and dwindling into a seedy, 
shabby old man, so he determined to cut quite adrift 
from iveiyono, and tesigned his club ; and none of 
his old li tends there ever knew what hail heroine of 
him. 

“Hu always vviote'most ihecrful letters to me, 
describing this <<miiiry, that he had stall a pretty 
cottage, and that In was so happy and comfortable, 
with such nice neighbours and fiionds; and wc, of 
course, thought that he hail his pension. It was really 
quite naughty of him ; but that is his wav- -lu: ivdl be 
independent of otluis. 

• • “You know, die went on, “be i- consi.ired the 
^greatest living autiioiitv on all that concerns India. 
He is especially great on 'he subject 0 ( the tribes on 
the North-west frontier, and has often been consulted 
by Government.. Whilst he hAs lived here he ha?,/rip 


“ It was a tenible time after I got your kind letter. 
The hurried packing, the long, long journey, and then, - 
when I got to this village and the cariiagc stopped" 
bcioro that cottage. 1 felt quite dazed. ‘This can’t be., 
.my fathei’s house,’ I said to myself. It seemed like „ 
an evil dieant; and father is such a .distinguislred? ' 
man. , 

“ Well, it is not for us, who have our own sins to* 
answer for, to flunk of what retribution may be meted'£ 
out to otlteis, but Rutherford certainly left this. work)-;, : 
with a heavy load upon his soul.” ** . *v' 

. ‘ Is he dead?” niy wife and I said, almost in one 1 '- 
breath. . • 

“ Yes ; he died last February.” ; ■» 

N And how did he find out where the gener^iyt^fv 
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he got someone to write a letter from his dictation to 
Mr. 1 ‘cnniquick, our family solicitor, saying that he 
had just come from Australia, and wished to semi 
General Osborn some tidings of his son who was out 
there. I’cnniquick fell into the trap, and wrote to the 
address given him. 

“ Rutherford died in a lodging somewhere in the 
East-chd of London, ami it was that letter ol I’cnni- 
quick’s, found on his person, which led to Ins identifi¬ 
cation.'’ 

“ Of com sc he came to the general to gel mone> from 
him?’’ I said. 

“Yes, and father ll.itly refused: told him lie had 
broken his wind, and thientened to ki< k him out nf tin- 
house ; and then the wretched man said ho would go 
to the Union in the town licit to get lelief, and would 
tell them who lie was. Poor father could noi stand 
that, and gave him the key ol his drawn, tilling him to 
take what he wanted, hut to lomembci that wli.il was 
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there had to last him two months. Rutherford took 
it all, hut father does not remember anytiling that 
happened after he gave the keys." 

1 had not been able to lake my eyes off our Juno's 
face dining this narration, and aftei she had gone I 
said to my wife—“ Do you know, my dear, that our 
ideas of female beauty are quite conventional and 
absurd. We have got to admire arched i-yi-biow.s, 
thin noses, ami tiny mouths, and 1 venly believe it 
is those monstrous fashion-platis which have cor- 
ihplcd and vitinted f>ur t.nic. The Greeks perceived, 
with their miming taste, wlmi is undoubtedly the 
highest type of fimale beauty/’ 

•• I hey had fixed ideas on the subjc* 1, no doubt,'’she 
said, “and did not allow then heads to be turned by 
the last r.vimplc-.’' 

I wiily believe that my dear, affectionate partner 
intended this lemark to be very cutting. 


FRESH AIR \S A MEDICINE. 


IIV A I'AMIIV 1)01 low. 



OR yeais pan ihe many 
vn I lie.-, of ftcsli air >1 ivc- 
been loudly pioclainud, 
both in season and out ot 
season. Yet much ignor¬ 
ance still prevails in icgard 
to its value and the m < rs 
sity for it -many even id 
those who profess to believe 
in ils excellence take every 
means to keep it out of their own houses as completely 
as possible. A widespread notion exists, for example, 
that draughts necessarily accompany an abundant 
supply of fresh air; and as it is quite obvious that 
draughts are to be avoided for health's sake, it seems 
to follow that risk is mcaiied in thoroughly ventilating 
our houses. Hut draughts really mean an unequal dis¬ 
tribution of the incoming air, which results in the pro 
•duction of currents ; and this unequal distribution is 
due to a defective system of ventilation. 

A few simple and well-known experiments tcacli us 
the necessity for fresh air and the ill-efforts of cutting 
' 'ofT.rhe supply : c.g., if a piece of lighted candle be 
placed in a closed gliss jar, the light gradually becomes 
plaint and eventually goes out, showing that combustion 
;i> impossible except m fresh air. Every child ran tell 
i as the reason. The oxygen in the jar has been used 
;>p. and carbonic acid gas is formed. It is this same 
action that takes place in a colliery explosion ; the 

S lftfeNdamp,” whicli proves so fatal to the colliers, 
flbcaling those who escape injury from the explosion 
di Vchiefly carbonic acid gas, which is formed by 
“jitiop.'pf the “ fire-damp." It neither supports 


Ntmu ions insiam . s of ils id effects upon health may 
lie riled pcih.ips the hc-.l known is tlu hisloty of ih-i 
Ul.u.k Ho'e of C.tl* nil.1 \Yc know .dsn that the 
health ol 0111 army and of our navy has materially 
miprmid Mine lw-lter xy sinus el > cimlatimi have been 
iiilmdund. It is thcichuc icii.im that a sufficient 
supply of fresh lir is ncu-ss.ny for health. I.earning 
f.n I-. and applying llu.in to t ry-day life air, however, 
two vi iv dilit-11 m tiling-.: and 1 venture to ilunk that 
the pi.irtir il npplir ilion of our knowledge of ventila¬ 
tion and of lhe value of fresh ail is 1101 so well earned 
out as it should be. If we considei for a moment all 
the agents which aie at woik in our houses consuming 
the oxygen which is mvcsxaiy for life and activity, we 
shall sir. the necessity of providing a constant renewal 
of n. 

In tin- first place we have lirrs. They are, however, 
distinctly beneficial, because they aid largely in pro¬ 
moting ventilation, and beiause also the injurious 
products of combustion are at wire removed. In fact, 
if a fire draws well, it is positive proof that there is a 
certain quantity of fresh air enter.ng the 100m, and .1 
.smoky chimney often mciely depends upon an insuffi¬ 
cient air-inlet, limning gas i-. another matter. Ilcicwe 
have a vrty large quantity of air rendered useless, and 
all the prodmts of combustion air distributed through 
the room- products which iiirltuh- an nutating acid, 
which may be piesent in a sufficiently large quantity 
to injure delicate fabrics. I may mention that the 
objection to warming a bedroom by lighting the gas 
depends upon these facts. Lamps and candles are less 
injurious ; still, they use up a considerable quantity of 
oxygon and generate much carbonic arid gas. The 
ideal artificial light is the e-Icctric incandescent lamp. 
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which lias absolutely no effect upon the air of a 

100m. 

Stove's do much to vitiate the atmospbeiv of a room. 
Ikullv made ‘•loves, especially if the pipe he made of 
(ustiion. may yiv«* use to .m cm ecdmyly poisonous 
“.is, tailed c.uhonie ovide. wliiili even m esci s-aveb 
minute quantnies is injimoiis to hcalili. 'I lie people 
who live in the room are,however,tin means by which 
the air is most surely \mated. It was thought at one 
time that it was snnplv In ispnue; i i:ln*nit .mil gas 
and using up the oxygen in the pi.» •! lespnatioii 
that the an )s leiulend unlit lot nn . hie Hus did not 
explain the iinpf can: aim simiy am II not mil in 
badly '.enlilated n-niii., and u was liiillui loiiiul ill.it 
pure i ail.oim' a< el i oi.ld be mli.alui ed into a loom in 
far gleatei q*i niiitv than i. (omul even in oveiciowded 
apaitments wuh.oiit |u..<lin mg .on ill cited upon those 
living in it. It is now- billeted that the injmions 
naluie of air wlm li lias h*en In eat lied is due to the 
picseiiii m it o! iiiinule quantities of wiy poisonous 
orgauir malic, supposed to he exhaletl fioin the 

I lines. 

Ilefoie dinsideriinj hmv the .nr »l a mom may be 
purified by ventilation, u may be as well to point out 
how serious a ii'h is evpeiiciuvd In those who n liise 
to admit pleniv ol tiesli nil into thru holism. ’1 he 
widespread pieseure of tuliwviil.ise., 01 eoiisumpiiou, 
111 England is closely associated with the want of pmper, 
ventilation m living looiiisaml m wink-hop-.. Fishei 
men, ayriiullur.il laboinei.s, and all iliose following 
outdooi oicupalioiis are cmnpai.c.ively i.ueh eon 
Slimptne, while tlie ilisea.e i> only too limNy pnva 
lent among those who wnrl. in small ami now tied 
rooms. Othei discasiaiuony which may be men¬ 
tioned measli~., whooping < >>ie;li, bum. Intis, and 
especially di.mlurn, .lie not only more fieqnent in 
badly-ventilated houses, but .lie also mine lat.tl than 
wheie die ventilation is r’lu lent. flu sc diseases au: 
responsible lor tie.- yu-.ili-r pinpmtuui ol ilealhs which 
occur in inl.mty and e.uly t hildliood. li is tliereloie 
certain that the plea loi lie>h air is not inciely a fail 
of the sanitary enthusiast, but is justified by the evil 
effects icsultiny ft in ii its alisi me 

'I he bedmom. m which vu stay the longest time 
onmleimptidly, is uufoiiun.ileiy the vvoisi ventilated 
room in the iii:i|<>i ity of i.isis 'I lie ilooi is shut, the 
window dosed, the nrepl.ici* coveted up; even sand¬ 
bags aie iiicii to keep out tin- evei die.tiled diaiight.s ; 
the bed is mii munded with niit.im-, iiv wlm h the foul 
air is piev< nled from being dislnlu u d thiouyh the 
room, .mil iln-iehy ilduteil. Tlie wonilii i., as the 
Irishman lem.ukcd, that we don't wake tqi some 
fine morning and Imd mu selves dead m our beds. 
Too often mil sleep is broken 01 di-tnibctl by 
dreams, and ,.e beyin the day heavy an,', dull; 
we assign all inaniu I of icasons foi this state of 


ihings except the right one . tlie loom should be laiye 
enough to enotaut lonstantlv a sufficient supply of 
frcsli air. Thcoretieally, the minimum amount of air¬ 
space to be allowed Im each poison is one thousand 
cubic feet, that is to say. the space supplied by a 
loom ten feel liiyh, ten f. ii long. and ten feet broad, 
making no allowance Im spate i.cmpied by furniture, 
f'.ven tin* an inntaineil in sue h a loom will only suffice 
tm quilt a slum linn. In this climate the air ol a 
mom, unless aililii ial means ol vintilaiion are applied, 
i.uinot lie changed inoie than thiee times an hour 
willumt causing ill.nights , ami the ic.ison why one 
tlimis.uul cubic feel of span- is given as the minimum 
is that three thousand mine feel ol air pel hour are 
iiquiicd by an average adult. It will In readily 
mitlnslood, then-fore, that in .1 loom ■ liv.ed np as l 
have descnbed the atinospheie hecomes vitiated In an 
injurious diyiee. 

ICifeetu.il ventilation of rooms can easily be aiiaiigcil. 
fresh ai: 1 an cnloi by tin* window and the nnpuiv air 
escape thionyli the chimney. If 1! be objected that 
an open window i> dianyhty, the cm rent of air can he 
diiectei! upvv.iid- In a vciv simple devu e. 'I he Imvei 
window sash is .aw-il and tin open -pace below filled 
in with a board thiee inches wide, lilt 1 n-; the window- 
fi.iine .u cm.iti ly. I'lie current ol air 1 nteis henvi en 
tin two s.i-lies. and ,1 di aught is avuilk'tl. 1 Olllll’S 
\entilni 11 lubes are basiil upon this piinciplv. Of 
1 must-an mill. 1 for foul air must lie pi01 ided, and U 
is easy to make an opening into the uppei part of the 
chimney Ineast. II in the mmiiiiiy the windows he 
opened widely lop and bottom -so as to admit air 
and sunshine lively, a yreat imp row ineiil in sleep and 
in yciiei.il lie ill Ii w ill be cxpei icnccii by those who 
slept m tin- pu-iunisly seaie.i up liediomn. l luldtcn 
aie p 11 In nt.uly .siisecplil'lc to the inllueiice of impure 
aii,.mil then-lore e-pu ial caie should Ik laki 11 to pro¬ 
tect (In in bom it. Scliooliooms are often badly 
w.iililan-d. .md consequently the cluhlren sutToi in 
health and 11. temper. Miu.h of tin headache and 
listl. ssues- pupnl.uly ascribed to over-pressure is really 
due to niMiliii ieiit oxyyen. 

Om: (limy must not he foryollen ; we must gel 
pun- an io sl.ut with from out side. \ erv often the air 
as it 1 nteis is inquire, owing to faulty iliains or ash¬ 
pits full of decomposing mallets. <>1 the house may 
be built on that abomination known as made soil: 
that is to say, ovei a hollow filled up with a soil made 
up of all sorts of town refuse, f oul gases arc gene- 
1 aieil, which enter tlie house anti take disease with 
tinm. Much care might, tlicicfmc, to be taken to 
sclei t a house which shall be free from the dangers of 
insumtun suinmnilmys. If. in addition, plenty of air 
and light are constantly admitted, much will have 
been . done to seeme long life, robust health, and 
happiness. 
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THE EDGE OE A PRECIPICE. 

A SWISS advkntlkk. 

By BESSIE E . BUFFETT. 


rriAI'IIK till MKM. 

" Aid 1 I in •■■•I !i. i.i tii'l m* !• • 

Niiil i* »• n*» u»* » .*. i'iui* »** 

I «> \ \- i »!••! »• «•.' 

I' . I*. Im I MM . 

s il mil .1 pilv. I'in, tli.ii von diil 
iii>! go in llie Sl.uil*li!u li Willi 
lI k- Ii.lnu .1 . 'In-, iilli riimm r 
' I ■ liiiiU in.I. imiiln -1 . 1 Ii.ivi 
m-i-ii i; .itn-r *'.iiii, .uni dun l ".mi 
In Ik- di i|i|Miinti‘d ;is I should 
ieit.ni.lv in- in'" Af'ei t"ii 
uu^ulis di) weatlu-i, il i. prob- 
alil\ a men- Im kle 

“ I '.in I am .di.ml y«ni "ill I" 
ip|)i'i| and dull alniu- i.-*li n.c, fli-ar bin : and i: i>. 
one ill lln- linn,;, in do v<>u know. 

‘‘Hill 1 don i ".ml in am llim„,' was the laughing 
response of lln- I-ill in. hi '•lull hid al full length lies,do 

her. “Aik! .ii < nu .m- n. li.nj; i*n ..]'i»m m. -bann 

fully, 1 Si.i\i a •■nod mind n-'l l<> n-i !■* du- bait l.\ 
remindin’ imi ili.il "» liavi nevi b-ml '-.n li ndu-r 
yet, and lliat il is tmi kite In In ;m min 

The two weie sitting in one ot die 'had; nook, of 
the Kleineln-1,:, as dn piitlv woodid • I'liin m e in .it 
Zwisi.henl.ik* ii is tailed. Al tlieir I. ■ l the I ak«. ol 
III lone, " il 11 Us liin.id siieti II of blue watei, lav i .dill III 
the sunny silliness ol llie August alti moon. 

* SSeluud exit inled the valley of Vk Ii Iii iiiuieu, with ils 
iiiniinicralile Inonks and ineky In iglils. while .iiniind 
them rose the peaks of Mum h. lugei, Schwahnei n. 
Niesen. and li df a do/en other moiint.iins, tile Jiingli.ni 
looking* in the dim tlisi.ince like a snowy ■ loud on die 
deep blue sky. The w.um softness of die an m that 
sheltered spot, .mil the beauty of the p.inoiuiu.i visible 
through the trei s on i-voiy side, made il easier to p.u- 
don Eiic .Mooic-Slt’vens’ taste for t/olrr /m 
es]ieci.illy as a glance at him suftieed to show that 
laziness was no beset ini'; sin of lus, as a rule. 

II is long 1 1 nine was too bony and spare, and his thin, 
intelligent tare, with Us huge teatim * and keenly 
penetrating eyes, were ch.nacleiisiie lather of ristless 
activity of muni and body than ol any indolence. 

His mother was gl.nl enough to see the lines worn 
by endless anxiety, study, and wink in an evei im leas¬ 
ing London t (insulting piaciicv — snooth-ug dn-m-vlvis 
out under the mtlueiu e ol i lunge ol sien- and r.’-i. 
She was so unlike !u.r son a to make i! sale to p-etlu t 
that he had iesenihled I’is (alliei. Having m.u icd 
unusually v.trlv in lift, she was pai.ivn.olv voi-hlul- 
looking to b<- the mother of a man own.ng to thirty* 
seven years, her .ilnind.itit brov.n li.nr being but little 
tinged with grey,and her still fiesli complexion smooth 
and unwrinkled. The happy expression in her sweet ■ 
grey eyes and her mouth told of a gentle, contented 



ti'iiipei.uneiit. md mail* the "hole l.iee more attractive 
to main people dun that nlTt-vciisli e.igu giilhood in 
tills tlis-atislieil agi 

•• She is lln- in. i pe n ••in! i ompaii:..n m the win Id,” 
bin sountin:- - sink when Ira’isds veniiurd a hint 

mvei uioii di.it voungir sin lety wonld Ik- more 
t ongeniiil and thet-ilul lor his liolidavs. 

“ Mi~s, 11 ,.iii I'liMiui-.t isaliogethi* too lieuioustra 
live Im me. -.ml, ronimiiing die Miluvrl, with a 
suggestive up-.v ml ..lame at his ninlhvt. 

“ You .Hi nil haul to phase. I nr. ’ said Mrs. 
Muon- Siiveii', wdi a little sigh. “ I wonder whether 
) (.il vv ill ev i i lieil i gn I to suit ) oil : 

“ \Mial oi ei'.ie nnpoit.iiit e isvvluihci I should 
hit siiii am --.•il . only a blind oi'e, I believe' 
ii-Iiii lied In i i-n. half in jest, hall s:i c.nrn s|. 

‘ Von aie u p' il>. t iuouein.mi.it- on ili.it poml," said 
In, moth' l indignantly. 

“ Well, win n a man has hcanl the opinion candidly 
given that In :. ilu ugliest spot inu-n ol lus s|.\ at bilge, 
and lias novel luu ml any inilopiT.tliT.l auihnnty 10 
(oiitiadut ilu .is-eiluni. u knot ks tin 11ineen out of 
him 

“ '1 host two stupid Simpsons, .md tln-tr eipially 
idiot ic cousins ' As il then opinio is .vcic wmlh oiu- 
sidei.ititui ' \ fill me lit Itci•looking tl'.iii nine tenths 

ol die men i in- uii-i-ls."’ 

‘‘As von au- die only woman ot"i likely to s.iv or 
lliink so. I had bi ller stu k to you. I think, mother. It 
is altei six. shall we he siiollmg link.' 1 mi will* 
want to i linage vonr thess, | suppose, anti 1 must jyu 
into anolhei ernt before supper ; and lie rose to Ins 
lev l with a giant e both meuy and atfeetionate at his 
mother. 

Tiie si.bicet of his marriage was their sole point of 
di-agreement, and iii this they were cutainly poles 
asuiuiet -Mrs. Mooie Stevens maiutainingwith natural 
inotlieily t-omicliim that the woman worthy to wed 
her only and piet urns “ bov” had vet to lie tle'cim red. 
Iviu 's unvarying opinion of himself has just been cited, 
lor he had ulvvavs been absurdly sensitive on the sub¬ 
ject of his personal di-licient.ics. ical and imaginary. 
As a boy, he was remarkably “lanky” for his years,- 
and his long legs and arms and dark fa* - c had wort 
him the amiable tide of “ inonkev tip a stirk ” at Win¬ 
chester. Ma’uriiy had broadened his shoulders, and 
made his six feel two inches less conspicuous ; but his 
ft. nines were still ion large for his thin, clean-shaven 
la.'c. Since overhearing the laughingly-expressed 
iiiticism above alluded to, lie had more than ever, 
'hmnk front gills’ society, until his mother sometimes,, 
feared lie would develop into the typical woman- 
hater. ' -* 

There is a number of fresh people coming in " he. * 
said, straining his cye^ vn the direction of the.rtatpl' 



*•?: -k'&TiiE ‘Huge .or 

•d’Angletetfre, at whose •. doors its omnibus' was dts- 
■gorging a fiqwd ofnfiw-comers. “ I thought the hobse f 
WtfjB V V .'V/*/* ’’ .tk " ' 

** Oh, i fancy they can always make room for more,” 
laughed Mrs. Moore-Stevens. 

“ If the hotel gets overcrowded, I vote we move on,” 1 
said Erie. “They’ll give us treacle instead of honey 
■for breakfast. It is getting thicker every morning 
already.” 

Thicker still was the crowd in the dining-room, half 
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shaded by long curling lashes, were bent upon her 
plate, and imperceptible at the moment. : . 

“.’Hang it! A girl beside me! ” he said to himself, 
with fresh regret at the departure of the sub-editor of 
a leading medical paper with whom he lud been iihle 1 
to enjoy the luxury of talking “ shop ” in low tones. 

“ I suppose I shall have to speak to her, if they’re 
here for any length of time. I lope they aren’t • ” 

But his neighbour was peculiarly silent, for a gill; 
and she did not even look at him for several minutes. 
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-$n hour later, when the Moore-Sicvcnses descended to 
v'|the*tr places. Amid a little confusion, room was made 
t. to Eric for three now artivah ; a young married 
t-ind a girl, evidently a sinter of one of the couple, 
took the chair 'reside him in an awkward, stum- 
g manner, suggestive of a school-girl. Vet there 
aj,nothing otherwise gauche in her appearance; in 
ct,,ks£aras Eric could judge from the hasty sidelong 
rVey he -snatched as the fust course was taken round, 
was. rather pretty, and fictilr in build. Her dark 
V«j:bright and wavy; her pale skin was clear, save 
bt unbecoming “ sun kisses,'/ and her little 



sweet. Her'large haiel eyes. ,in not joinin 


•lining winch her companions were deliberating over 
the wine card. 

“Tioul? Have \ou any filleted fish? No? Angela, 
my dear, will you venture on trout?” said the young' 
malron’i high-pitched voice. “ 1 don’t fancy there arc- 
inn ny bones," 

“ No, thank-,, 1-'ranees.’' was the shyly-given reply. 
“ I —I would rathei not, please ; ,a and the gill’s car and 
check weic suffuscil suddenly with ted. 

Erie did not concern himself, beyond the thought, 
that she was a bashful miss, atraid of fish-bones. He 
was assailed, too, at the moment by Dolly Parkhurst 
from opposite, who assuied him volubly of his loss 
1 in not joining their Sraubbach expedition. “It was 


;.v.< 
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more of a veil than ever. Even the guides said 
so, Dr. Moorc-Stcvens. And we may have rain 
shortly.” 

Though Erie winced at the title to which, as a sur¬ 
geon he was hot as a rule accustomed, he icplied 
good-tcmperedly to his nis-d-vis, without committing 
himself to any promise of joinm;: the picnic*. die was 
projecting by the do/cn. Thi n Ins attention was 
again drawn to the gul by Ins side, or rather to her 
companion. 

“The salt is at tour left, and the intist.iid beside it. 
L have cut the heel rather small, as I espu't it is tough 
as usual,' she was savin-; 

Amid the Mabel ol i un\ t i-.Uhiii, tin n-iii.nk was not 
generally hcaid ; bat t• • llu- Mo.ue-Slen iiscs and a lew 
others it was ili-lmill\ .nimble M-iihei and sun e\ 
changed-i sugge-am glan-«. uhnh '.ml " Pom gul! 
Blind ! ” .is plainlt as wind- '1 In- di-iovciy gave her 
an itnim diate miei- a in I in .s |jinlissinn.il eves, and 
he instinctively tinned nvei in Ins mind possible 
causes of the l.m. *nine iluie was mi distiguiemuit, 
it was probably due in i»i .u i uu-nt m disease of the 
eye-ball ; yet tin - liliiulm s u.i, ev nlenlK nt imupua 
tively lecent dale, as s|n iti|imed atb uiion at table, 
and, by her emliaii.issint m, w e, not used in ms eiving 
it in public. Inti ii-si.n-, i.iw. teiv 

“You may talk to la r :u s.ilett, poor child." said 
his mothei s suit tun a. “SI*, uni lit li i;;hti ned by 
your ogle Inuk-. .n .my i.uo 1 

He H'luined ln> ai.ti glume with a -lung of his 
shoulders, but did nut Jollun In r hint 

“ Slit]-id idi a o| bunging i blind . Inld she doesn't 
look ninth inou- to tills tii.ee. he -.ml to liei, l.itci, 
as they stood tegiilur on one ol the lulfomes, and 
watched the moon slowly tinting the waters til the 
lake with sihei, ami i.i'tm;.; tletp mtsleiioiis shadows 
oter the lieim ,«■ \|p-,. 

“Yes; ail this beauty lust to lie: ! ‘ In eat lied his 
mother symp.itlii tealK. “I nleSs they can tiv anti 
describe it,"' 

“Which to some hhinl pmple is more pain than 
pleasure. Well, good-night, mother. I shall turn in 
now, as I want to -ec the siuiri.se to mm row. It is 
better than the sunset.' lie .uhlul eliarai u-ristically. 
‘‘There are fewer women about, looking at each 
other's llounrcs, ami trying; ‘K\qui-itc! Charming!”' 

He had not been in bet I two hum s, however, when 
a rap at the door awakened him. 

“What is^i? Anyone ill?" was his instinctive 
query, ns licWpi^i^ip with all his wits about him, 
after the nianner*®lr a man accu- tomed to such 
summonses. 

“Mdllt*. Pelham—a young lady -has a uftiu/i/r , 
’ M. 1 c Doctcur.’’ the night porter's vo:»e said, in 
' broken English. “ Weel vou go :' 

“ Immediately. What is the mnnlier of Cm mom?" 

“It is an qii.ilrii'iiu', //.//•- tent , ! ’ n tinned 

the man, who was not equal to English i ui..oi.i!s. 

Eric hurried into his clothes, and bolted iipstnii* 
to the top storey with noiseless footsteps, h ; s long 
kgs taking two .steps at a lime. The narrow corridor 
showed an unbroken array of closed doors with boots 


outside, save where, at the farthest end, a smart, 
dressing-gowned figure beckoned him out of an open 
doorway. 

“Oh. thank goodness you have come!” was her 
greeting ; and he recognised the companion of his 
blind neighbour ai dinner. " It is for my sister-in- 
law ; she has fainted, and I can't get her to come to. 
I was just beginning to gU fnghlened, as she is blind, 
you know. It is a shame to wake you, but.•” 

If there was one type of woman more objectionable 
to Eric than another, it was the i batterer in illness. 


lie cut Mrs. Pelham slioit now by entering the bed- 
iiioni univivmunimisly hi -dime, tin the small 
wooden Ivd the blind gul w.i- King, as white and 
wan as the moonlit'mis which had won their way 
thiougli tin' window, and weir plating about the 
polished floor : liei almost pul-,vie-.-, hand was droop¬ 
ing over the bedside, liei pale lips uiio parted, and 
her evt s closed. 

“She is stilled: anti no wonder ' lie said briefly, 
and going to the window as lie .spoke. 

“ It won't opi ii. and in llii' wi• ti In d room all wc 
could get linn mi •Imiiney. a' tun si e, ’ said 
Mis. Pelham disgustedly. 

"Well, we must have an ..nun him. ob-erved Eric ; 
and taking up a p ii. isol which lay on the (hair near, 
lie caitlcssh llnuM tin- handle tlnoiedi two m three 
panes. I r.e.h veui tin- baginenis on die paved rourt- 
yaid IkIow "‘ipen tin iIihii w nle. please ; thcio is 
no one about.' be conlmued shortly, as he dashed cold 
water l.eely m the gnl's lace, and held the salts to 
hei nosti'Is. JI is elfin is wcie lewardeu .diei a minute, 
for she g.iqi.d ami opmud her tvt . with a slight 
shiver. 

" What is it : " .she asked, liymg to sit up. 

“You hate In oil a little faint, nr want of air: that 
is all, - ' icplied l .m kmdiy, in a lone vety different 
from that in whiili h* had uddrewil her sister-in- 
law. " It is a hot login, and you were probatily 
tired. ‘ 


“•Mi, I was ! 1 remember feeling queer and giddy, 

and tiving to call out to someone, and I don't recollect 
anything after that," said tin. girl shyly. 

“ Yes. Angela ; and I heard you the very minute. I 
am the lightest possible sleeper, Hi. Moore-Stcvcns,” 
Mis. Pelham broke, in gushingly; “anil 1 have 
nursed her so often.” 

This asseition was discounted to the hearer’s critical 
mind by the fart that the self-styled nurse was in¬ 
capable of icsioiiiig a patient from an ordinary swoon,- 
and lie remarked snubbingly that the partitions were 
so thin that it was difficult to avoid hearing the ' • 
slightest movements in the next apartment. 

“ I’ll push her bed nearer the window, and I think 
she'll do,” he continued. “ No, don’t move” (to the • 
girl); “lean lift you as well;” and in his strong, 
arms lie carried the light structure across the Uttlp" V 
loom, and close to the air, which was blowing m ^ ■ 
freshly from the smashed panes. “ Don’t scruple 
wake me again, if necessary ; my room is No. 37, 7 an " 
the second floor,” he said, with a glance at the ew/ ' \ 

face, all unconscious of his scrutiny, on the . , 

.'.‘•re. . =• ■ ••• 
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“ lUit 1 hope you’ll be aU right now ; ” and lie touched 
her hand, and was gone. 

“Well, of all the bears !” was Mrs. Pelham's com¬ 
ment. llul I know he's a clever nun, for 1 s.nv an 
envelope addressed to him : !•.. Mooie-Mevens. Esq., 

.M.D., F.R.C.S.” 

“1 think he was \erv nice," s.ud Angela i at her 
wearily. “ What is lie like to look at, J'i.iih es ' 

“Oh, a hideous fnglil ‘ vciy tall and laiikv ; but 
he has a pretty wile, a gie.il deal oldei tii.iu hull, 
self.” 

“ He lias a kind vi..> e. and soli hands," said Aitgi la. 
rc lleetivi ly. ‘ I am -mu to give \ou so iiiik h 
trouble, Fiamo. and him too. |oi 1 suppose Us 
his holiday/’ 

“Oh, that's what they .ne foi,' ieplkd Mis. I'elham 
easily. ’“Well, good-nigh l; (ton l wake me ig.un i! 
yon can help it, as I am nally </<■«/ tmd ' l\i 
put some watei by the bedside, and the aiomatn 
vinegar." 

“All light," came in a depressed lone, “and thank 
you. ’ 

Angela tossed bark tie- .lnnt imly hair bom her 
foiehead, and lued to minposc hei'sell ("i sleep, 
ller sislei-in-law’s paitiii.; admonition was mil en 
eomaging, and she ugiined a mental lesolutioii 
to snlfer much beloie sin awole lui devoted in" e 
again. The hot seaidin", leai» itiicnd m lui eyes, 
and she had to buiy lui lace in die lug apian pillow 
to smother the sobs which would «nine, despite la i 
best efforts at st If-t onlrol. It was had enough to he 
blind and dependent upon nilici •, bin when ilu 
1 unwilling ofli..ts o( tiie wile of a half-broilici w*.f.* 
; the solo lnuiisli.lUoiis. poor Angela might be pat- 
i doned lor thinking heiself the lenpient of harder 
illeasiue than that wimii falls to the lot of mosl 


niphuncd innirUna. 

“If 1 hail only died that tune ! ' was the bmdeii of 
her thoughts through the night, (hiring winch die 
scarcely did inoic than dose her eyes. 

It was a short night, however, lor niouiitnineciing 
parties were starting soon alter dawn, and some of 
them required niiuli knocking to arouse them. The 
hotel servants were eaily astir, and Angela was glad to 
follow their example, .'die had already learned to be 
handy in the dark, and could dress herself without 
disturbing the slumbers of her sister-in-law, whose 
gentle snores iveic distinguishable through the thin 
wooden partition. She had, too, the bump of locality, 
which frequently, though not universally, develops 
rapidly among the blind, and she made lici way 
^'•downstairs, with a little guidance from a fncudly 
. chambermaid. All, how delicious the air was at seven 


./ o’clock m the morning! She seated herself on a 
-bench on the verandah with a sigh of enjoyment, and 
..breathed the fresh mountain and lake breiv.es with 
. ^delight after her weary night, listening with acute 
jfe . interest to the movements and voices about her. 

“Going up the Guggisgrat?” said a mail's deep 
$P‘p93 I .after some time. “Now, Moorc-Slcvcns, conic 
^™Mth us. You’re an old hand, 1 know.” 

MsSil ft is an easier ascent from Bcatensfbih—less 


walking," said the pleasant voice Angela recognised 
at once from the night before. 

“The hotel theie is so primitive," saicl the first 
speaker. 

“ All the better," returned Eric 

“All ! were not all .Npailatis like me, my dear 
fellow," said young I'.irkluu-t. “Ai .-n* rate, I’ll 
tiy ilic longer load tilst, and coin. ..n.. by the way 
of Mount Si Ueatus.’’ 

'I li< rc was the ciuntil ol nailed boot' >n the 
^i.mi, .hi.I lb" iiiinnl ftoin w-.lchii"; 'lie In* .• part)' 
of men oil to where, m the sli.uk. i-e iiotKi-d lus 
p limit o| tin night bclou. She •‘••ut*! no' x e him. 
-o lie took a long sinvrv witlioii. •■i«ii• ilia—-lug hel. 
tlei paibd i !mks, blai k-rimioi.i vies.-.-d droop of 
ill- lip-, and lilt • I ge-tin*- as -lie !i.ii:vil ag.rnst the 
I Mi I. i.l tin bemh, alike pou.led to a lvd night and 
an 1111vlit shcvl aii-.iig. He In i h.iiu : ,.md asked 
lmw in- n ll 

i know voe, • • i imv. bce.in-v you haven't 
slept, lie said 

An m !.i tin d to sc. .i.. 

“ l mill's-. h.m'iv i w nk.' hi* *-.ml u^ ml. 

• NoMoilv.ieilaii.lv/' - mi the gill nu fully. “But 
n w.i too bad in wak" von lor -ueli a tilde 1 haven’t 
apologiseil ui I hope !<•./ iinl.it g* l up early for 
tin- same r- ason . 

“uli. I i .n do win. vi i. •sttie sleep,' said Eric 
ia- !v *“\\i ii.nn to, you know And it’s worth 
giiiing up to -et the sun imping slowly up over 
i In ii'i.aiit.iuis. I ii' i a lew pml: si leaks voine over 
the 'in w, i!n n they t!e« |.i •. and spu ad gradually, 
uni1 1 .n l.i't the vvlioa' louiiliy is lloodetl with the 
golden mis. 1 would i.iilm .-i e it than the sunset.” 

\ngi la listciii d eagi ily. 

“till, thank you'" sin ..mi. with a sigh. “It is 
so nii •• ui hear n dcsfi ili.il. My mli r-m-la.v basil l 
any lovi lm -ieiu i>, e.inl my luother thinks it makes 
it woi-e lor me to heat about things and not see 
ill. in." 

I.iu mulei stood and sy mpatln-cd. 

•• 1 1 iloi— to some people, 1 know." lie said. 

“ lint I feel so out ol it, it 1 don’t heai. 1 haven't 
been like this long.' 

Fin. lie.ml the teats in lici voice, and hastened to 
change the subject. 

“ I'm going to presrnhe some Ine.ikfast for u» 
bolii,” lie said. “Will you conic? My mother is 
down too. She always likes to be up betimes/’ 

It was the pleasantest meal that Angela had eaten 
for a long tunc. Mis. Moou-Sti .tus' gentleness won 
her from shyness at once, and her son waited on them 
both so unolitiusivclv that she almost forgot her 
troubles for the nonce, and. laughed and talked quite 
meirily. They hail finished befoie the l’elhanis 
sauntered down with a croud of late risers. 

“John ” was a heavy, though worthy-looking, speci¬ 
men of the genus British tom ist, without half the sense of 
his wife, whose aleit tlendmi of manner showed her 
to be accustomed to act for him. This fact, coupled 
with her love of gusli and cxti.ivag.int clutter, dul not 
prepossess Eric in her favour any moie than the 
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TtigUt’s experience had done. lie rose from table 
with an alacmy ninth made bis mother smile in- 
• Vtardly, sis Miss l'ully I’nrklmr-.i, in the most mascu- 
■;linc of shirt*-, coals and tics, approached. 

“You are an only bud!” she said lightly. “\Ye 
-•want to make up a paitv to walk to Weissenau this 
•’jtfujrnoon. Will you tunic ■ ’ 

“ What do you sa>. mol he) ?'' concluding her to be 
Jj'fttyitcd also, m a pointed nunm r, which Dolly under- 
^Uevstood. "Is it too far for you? Over two miles 
am U nspniimen." 

I shall emuy it if 1 iest this morning,” replied 
IrS. Moorc-St<\t-us amicably; and Miss Dolly rc- 
I • to the same table wheic sat the lYlh.ims, 
£jjpbn, vainly trying to make an Kr.glishtn in s lie.it ty 
Oblj&ldast of w hat he called “ buns and ln.uo) 
gW^/yhosc are sueli delightful people 1 ’ *lu* s lid to 
^•^finces, ■with whom she bail been i batting on the 
/ipus night. “He i-* quite a big-wtj in his oro- 
isiliu}; too." , f - 

fe<SWB..if you had ask' d mo. 1 should have said that 
tftiad ycjtyjittlc tq tor Uimscjf outside it ? returned. 

/.w• ISM-.' 


I-’ranees. “ 1 was obliged to call him up in the night 
to my little sister-in-law. and I thought him 'blunt 
enough." 

“ Oh, that i* always his way with strangers,” returned 
Miss I\i r khursi, with an air of appropriation. ’ 

*■ He certainly seems very attentive to his wife.”’ - 
“ H is wijl-r laughed Dolly. “That is his mother}^ 
Frames coloured with annoyance. She prided^ 
herself on her diiirvoytmce in such matters, and it.wiis^ 
provoking to be found out in such an absurd mistake.'$1 
She is sitting j onder with your sister, by the 
: rontinued Dolly, with a pucker in her smooth .whij.ig 
forehead. ",Jlc is sure to be somewhere near- 
tied to his mother’s apron-string 1 I never saw Sufcl] 
'man,!'’ r ' .. , 

Frances pushed her coffcc-cup aside, and strolftd,^ 
one of the open French windows. Angela was rec 
in a cane lounge-chair under a tree, Mi's. 

Stevens silting.knilting in itseonnlerpart. . Elftjj 

figure, surrounded, by a ^oud of #tnokc fi i 

at a convenient distance/ tr-iMnn to 
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her own plans. Rut she had a not uncommon desire 1 (“ The main point in fax our of it '. " reflected Ena) 

;. to be foremost; and since these Moore Stevenses xvere _ “ 15iu she is wonderfully capable, considerin'; .that-^ 

•t '..highly esteemed by their fellow-guests, it annoyed her she has been blind only a few months " 

$/.that Angela--a silly chit, still in her teens, and childish *’ Oh. a few months ?” echoed her hearer. 

'/’to boot—should monopolise them. “Yes : it is quite a romantic story; you have been 

If^she had at that early date any ulterior suspicions, so kind, I should like to tell >ou,” Fiances went on 
she did not allow them to formulate in hei own mind, volubly. “Her si”lil has never been strong from a 
It was far fiom her purpose to allow Angela to marr>— child, but it was as good as usual when she xvent in 
even if anyone showed so inad an inclination with Heeember to stay xxith some friends, manufacture!^ 

,...regard to a blind girl. For Angela bad inherited a near l.l.ukburn. Then house was quite close to the ; , > 

fortune from her mother, and was at puscnt under mills, and a dieadful explosion took place during her' 

.' the guardianship of Mr. Pelham, her large income visit. .Shu was near the building at the timer, ihif' 

;. being a veiy convenient addition to their own. shock throw her to ihc ground, and though not other- 

V’’ She put a sailoi-hat on her head and sallied into the wise injured, she was quite blind when she was picked' 

gardens. Kric was stalling for the st.iinm at the up. Mr. .Netlierton, the oculist—you k noxv'his naO$ 

moment; the mails had not conic in, anil he was no doubt?" ' 

getting impatient for his paper,. “ I was at l !uy s with him. ’ . ‘ , ‘ s '. 

“I was just going in that direction, too/’ lejoined “Will, lie there is no disease, but it is all on - 
..Frances mendaciously. “It l may leave mv sister the uerxe-s. As she gels strongei she maj redovpr.^er 
with you ?" she added sweetly to Mrs. Moore Stevens, sight m a incasuie, or. as a shock c.fiued her to 
who assented with pleasure. it. aumlnr max rcstoic it. He couldn't give any more?/-. 

• “ If she cares to stay,’• with a peculiar expression on hope than that. An uncuimuon case, he said "it; jY 
her face, as her eyes followed her son. xva,. ’ . {/ . 

She knew ihc piopusition was not in accoid with Mi. Moore Stc-veos nodded thoughtfully, 

his taste, but that he could not icfuso Mrs. Pelham's “'Iln. 11 . as it that were not tumble enough for . 

' >company without the giosscst incivility. the man to xvlnmi she was engaged backed out of 

“How do you think my sister looking?'’ Frances continued Mis. Ivlhain. “ II is people egged him oaV^';. 
• .. inquired, as soon as they xvere out ol heating. , will say that for hail: Inn it xvaa a disgracefully shabby i } 
I . “ Not up to much," he icplicd frankly. *• 1 hear she thing to do, wasn't it ?" '. • .* 'J*S, 

didn't sleep." “ The c.ul!’’ s.ml Kric nnpulsixelx, six-itching bfriWr 1 . 

“That xvictt.licd room! I feared so. We shall heads ot scnnc grasses by the roadside in a fit of 
JL .h»\c to leave and. go on to Grindelxvald, for, of course, controllahle disgust, and feeling her words icrribjy V 

^ her health is of paramount iinpotlance to us.’ inadequate. " Poor child! Well rid ol him, though'."'". 

U-* “If so, keep her quiet lor a fexv days.' 1 said Mr. "I'm afraid Angela did not think so, but, ofcburS^T;^ 
Moorc-Stuvens drily. “ -She's been overdoing it.’’ she acquiesced quietly . there was nothing else for Wtp'.'- 

y “l am so thankful to you for advising it. We had to do. She will nexer marry now; she was intensely^ 

-• arranged to be here for a week, in order to have letters tlexoted to him." t ;; • 

• forwarded, and so on. It would have been such a Frances rattled on in her usual style as they strolled J,-. 
tJ -nuisance to cut short our stay. Still, that bed- on to the railway-station, and back to tlieir hora/. 1 

room--” Eric's thoughts were strangely pre occupied.by tW^K- 

■V . „ «i Jwufe been thinking of changing with her- - subject story lie had just heard, and be gave little heed’fbjV- 
to ybur approval, of course." his companion’s chatter. . •’ 

Sh'e wouldn’t hear of such a thing, I know,'’ criccl It was by no means the first confidence of the kimCV 
^j^pfnees. '•* Of course, it is more than good of you to of which he had been made the recipient. HekruWt^ " 

w2>|ttapose it, but-” She stopped, mingled perplexing that otlier girls hail been the victims of men's selfisH-h ' 

M' f?elings confusing themselves in her mind. ness before, vet the pathetic little, history look 

^nwy not be lieic for more than a night or two stronger hold of him than he could have hfelietod? 

•^afrager, and I can manage very xvcll with the litUe possible, and made him the more inclined to be gft|Ufe''V 

especially with my patent ventilator,’’ he replied,- and friendly towards the heroine of it. - Y" 
laughing, adding, with professional reserve: “she He said nothing, even to his mother, of the cJitpfgC'riy 
know.nothing more than that the room is vacant of rooms, for a variety of reasons ; so that xvhenMrtj, 1 ;', 
MPPffiShtex,” Moore.Stevens tapped at the door next hcrs ob^itflif ’- 

had been able to flatter herself that this, ‘ following morning, she was astooished to bi'bailfc'• 


jv.enienr arrangement had been dub to any . “ Come in ” in a girl’s voice. 


-lie acquiesced quietly . there was nothing else for 
to do. She will never marry now; she was intensely^ 
devoted to him." .*■ '. V t -; ■ 

France-, rattled on in her usual style as they strolled . 
on to the railway-station, and back to their ..hotel 1 
Eric's thoughts were strangely pre occupied.by tlifc/!- 
story lie had just heard, and he gave little heed'{<»$•• 
his companion’s chatter. . •’ 

It was by no means the first confidence of .the kilicCY' 
of which he had been made the recipient. HekruWt^' ’ 
that otlier girls had been the victims of men's selfish-h ' 
ness before, yet the pathetic little, history loofc^Vs 
stronger hold of him than he could have BfclieygdYv 
possible, and made him the more inclined to be ggptfe 'V 
and friendly towards the heroine of it. • Y^ 

He said nothing, even to his mother, of the chtjqgc-:^ 
of rooms, for a variety of reasons ; so that when i bfrt„';', ■ 
Moore-Stevens tapped at the door next her* 
following morning, sho was astonished to bt badfc ’• 


vanfrapric 
-scratch' niy 


thought. ,tbi*> was my 
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son’s room," she explained, putting her head round 
the door. 

“Was this his room?” asked Angela, colouring. 
“Why, he must have given it up in exchange lor 
mine at the top*of the house. Oh, Mis. Moore 
Stevens, he shouldn’t have done so! ” 

“Well, lie is better able to climb than you are, l 
am sure,” said his mother, who. to tell the truth, was 
less astonished at the act than that she should have 
been left in ignorance of it. ” lie could not have been 
afraid that I should reinou-.ti.ite.'' she reflected. “ He 
is old enough to take caw- of hnn-.-ll, .m.l lie knows, 
too, that I am not a stiangei to Ins unselfishness. Oh, 
Eric, Eric ! wli.it Ones this mean . 

for the rectilhi lion of hi- voids a day or two ago 
on the Klcincbei". -ud«i< nlv flushed aeioss her mind. 
Her son had spoken ol mai lying a blind woman. It 
• was absurd, of cniiisr. and yet she novel leincmbeied 
seeing Inin as liiendlv with any othei girl. 

“ Of ca use she is a deal child, and only a i liikl! ’ 
she said musingly, thinking ol Angela s short hair and 
»w«el babyish I.ltc. ” I'llUC lll.iy l)L* H0thlll" ill it. 
Still, it looks as i hough he wet cull aid of being <|iu//ed, 
to keep it so daik." 

She put a leading i|m-siinii to him as they walked 
down to the I ike side I'mm I’.onigcn !•» cab li the 
steamer foi the t.ie'sbuih, an honrm two laicr. 

“Shall von he anxious to move on loi the iu\l few 
days, Kru 

Eric shifted her dii-t-t.lo.ik to hi* other arm hcloie 
Replying. 

“ Arc.ivv/ in a.iv hum, mmli.-i ; lie asked 
“Certainly not,” teplied the astute woman “ I'lie 
weather is pcileet We h;ne not done half the e\« us 
sions : and as tor the hotel, J consider we might go 
farther and fair woi 

“ 1 don’t want to go on. as far as 1 am coin euted," 
said Erie slowly. “ It is none of a rest to me to stay 
in one place.’’ 

, “I hope you are not tired to-iluy that you say so. 
-.Didn't you sleep well?’’ pm sued his mother diplo¬ 
matically. 

• Eric looked at her and laughed aloud. 

“You can’t deceive me any inoie than 1 can take 
you in, - ’ lie said. “ So you have lound out that I have 
shifted my quarters ? " 

“ It was nisi as well, my dear b>>\. li was too 
much of a cliinh tin that little Angola IYlham.'" 

, “ : ij(es. II -lie wants any looking aft« i, I dare say 
you \wjj*lo ii > he said tentatively. 

• “ ■Kpl, with pleusine. She is a dc.n gnl, and 
so grateful for any kindness,’ saul his mother warmly. 

“ I~-l am intc-iesu-d m her case. It is not oidinuiy 
blindness,’’ was all In- vouchsafed of the winkings of 
his mind. ‘’Hut talking of ungels m the double sense 
—here they conn* : M.s. Chatterbox 1’elliani, her 
ponderous spouse, and - ’’ 

The party wen only just m tune to cutili the bn.u, 
which was on the point of starting. Mrs. Moore- 
Stevens sat with Frances under the awning, while 
Eric gravitated naturally towards Angela. The 
morning was perfect, the slight breeze ruffled the 


surface of the lake, and sent a. few clouds scudding 
over the deep blue sky ; the encircling rocks and 
mountains—the snowy Sustcn-Homer on their left, 
the Thierberg on the right - standing out clearly. . In 
all too shoit a tunc the boat crossed the lake, and they 
had to alight at the Gie»sbach station. 

“ I think I shall keep beside you,” said Erie, in an 
undciiouc. to Angela. “Mr. Pelham has just slipped, 
in getting olf the boat; I see it is as much as he can 
do to keep Ins own looting without falling.” 

Angela smiled, and walked on contentedly beside 
him. 

“ You have been so good to me alioady,” she said, 
summoning up her courage after a while. “ I do hope 
you aie not sen mu ointmtable in that attic? I am 
ashamed never to have thanked you before, but I 
didn’t know you had • banged looms. ’ 

“I am soirv you do now," he lejoincd. “Here, 
give me yoin hand this is a climb. Have you ever 
seen a gieai wau-iiall? Well, licie tlieie are seven, 
and then* e- plenty of water at the driest ItlllCb, 
Imagine flirce budges mossing these falls -we are at 
the second budge now ; a climb of half an hour, and 
we shall be it the llurd I see the others aie going 
on to the top. Do you led inclined to follow?" 

Angela did, and they mounted together to the 
highest fall, where the river from its gloomy hollow 
lushes under the budge into a chasm nearly two 
hundred feel deep, i-’nc <lc--i iilnsl then siirioiimlinga 
to her as well ;»s In- could, telling her of the crystal 
water leaping limn rock to lock in the sunbeams, and. 
loiniing the hiilli.ml i.i ini wins spanning the • asc.uh's : 
of the masses ol loliage and the lives which formed 
so lovely a but kgiound. 

“ I can hear the rush and liy to picture the rest,*’ 
she said, with a In tie sigh. “I luu-e seen Wales. 1 
suppose this is Wales glorified." 

“ Yes: Wales under a magnifying glass. You 
ought to he tli.mklul that you know something of what 
the woi hi is lik.- I ('•nildn’l destriln: colour to a 
person bom blind, you know,” he said cheerily. 

The words wore bracing to Angela, and she 
brighten -d again. 

1 do try n -t to complain,” she said earnestly. “ It 
is so horrid lor others : blind people arc such a 
nuisance," ipiauuly : “that’s one reason why I keep 
my hair cut short ; and I really came abroad because 
John and Frances wished me to. I knew 1 should be 
a bother! ’ 

“ And do ; on regret it now ?’’ 

“ Why. no." she said. “ I have really enjoyed ’ . 
myself here .it Zwischcnlaken, if I haven’t before.” 

.“And what has given Zwischcnlaken such favour.; 
in your eye. - ’ inquired Eric, somewhat inquisi--,; 
lively. • > (■> 

“J don’t know at all. 1 have been trying to think,” 
replied Angela, knitting her brows. “Perhaps it is|£ r 
that we have met with pleasanter people,” she added, ^ 
with a frankness that gratified her companion, and 
made him act up ty the character thus, given him by V 
imputation in a way which amazed those who knew 
-him as a vyoroan-shunncri if.not.a woman-hat^';,"^: 1 
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But whetT'the fWkbursts, found that the eligible 
whom‘they had been seeking to monopolise had been 
enjoying 1 himself out of their society, they waxed 
restive. Angela, in place of being an object of com¬ 
miseration, was ‘'a designing little piece of goods,” 
whose blindness was a convenient bait; and Mis. 

; Pelham was a match-makei of the blackest dye. 

“Of course it is plain enough that she wants to get 
-rid of an incubus, said 1 lolly, with a snort. “As if 
any man --a dnrioi alnne all would many a blind 
girl! ” 

“Of course Dr MiHiir Sicvcns pities Iwi, and il a 
girl who can't see asks a man to luIp lift over the 
stones, he ran t be such ,i 'mute as to roltisc," said her 
sister ill-lcmpm-tlly. 

“I wonder uhethci In- has lorgotteu the expedition 
to Mount St Benins? \\ • had planned to go on 
Thursday, you renieinbri. and lake afternoon tea. 

“Well, we tan go without him.'’ said failin' shoillv. 
“We shall be a laige enough pailv with the New 
towns*." 

“Yes,” Dollv n-sfnteti doubtfully, adding, as an 
afteithuugiit: ••But I'll it omul lain, fan: otherwise 
he may think us ir.de " 

“ If you want Moose Sit vms to come, it stiikes me 
you’ll have to a-k Mis, Pi lli.iin," said theii brotliei. 
who had lnrii si.Hiding Inn nirg, with a tinge of 
amusement on Ins l.mnetl fate 

“Wliat ! *1 li.it gill r lt'> .« hard (.limb ; six mile- 
there and bail., at the veiv least! ' exclaimed Dollv. 
“ Aie you t.i.r/y. t .1 orge •" 

Geoigc sluuggttl bis dioaltleis 

“Try him. and see." was al! that was to begot on' 
of him. as lie ■ i:t .1 deeper notch in an alpciistoi'k, 
already adorned with many such ui.iiks of piowcss. 

“What do men know about love alfairs?" said 
Dolly petulantly to lur sister, as they studied 
indoors. 

“They talk togetliei in the smoking room, and 
Dr. Moon-Stevens may have let something tliup," 
said Fanny shic.vdly. 

“He isn’t the soil ol man to do so. But what a 
nuisance to be saddled with her ! Suppose l ask her 

• brother and sistci-111-law to join? He can drag her 
up the mountains : 11 is his duty,” said Dollv. 

“Or let’s hope they’ll refuse to allow hci to come.’’ 

“ We are going to Mount St. Beatus to-morrow aftei- 
' ( noon. Do you still feel inclined to join?” she asked 
.•- Eric, as they sal down to breakfast next morning. 

•• .’*• “ To-morrow ? Oh ! that’s too far ahead to deride," 
replied, la/ily pooling out his coffee. “It may 
rain.” 

f “ But if it docsn t ? ’’ persisted Dolly. “ We shouldn't 
;“9tart in a thunderstorm, of course." 

“ I’Ve heard of that being done before now," replied 
■tii&rtc drily. 

•. 5 $/Your mother is coming. Il is one of the easiest 

• ; pJac«jr to get edelweiss, and she wants some." 

, '&!•. “Then 1 .shall have to go, to keep her from falling 
vejcipice.” 

>need hot trouble about me, Eric,” said 
l : Mhki'M'Oore-'Ste v e)'is, .with an amiability for which the 
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Parkhursts were not disposed to thank her. “Canon 
Newtown and I are going part of the way pnly, 'and 
shall cotnc home together." ’."*t 

“ Then, please don't expect me." said Eric to Dolly, 
with mock languor. “ for these fatiguing expeditions 
take it out of me too much.'’ 

“What a piovoking nentmc he is!” said Dolly 
irritably to her sister. “He can be peifectly hateful, 

I (let laic, wln n lie likes ! " 

“Ask the I Viliams, and then -re," suggested Fanny, 
half in i<>ke. for she did not share her sister’s predilec¬ 
tion for Eric. “ Only, ret oiled that il he still refuses, 

\011 will have the blind girl on your bands.” 

“Afternoon tea on Mount St. Beams! How dc- 
ligblful! Ol course vve will join, if you will allow us to . 
con tubule to the pit nu\’’ said Fiances’ shrill voice, in 
icplv lo Dolly’s question. “ Is 11 veiv steep? In that 
c.is*-, |)crli.ips Angela bail belter not venture.” 

“It i- .1 veiy gradual ascent.” replied Dolly truthr 
ftillx “ Bui it is lough, ami a rather long tramp." 

*• blie is a capital walkct ; l teally don't know what 
to s.iv.'s.ml Frame, doubtfully. 

To leave Angela ai home alone was an utter im¬ 
possibility ; she knew vvi II tli.u John - who nevdr forgot 
that Ins sislt 1 > inonev mainly piovided this holiday 
of da 11,—would have rebelled against such an ar^ 
i.uigeiucnt. He was .1 elunisy 1 limber himself; in. 
any t n, and as a ii’lc, found it difiii lilt enough to 
kf> p bis own looting, without helping others. But- 
it In lninself wished m go. it was ehar that Angela 
must ;;o loo 

“\Yh.i 1 a toi nient die i.’’ mm inured Mrs. IVlham, 
her I'os w.imlciing loimd the loom, as though in 
st-aitli nt an in •pit:;'.,on. Mi. M001 e-Slcvens’figure, 
lounging on the balcony outside, supplied il; and 
intent .is ii-.ii.il only on her own plciisuie, it struck 
Inn that he might foibnl the climb outright, and give 
her an c\eu-e to leave Angela at home with John. * ' 

*' The J’arkhuist.s want us to go to Mount St. Beatus 
with them tu-moriou.” -hi s^id. (tossing the room 
low.tids linn “l suppose it is out of the question' 
foi my sister-in-law?” ■' . *. 

“ I shouldn't say so. It is a grass path a great part 
of the way, and she will have along rest at the top, 
too. She stiikes me as a good vvalkqr and Erie 
woke up at once. (How he afterwards regretted the 
vvottls.) “They have invited me to join them, and 
1 will willingly look after her,' lie added. 

“Oh! I can't tax you to such an extent;” said. 
Frances quickly. ‘ 

“ It is no tax at all. It is quite an easy climb.” he. 
rejoined composedly. _ • 

“ Dr. Moore-Steveiis is coining, and lias promised 
lo help my sister,” said Frances, returning to Dolly’s 
side, her own fine rellecting Dolly’s frown. 

She had gained her point, though not in the way 
she wished, for Erie's rapidly developing fancy for 
Angela’s society disturbed her considerably. Young 
maiiicd women arc on the alert for signs of budding 
affection, and Frances was well aware that pity and 
love are akin. There was no possible objection to be 
adduced against his merely friendly association with 
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and sister, for advice struck Erie’s mother, as it^did 
himself forcibly. 

“ Please yourself entirely. Arc you tired?” he asked, 
with a curlness which she did not misunderstand. 

“ Not a bit. If I pleased myself. I should -a* to the 
top. They say it looks unite close fioni line." said 
Angela wistfully. “ 1 should like In be able in say that 
I have climbed a Swiss mountain ! " 

“Then come, by all means : it mil please me loo.'' 
said Eric quickly. 

A conviction that a den-ton moie inoinentoii- than 
the ascent of a mountain ua- iimilvd m the wouls 
struck Mrs. Moon Nlmn- mill a sudden tin ill, half 
dismay, half delight I heie was a wistlul dewy look 
in her soft eyes a- tiny passed Jrom hei tall son to the 
little, almost childish. Iignii in the grey frock beside 
•liim, whn h showed Km that her inotlicily peiceptions 
recognised 1 lie .ippmaeli of a 1 usis in his, and there¬ 
fore in Inlife al-n. 

He slipped batkan instant as he imsliappeal her 
cloak from his slionlileis. 

'• Well, mollitr ?“ he said in a low tone, with a ques¬ 
tioning ring in the winds which the .sympathy between 
them helped her to interpret. 

A whole host of nnsciablc platitudes, pioverb-, and 
feats rushed into her mind “ Marry in haste, repent 


at leisure!” “My son’s- tny son!” etc;;'but she 
<01 cod them away. , ’ ‘ 

“ Come back soon, and tell me all about it,” was her . 
reply, made with a struggle after a smile. “•* J - 

“if she had turned, l should have turned witfc 
he saiu, with a grateful look which recompensed her 
effort. ; • "it". 

lie and Angela were the last of the parly to cross.:.- 
the brook, and she stood to watch the two with $ • 
strange shadow on her smooth blow, and an unac¬ 
countable foicboding at her heart, which was hot 
entiiely due to the suggestion which liad just passed- 
111 tween them. 


< )ne lleecy, snowy dot of vapour veiled the sun at the 
moment, and .1 lelieslnngly keen breath of air blew., 
act oss her face. 

“The liist tloud," she said apprehensively to her 
companion. ‘‘ I hope they will lie all light.” 

Perhaps the possibility of .1 double fill,"mire struck • 
Canon Newtown, for his -mile and re assuring rejoinder 
weicxeiy sympathetic. 

“.Mi ! be thankful that there has not been one all 
this time,'’ lie said gently 

And they went slowly down the slope in silence, 
towards /.w iselienl.iken. 


I \l» «•»• tll\l'l>K I IIK I IksT 
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> - s kims the Tin;ft with woman’s lore — 

CM llirths. Deaths, and Marriages—no more. 

F01 speeches, foriign news, who caics? 
M’hat signify stocks, mines, or shares? 

I'j, , At length she starts : “ Il.M.S. Tihim 
■ / Has Jell the China seas for lionu*.” 
iy-t';' muses, smiles, consults her glass. 

Chides the long weeks which slowly pass. 
y,.,i'jr-Tw° month- theie comes a stranger guest, 
'Y^/*Tall, slight, in naval plainness drest; 

\ He grasps her hand, adores h -r eyes, 

Half blushing when her blushes list*, 

: .^vHer grace admires, as by his side • 

• •..*• She fain her joyful die.uus would hide ; 

•v ’And, bolder grown, at length outpours,■ , 
Affection’s pent-up, ample stores. 


■**> 




-v. 


Kor years, your image next my heart, 

1 lope cheered me half the world apart ; 
Then, like pure jasmine flow’rs, Love drew 
Stdl close and closer, till there grew 
A longing ne’er to be put by 
\\ llh you to live ; life lived, to die; ■* 

Your loving heart—your all—to gain, 

Now home-returned, this chance Pve ta’en.” 

1 Icr long-lashed” eyelids droop their shade, 
Pale roses next her-cliecks invade : 

“ One little whisper, Oeraldine! 

Nay, smile for answer—art thou mine ?” 
Silent she clasps her trembling hands, 

A moment half-bewildered stands, 

Turns, 

d 


t. 



nonicnt half-bewildered stands, _ - 

■ns,^ 
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HOW WE'TRIED TO RESCUE CORDON. 



i:R 


A WAR CORRESPONDENTS STORY. 


Desert Column, under the com¬ 
mand of Sir Herbert Stewart, 
alter two severe conflicts with 
greatly superior forces, numeric¬ 
ally, of del visiles, after it 
marched out liom J.ikdul, occu¬ 
pied Abu Km, near Motammoh, 
and ninety miles below Khai- 
tfim, on J iiuiaiy .loth, 1XX5. 
Only pail of l.oitl Wolseley's 
mders had then been i arried 
out, for Sir Cluules Wilson was 
now tu proceed to Khartum bv 
one of the Me.niUTs which 
CiOrdon had promised to send 
to meet the expedition : Colonel Ibunaby was to lake 
over the rommuml of the post heic after his de¬ 
parture ; and Stewart was 10 
return to J.ikdul with the 
Heavy Camel Gups, and to 
forward stoic*, wlmh had 
been accumulated theie. In 
Abu Kru 01 i.ithei, to Me. 
tanimeh which was, how¬ 
ever, left in possession of the 
enemy. 

Stewart had been severely 
wounded in I lie action of 
January tylli ; Huinaln had 
been killed in that of the 
17th ; and by our losses in 
these engagements our force 
of 1,685 nicn had been 
literally decimated, li was 
also now thrculi neil by Iresh 
troops of the Mahdi coming 
up and down the river to 
attack it. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, which had been 
unforeseen by Wolsclev when 
he despatched our column 
across the Bayudu Desert to 
establish a post here. Sir 
. Charles Wilson, on whom 
. the command devolved after 
' fjitewarl was wounded, was 
placed in a most trying 
'position. But he showed 
himself equal to the finer- 
agency, not only by 'lie mea- 
v'sures he took for the defence 
the post so hardly and 
‘ r ip|llf i Jitly won, but by his 
>«Jfct^Vination to open com- 
'i.iniinication with Gordon at 
4ll hazards. Though soinc- 
■ ''tty !*-.-Cheered by our success 
of us, who were 


best informed could not but regard his departure for 
Khartum on the 24th as a forlorn hope. The captain 
of one of the four steamers which met us at Abu- 
Kru on the 21st was one cause of this anxiety ; for on 
leaving Khartum on December 14th, Goulon told 
him that if lie did not conic back in ten days with 
English troops, he need not return at all, as all 
would be over. The last entries in his journal, 
biought down by this <upt;tin and written up to lhat 
date, we 1 e not re-assuring. Omdurinan, we knew, 
had been raptured by the Mahdi a few days after 
wc (x copied Jakdul on January 3rd, and we also 
learned fioin this captain lhat the enemy had guns in 
position below Khartum. It was, thcrelme, uncertain 
whellnr Sit (. harlvs would be able lo light his way 
past them 111 the frail riaft in which lie lud sailed. 

By the di spalcli of a convoy to Jakdul for provisions 
the ay l efore Sir Charles left us, our 
Ion was seduced to 860 bayonets, while 


Wt^iggfc. UKDE* 'ARMS ,AUr THAT 




tin nines tli..i iniinl.ii the cncmv hovi'iui nuiml 
us. Still, tin m.e; - In .ui l.iiii-l him, .m<l we 
lonliiler.tly |i* uui t *,nn . Impin a;;.mist hope lor the 
bcM. 

On the 'Mill, oi ti.uiili ilav allci Sir < Italics had left 
ns. uui cjut'iimniv w i * »is| in lie. 1 h\ eatiiion and rule 
firing allil : di'|iln uf lilllilHi** at \li l.lllillli h. W ll.ll 
coil'd it nnan ' lladi'ii remlou iii'i-nts ol men and 
atlillcrv, viliu h we hcaid tin v expei l* il fimn lleihei, 

• arrived? I.e.lle did we dispeit then, what proved 
: eventually to lie tin c.ia-\ that it was icioicing ov< i the 
. fail ol Khaitmn. 

We well- midoraims all thal night, with doubled 
•nullviiv; pn kels. Snitu uneasine-s was also • aused 
•by the delay a! Mi laimiii h in opi uing the nightly 
tom-tom t onreil. It nasi, p.a helme >t l<e.;.iii, and 
■ Us mil'll, sulieiicd Iiv ihst iiu e. and n nden d -onv liiiUf r ’ 
/a//. - and sometimehi tin i vi lung /• pltM s. ca 1110 
to us like the soothing sli.mis of .111 . Ivihun harp. 

. Next cveiiino, alii 1 datk, sen 1.1I ign.i' 

•; lited olf to ;;inde our expeit-d reiMi.ui/, inni..y.!,'i,l< 

itvi c 
1IV 
in/ 

1 on 
■*KC 
eau 


l.i.kclt’ 


• Jakdul. in v.ise of it. appto.M inn ; om e..nip altci 
* And thus tn.dter.i v.ent on v.- th u* uniii then 
of the list. when, about 10 o\lm k. the di nishes 
rcpoiteil coming out in I’oii •* iiom Met.i<nun h. 

; ing up to the signal tat inn. 1 .saw llvin tonne., 
jrl.jss I'o rut inj,' upas- if (or att.n U. ami notKi vi a sip 
of Tlaggar.i horsemen on the ridge between the 


ol Itaggar.i Horsemen on me rmge ueiweeu me lean , n a , ma |j boat 
and the position held by the. (iuards on the ^ yf; \g -/y 


.diove tin camp. Then < ante the lcpoit of a gun from 
tile duei t'on ol the ikseit. felimud bv that of the 
explosion ol a shell. This was followed by another 
Him, and til s tune its .slull exploded amongst the 
liaggaia i, *<i tiding tlnee ol their horses galloping olf 
■ tiletless. V\e now knew thal otirionvny was at hand, 
and the " as leeibly * was sounded, in older, if neces¬ 
sary, to ani in lopellmg anyallaik by the enemy on 
I- or to di tend oe.r position il it was assaulted. f J 
.Sooi> altei the sc> und gun tin- Buggur.is fell back, ; 
and tlu nia.sis of tm' enemy disappeared in patches j 
behind lb* • 1 onuete li>o[...h'l walls of >J,|£ta‘iiTmeh. 

It w ■‘‘s now evident that the enrtnyNvid nat received' 
ii u/nuiements (1 mu llerber or elsewhere, and that our'- 
I ears 011 th.it account had In til groundless. The con- 
vov brought us not only commissariat supplies,- 
half a buttery of « H iis and fifty of the Naval 


but 


liiigudc. li also brought us the contents of the/ 
three mails Irom England, which had been received’- 
at Koiti alte. we had left there. All things conspired, 

_ 10 make us iiibilinl that evening, and, under the addi- , 
1 fiti/V* ' aii ’ c M ' c " rit y supplied by even our smaU^! 
the l ,X'! U ' , " C "‘ S ’ wc had il h'ond nights sleep, it Wai,v : 
s | q „ WI ‘,M or se ' ,r;i1 »**at I well as all the othershiffj 
blit wc * K)0t:3 0 , f- • .W 

4 st.m."l'iuumn h <ItbtinC ^ 10 a rude aw '‘ k cning,;. <pr,a? 
ivtniccl t'i c - nt Stuart-\Vortley, who ba J "- 
paniui toe expedition .0 Khnr.finv arrived U 

l” 
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Regiment, and told. us. that when they reached their 
destination they found the town in the hands of the 
. enemy, and that it had fallen on the 26th. both 
steamers lie staled were wrecked coming down the 
river the last some Unity miles above tlicc.nnp —and 
that Sir Charles Wilson and his parly had landed upon 
an island. He also repealed a u pon received from a 
man that Cordon lud taken refuge in the Mission 
Chuich, which we know In- had prepared foi sueli an 
emeigcnry • a lepoit wlnrli Sir Charles had disci edited, 
clnclly on llie giotmd that no Egyptian Hag or any 
Athci tl-.-w over it l hil",.i tmmtelv, this slut. mrnt 
reached Kin 11 li--l.»i• Sir Charles \\ il-.on’smmecareful 
teporl, and no doubt led l.md W'olseley. m bis grief 
Over tliefnlnii ni the esp. iliiiun, 10 the unw.mauled 
eondiisiiMi tint :i \a- amilnilablc to the alleged delay 
of Su I’li.nle* 11. -1 0Mug loi Kiiailnm afn 1 we leai lied 
Abii-Kru. V, an e\« mines, and 1 ogm ,.uU ol nh.it 
occun (il. I li n, no lie-il.i 1 .on 'Inn ami none now m 
coniiniiictm,-1 !■:- .1 iteiwen'. So ( haile- Wilson might, 
il is tin", h.i\e 11 •: •>, mi ’!••• • pd, il In- had not gone 
down the uui on the -mil lo le.-oiinoitie m miii 
ncction with 1 !>•* i.jmii tfi.it a large tone of ilnvishe, 
had come up :•> ana--!. mu bUiallv de. unaiid lorce ; 
but i( In li ul ill. a .tailed, lie could not possibly have 
rc:u.fil'd Kli.ti*nm uulil tin 2,-ih. Even it la had 
auivid tlic-ic on die .’Mb. he was not in .1 pieilion to 
awH the blow iii'ih r winch 11 fell. 1 hate alrctdy 
given my re.uiei - veral l.u Is •elaine lo its 1 ondiiion, 
and (iordon’s lean that, nr.l-s, Engli-h soldieis put 
in an apjxMi.mce bv the -• |ili ■ Dccembi r. tlvv 


C*+ 

would be loo late; and nearly a month had elapsed 
since then. > 

No words of mine car. describe the deptession of 
heart and soul this sad news hiought upon us.' 
Thoughts would arise that if so and so had been done 
this ( alastrophe would not have happened, and, as her 
Majes f v the Oin-cn wroie lo the late Mis- Cordon, the 
lioumir of England would not have been -g. lined by it. 
To the blundeis in the conduct of the Espedition 
which contribu'eii to its failure alicady mentioned I 
vcntuie to add .mother, which had hail a disturbing 
etfei l on other iioml, beside iny nun And il was 
this 

1 In \o\nnbei i.ph l.onl WoEelcj received a letter 
tiom (loidon, 1I.1Pd ten days pu-viously, m which he 
• I.tied tli-it he ■ mild hold out for f..|iy days with case, 
bill iliat . 111 e 1 ilrii it would he.him nil for him to do 
so. .mil ih.il 1 lie M.iluli was oiilv eight neles oh’. 

The iiist .li 10 iiiiu i.t ol tioops. going up the 
calm.ids m .boils laden with two tons ot stores, h id 
only left Cem.ii—iwc.ee in'i.-s dime \\ aily-J lalfa- -Oil 
N m mliei till. ar«l when tin-, m w > was lereived, had 
made .111.I1 slow progii .. as 10 discranage any antici¬ 
pation ot \\olsel. \ being abl. ,011 In.plan of procedure, 
lo be m lime lo aid thed.'i). who," word‘•difficult” 

I con .lined lo Hun ’ iW 1* late." • 

I.iking tin.- vuw ol llie eve m a . onuisation with 
two otiiceis of tin- slot -t.iiiom-.i at Wady Haifa, I 
was lohl bv om* of 1 hem that :l (.or.lon .mild hold 
out loi sis weeks. In* .-..id.! do so for s|\ months, 
and th it liu'ir wi. mi cause 1.>r an\icf\ alimit our 
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efforts to relieve him. I.ord Wnlscley seemed to be of 
ihe same opinion, for in leplv to a telegram from the 
Mmistei u( War as to what lie intended to do in view 
of tins news fioin Khartum. he wiied baek ih.il it 
would make no change in Ins plan-. \m did it : for 
the slow advance hv the boat* ".is, a* "i: now 
lilt, fatally adhered to. In fail, the t aim I I'orps, 
as stated by the Mnn.sli r ol War in I’arkiuu nt, when 
discussing the supple im m.uv istun.tiis Im the 
expedition, hail been IoiiiuhI -<• .is to i liable tito 
meet just such an i meigei., \ as (■■■iiimi uuln.itid in 
his letlei might 1 *«• i-\p etui i«» «m »m .liter I )ei ein'oei 
14th. Eighty os ..im tin 1. hateI.11I1 d■ ntiieh loei.uh 
calc the di pie loii 'lie. 1:11 and .niinu 1 aiised b\ the 
news brought >n In I • is imi.I Milan- W oil lev on 
that monnie;. Ihe „ta\i-. lilt In hind it* in the 
b.iyutla Deseit. 1I11 -n-ins M tile wounded and tin 
dying in tin In Id Im pii.ds at Ale 1 Klia and lieie at 
Ahu Ixie, ami die IH.I-...U ri at kli.uium .mil (iiiidoiis 
sad fati.aie nieniorte. wlinh will li.uini ilmsc ol u-, 
who win- at Abu Km a. Imi", a, Im let*. And the 
saddest thought ol all i- how .a-.il\ the 1 alasliop!ir 
might have liei n aveitid by the nu a-mes whu li l.nni 
Wnkelcv had l.ulnl to adojit. 

Uni position was also a piiilmis one, lor the 
fanatical hoidc; ol the M.ilidi. llu*ln*i| bv xuloiy. 
might now swoop down on us Inline 'ehel miild 
possibly be suit liom beymil I In- 170 nnhsol inlei- 
veuing deseit between 11. and Kmti. 

At a einiiH il ol w.n In hi miiiK dial) lx altei tin- 
reception ol tin: news, it wa. ileinh.l 1.1 sen.i mime 
diatc relief to So t li.ules and In * pally and l.md 
Charles Iiciesfoid left 11 1 p.m. on mu only inuirl id 
to re*eue tin m 1 1 was then d« 1 uh d to send kc k ..II 
Otir l.lllicl to lakdl'I. as lliry would Ik milled III 
bliliguig us 11 iiiton 1 nu ills, and with llieuial-o all ol 
our io| wounded wlmtould be moud. In oidei M 
keep opt 11 nit own 11 mi 111 mine.it ions W'lli tie- l’ie-s, 

after some .iiimoiis ■ onsnk i.ilnm I lesoleidlo a-■ >>ni- 

pally tins . ..m o» 

!t was in deied to in mb wli-n tin full moon iom 
-- about X pm. and w-e Iminei! up uiilsid. ol our 
rainpaiis 111 a llnek d.ukm .. *»» that, while the star, 
were visible oiei you. you cm.hi h.u.lly *ie yum hand 
before you. 

|ust as soon a- the broad dm ol ihe moon had 
clean'd the 1101 i/on, oil we moved, will. I mil 1 hindonald 
as our g tilde, and who duelled our emu si bvcmup.i" 
We had with us si\t\ odd wounded. 1.11 in d 111 tiholil*, 
slung one on 1 .n li snle of a camel. 

F01 the In-t two limns of our in.ueh 1 miader.ible 
* an.xiety was felt I'-sl tin enemy, boiom.ng inloiiued nt 
it, would attack us. We, however, p.i safely 
through the 01 deal coined bv lliat peimd. I’.ul not 
so the poor wounded h ll<>ws who lay, sonic <1 tin in 1:1 
agony, on account of the mmeiraut of '.he camels 
carrying them. I in x had to 11111 the gauntlet of the 
thorny uumos.is ilnoiigh winch mu louti: led. and 
wliicii w:e, often so n.11 row between these ln-is that 
their blankets wcieoben bnisbcd roughly oil. and pain 
caused m colliding with the hi alii hes. 


Riding my hoise with them during this period, and, 
in fait, until we reached the Shehcc.it wells fiuthcr on, 
when* the road led through an open country, 1 did what 

I could to mitigate then sulfcinig*. Sometimes I 

II p! tc id the disturbed blankets, mil then blew up the 
men who had eac h 111 tow the tluee c amels eanying 
them toi their bad stceung. 

The distance between Abu Khi ami Abu-Klea was 
twenti-tluee miles, .mil mu pice ahum two and a half 
mile- per hour lie tore; in • li oed Ihe Sliebcc.it 
wells a Met.iinmeii woman, hit li.nighiei and slave 
boy. win- met and < .niton d h\ lout Dinulonald, 
.mil ilie\ win now obligi d to |iuu utti in.mil as far 
a* Abu Klc.i .“she bad with In 1 hlty goals, which 
wtie rei|iiisi!mned foi the use o| (Ik wciiimled. This 
did -c ein li.inl, but was a 1 :isi win. h. 11 was alleged 
by the . aplois. i.iinc witlnii the l< ailunate lilies ol 
w.n. 

Ai '/ a in. we liallid wiilnn a • ouph of miles of Abu- 
Klea to iesl ihe wounded anil givi llu-m -0111c much- 
needed 11 fie linie'U. I lie wind was xciy high, and 
iil< w the sand about ii? m 1 loud*, mixing il with out 
food 

A • I md I bunion.1I1I was to hum on .•!(• 1 wi reached 
Alai Kb a 'o Koili with de.pati lies. I niii.dml mine, 

III *11111111 -; wliat bail liappmed to 11-- aim ilic li.illle 
of tin- loth, and, '.bis being banded al owe on his 
ant-.al lo ( oliinel Swain,, l.md Wnke'ex’s military 
sicicliry, was initialled by lulu a-, I'ress censor, 
and, bein'; immediately leiegi.iplic-cl. was the- first 
1 ’1 css dcspali h containing the mw-, which reached 
London. 

We found the g.orison at Ahu Ixlea uiidct arms, 
f 1 oil) sii-.pec I in** that xxe- xxeie .1 Ion, c-S the enemy 
appm i, lung to ill o 1. the' po-a. II, .e wi iilllliosc 
ol i-iii wmin.lt.I who could not l»-ai any blither 
11.iii-ami 1, ■ a,i \in-; on lo J.tkdui xx.ili ns mlurs w-lm 
li.iu bee.1 e.i liospilal at Alai KI1.1 mu- mu bat'le 
Iku ol tin i;*ili J.iuii.iix. Ain 1 1 hum *" rest xve 
again pimccdiii, anil ..ios*c-d lln- !>.,illc-In 111 ol that 
day. when- many of ihe corpse* ol 1 In-enemy -.till lay 
iinhiiiled. and some ol them with all xhe lle-sh picked 
oil'tin 11 leg hones by the vnltim*. W'e bivouacked 
licit night on 1 he- plain of Mr-sala-mi-cii, where xve 
,11 lived on tin morning cl tin iMh, and wlurc we 
liMim-d ill il the wells ol Abu Kh-t were held by the 
- tiemy. aril wlum-e xve inaiJied out to light them. 
On lln- sc mid day. about stit.s. 1. having, with Prior, 
ol the 1 / (illicit/ IUu\hiitt'il A- i.'i, anil I'lgult, ot 
/1V///1T.1. Ic-li the c-ulutmi, I ainxed safely at J.ikdul, 
1101 a will' ll tluee xu-iks picvimisly xve had marched 
out tull ol hope foi liiirdon and Khartum. lint it 
had been sunshine and cloud with us. tmiug, we 
had Min- tin- lngni'*iiig of the song Tennyson puts 
m the inmitli ol the little nun in his Idylls of the 
Ku.g ”• 

“ I ,i'.r 1 mi l.m * !.m »- way suit 

< ■■uii'iig bail: ft out Abu Ki a. alter the eventful days 
passed ihcio, our song then was tin- u-li.un - 

. “ Tuu laic ' tew late i )c cannot cr.lei no*." 
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MRS. MARY DA VI ICS ON SING INC. 

\N' INI1-KVIKW. m KUKUKKH'K doi.mvn. 


A LONDONKR 

• V by l)iitil, Mii. 

M.tiy D.mi's is 
oil. r itlmc a nsi 
dent in iIn* i ilv ol 
-unoki ami In;.;. 

• >n hi-r 'ii.iiii.ige 
wii’ii Mi. (Juiliiu- 

l.'ulr Davies, 'Uiiw 
ye.ii s ago. tlie ills 
tmj>i islu-il *.ingrr 
v\ rnl ti> Hill',oi. 

wllcll III I llils- 
li.Unl was Ki.'.'is 
liar >■! the \utllt 
Walls I invvi'-ny 
V «>ll«.”«, Mill |)>.11 - 
smug, however, 
lirr professional 
»imk nidi the aid 
<it e\piov$ tiains 

• Mid .mod lu'.l I! il. 
Well Ill'll« d to till* 

fatigue of ladvvav Havel. Some time miici Mi. 
Davies gave up his nppiiiiilim-!i! m seek Ins loiiiinc- 
at the liar, and now at C.unpdeii Hill tlie singer has a 
London /«i f /*/ s vol her own. (>n going to soi hci ilu le 
for the lir.st lime, we be;;an by talkin'* oi the • li:in*>e. 

“On the whole, I final n a vciy pleas ml one," Mis 
Davies say., siimewhat to nn smpn,i. " \ on see. in>* 
giculcr pan of my Site ha. been spent heir.and I have 
a great love I’m London. 'I'lii.'n, nm • rc, * ainpilvn 
Hill is so lu.alihv and bue/i -we an- mu Imndicd 
and Minty fart nhou the sea lm-1, I believe 

And \ 1 1 s. Davies spe.iks ,is if she h.ul lu.uiilv 
enjoyed the moiniii;; walk vvliii h I imagine, limn the 
dainty hat and well filling jackit she is we.nmg she 
has just taken. 

“One thing 1 miss - tin pleasant littlei in le oflneiuis 
wc liad at llangoi. At the a allege theie was .piste a 
little colony, so to speak, of eongent.il spirits. Mur one 
must think of one’s work, of course; and as the gn.mi 
part of my work has been in London, ii was lalliri 
inconvenient to he living out of London. 'I hen I 
have long had the desire to te.uli. and mnv I am 
able to gratify my desire.” 

“To teach? Do you mean pupils who intend U. 
make singing their ptnfcssion ? ” 

“Most of tny pupils have been amateurs ; to tern h 
others entails so much mote responsibility- -young 
singers have to face a competition daily glowing 
keener, and success depends on so many things 
besides the possession of a good voter ; although that 
•is, of course, the first essential. Take the capacity 
fdr working hard, for instance. I c annot possibly tell 
whether a girl has this capacity until 1 become 
acquainted with her personal character. A great 


many aspirant-, toiur or v.r.le to n;-. for advice: 
hut m most i uses I feel obijgvd to s,.y *D mt.' What 
a dilte nlt task gtvmg advn c is : evni tin. him caiurs 
with it so mm It responsibility 
•• ()f i mu a-, vou nnposi some kanl ol i ti ,t on 
appln aiUs lor tni'ioii • 

“ \ c— : it would hr waste i.l nine .mil numrv a 
•pi l io lake lessons I tout mo it sin- bad no ekmem.iiy 
knowledge »l music. Mm I limit like a pupil to liavi 
!• allied too pin. b ; she ns.iv have <i good de.il to 
mill nn. I hive b«en iath-i aiinp.il b\ the pupils 
who h ivo rulin' loi *a Ic.v iii.i-lmig !, ssoi)., .dthougli* 
ihcie is almost no coil to wiia: i.iu be leaiiled 
m music 11 icmiiiiis me ot the old-fashioned 
‘ Imislnng,' si Imol." 

“Do vou tliiuk ungmg i .m !>•* .ulv anuigeously 
tan- I.l <ii . I i-si •:' 

" Did\ l<> a i: 1111 ti-1 1 i \lent. ton sec. there are so 
many dungs n> be Icaiiud n »iic i, to .u:i|iiiro any 
di 'in* o| i \i. iirni.1* • ilu- right way to bicallie, first of 
all ninth. wIkii i singer is -ipdiing lu r music, must 
i. me is aiiiom.iin allv as the sinking ol the keys to a 
pianist lint a gin id dial < an !»■* in—l learned tn a 
.D and I am v t:i v gl.ul that singing is now taught in 
• iIi tip' 1 oiiiloii Mo till Si'lionls. Ii is mv opinion. \nu 
know, that miy i Inl<I should be taught to sing. \ot 
that I behove rimy i lu'd is endowed vvitli a line voice, 

1 ikCaust 1 bi'lirvr the physical ilfeils of singing to 
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mi;, m.vkv o.miis i»rav. -v. i:uu\i. 


be invaluable II not <>nl\ dcw-Inps tin- «In—%t ami 
strength* n- tin- • about lli.u I • an speak bum 

my own p-i mi.il ripem-in - Ini: it al-o ur.ulies ihc 
jpglil in 1 nl ibe lungs in bu .ith-iig. with lbeu-.nl! that 
the\ .tic- i< i.ib ■> <1 li ■!!■>•>- -iime limn pulmonary 
disoa-e- 

“ Alai a uni in . m le.n iiing mum- |ii Unit >n:tv 
ruin l!» -;eiui.il health a-, well a- the Mine, hut on 
•the oiIki ii iixI i.tti .ii.11 .\ .ion, li.is. 1 know, Im.cii ol 
gie.it p':\-i« a! b ii- !i; 'u .i-m-i.i! }n •■pK with weak 
lung-, who Ii ul iiii ii.- ni in In-conic -ingeis Ol 
eoutsc. we i ni li-ain bi.e.'iu- iigh'lv without learn¬ 
ing !ii sing . but »• !-• n :> i .i-.mi- '.it.-il with the 
cultiiuHoii ul tli.- M-»t. ihe t i-b Ivmiiih -. nun h < .micr 
\. ami in-■:•• inn n • ting. 

. *' \\\ li.ni- ju>t Inn! a pun- of \n\ good news,'' 

CXCl.inn-i Mi .. D.i.u-. altei ,i p.iii-e. ,i --iniii\ -.mile on 
"honfa- c * I mean da- l’.n li.unent n\ ;;i.mt lor a Welsh 
j, Univc.alt. < ..nsiili-nng 111- iruiibli -. nf tin- l.'h.mer-llot 
j^oflhi- l-\i-*.i ipitr.'l siippii-ewe li.iv. Im n \ei\ Im lunate 
, in geti.n* .i -i mi of thii-c tlnm-and pmnnl- to slait. 
V-But loo-, a tin moin v whnii tin-people ol \\ ale-, have 
■; raised loi ei’.i. •i.-m.il purposes • <|in:«* a l.’imlral 
.thousand p" t »«• -the pi ople, muni yo... not so 
,,'twitch the u]ip-i • i.- ■ -. 'Ibi- 1 otmi\ t o:nn si-. with 
'.out cxu-pliii i. I ii -i M, hate yiu-r. i.'.i money 
obtained limn lit In, i u dntii-i to edsn: •lion, and 
, every cnuiiiy ha . .u'.i.j.t.d an ini-ini.-di.il. i dm aiiou 
rate. As a re.-ult oi ns gi>- n i-mlmsia-mi in the maitei. 
Wales lus now. I bel.cn. a splendid system of. 
elementary, intet mediate, and higher education.” 


“1> linn- any relationship, think you, between this 
and the n nnni.d love ot musn ’ 1 

“I dun t kuov. tint I tan ileaily tiacc the relation¬ 
ship. uU’.imsgli I believe musir must neatly always 
pioduee mHiledu.il aspirations. In many cases the 
village ebon» ban* reit.mil> had as much influence for 
good .is the village schools. The gieat want in Wales 
has been good oichestr.il music; but that is being 
iuii^ni.-id, and in the last yc.u oi soijuilc a number ' 
oi uinalem orchestra. have been formed. Of the 
universal luu- ol tin- people for good music I had a 
rem.t’kable instance uni- t'brislnias, when J sang at 
Abet date. 1 lie festival lasted I wo days and four per 

Im mam es ul the * Messiah' were given ; yet, although 
Abcrdau- i< a small place, the hall—which probably ■' 
held iiglu bundled people--was crowded at each pur-’ ,. 
fmm.nn.i, I'lns festival has been held in the. same 
wav'di 11 war for inote than twenty years." • < 

Of the uigei's devotion to Wales the bouse has .^,. 
many -.ii;,;i-s:inin, On the walls of licr niorning-r.oom,,.>-. 
in whteli we an- sitting arc scveial Welsh landscapes,':-,'.' 
pintle I In Welsh musts; in the drawing-room, to - 
wb.eli slu- iicm conducts mo, 1 Intel poll rails, of’J. 
famous birds of the Kistcdfoddau and pictures of/p 
then cottage bonus. Mis. Davies also hi ngs out fojFyc. 
my in-', c non a splendid old Welsh Bible, bearip$|?.:: 
<l.ltC KlO • _ .'V 

“As yon may suppose,’’she says, “it is a kind'pf^ . 
double pleasure lor me to read in the Welsh UngrwgCiVs 
‘i think I have caught some of my ;busl»nttti:«ndS^Ci; N 
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I ain also yl.nl to know that some Englishmen are also 
taking up the study; as a rule, 1 think you do lire 
language an injustice in supposing that it is uncouth 
and unpronounceable. Those who study it, and 
especially those who use it lot singing, au. Miipiised 
to find how bcatiidiil u is" 

A line painting nl one ol llu Welsh inount.uns )i is 
a tnel. in. holy inn list. It he.us the name el Mi 
Sin iilisoh. who mad - a sin ■ i at tin \i adcnix 
about i do/en Vials ago mill i piiline tailed “ A 
Cro.vn of Ini - . Alioi ye.us <.| tin in;;, miu.m 
rami, Itii! it • .i ■ iit net I.tl■ . hi i ,- i tl |ii I belon the 
•ninal til a I-t'.vi Mom Me- :• Agiu-v. otl'img lo 
jitnthasi sen i d ol In - pi>'mi at l pi e t -. 

The siiigei lia . a gieat al' - • lion loi'In isu i ail in 
be aei mint, tl Im p.nilx, let tionla, In Hie la - 1 il.n her 
falliei is a -i ulpli'i is wi it- out oi two oth i nii ml)'I- 
of (lie faniilt. In the oiat' in ; i smi ilieio »- an ext elioil 
spe* mu n ol Mi. I *a\ ii • . •! -*l - n •' mailt!- biisi m In-, 
distinguish. ■! tl iiight»i Ii •- net lesimg to loinpaii- 
lhi, mill the |.oni o' of M..iy I ».i» s ..Ini !i bangs mci 
the Ineplne i. ■ lie- tiini>>:; loom. lie. was | -.i 11 itt • i 
a ietv y i .n s ,i-u be \1 I.ism I i.nin liar, a i nl 
the husband nl iIn. .mlhi* t *• * known in In r ii'.ith-i - 
as M.iiv I - , kuhuiso.s. 'I In niau.; ladx 'I's.l i i ill 

II <u tog* who ha-, mult i. loi Mi. 'Villi- IAn ol Ini 
most iett illb •..ntts-i.il •Mines. “ I In- 't.ai - a 1 , im 
Spun;; 'and " Sw ni>;ni • i •, I m, al.o a ioiIiiIki 
of this s.uiU - gifted l.llllllj 

*" Von know liio-tii.ie;'. * I In - Nt u’-.ti tee Spii!. - 
w uli the oll-i|isoud lint - 

* t ..hi n i*. II. I.t-.at n 

Sii n*Kl .tt n-t w.-iM 



l'KKSK.SI WAV. 

,t■prom a fiholografh bj IY. 6 * V. J)owa*\. Ebu<y Shell, IY.) 


; v.. a 



At .fc.ii 


(' r, .1 . . . •. , 1 1 , - ,. ..! \hrrt. IY ) 

1 had in. doubt, a- to whether tie point would inaki: 
a go.nl song, nhelliei u would pit use a popular 
audit in e , leii my doubts wete soon set at list, from 
iiie lost it li.i . nit.si siii.e-slal.’ 

I suppose mui li in. to t .•tis-dt i well your audience 
in in il.mj; a m lee I ion el song- Im a nai. eit 

"A sit g.uds nio-t ailtllelii es, u ..dll.iiigll I .unbound 
• ii - .ix dial ii is unit i. -- dly g.ood imiisi. - whi> Ii the most 
popul.ti mdieii-es m ili. jiiov.ie i . . II applet iale. I 
U'li.ilh i.ial.i a point ol pulling on.- ■ iassii.il s.nig into 
a pio-.iaiiiino .'ih! one s.m^ el a liglitt i chai.it ter. 

I In - woi a ol i song pioung niy ..inissfiilistli.it it 
In - ' niii.s ue, dill.i nil to ie place it In uuot!it:i. I’or 
•nine (me past I have wished to s,ug one o< ixvo very 
innaihablv. Iliiugai mu .nogs wlti.ii gn Amu u.an 
liiiiui hi- 1 : "o'.-I.ili d .mil set to imisii, hoi mv icpci- 
ieiu- nix in!!, and so t.u I h.no not had an 
eppoi tilUi'.X - ‘I in 11 I ll.lXC a gle.il llilinlfcel ol songs 
'tut me by nauposeis, ant! now and again there is 
mie ahull I -lieuM like to tike up • I mcki idnun 
helix’ was Slid to nil - ill this u.ix In Mi I'hOO. 
M ii/ial', when u xt is tpiiie unknown, ami I am glad 
’ii ihnik ill it I xv.is ahh to obtain Im a veiy pictty 
-ong the siiti e-s i* nur.ted. ’ 

’’ I exput xoui eng.igimeuls it the I .mu Ion ballad 
( outfits liaxe given xml most pic.nine, otutonos 
apait?” 

‘ Well, it is a pleasure to .-ing a tn.e ballad, and 
mil - I' Uglish ballads .m- xxoithv ol the attention ot the 
Im si artists. S*uni icrx gooil wink, is ilnm at the 
ballad Conceit' ; Santley’s smgueg ol mu Ii a snug as 
‘The Wreik ol the Ibsi.eiti .’Im lie lam e, is almost 
a uuisit.il ediu.itiou in u-cif. As a matter ot fact, 
however, some of the I>»;>1 xxoil. i- dune oil! of 
I.omlnn. I.omiou nutuially (oiisnluis hot sell tlu - hub 
of the universe in all things, but, considering iN u 
relative sue, 1 think there is far tiunc love of music 
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in some of the big provincial cities than in the 
metropolis, 'fake choral music, for instance. Londoit 
lias lew choirs to compaiohvith those winch are to he 
found in Leer Is, Bi.idlord, Manche-ter, and Liverpool 
or with the great thoi.il societies or Wales. Another 
thing I have noticed is that if an ni.miun c. being 
given before one of tin-.c Noilliem .iadmicc>— 
say an audience Lug.-lx i oinpo-.i'd m the imneis and 
mill-hands ol Lain aslnro < v. iv tlmd nun 01 >o i'• 
following it with a hook. I he • n< mnsinm•• must 
indicate constdei dole Lnowleii ;«• and !<••. • of niiisit." 

An autograph noiti.ro -.i q «• in. I'rolcssor In well 
on the oter in mil I had Mi - Danes to make con¬ 
fession oi In r I utli 1.1 tin* lii.ln-i cihn ation of women, 
the brilliant s. le-lar lux mg been oin ol In i Iriends. 

“ I am so ]ile.cid to think, she ivlamis, “tluil ill 
our University loi Wait • woi.nn w.ll In on a pel fort 
equality With lilt n. I In v will not onlv lie able to lake 
the same degr. c>. 1ml .1 one -h<mld qualify horsell for 
the position, .i w.iinaii may In .•onie Chancellor Jii.i 
faney, a woman t h.iiicelloi of a fmveisitj ' lint when 
1 was in Ameiie.i last \e.u, 1 went mei a big < ollcg. 


at Boston, where boys and girls were being taught in 
the same classes, the coloured buys or girls sitting side 
by side -and this, perhaps, even mote rental kable- 
with the white. 

“The Welsh Festival of she World’s Fair at 
Chicago, at whnli I sang in September last, was 
organised In a • oinniittee on wb: r b then were almost 
as mam wo.a.n is nun, and v> nr as sny observation 
went, the) did ilhii work aiiimiaM;, with such a 
pr.isp ol d tad. a- h knntl) lari, and -nch an utter 
absence ol a:. 'Sung like ‘xxoiry ’ • ihiut.’ .Speaking 

of lIn ti.louo.l i In-ol ii.hlien. loo. i.-ninicls me how' 
mill'll I was uep.e .eil by die ei-imued waiters at 
Chicago, who w. ic itilainly moie polite than any of 
the sc v.inis in ilie hotels at v h • li we stayed while 
in Auuiic.i Some ol these xi. mg men serve in the 
hotels iliunr; thi smnmei, and with the savings on 
their wag- > in mil nil 'he in-i-lxc :u cllege during the 
winter. I in • m .inisU.n e seinu.il *o me to throw a 
run.nl able 1 .In on tin- input mipiovcnunL ihc* 
coloiiie.l i.u !., i.ride sh'i c ds eiii.iiu ipation only 
thiiix vt.i-s ,e.o 


ChTTINd KVKN WITH C.NCI.K MOSK. 



*/ tl.MMV wntes : - 
! “M\ Dr\k Nosik, 

I .mixed all safe 
Monday night, and 
llieie wasn't null’ loi 
siippxr. lint I guess 
I lived tlial stiaight 
next morning. 1 told Uncle 
Muse squate that I knew 
mx I’a paid lor me, and I 
w anted piles more of 
cveiything ; cause why. I 
\x.is gelling a Floml.i 
appetite ahe.uly. f said 
niv I’a sent nip South 
to get 'iron.;, and I mullin ' do that unless I stalled. 
Tie sau jbtre was no help lor it, so he laughed, 
kind of sal, and said ‘Stull* away.' Then I started 
in, and -le i.sn<- as nincb as I wanted I" make lip 
for the ha! i.ppei, «nd to \c\ him. 

“I went a r -1 ted with him this morning. and I till 
•yoif, Sis* lie •• 1., spots off the pn/e mi'ii First 
'we went l>» 'in i i.uher-x ard. lie waii'-'d ten cents' 
•.worth ol siie,. '„ . pitth a hole in the teoi. and he 
'.'nearly fought the t • at to give them Im nnthuiq lie 
.didn’t gel tin ■> i lie x.ml-nian said. 'Not 1. df a 
Shingle witlioni p.\>!i* |.» u,’ami I snx him liughing 

fit to bust when I .. M-.se turn, d h> - l.:n’.:. Ill li 

we went lo the sti.n to i.i.v a mouse dap and a pit > <• 
; of bacon. Theie w.i- -i i -tie bit of slung in t'-e bm on 
to hung it up. and I'.wli Muse made the stoiekeeper 
cut olT the string bclnrc he weighed tlie bacon. There 
was a crackcr-man standing by, saying nothing, but 


watching an.! qiiinui-g to lain.-. If. lie had funny 
eyes that luinklui. ami I saw li-m wuik at the siorc- 
keepei. I fell light duwi] ashar-ed to be s(.en xvilh 
l'in Ic- Mo e . In.t ;l xvas woise uiun .1 <;»mc to the 
niouso-tiap ‘ I’wenlv iciits is t'a jute, id the 
storekei pc * 'I hal's loo niii> h. axs I'nde Mosc. 

(He .says ‘ 'hat's too mti. li,' i x erv time.; *1 t.ould 
get it lioui" lor nfbvn.’ ‘Ih t juu’ie not home; and 
there ain't mother stole in tins .i-r settlement, so 
you’re x>el, .mu 'o lake it oi leaxi il. 'aid tin- slore- 
keepcI : '•■lit he xvasu'l mail, ia.lv looking at the 
ciacker in in. ami laughing all the time. So xxe came 
axvax xvilh an i!h moiise-liap : lull I ,;iu:ss Uncle Mosc 
though: .dn.'il il a good deal, for In: says lo me after 
dinner. • Tula- a walk up to il.e 'tore. Tommy, and 
say I’ll -•v.-ntecn rents fm the trap.' Bui I .said 
I was tin il. and I tiled to look pale, so he dursn’t 
.send nr -in alter that. 1 wouldn’t hate gone fora • 
hundred i|..!|.us. lie lues a nexv dodge about the 
grub now lie ke*-p-> asking me to buvi: some more 
cverv in-., ir. expicling me lo get ashamed ; but I" 
don l. ! li don't know me much yet. I say ‘Yes*' 
ex cry •i:n- whether 1 want it or not. lb II get tired.'’ 
ol IIi.i' n'li IK .oii'l as old as I thought In.- would 
be. .Net moie than thiily or foity. I didn't think a„;i; 
tea! iiii'«" > >.iild he iess than fifty, anyImw. And ho/. 
:.int ngix', oi.lx lie looks mean in the im.nili. and his " 
no'v h;.- a h.opened point like the small side of a.^ 
icissois. He don't keep any help, ami wants tne'trf.Co 
help him i.*nk and wash the tbslits. I would tf-he^*,-, 
xvas poor, hut lie '.mild hire help if he had a mind to;', A 
so I won’t. 1 didn’t say so, but I broke a'.‘ 
that did as well, lie was afraid I might brea^jrpt^ ' ' 
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In a pnsiv.it pi, she •'.'lid she hail <i great fain y to 
luve some pineapples out of his own garden ; would 
in* not send her some? 

lie hud no pines in ft nil; Ins wen* milv him planted. 
.So he had nothin}; for it but to siuieh me settlement 
lor half a do/cn of the beM that weie to lie h id. and 
send them ntf nmlh by cxpicxs. lie wioti a lettet, 
loo, expressing Ins .idinii.ition ol the fan t Iain's 


lie wailed iri great jierturbation of spirit for the 
letter which should announce his fate, and, when it 
Came, could h.ndly believe in his good fortune. Clara 
aicopied him with rapture There was only one 
drawback • die m-isi.cl that he should not come to 
see liei for the piesilit. 

“1 have two leasmis.’ sin* wiole. “One is, that 
ymi m.i\ pO'Sibli be disappointed in me when wc 



photoeiaj>h in no liik--w.iim terms, and beg jing lm a 
Mower ih.d she had vmn. 

In a few dav’ linu lie received a well baked ioxc- 
bud. enthusiastic thank, foi the pineappli ■*, and a 
rupiesl for a box uf oiam;is fiom his own giov e. lbs 
grove was .'illy two ye.n-* old : but lie paid lor the 
pick of a neighlimii’. hefoir tile shipping beg.iil, 
and .at Miss Van (addon a bos of fiuil lit toi a 
prim O' . 

She -cnl a lock nl hair in exchange, and imp ireil 
about ’.!»• v mlei stiawbeines, ol wlm h she had he.ud 
so miicl. 

“She .iiipc.iis (o lie a whale ai fruit,'" said Muse 
dolefully *• o|>le seem to fumy these tiling* are to 
be picked up i a nothing in I'loiida.'' 

“Oh,' said Ioimmis, “she don't think about the 
price at all. So, Ml ' sin has <11 lunch money hot-elf. 
she makes no moimt ol .1 few dollars.’' 

“Evidently not," >d Muse. 

but lie sent tin - >11 iv Ihuics. and a •■rent ipiiulnv 
(dfeistletoc fm t'In .'Mil.is; and then, feeling that the 
s™ of thing had gone 111 long .•nougli, he wide .1 
formal proposal nl m •.mage, win, h, if at copied, would 
make the outlay woitli he- while; and. if rejected, 
would do away with thc.nuccss.iiy for furihci expense. 


mcei I should know it .11 nine if you weie and I 
want to pie.cn 1 my ilie.un ol bliss imdisluibed .1 
I'ttle Ion m 1 ’| |,e other leason, you \\ill easily guess, 

is, that I do i„ii we/n pmii little Tonnny’s visit lobe 
spoil I' n important that lie should lemain in 
Mo. 11I.1 unti' Apnl at leasl. If you weie to come 
awav now. you would have to send him 10 some 
lion nl, 11a. oinlco table hotel or boarding-house in the 
hack wood-, whine Kosic tells me you live; anil I am 
sine In would not be so happy anywhere as with Ins 
de.n mule. Ui member, I have always been m.cus¬ 
tom* to h ive my own yvay, •*» I shall e.xpei l implicit 
oh*- hem .• in tins inaltei. 

(if . 1 mi sc. Muse was obliged to give 111. 
lie 01 ikred an engagement ring that cost a small 
I* roam, icuniling to Ins ideas, ami sent limvers of 
frill euiy week legtilarly to Ins intended. He be¬ 
wailed wiili fcilifill hypociisy, the absence of jewellers’ 
shop-* in lln* pine-woods ; but CI.ua answeied him* 
ptetlily that inexpensive gills pleased her best, and 
Mil. gnashed his teeth, thinking ol the tail way com^' 
panics that weie making tluir lot tunes out of his 
weekly consignments. Inexpensive, indeed! How¬ 
ever, the game was worth the candle, and he grumbled 
.aloud no longer. , At last the lime came for the journey 
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north. Tommy was lo be taken home, and Clara was 
to be there to meet him. 

“One thin" puzzles me,’’ said Mo«e to his smart 
little nephew, as they stood t«j*<*thci on the deck of 
the steamer. “Mow ran youi folk—if they ate .is 
poor as they pretend- allnrd to keep a rich vming 
lady on a visit for the whole wintei, a young lady like 
Miss Van Gulden, who eonsuleis the price of nothin;.;, 
and must he accustomed to eu'iy lusiny al home: ’’ 

Tommy opened his eyes wide in mnoei nt .istoni>h 
tinnl. 

“ Why, of • nurse,” lie muI. "hei I'a pays eveilast¬ 
ingly. lie knows we’ie pool, ami (hat ( l.ua likes to 
he with liosie, so In- lets liei board with us whenever 
she has a mind to. I'heie's mulling liman about him, 
1 can tell yon.'* 

It was with a v. ly da/ed fei lint*, and lus . mirage .a 
a low ebb, that Most- lound lmnsi If at Ins pnmiev’s 
end, suiioundi.'d by Mr. and Mrs. Andiews and Kosie 
- welcomed, ( onfused, dti von to disliac lion. II" had 
not si en Kosie since liei e.nly i hildlmod, and lie was 
not iii'ii h impit ss,-d with 1i«-i now She won- het 
ha" painfully siMoi'tli. pl.i-.li'ied hi tael, and hi i eye 
blows weie belli eoloeioil and meliectne ; lieriom 
pie Mini was -n kb. md she had a tin I. of smilin' 
broully wlinh did me I»i»»-i*iiii- hei style of fealuie . 

Mi'S \ an to.iiUn >\.i* no tbeie : no one .poke of 
hei: and at i.i-t, n. •Inn si •|iei.iiiou. Mn'C diew 
Kosie a .hie md leipiuid lei In-. t'lar.i with ion 
siderable iwkw mbu 

‘‘Slu lias eoiie .iwm\. said Kosie. boi online ,-ni 
denh li i;mi in is|m .‘'mi “lint she has hliaimie 
lot yim Will \*•'! Ii.im it m>w, m wall nnitl .iltei 
suppei ' I ip i illy h ai il I'lMiianis bad new..’ 

“(.lie ll In l.le il oiii'i*, said Most ; and Ro It- 
pointed to the wul'iig table wlniea letter was Iviiig 
addii-s'd lo bun in tin* 'ipuie, ^t lit li.tiulwiit mg that 
had lie. ■■me so l.umliai within the last lew months, 

lie line it open, .md out ol it tumbled t l.ua - -. deal, 
deal engagement i in;. Tint jirinmis linn" lay nil 
heeded on the mound .m lie i-.ad — 

“No LONol-.R Hr.iz>\ t.ii <Kk, -AI.i.• that I should 
say it 1 The day whi. i -.as lo have hi ought mu happi 
ness is one ol doom to both ‘ 1 ran never meet you 

now, but I most at hast be thankful that a chance n 
vealed lo me yum true chaiaeki before it was ton late, 
for I could nevc-i have known a day’s happiness i. 
the wife of a misei. Only Iasi night I diseoveied tin- 
horrid, the revoltin'; fac t that you, whom t fondly 
believed so generous, haie bec-n all this lion- accept 
ing* payment fiom my poor ft tends lor little Tommy’s 
board tim/ Luigi Mg- The hideous won', make me 


sick. Ho not attempt excuses. There are none to 
be made. Nor try to follow on- -it would be useless. 
Kosie lias promised to keep my address secret, and 1 
can mist her. 1 tetinii your nng. Your other pre 
seuts, having been ni a peii-Ji.ibU: n itnie, I cannot 
ii turn. Tin v Ii.im- vanish, d. hi., my tiust in you. Ini 
evu. This is tbc last lettc-i ym will i-.i-i meive ironi 
liei who mire loved, and now loathes you, 

•*t.'i mi \ an tin r»rN.“ 

Kosie picked up ihe ring, and li..n.’nd il to him 
lie put it min Ins pui kcl > .m ildly, and took, up hi. hat. 
“ \ on are not going;" cm l.unied the laimly in chotus. 



' *10 U.oMli I \ M 11 ' I IKI llll l-llor.l'.KAl'It or 
I l.-VH.V ■* 


I'.ill In- w is : and the oe\i day -aw him on his way 
ha. k lo i- lurid.i. 

Kosu* went to her room and washed the bandoline 
out ol In r h.nr, ..nd llie po.vdci out ol hei eyehiows, 
md leased gunning in the aloiesaul imbeootuing 
ui.muer. Wlu-n s]|i- appeaml al lIn suppei-table, hei 
hail was in a tiemeinloiis In//, and she looked exactly 
liki the photogiapn of t I ua Van Gulden. Slv* found 
lu-i latlu i and iimllur and Tommy in a slate c.f srmi- 
hysfi-iicMl hilarity', and remaiked placidly as she took 
her «eal, “ “They may laugh wl:o win.' We li.niagood 
supply of fmit llunugh the whole wintu, anyhow.” 

M. ITNKOsIv. 
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^ ii m in <* > t ii <» Jt 
studio- w Ii i i h 
wt.tki r moil.)]' ic 
legate In till: ->Uli 
lo-- months .so 
li t me speak tir-it 
of stories, ar.it tmiiiii.ili Iv all the sloiies that I 
have Inline :m- tins in«nih are ui single volume-. 
Here arc tliioe add.I.mi- in Mr. Ii-lur I m\m'> 
“I’seuilonjm Lilii.uy.’ m-t ami host nl whit li is 
“The Hon. Slaiihuiy,' »aid to he lie '’Thu." lull 
populatly asciibcd to a single wiilci. The tiny 
Volume contains tine*; stories, the first of which 
.'•lends its title lo the whole wink, ami all of winch ex¬ 
hibit a sirikun; power.of pathos ami strong i hut at. lei- 
drawing. "A Study in (.’uloiii ’ i-lo.tlly .i senes of 
chapiei- nnne m h ss chisel} connected, unfolding 
sugccssii? W'.ni pi, lines ot lowei class Cieole hie in 

■the Bnt.sli \\r,i Imju-s, and verv rleve: pid urtra 
• (hey are. loo. -The Shell's l*i}*t.til ** j'ie I i .iiinlhu 
. Untrodden path m si,in h of material for liction and 
. sketches Anglo ' h.m .e life ill a very lealisiu in.inner. 
"'iEnCouragcd by the success of the .mrinymnii- 
Pseudonym ei.es. Mr. 1-i.sher I’num lias now 
^commenced an "Antonym I.ilnary.” the |u ir« it•!< ot 
■ which is to be if. im hi .ion of repicsouUlivi winks in 
popular aiilluii-., who shall sign their -tones .nrl . vow 
< the authorship. The lii-i •.olume i> already i-nu !, 
'ancj contains two stones Iw Mr. I-'. Mai ion '.. • ,\J 
'.“The Upper Ruth ‘ (.\hiih senes as a title to die 
volume) and Uy the Waiei- of I'aiadise. It i» a 
novelty to find Mi. Crawford, writing what, if it came 
fiont anyone else, would be called a ghost story. 



The leader- of C\ss|'i.Ls Mai .a/ini have a peculiar 
iuteiest m lassells Sunshine Senes' ol complete 
nonI.-, sieing ihat mo-l ol the stories which go lo 
make up (Ins collection ot eminently poit.dile ami 
loadable Mies b.i\e ahe.idy .ippemed in seu.d Jorin 
in our own pat;« >. We have had L o main impiiries 
fnnn i cadets tot tin se stoiies in stp.ii.ile lot in that. 1 
am sine, this sen. . will he welcomed by those who 
,ne aiiMoiis lo iem w :ic,|ii.iintam e with old fiicmls. 
Annum, ilu stones im ludetl in the seiies ait “The 
Teinpt.it.on oi Duke t an mini-," " lady l.orriintrs 
Schcm..’ “Woiu.inl.l.e," “A Man of the Name of 
John,'’ " Will I ove me Vet." “A Step in the Dark,” 
and “ \\ itn. ss my II.uni,” all ol which aie familiar to 
leaflets .a tin Mvi.v/im. 


A little hook of mief.t to all huu-ekec-peta is Mi. 
L'. II. S. iiiiV " Sale Dishes, tor lhcaklasi, Luncheon, 
Dinnei and Suppci.' 1 piihh-lictl by Mcssts. J. Iladdon 
it: Co. I'lic woik does not pitiless In tie a totnpk’tc 
rookery bank. but n contain' a number of ust fill and 
wt'ikable m ip-- Im tasty .uni economical dishes, lo 
whit h Mi .sciin’s position as inspecting and con 
suiting ■ ih't ihistnf at the National Tiaining 
St lino! of t .jokeiy lends adthtion.d authority and 
interest 


Hooks ot navel which deal with tracks moic or less 
well b,.ifn aie not olltii so interesting as Mi. 
Clement Sum’, - I'tt lures of the World,” of which 
Messr,. Remington & Co. have just published a 
second edition. Mi. Sr nit sel out to visit the World’s 


Fair at Chit ago, anil made his way thither overland .. 

to Italy anf, thence vui LjO'pl to India and Ceylon, 

Intel to t lima ami japan, and so to the "Golden 
Gale.” ..ml by i.ui liom San Francisco to the great ^ 
exhibition In a journey like this, every stage of’i; 
which his In mi H-pmtsible for an untold number of p “ 
tolumes ui lb. past, it is only the individuality of the 
Ii.ivtllei* whit'li i.in put a tresli point of view before,’, 
us Ill’s rhapteis on Japan put quite a new com-*, 
plex'rm on niatieis Japanese, and he is forced to the 


a. 


com I'isioii that o n w omen have not “ anything to* 
learn from th.n | ipanose sisters in grace, icfinement,v>’ 
or beauty.” Then- is very little about the WprldV^ 
Fair in the book, but that is baldly a di.« 
at this distance of time from, the closing bf 'thje i 
•“show/' - - 
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A . Gossip: from Bookland. s 5 i 


Tliii seventh volume of the-'Jubilee edition of '* 
“Cns«eU‘s History of Kngiand" carries its illustrated 
rccoid of events from the illness of the 1‘rincc of 
Wales .to the Ilriiish occupation of Kgypt, so it is 
bringing its story vet v close to the present day. Its 
portraits and oilu*** dlusti.ilions aie so well up-to-date 
that they, m many eases, actually explain ennent 
newspapu .nti-.lc' and paragraphs. \lt. Jaslo’s 
du in.ii that *■ The ptesent ul a <nimMy ian only lie 
ttndci stood m the light of its past ’ is mo a nne when 
applied to the immediate past whose mllu-iice on 
current thought amt polity is ino-t potent. Tin* 
teaching ol hisitnt at stlmol used ahvav.s to .slop ai 
the Revolution ol l'i.‘iw.or the Rutile ol Wateiloo, .mil 
lltere an: lew of it' who would not lie belter foi the 
reading of an impound sloty of comp nalivcl) rocm 
events, stall as is hue pm befun: us. 

In “ ‘Ihe .\.i ol Mim.* ’ Dr. I llubeil Jl 1’ariy 
lias pii's».ni* a tts wail a si-m s ol tin: mint inieii stmg 
and oiigin.il i.lti 'ioii , ..* simply ami papulailv e\ 
piessetl i* toliet*!' vuhn t*. d*>- most uiurmi.iled ami 
least l* * linn, i: o' o id*is .See lot til* lam •• til's Imtt 
quolnli'ip ti• '.he t naplt i *.ii “li-i ipn.il I laiimon 
wliii h t • t ii ii'aitie, ■ ten l■ • a man v. idiot.l pielem:*' ol 
a slued *1 nui-i* d kn*-wl* d*... I'i I'.im\ i.*. mu; 

*• peak'ii-.'. of tin. va- it t*> v lot h the -pint ol the 
ClaisMan if! .ton 1*. - i*.«*i !»■ * n u lle* ted m it. inusii. 
and tin i. lit* got s mi ‘ In : lie t**uly middle *i;;i * tin* 
wad ike pin *a wa- n t .••• unl.'imh u obie» i . !, ti nctei 
tbelt's the spill* o! lit • n .i-pon ami icli,,ious l.l*- was 
essential!; d»voiinitul an<l i on:* uiplu'iti;, uni it In] 
lowed th it ah the iii*i*m cmp'uyid in t'lmi* Ii * * le- 
niimie.* was >*■•. u *n *ii*nal. ami almost totally devoid 
of any iliythmic •|im!iI« <•' .mulling wltnh tepie tiled 
gesli* ul.iloiy . \m* «o**it This slate ol tilings was 
einmet'lb latmaaitic to the dcvclopnn ill ot miaul 
artistic I a'mi - win* n w**io a mccs-urv piilimm.iiy 
to the ultimate huiloing-up of the modern musical ait. 
Dame mu-.*- deni mds veiy httie in the wav ol 
harmony. I In wmld could go on darning io the uni 
of lime without i ! , ami whalevn li.iinumy i b ad'leil 
to puie tl.uit-* tunes, cvm in days **t advanced ail, n 
generally t*l the sunp'* ' itul most obvious «lc*st liplion 
Rut vague int-luviic music, and vocal iiuisic which i* 
sung by voices of ilitfcicut pitch scim to tall *»■- 
perativedy foi the help of liaiinony ; and unless tin* 
instinctive craving loi climal harmony hail led men 

to overcome its initial Jitiicultics the art could never 
have developed that puriieidai kindofic-gulaiity in tune 
which is independent ot dance lltylhni. It was the 
; necessity of regulating the amount of time which 
should be allowed to pailicular notes when singe.s 
, sang together which bmaghl about the invention <*t 


the standards of relative duration of notes and the 
whole system of breves, semibreves, minims and 
crotchets ; and also dial of the tune signatures, which 
do not necessarily imply rhythm, lmt supply the only 
means by which vuiiotia portormeis can be Kept to- 
gellici, and irregular distribution m long and 
short notes made oidctly and tulincni."' Dr. 

1'ally's vvotk needs no coiniiiendati»n at our 
hands. It is evidence of the glowing interest in 
knowledge of imishnl hi'lory nul coned knowledge, 
which it cannot hut loslci. Messis Kogan Paul. 

I lemh, Tiiiluu-i \ t • > ate the pulih-lu is of this ex- 
itlleni vvoik. While I am -peaking of a book on 
unis.c, 1 iiiu.sl add a uotd ni uvo upon an admirable 
little primer on tin* ” Klemenls of Music,” by Mr. T. 

II lierlcnsh.ivv, II.Mus., of which the first part has just 
been published by Messis Longmans. 

To die “ Mermaid " series of the " Rest I’Uys of the 
Dhl Di.unalists,' Wt. Fi-hei li.wm has just added a 
voh.ni. of the pluv* ol Kichatd Steele, ol whom, as 
Ins abl** ciiitm. Mi fi. A. Alike». says, we all think 
latm.i a. .*n essayist than a dium.ili-l, loigotlmg that 
'Ii* same wit and humour are t<< l>..* found in the ■ 
tiun'shcs a* hi the iss.ivs fm the S/n%/atnr and 
The “Miimaid" volumes an* always read* 
a’.*!i I * -1 then own s.ik**, and this >»nc on Steele is not 
the lea -1 mU i* stm ; c.| the set, by any means. 

Ano'liet volume of f.isscll' ‘‘Sion house of General 
I nl'>i ni u mu *' t ones its rcfeuiu ..*, from “India - ’ to 
••Mom-ou." ami illu-n.ites them bv numbers of en¬ 
gravings m die :*\i oi die wink as will as by inserted 
maps and oth*. i plates punted m colour;*. The con- 
•.eiiieiu •• of ,m cm y clop, t-d ia which is at once coin- 
piehuisive m its si ope, and ol such a bulk that it is 
rastly handled is uudemubie. ami tin* *• hioiehouseis 
n**i .'iiiy cum is:* but is accurate as well. 

Mesas. IV.ie and Spot!is.rood*.* have just issued a 
mw edition of die laic Di. Ne dc's translation of 
“’I he Rhythm of Reinuui dc from which 

'ivoi.il ol die finest and most popular hymns in the 
Kh.;li' | i language ate taken. Comment on such well- 
known vvim: would be -supctiluoiis ; hut as the pub- 
h.li-is have :n comp.micd the lines by illiisltutiona, 

I *• m onlv regiet that they an* not -mb -is ate hkaly. 
to be genet ally i garde*! as adequately interpreting 
tile hc.uildul ideas of the oiiginal. \nd I legitl 
this the more, because in eu.y otliei icspcct the' 
pnbiislicis have spaied nothing dial would help to 
makv tins a fitting u/i/ion <*i luxe of a mc'tnoiahlc 

VVOlfc 

Rook-Mark. 








